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mly  version  of  the  entire  works  of  Plato  which 
2  the  English  language  is  that 
by  Taylor,  in  which  nine  of  the  dialogues  previously 
translated  by  Floyer  Sydenham  are  introduced.  Tay- 
lor's portion  of  the  work  is  far  from  correct,  and  be- 
trays an  imperfect  knowledge  of  Greek :  that  by  Syd- 
enham is  much  better,  and  evidently  the  work  of  a 
scholar ;  but  in  many  instances,  and  those  chiefly  where 
difficulties  present  themselves,  be  obscures  his  author's 
meaning  by  too  great  amplification.  Translations  of 
several  detached  dialogues  have  appeared  at  various 
times;  but  of  those  which  have  fallen  into  my  hands 
none  appear  to  me  deserving  of  notice,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  little  volume  containing  the  "Phcedrus," 
"Lysis,"  and  "Protagoras,"  by  Mr.  J.Wright,  of  Trin- 
ity College,  Cambridge,  the  production  of  a  promising 
scholar. 

In  the  volume  now  offered  to  the  public,  I  have  en- 
deavored to  keep  as  closely  to  the  original  as  the  idioms 
of  the  two  languages  would  allow. 

In  the  introduction  to  each  dialogue  I  have  con- 
tented myself  with  giving  a  brief  outline  of  the  argu- 
ments ;  sufficient,  I  trust,  to  enable  a  reader  not  famil- 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE  APOLOGY  OF  SOCRATES. 


Two  charges  were  brought  against  Socrates — one,  that. 
he  did  not  believe  in  the  gods  received  by  the  state;  the 
other,  that  he  corrupted  the  Athenian  youth  by  teaching 
them  not  to  believe. 

Plato,  who  was  present  at  the  trial,  probably  gives  c 
the  very  arguments  employed  by  the  accused  on  that  oc- 
casion. Soci-atcs  disdained  to  have  recourse  to  the  UBual 
methods  adopted  by  the  popular  orators  of  the  day  to 
secure  an  acquittal;  and,  having  devoted  his  whole  life  to 
the  search  after  and  the  inculcation  of  religious,  philo- ; 
Bophicn],  and  moral  truth,  resolved  to  bear  himself  in  this 
extremity  in  a  manner  consistent  with  his  established 
character,  and  to  take  bis  stand  on  his  own  integrity  and 
iunocenee,  utterly  uninfluenced  by  that  imaginary  evil, 
death.  From  this  cause  it  is  that  his  defense  is  so  little 
artificial.  In  hia  discussions  with  others,  on  whatever 
subject, it  was  his  constant  habit  to  keep  his  opponents  to 
the  qaestion  before  them,  and  he  would  never  suffer  them  . 
to  evade  it,  but,  by  a  connected  series  of  the  most  snbtle  | 
questions  or  arguments,  compelled  them  to  retract  any 
erroneous  opinion  they  might  h.ive  advanced:  whereas, 
ID  defendlDg  himself,  be  never  once  fairly  grapples  with    I 
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INTKODUCTION. 

.-'Either  of  the  oharges  brought  against  him.    With  regard 
^  V'^    ■     the  first  accusation,  that  he  did  not  bclievo  in  the  ea- 
\if"  /  tablished  religion,  ho  neither  confesses  nor  denies  it,  bat 
^*    ',-     shows  that  he  had   in  some  instances  conformed  to  tha 
f  'V'V^^'S'^'^'^^  customs  of  his  couutry,  and  tiiat  he  did  believe 
f  fjfiiGai  so  much  80  iiideed  that,  even  if  they  would  acquit 
him  on  condition  of  hia  abandoning  his  practice  of  teach- 
ing others,  he  eould  not  consent  to  such  terms,  but  muat 
.•persevere  in  fulfilling  the  mission  on  which  the  Deity  had 
\,y  .Bent  him,  for  that  he  feared  God  rather  than  man.     With 
y'    preference  to  the  second  charge,  which  he  meets  first,  by  hia 
^i^BBual  method  of  a  brief  but  close  cross-examination  of  hia 
accuser  Melitus,  he  brings  Lim  to  this  dilemma,  that  ho 
must  either  charge  him  with  corrupting  the  youth  design- 
edly, which  would  be  absurd,  or  with  doing  so  undesign- 
edly, for  which  he  could  not  be  liable  to  punishment. 

The  Defense  itself  properly  ends  with  the  twenty-fourth 
section.  The  second  division  to  the  twenty-ninth  section 
relates  only  to  the  sentence  which  ought  to  be  passed  on 
him.  And  in  the  third  and  concluding  part,  with  a  dig- 
nity and  fullness  of  hope  worthy  even  of  a  Christian,  he 
expresses  his  belief  that  the  death  to  which  he  is  going  is 
only  a  passage  to  a  better  and  a  happier  life. 
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I  Kxow  not,  O  AthenianB  t  how  far  you  have  been  infla- 
eocud  by  my  accuserB :  for  my  part,  in  listening  to  them 
1  almost  forgot  myself,  so  plansible  were  their  argoments; 
however,  so  to  apeak,  they  have  said  nothing  true.  But 
of  the  many  falsehoods  which  they  uttered  I  wondered  at 
one  of  them  especially,  that  in  whicli  they  said  that  you 
ought  to  be  on  yonr  gnard  lest  you  should  be  deceived  by 
me,  aa  being  eloquent  in  speech.  For  that  they  are  not 
ashamed  of  being  forthwith  convicted  by  me  in  fact,  when 
I  fihali  show  that  I  am  not  by  any  means  eloquent,  this 
seemed  to  me  the  moat  shameless  thing  tn  them,  unless 
indeed  they  call  him  eloquent  who  speaks  the  truth.  For, 
if  tliey  mean  this,  then  I  would  allow  that  I  am  an  orator, 
but  uot  after  their  fashion :  for  they,  as  I  aSinu,  have  aaid 
nothing  true ;  but  from  me  you  shaU  hear  the  whole  ti'uth. 
Not  indeed,  Athenians,  arguments  highly  wrought,  aa  theirs 
were,  with  choice  phrases  and  expressions,  nor  adorned; 
but  you  shall  hear  a  speech  uttered  without  proraedita- 
lion,  iu  auch  worda  as  first  present  themselves.  For  I 
am  confident,  that  what  I  aay  will  be  just,  and  let  none  of 
you  expect  otherwise ;  for  surely  it  would  not  become  my 
time  of  life  to  come  before  you  like  a  youth  with  a  got- 
up  speech.  Above  all  things,  therefore,  I  beg  and  imploi-e 
thia  of  yon,  O  Athenians  !  if  you  hear  me  defending  myself 
in  the  same  language  as  that  in  which  I  am  accustomed 
to  apeak  both  in  the  forum  at  the  counters,  where  many 
of  you  have  heard  me,  and  elsewhere,  not  to  be  surprised 
or  disturbed  on  this  account.  For  the  case  is  this :  I  now 
for  the  first  time  come  before  a  court  of  justice,  though  . 
1* 
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more  than  seventy  years  old ;  I  am  therefore  utterly  a 
stranger  to  the  language  here.  Ab,  then,  if  I  were  reftlly 
a  strangerj  you  would  have  pardoned  me  if  I  spoke  in  the 
language  and  the  manner  iu  which  I  had  beeu  educated, 
GO  now  I  ask  this  of  you  as  au  act  of  justice,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  to  disregard  the  manner  of  my  speech,  for  perhaps 
it  may  be  somewhat  worse,  and  perhaps  better,  and  to 
consider  this  only,  and  to  give  your  attention  to  this, 
whether  I  speak  wliat  is  juat  or  not;  for  this  is  the  virtue 
of  a  judge,  bnt  of  an  orator  to  speak  the  truth. 

2,  First,  then,  O  Athenians !  I  am  right  in  defending  my- 
self against  the  f  rst  false  accusations  alleged  against  me, 
and  my  first  accusers,  and  then  against  tlie  latest  accnsa- 
tions,  and  the  latest  accusers.  For  many  have  been  ac- 
cusers of  me  to  you,  and  for  many  years,  who  have  assert- 
ed nothing  true,  of  whom  I  am  more  afraid  than  of  Anytus 
and  his  party,  although  they  too  are  formidable ;  but  those 
are  still  more  foi-midable,  Athenians,  who,  laying  bold  of 
many  of  you  fi'om  childhood,  have  persuaded  you,  and  ac- 
cused me  of  what  is  not  true :  "  that  there  is  one  Socrates, 
S  wise  man,  who  occupies  himself  about  celestial  matters, 
and  has  explored  every  thing  under  the  earth,  and  makes 
the  worse  appear  the  better  reason."  Those,  O  Athenians  1 
who  have  spread  abi'oad  this  report  are  my  formidable  ao- 
cnsers ;  for  they  who  hear  them  think  that  such  as  search 
into  these  things  do  not  believe  that  there  are  gods.  In 
the  next  place,  these  accusers  are  numerous,  and  have  ac- 
cused me  now  for  a  long  time  ;  moreovei-,  they  said  these 
things  to  you  at  that  time  of  life  in  which  you  were  most 
credulous,  when  you  wore  boys  and  some  of  you  youths, 
and  they  accused  me  altogether  in  my  absence,  when  there 
was  no  one  to  defend  me.  But  the  most  unreasonable 
thing  of  all  is,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  learn  and  mention 
their  names,  except  that  one  of  them  happens  to  be  a  comic 

Eoet.'  Such,  however,  as,  influenced  bj[  envy  and  calumny, 
avo  persuaded  you,  and  those  who,  being  themselves  per- 
suaded, have  persuaded  others,  all  these  are  most  difficult 
to  deal  with ;  for  it  is  not  possible  to  bring  any  of  thorn 
forward  here,  nor  to  confute  .any ;  but  it  is  altogether  nec- 
essary to  fight,  as  it  were  with  a  shadow,  in  making  my 
'  Aiistnphanea. 
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defense,  and  to  convict  when  there  is  no  one  to  answer. 
Consider,  thcrefoi'e,  as  I  Iiuve  said,  that  my  accusei's  are 
twofold,  Bome  who  have  Intcly  accused  me,  and  others  long 
since,  whom  I  have  made  mention  of;  and  believe  that  I 
ought  to  defend  myself  against  these  first;  for  you  heard  ' 
them  accusiug  me  first,  and  much  more  than  these  last. 

Well.  I  must  make  my  defense,  then,  O  Athenians  1  aud 
endeavor  in  this  so  short  a  space  of  time  to  remove  from 
your  minds  the  calumny  which  you  have  long  entertained. 
1  wish,  indeed,  it  might  be  so,  if  it  were  at  all  better  both 
for  you  and  me,  and  that  in  making  my  defenEe  I  conld 
effect  something  more  advantageous  still :  I  think,  howev- 
er, that  it  will  be  diffienlt,  and  I  am  not  entirely  ignorant 
what  the  difficulty  is.  Nevertheless,  let  this  turn  out  as 
may  be  pleasing  to  God,  I  must  obey  the  law  and  make 
my  defense. 

3.  Let  us,  then,  repeat  from  tlie  beginning  what  the  ao- 
cnsation  is  from  whicli  the  calumny  against  me  has  ai'isen, 
and  relying  on  which  Melitus  bos  preferi'ed  this  indict- 
ment against  me.  Well.  What,  then,  do  they  who  charge 
me  saj"  in  their  charge?  For  it  is  necessaiy  to  read  their 
deposition  as  of  public  accusers.  "  Soci-atea  acts  wickedly, 
and  is  criminally  curious  in  searching  into  things  under 
the  earth,  and  in  the  heavens,  and  in  making  the  woi'se  Hp> 
pear  the  better  cause,  and  in  teaching  these  same  things 
to  others."  Such  is  the  accusation :  for  such  things  you 
have  youi-eelves  seen  in  the  comedy  of  Aristophanes,  one 
Soorittes  there  carried  about,  saying  that  he  walks  in  the 
air,  and  acting  many  other  buffooneries,  of  which  I  under- 
stand nothing  whatever.  Nor  do  I  say  this  as  dispar- 
ting such  a  science,  if  there  be  any  one  skilled  in  such 
things,  only  let  mo  not  be  prosecnted  by  Melitus  on  a 
charge  of  this  kind  ;  but  I  say  it,  O  Athenians  I  because  I 
have  nothing  to  do  with  such  matters.  And  I  call  upon 
most  of  you  as  witnesses  of  this,  and  require  you  to  in- 
form and  tell  each  othei',  as  many  of  you  as  liave  ever 
heard  mo  conversing;  and  there  are  many  such  among 
you.  Therefore  tell  each  other,  if  any  one  of  you  has 
ever  heard  me  conversing  little  or  much  on  such  subjects. 
And  fi-om  this  you  will  know  that  other  things  also,  which 
the  multitude  assort  of  me,  are  of  a  similar  nature. 
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4.  However,  not  one  of  these  tilings  is  trae ;  nor,  if  yoa"^^| 
have  heard  from  any  one  that  I  attempt  to  teach  men,  and  ^^ 
require  payment,  ia  this  true.  Though  this,  indeed,  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  an  honorable  thing,  if  one  should  be 
able  to  iustract  men,  like  Gorgias  tile  Leonline,  Prodioua 
the  Cean,  and  Hippiaa  the  Eleao.  For  each  of  these,  O 
Athenians !  is  ahie,  by  going  through  the  eeveral  cities,  to 
persuade  the  young  men,  who  can  attach  themselves  gra- 
tuitottsly  to  such  of  their  own  fellow  -  citiaens  as  they 
please,  to  abandon  their  fellow-citizens  aud  associate  with 
them,  giving  them  money  and  thanks  besides.  There  is 
also  another  wise  man  here,  a  Parian,  who,  I  hear,  is  stay- 
ing in  the  city.  For  I  happened  to  visit  a  person  who 
apendB  more  money  on  the  sophists  than  all  others  togeth- 
er :  I  mean  Callias,  son  of  Hippouicus.  I  therefore  asked 
him,  for  he  has  two  sons,  "Callias,"  I  said,  "if  your  two 
sons  were  colts  or  calves,  we  should  have  had  to  choose  a 
master  for  them,  and  hire  a  person  who  would  make  them 
escel  in  such  qualities  as  belong  to  their  nature ;  and  he 
would  have  been  a  groom  ov  an  agricultural  laborer.  But 
now,  since  your  sons  are  men,  what  master  do  you  intend 
to  choose  for  them?  Who  is  there  skilled  in  the  quali- 
ties tliat  become  a  man  and  a  citizen  ?  For  I  suppose  yoti 
must  have  considered  this,  since  you  have  sons.  Is  there 
any  one,"  I  said,  "or  not?"  "Certainly,"  he  answered. 
"  Who  is  he  ?"  said  I,  "  and  whence  does  ho  come  ?  and 
on  what  terms  does  he  teach  ?"  He  replied,  "  Evenus  the 
Parian,  Socrates,  for  five  rainaa."  And  I  deemed  Evenus 
happy,  if  he  really  possesses  this  art,  and  teaches  so  admi- 
rably. And  I  too  should  think  highly  of  myself,  and  be 
very  proud,  if  I  possessed  this  knowledge  ;  hot  I'  possess 
it  not,  O  Athenians ! 

6.  Perhaps,  one  of  you  may  now  object:  "Bnt,  Socra- 
tes, what  have  you  done,  then  ?  Whence  have  these  cal- 
umnies against  you  arisen?  For  surely  if  you  had  not 
busied  yourself  more  than  othei-s,  aucb  a  report  and  story 
would  never  have  got  abroad,  unless  you  had  done  some- 
thing different  from  what  most  men  do.  Tell  us,  there- 
fore, what  it  is,  that  we  may  not  pass  a  hasty  judgment 
on  yon."  He  who  speaks  thus  appeal's  to  me  to  speak 
justly,  and  I  will  endeavor  to  show  you  what  it  is  that 
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has  occaBioned  me  this  character  and  imputation.  Listen, 
tJien :  to  some  of  you  perhaps  I  sliail  appear  to  jest,  yut 
be  assured  that  I  shall  tell  you  the  whole  truth.  For  I,  O 
Athenians !  have  acquired  this  character  through  nothiTig 
else  than  a  certain  wisdom.  Of  what  kind,  then,  is  this 
wisdom?  Perhaps  it  is  merely  human  wisdom.  For  in 
this,  in  truth,  I  appear  to  he  wise.  They  probably,  whom 
I  jual  now  mentioned,  possessed  a  wisdom  more  than  hu- 
man, otherwise  I  know  not  what  to  say  about  it;  for  I  am 
not  acquainted  with  it,  and  whosoever  says  I  am,  Bftcaks 
falsely,  and  for  the  purpose  of  calumniating  me.  But,  O 
Athenians !  do  not  cry  out  against  me,  even  thongh  I 
should  seem  to  you  to  speak  somewhat  arrogantly.  For 
the  account  which  I  am  going  to  give  yon  ts  not  my  own ; 
but  I  Rhall  refer  to  an  authority  whom  you  will  deem  wor- 
thy of  credit.  For  I  shall  adduce  to  you  the  god  at  Delphi 
as  a  witness  of  my  wisdom,  if  I  have  any,  and  of  what  it 
is.  You  doubtless  know  Cbierepho :  he  was  my  associate 
from  youlh,  and  the  associate  of  most  of  you ;  he  accotu- 
panied  you  in  yonr  late  exile,  and  returned  with  you.  You 
know,  then,  what  kind  of  a  man  Chierepho  was,  how  ear- 
nest in  whatever  be  undertook.  Having  once  gone  to 
Delphi,  he  ventured  to  make  the  following  inquiry  of  the 
oracle  (and,  as  I  said,  O  Athenians  !  do  not  cry  out),  for  ho 
asked  if  there  was  any  one  wiser  than  I.  The  Pythian 
thereupon  answered  that  there  was  not  one  wiser;  and 
of  this,  his  brother  here  will  give  you  proofs,  since  ho  him- 
self is  dead. 

6.  Consider,  then,  why  I  mention  these  things:  it  is  be- 
cause  I  am  going  to  show  you  whence  the  calumny  against 
rae  arose.  For  when  I  heard  this,  I  reasoned  thus  with. 
myself.  What  does  the  god  mean?  What  enigma  is  this? 
For  I  am  not  conscious  to  myself  that  I  am  wise,  either 
much  or  little.  What,  then,  does  he  mean  by  saying  that 
I  am  the  wisest?  For  assuredly  he  does  not  speak  false- 
ly: that  he  can  not  do.  And  for  a  long  time  I  was  in 
(loubt  what  he  meant ;  afterward,  with  considerable  diffi- 
culty, I  had  recourse  to  the  following  method  of  searching 
out  his  meaning.  I  went  to  one  of  those  who  have  the 
character  of  being  wise,  thinking  that  there,  if  anywhere, 
I  should  confute  the  oracle,  and  show  in  answer  to  the  re- 
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I  BpoDse  that  This  man  is  wiser  tliiin  I,  though  yon  affirme^j^^l 

•that  I  was  the  wisest.  Ilaviug,  theu,  examined  this  mtui'-^^l 
(for  there  ia  no  occasiou  to  mention  hia  name ;  he  was,  how- 
ever, one  of  our  great  politicians,  in  examining  whom  I 
felt  as  I  proceed  to  describe,  O  Athenians  I),  having  fallen 
into  conversation  with  him,  this  man  appeared  to  me  to 
be  wise  in  the  opinion  of  most  other  men,  and  especiaUy 
in  his  own  opinion,  though  in  fact  he  was  not  so.  I  there- 
upon endeavored  to  show  him  that  he  fancied  himself  to 
be  wise,  but  really  was  not.  Hence  I  became  odious  both 
to  him,  and  to  many" others  who  were  present.  When  I 
left  bim,  I  reasoned  thus  with  myself :  I  am  wiser  than  this 
man,  for  neither  of  us  appears  to  know  any  thing  great  and 
good ;  but  he  fancies  he  knows  something,  although  he 
knows  nothing;  whereas  I,  as  I  do  not  know  any  thing, 
BO  I  do  not  fancy  I  do.  In  ibis  trifling  particular,  then, 
I  appear  to  be  wiser  than  he,  because  I  do  not  fancy  I 
know  what  I  do  not  know.  After  that  I  went  to  another 
who  was  thought  to  be  wiser  than  the  former,  and  formed 
the  very  same  opinion.  Hence  I  became  odious  to  him 
and  to  many  others, 

7.  After  this  I  went  to  others  in  turn,  perceiving  indeed, 
and  grieving  and  alarmed,  that  I  was  making  myself  odi- 
ous; however,  it  appeared  necessary  to  regard  the  oracle 
o^  the  god  as  of  the  greatest  moment,  and  that,  in  order  to 
discover  its  meaning,  I  must  go  to  all  who  bad  the  reputa- 
tion of  possessing  any  knowledge.  And  by  the  dog,  O 
Athenians  !  for  I  must  tell  you  the  truth,  I  came  to  some 
such  conclusion  as  this :  those  who  bore  the  highest  repu- 
tation appeared  to  me  to  be  most  deficient,  in  my  re- 
searches in  obedience  to  the  god,  and  others  who  wera 
considered  inferior  more  nearly  approaching  to  the  poa- 
Gession  of  understanding.  But  I  must  relate  to  you  my 
wandering,  and  the  labors  which  I  underwent,  in  order 
that  the  oracle  might  prove  incontrovei'tible.  For  aft«r 
the  politiciaua  I  went  to  the  poets,  as  well  the  tragic  as  the 
dilhyrambio  and  others,  expecting  that  here  I  should  in 
very  fact  find  myself  more  ignorant  than  they.  Taking 
up,  therefore,  some  of  their  poems,  which  appeared  to  me 
moat  elaborately  finished,  I  questioned  them  as  to  their 
meaning,  that  at  the  same  time  I  might  learn  something 
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from  them.  I  am  ashamed,  O  AthcnlanB !  to  tell  yoa  llic  i 
truth;  however,  it  must  be  told.  For,  in  a  word,  almost  .fl 
all  who  were  present  could  have  given  a  better  account  of  H 
them  than  those  by  whom  they  had  been  composed.  I  [ 
BOon  discovered  this,  therefore,  with  regard  to  the  poeta,  ' 
that  they  do  not  effect  their  object  by  wisdom,  but  by  a 
certain  natural  iDBpiration,  aud  under  the  influence  of  en- 
thusiasm, tike  prophets  and  seers  ;  for  these  also  say  many 
fine  things,  but  they  understand  nothing  that  they  say. 
The  poets  appeared  to  me  to  be  affected  in  a  similar  man- 
ner; aud  at  the  same  time  I  perceive'd  that  they  consider- 
ed themselves,  on  account  of  their  poetry,  to  be  the  wisest 
of  men  in  other  things,  in  which  they  were  not.  I  left 
them,  therefore,  under  the  persuasion  that  I  was  superior  ' 
to  them,  in  the  same  way  that  I  was  to  the  politicians,  I 

8.  At  last,  therefore,  I  went  to  the  artisans.  For  I  was  ' 
conscious  to  myself  that  I  knew  scarcely  any  thins,  but  I 
was  sure  that  I  should  find  them  possessed  of  mudi  beau- 
tiful knowledge.  And  in  this  I  was  not  deceived;  for 
they  knew  things  which  I  did  not,  and  in  this  respect 
they  were  wiser  than  I.  But,  O  Athenians  !  even  the  best 
workmen  appeared  to  me  to  have  fallen  into  the  same  er- 
ror as  the  poets ;  for  each,  because  he  excelled  in  the  prac-f 
tice  of  his  art,  thought  that  he  was  very  wise  in  other- 
most  impoi'tant  matters,  and  this  mistake  of  theirs  ob-' 
scured  the  wisdom  that  they  really  possessed.  I  thei-efoi'e 
asked  myself,  in  behalf  of  the  oracle,  whether  I  should  pre- 
fer to  continne  as  I  am,  possessing  none  either  of  their 
wisdom  or  their  ignorance,  or  to  have  both  as  they  liave.  . 
I  answered,  therefore,  to  myself  and  to  the  oracle,  that  it  I 
was  better  for  me  to  continne  as  I  am.  ' 

9.  From  this  investigation,  then,  O  Athenians  1  many  en- 
mities have  arisen  against  me,  and  those  the  most  griev- 
ous and  severe,  so  that  many  calumnies  have  sprung  from 
them, and  among  them  this  appellation  of  being  wise;  for 
those  who  are  from  time  to  time  present  think  that  I  am 
wise  in  those  things,  with  respect  to  which  I  expose  the 
ignorance  of  others.  The  god,  however,  O  Athenians  1  apJ 
pears  to  be  really  wise,  and  to  mean  this  by  his  oracle  j 
that  human  wisdom  is  worth  little  or  nothing ;  and  it  is 
olear  that  he  did  not  say  this  of  Socrates,  but  made  use  of 
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my  name,  putting  me  forward  as  an  example,  as  if  ho  hftj 
said,  that  man  ia  the  wisest  among  you,  who,  like  S 
les,  knows  that  he  is  in  reality  worth  nothing  with  respect 
to  wisdom.  Still,  therefore,  I  go  about  and  searuh  and  in- 
quire into  these  things,  in  obedience  to  the  god,  both 
among  citizens  and  strangers,  if  I  think  any  one  of  them 
is  wise ;  and  when  he  appears  to  me  not  to  be  so,  I  take 
the  part  of  the  god,  and  show  that  lie  is  not  wise.  And, 
in  consequence  of  this  occupation,  I  have  no  leisure  to  at- 
tend in  any  considerable  degree  to  the  affairs  of  the  stats 
or  my  own  ;  but  I  am  in  the  greatest  poverty  through  my 
devotion  to  the  service  of  the  god. 

10.  In  addition  to  tills,  young  men,  who  have  much  lei- 
sure and  belong  to  the  wealthiest  families,  following  me  of 
their  own  accord,  take  great  delight  in  hearing  men  put  to 
the  test,  and  often  imitate  me,  and  themselves  attempt  to 
put  others  to  the  test;  and  then,  I  think,  they  find  a  great 
abundance  of  men  who  fancy  they  know  something,  although 
they  know  little  or  nothing.  Hence  those  who  are  put  to 
the  test  by  them  are  angry  with  me,  and  not  with  them, 
and  say  that  "  there  is  one  Socrates,  a  most  pestilent  fellow, 
who  corrupts  the  youth,"  And  when  any  one  asks  them 
by  doing  or  teaching  what,  they  have  nothing  to  say,  for 
tJiey  do  not  know;  but,  that  tbey  may  not  seem  to  be  at  a 
loss,  they  say  such  things  as  are  ready  at  hand  against  all 
philosophers;  "that  he  searches  into  thins  '  ' 
tlungs  under  the  earth,  that  he  does  not  b 
gods,  and  that  he  makes  the  worse  appeiii 
son."  For  they  would  not,  I  tl '  '  ' 
truth,  that  they  h.ive  been  dct.fi 
i  knowledge,  whereas  they  I 


I  think,  being  ambitl 
speaking  systematiciilly 
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troth;  and  I  Bpeak  it  without  cDncealiog  or  disgaiHiDg  aa] 
thing  from  you,  much  or  Utile ;  though  I  very  well  knoi 
that  by  so  doing  I  shall  expose  myself  to  odium.  Tlii 
however,  m  a  proof  that  I  speak  the  truth,  and  that  this 
the  nature  of  the  ualtimny  agaiust  me,  and  that  these  av 
its  causes.  And  if  you  will  investigate  the  matter,  cilhi 
now  or  hereafter,  you  will  find  it  to  be  so, 

11.  With  respect,  then,  to  the  charges  which  my  firsT 
accusers  have  alleged  against  me,  let  this  be  a  sufficient 
apology  to  yon.  To  Melitns,  that  good  and  patriotic 
as  ho  says,  and  to  my  later  accusers,!  will  nest  endeavor 
to  give  an  answer;  and  here,  again,  as  there  are  different 
accusers,  let  us  take  up  their  deposition.  It  is  pretty  much 
as  follows:  " Socrates,"  it  says,  "acta  unjustly  in  corruptr 
ing  the  youth,  and  in  not  believing  in  those  gods  in  whom 
the  city  believes,  but  in  other  strange  divinities."  Such  ia 
the  accusation ;  let  us  examine  each  pai-ticalar  of  it.  It 
says  that  I  act  unjustly  in  corrupting  the  youth.  But  I^ 
O  Athenians  I  say  that  Melitus  acts  unjustly,  because  ha 
jests  OD  sei-iouB  snbjects,  rashly  putting  men  upon  trial,  un- 
der pretense  of  being  zealous  and  solicitous  about  things 
in  which  he  neverat  any  time  took  any  concern.  But  that 
this  is  the  case  I  will  endeavor  to  prove  to  you. 

12.  Come,  then,  Melitus,  tell  me,  do  you  not  consider  it 
of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  youth  should  be  made 
ss  virtuous  as  possible  ? 

Mel.  I  do. 

Soar.  Well,  now,  teil  the  judges  who  it  is  that  makes 
them  better,  for  it  is  evident  that  you  know,  since  it  cottr. 
cerns  you  so  much;  for,  having  detected  me  in  corrupting'; 
them,  as  you  say,  you  have  cited  me  here,  and  accused  me  s 
come,  then,  say,  and  inform  the  judges  who  it  is  that  makes 
them  better.  Do  you  see,  Melitns,  that  you  are  silent,  and 
have  nothing  to  say  ?  But  does  it  not  appear  to  you  to 
be  disgracefal,  and  a  Buflicient  proof  of  what  I  say,  that 
you  never  took  any  concern  about  the  matter?  Bfit  tell, 
me,  friend,  who  makes  them  better  ?  , 

Mel.  Tlie  laws. 

Soa:  I  do  not  ask  this,  most  excellent  sir,  but  what 
man,  who  surely  must  first  know  this  very  thing,  the  laws  P. 

Met.  These,  Socrates,  the  judges. 
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Socr.  How  say  yon,  Melitus?     Are  these  able  to 
struct  the  youth,  and  make  them  better? 

Mel.  Certauily. 

iSoer,  Whether  all,  or  some  of  them,  and  others  not? 

Mel.  All. 

Socr.  Ton  say  well,  by  Juno !  and  have  found  a  great 
abundance  of  those  that  confer  benefit.  But  what  farther  ? 
Can  these  hearers  make  them  better,  or  not? 

Mel.  They,  too,  can. 

Soar,  And  what  of  the  senators? 

Mel.  The  senators  also. 

Socr.  But,  Melitus,  do  those  who  attend  the  public  aa- 
aemblies  corrupt  the  younger  men  ?  or  do  they  all  make 
them  better  ? 

Mel.  They  too. 

Socr.  All  the  Athenians,  therefore,  as  it  seems,  make 
them  honorable  and  good,  except  me;  but  I  alone  corrupt 
them.     Do  yon  say  so  ? 

Mel.  I  do  assert  this  very  thing, 

Socr.  You  charge  me  with  gi'eat  ill-fortune.  But  an- 
swer me  r  does  it  appear  to  you  to  be  the  same  with  re- 
spect to  horses  ?  Do  all  men  make  them  better,  and  is 
thci'e  only  some  one  that  spoils  them  ?  or  does  quite  the  con- 
trary of  Uiis  take  place?  Is  there  someone  person  who  can 
make  them  better,  or  very  few ;  that  is,  the  trainers  ?  But 
if  the  generality  of  men  should  meddle  with  and  make  nse  of 
horses,  do  they  spoil  them  ?  Is  not  this  the  case,  Melitus, 
both  with  respect  to  horses  and  all  other  animals  ?  It  cer- 
tainly is  so,  whether  you  and  Anytus  deny  it  or  not.  For 
it  would  be  a  great  good-fortune  for  the  youth  if  only  one 
person  corrupted,  and  the  rest  benefited  them.  However, 
Melitus,  yon  have  sufficiently  shown  that  yon  never  bestow- 
ed any  care  upou  youth  ;  and  you  clearly  evince  your  own 
negligence,  in  that  you  have  never  paid  any  attention  to 
the  things  with  respect  to  which  you  accuse  me. 

13.  Tell  ns  further,  Melitus,  in  the  name  of  Jupiter, 
whether  is  it  better  to  dwell  with  good  or  bad  citizens  ? 
Answer,  my  frisnd ;  for  I  ask  you  nothing  difficult.  Do 
not  the  bad  work  some  evil  to  those  that  are  continualiy 
near  them,  but  the  good  some  good  ? 
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Socr,  Is  there  any  one  that  wishes  to  be  injured  rathei 
than  benefited  by  hia  associates  ?     Aoswer,  good  man  ;  fo< 
the  law  requires  yoii  to  answer.     Is  there  any  one  whrfJ 
wishes  to  be  injured? 

Mel.  No,  surely. 

Socr.  Come,  then,  whether  do  yon  accuse  me  here,  as  I 
one  that  corrupts  the  youth,  and  makes  them  more  de-l 
p raved, designedly  or  undesignedly? 

Mel.  Designedly,  I  say. 

Socr.  What,  then,  Melitua,  are  yon  at  yonr  time  of  life 
so  much  wiser  than  I  at  my  time  of  life,  as  to  know  that 
the  evil  are  always  woi'king  some  evil  to  those  that  are 
most  near  to  them,  and  the  good  some  good ;  bat  I  have 
arrived  at  such  a  pitch  of  ignorance  as  not  to  know  that 
if  I  make  any  one  of  my  associates  depraved,  I  shall  be  in 
danger  of  receiving  some  evil  from  him ;  and  yet  I  design- 
edly bring  about  this  so  great  evil,  as  you  say?  In  this 
I  can  not  believe  you,  Melitus,  nor  do  I  tbink  would  any 
other  man  in  the  world.  But  either  I  do  not  corrupt  the 
youth,  or,  if  I  do  con-upt  them,  I  do  it  undesignedly :  so 
that  in  both  cases  you  speak  falsely.  But  if  I  corrupt 
them  undesignedly,  for  such  involuntary  offenses  it  is  not 
usual  to  accuse  one  here,  bat  to  take  one  apart,  and  teaeh 
and  admonish  one.  For  it  is  evident  that  if  I  am  taught, 
I  shall  cease  doing  what  I  do  undesignedly.  But  yon 
shunned  me,  and  were  not  willing  to  associate  with  and 
instruct  me ;  but  you  accuse  me  here,  where  it  is  nsual  to 
accuse  those  who  need  punishment,  and  not  instruction. 

14.  Thus,  then,  O  Athenians !  this  now  is  clear  that  I 
have  said ;  that  Melitus  never  paid  any  attention  to  these 
mattei-fi,  much  or  little.  However,  tell  us,  Melitus,  bow  you 
say  I  corrupt  the  youth  ?  Is  it  not  evidently,  according 
to  the  indictment  which  yon  have  preferred,  by  teaching 
them  not  to  believe  in  the  gods  in  whom  the  city  believes, 
but  in  other  strange  deities?  Do  you  not  say  that,'by 
teaching  these  things,I  corrupt  the  youth? 

Mel.  Certainly  I  do  say  so. 

Socr.  By  those  very  gods,  therefore,  Melitus,  of  whom  the  J 
discussion  now  is,  speak  still  more  clearly  both  to  me  an4i1 
to  these  men.  For  I  can  not  understand  whether  you  say  I 
that  I  teach  them  to  believe  that  there  are  certain  gods  J 
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(and  in  that  case  I  do  believe  that  there  are  goda,  and  am 
aot  altogether  an  atlieist,  nor  in  this  respect  to  blame),  not, 
howevei-,  those  which  tbo  city  believes  in,  but  otlicrs ;  and 
this  it  is  that  yon  accnse  mo  of,  that  I  introduce  others. 
Or  do  you  say  ontright  that  I  do  not  myself  believe  that 
there  are  gods,  and  that  I  teach  others  tbe  same  ? 

Md.  I  say  this :  that  you  do  not  believe  in  any  gods  at 
all. 

Soar,  O  wonderful  Mclitus, how  come  you  to  say  this? 
Do  I  not,  then,  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  believe  that  the 
sun  and  moon  are  gods? 

Mel.  No,  by  Jupiter,  O  judges!  for  he  saya  that  the 
sun  is  a  stone,  and  the  moon  an  earth. 

Socr.  Yon  fancy  that  you  are  accusing  Anaxagoraa,  my 
dear  Melitns,  and  thus  you  put  a  slight  on  these  men,  and 
Buppose  them  to  be  so  illiterate  as  not  to  know  that  tbe 
books  of  Anaxagoraa  of  Clazomene  are  full  of  such  asser- 
tions. And  tbe  young,  moreover,  learn  these  things  from. 
me,  which  they  might  purchase  for  a  drachma,  at  most,  la 
tbe  orchestra,  and  so  ridicule  Socrates,  if  he  pretended  they 
vfere  his  own,  especially  since  they  are  so  absurd?  I  aak 
tJien,  by  Jupiter,  do  I  appear  to  you  to  believe  that  there 
ianogod? 

Mel.  No,  by  Jupiter,  none  whatever. 

Socr.  You  say  what  is  incredible,  Metitus,  and  that,  aa 
appears  to  me,  even  to  yourself.  For  this  man,  O  Athe- 
nians 1  appears  to  me  to  be  very  insolent  and  intemperate, 
and  to  have  preferred  this  indictment  through  downright 
insolence,  intemperance,  and  wantonness.  For  he  seems, 
as  it  were,  to  have  composed  an  enigma  for  the  purpose 
of  making  an  e.xperiment.  Whelhcr  will  Socrates  the  wise 
know  that  I  am  jesting,  and  contradict  myself,  or  shall  I 
deceive  him  and  all  who  hear  me?  For,  in  my  opinion, 
he  clearly  contradicta  bimaelf  in  the  indictment,  as  if  he 
should  say,  Soci'ates  ia  guilty  of  wrong  in  not  believing 
that  there  are  goda,  and  in  believing  tliat  there  are  gods. 
And  this,  surely,  is  the  act  of  one  who  is  trifling. 

16.  Consider  with  me  now,  Athenians,  in  what  respect 
he  appears  to  me  to  say  so.  And  do  you,  Melitus,  answer 
me;  and  do  ye,  as  I  besought  you  at  the  outset,  remember 
not  to  make  an  uproar  if  I  speak  after  my  usue^  manner. 
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I  Is  tbeve  any  man,  MdituB,  vho  believes  that  there  are 

f  human  aflaiis,  bat  does  not  believe  that  there  are  men?   ' 

Let  him  answer,  judges,  and  not  make  bo  much  noise.  la 
there  any  one  who  does  not  believe  that  Uiei'e  are  horses, 
but  that  there  are  things  pertaining  to  horses  ?  or  who 
does  not  believe  that  there  are  pipors,  but  that  there  are 
things  pertaining  to  pipes?  There  is  not,  O  best  of  men! 
for  since  you  arc  not  willing  to  answer,  I  aay  it  to  you  and 
to  all  here  present.  But  answer  to  this  at  least:  is  there 
any  one  who  believes  that  there  ai'e  things  relating  to  d&  I 
mons, but  does  not  believe  that  there  are  demons?  I 

Mel.  There  is  not.  I 

iSocr.  How  obliging  you  are  in  having  hardly  ananrered,  ' 
though  compelled  by  these  judges  1  You  assert,  then,  that 
I  do  believe  and  teach  things  relating  to  demons,  whether 
they  be  new  or  old ;  therefore,  atwording  to  your  admis- 
sion, I  do  believe  in  things  relating  to  demons,  and  this 
you  have  sworn  in  the  bUl  of  indictment.  If,  then,  I  be- 
lieve in  things  relating  to  demons,  there  Is  surely  an  ab- 
solute Decessity  that  i  should  believe  that  there  are  de- 
mons. Is  it  not  so  f  It  is.  For  I  suppose  you  to  assent, 
since  you  do  not  answer.  But  with  respect  to  demons, 
do  we  not  allow  that  tliey  are  gods,  or  the  children  of 
gods?    Do  you  admit  this  or  not? 

Jfd.  Certainly. 

Socr.  Since,  then,  I  allow  that  there  are  demons,  as  yoa 
admit,  if  demons  are  a  kind  of  gods,  this  is  the  point  in 
which  I  say  you  speak  enigmaticaUy  and  divert  yourself 
in  saying  that  I  do  not  allow  there  are  gods,  and  again  that 
I  do  allow  there  are,Ginc&I  allow  that  there  are  demons? 
But  if  demons  are  the  children  of  gods,  spurious  ones, 
either  from  nymphs  or  any  others,  of  whom  they  are  re- 
ported to  be,  what  man  can  think  that  there  are  sons  of 
gods,  and  yet  that  there  are  not  gods?  For  it  would  be 
just  as  absurd  as  if  any  one  should  think  that  there  are 
mules  the  offspring  of  horses  and  asses,  but  should  not  J 
think  there  are  horses  and  asses.  However,  Melitas,  it  T 
can  not  be  otherwise  than  that  you  have  preferi-ed  tliia  1 
indictment  for  the  purpose  of  trying  me,  or  because  yon  ■ 
were  at  a  loss  what  real  crime  to  allege  against  me ;  for 
that  you  should  persuade  any  man  who  lias  tlie  smallest 
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degree  of  sense  that  the  same  person  can  think  that  there 
arc  things  relating  to  demons  and  to  gods,  and  yet  that 
there  are  neither  demons,  nor  gods,  nor  heroes,  is  utterly 
impossible. 

16.  That  I  am  not  guilty,  then,  O  Athenians !  according 
to  the  indictment  of  Melitus,  appears  to  me  not  to  require 
a  lengthened  defense ;  but  what  I  have  said  is  sufficient. 
And  as  to  what  I  said  at  the  beginning,  that  there  is  a 
great  enmity  toward  me  among  the  multitude,  be  assured 
it  is  true.  And  this  it  is  which  will  condemn  me,  if  I  am 
condemned,  not  Melitus,  nor  Any tus,  but  the  calumny  and 
envy  of  the  multitude,  which  have  already  condemned 
many  others,  and  those  good  men,  and  will,  I  think,  con- 
demn othei*s  also ;  for  there  is  no  danger  that  it  will  stop 
with  me. 

Perhaps,  however,  some  one  may  say,  "Are  you  not 
ashamed,  Socrates,  to  have  pursued  a  study  from  which 
you  are  now  in  danger  of  dying  ?"  To  such  a  person  I 
should  answer  with  good  reason,'You  do  not  say  well, 
friend,  if  you  think  that  a  man,  who  is  even  of  the  least 
value,  ought  to  take  into  the  account  the  risk  of  life  or 
death,  and  ought  not  to  consider  that  alone  when  he  per- 
forms any  action,  whether  he  is  acting  justly  or  unjustly, 
and  the  part  of  a  good  man  or  bad  man^  For,  according 
to  your  reasoning,  all  those  demi-godffihat  died  at  Troy 
would  be  vile  characters,  as  well  all  the  rest  as  the  son  of 
Thetis,  who  so  far  despised  danger  in  comparison  of  sub- 
mitting to  disgrace,  that  when  his  mother,  who  was  a  god- 
dess, spoke  to  him,  in  his  impatience  to  kill  Hector,  some- 
thing to  this  effect,  as  I  think,*. "  My  son,  if  you  revenge 
the  death  of  your  friend  Patroclus,  and  slay  Hector,  you 
will  yourself  die,  for,-"  she  said, "  death  awaits  you  imme- 
diately after  Hector ;"  but  he,  on  hearing  this,  despised 
death  and  danger,  and,  dreading  much  more  to  live  as  a 
coward,  and  not  avenge  his  friends,  said,  "  May  I  die  im- 
mediately when  I  have  inflicted  punishment  on  the  guilty, 
that  I  may  not  stay  here  an  object  of  ridicule,  by  the 
curved  ships,  a  burden  to  the  ground?" — do  you  think 
that  he  cared  for  death  and  danger  ?  For  thus  it  is,  O 
Athenians !  in  truth :  wherever  any  one  has  posted  himself, 

*  "Iliad," lib.  xviii.,  ver.  94,  etc. 
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either  thinking  it  to  be  better,  or  has  been  posted  by  hit 
chief,  there,  as  it  appears  to  me,  he  ought  to  remain  aiid 
meet  danger,  taking  no  account  either  of  death  or  any 
thing  else  in  comparison  with  disgrace. 

17.  I  then  should  be  acting  strangely,  O  AtheuiausI  if, 
when  the  generals  whom  you  chose  to  command  me  as- 
signed rae  my  post  at  Potidiea,  at  Araphipoliu,  and  at  I>e- 
lium,  I  thea  remained  where  they  posted  me,  like  any  oth- 
er person,  and  encountered  the  danger  of  death ;  bat  when 
the  deity,  as  I  thought  and  believed,  assigned  it  as  my  duty 
to  pass  my  life  in  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  in  examm- 
ing  myself  and  others,  I  should  on  that  occasion,  through 
faar  of  death  or  any  thing  else  whateoover,  desert  my  post. 
Strange  indeed  would  it  be;  and  then,  in  truth,  any  one 
might  justly  bring  me  to  trial,  and  accuse  me  of  not  be- 
lieving in  the  gods,  from  disobeying  the  oracle,  fearing 
death,  and  thinking  myself  to  be  wise  when  I  am  not. 
For  to  fear  death,  O  Athenians !  is  nothing  else  than  to  ap- 

Cr  to  be  wise,  without  being  so ;  for  it  is  to  appear  to 
iw  what  one  does  not  know.  For  no  one  knows  but 
that  death  ia  the  greatest  of  all  good  to  man ;  but  men 
fear  it,  as  if  they  well  know  that  it  is  the  greatest  of  evils. 
And  how  is  not  this  the  most  reprehensible  ignorance,  to 
think  that  one  knows  what  one  does  not  know?  But  I,  O 
Athenians  1  in  thia, perhaps, differ  from  most  men;  and  if 
I  should  say  that  I  am  in  any  thing  wiser  than  another,  it 
would  be  in  this,  that  not  having  a  competent  knowledge 
of  the  things  in  Hades,  I  also  think  that  I  have  not  such 
knowledge.  But  to  act  unjustly,  and  to  disobey  my  supe- 
rior, whether  God  or  man,  I  know  ie  evil  and  base.  I  shall 
never,  therefore,  fear  or  shun  things  which,  for  anght_^I 
know,  may  be  good,  before  evils  which  I  know  to  be  evils. 
So  that,  even  if  you  should  now  dismiss  me,  not  yielding 
to  the  instances  of  Anytus,  who  said  that  either  I  should 
not'  appear  here  at  all,  or  that,  if  I  did  appear,  it  was  im- 
possible  not  to  put  me  to  death,  telling  you  that  if  I  es- 
caped, your  sons,  studying  what  Socrates  teaches,  woald 
all  be  utterly  corrupted ;  if  you  should  address  me  thus, 
"  Socrates,  we  shall  not  now  yield  to  Anytus,  but  dismiss 
yon,  on  this  condition,  however,  that  you  no  longer  peree- 
'See  tba  "Crita/'secE. 
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vera  in  your  researches  nor  study  philosopliy ;  aod  if  here- 
after you  are  delected  in  so  doing,  you  shall  die  " — if,  as  I 
said,  you  should  dismiss  mo  on  these  terms,  I  should  say 
to  you,"0  Athenians!  I  honor  and  love  you;  but  I  ahaU 
obey  God  rather  than  you ;  and  bo  long  as  I  breathe  and 
am  able,  I  shall  not  cease  studying  philosophy,  and  exhort- 
ing you  aud  warning  any  one  of  you  I  may  happen  to 
meet,  saying,  as  I  have  been  accustomed  to  do :  '  0  best  of 
men  I  seeing  you  are  an  Athenian,  of  a  city  the  raost  pow- 
erful and  most  renowned  for  wisdom  and  strength,  are 
you  not  ashamed  of  being  careful  for  riches,  how  you  may 
acquire  them  in  greatest  abundance,  and  for  glory,  and 
honor,  but  care  not  nor  take  any  thought  for  wisdom  and 
truth,  and  for  your  soul,  how  it  may  be  made  moat  per- 
fect ?'  "  And  Lf  any  one  of  you  should  question  my  asser- 
tion, and  affirm  that  he  does  care  for  these  things,  I  shall 
not  at  once  let  him  go,  nor  depart,  but  I  shall  question 
bim,  sift  and  prove  him.  And  if  he  should  appear  to  me 
not  to  possess  virtue,  but  to  pretend  that  he  does,  I  shall 
reproach  him  for  that  he  sets  the  least  value  on  things  of 
the  greatest  worth,  but  the  highest  on  things  that  are 
worthless.  Thus  I  shall  act  to  all  whom  I  meet,  both 
yomig  and  old,  stranger  and  citizen,  but  rather  to  you,  my 
fellow-citizens,  because  ye  are  more  nearly  allied  to  me. 
For  be  well  assured,  this  the  deity  commands.  And  I 
think  that  no  greater  good  has  ever  befallen  yon  in  the 
city  than  my  zeal  for  the  service  of  the  god.  For  I  go 
about  doing  nothing  else  than  persuading  you,  both  young 
and  old,  to  take  no  care  either  for  the  body,  or  for  riches, 
prior  to  or  so  much  as  for  the  soul,  how  it  may  be  made 
most  perfect,(teUing  you  that  virtue  does  not  spring  from 
riches,  but  ricRes  and  all  other  human  blessings,  both  pri- 
vate and  public,  fi'om  virtue.)  If,  then,  by  saying  these 
things,  I  corrupt  the  youth,'the8e  things  must  be  mis- 
chievous; but  if  any  one  says  that  I  speak  other  things 
tlian  these,  he  misleads  you,'  Therefore  I  must  say,  O 
Athenians  1  either  yield  to  Anylus  or  do  not,  either  dis- 
miss me  or  not,  since  I  shall  not  act  otherwise,  even 
though  I  must  die  many  deaths. 

'  OvSIf  XJyEi, UUsrallf , " he  Eaya  nothing:"  on  se  trompe,  ou  I'on  Tonft 
impoae,  CousR. 
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18.  Murmur  not,  O  Atheninna  1  but  continue  to  attend 
to  my  request,  not  td  murmur  at  wliiit  I  Bay,  but  to  listen, 
for,  aa  I  think,  yon_w-ill-deii.ve  benefit  from  listening.  For 
I  am  going  to  say  other  things  to  you,  at  which,  perlinjis, 
you  will  raise  a  clamor ;  but  ou  no  aeuount  do  bo.  Be  well 
assured,  tlien,  if  you  put  me  to  death,  being  such  a  mmi 
an  I  Bay  I  am,  j'ou  will  not  Jnjure^tBe  more  th:>u  yoiiv- 
selves.  For  neither  will  JJlelitus  nof  Anytus  harm  me; 
rLorTTave  they  the  power ;  ijor  I  do  not  think  tliut  it  is  pos-  '' 
aible  for  a  better  man  to  be  inj  ured  by  a  worse^  He  may 
perhaps  have  me  condemned  to  death,  or  banished,  or  de- 
prived  of  civil  rights ;  and  be  or  others  may  perhaps  con- 
eider  these  as  mighty  evils :  I,  however,  do  not  consider 
them  BO,  but  that  it  is  much  more  mo  to  do  what  he  is  now- 
doing,  to  endeavor  to  put  a  man  to  death  unjustly.  Kow, 
therefore,  O  Athenians  I  I  am  far  from  making  a  defense 
on  my  behalf,  as  any  one  might  think,  but  I  do  so  on 
your  own  behalf,  lest  by  condemning  me  you  fihould  of- 
fend at  all  with  respect  to  the  gift  of  the  deity  to  you. 
For,  if  you  should  put  me  to  death,  you  will  not  easily  find 
Buch  another,  though  it  may  be  ridiculous  to  say  bo,  alto- 
gether attached  by  the  deity  to  this  city  as  to  a  powerful 
and  generous  horse, somewhat  sluggish  from  his  size,  and 
requiring  to  be  roused  by  a  gad-fly ;  so  the  deity  appears 
to  have  nnited  me,  being  such  a  person  as  I  am,  to  the 
oily,  that  I  may  rouse  you,  and  persuade  and  reprove  ev- 
ery one  of  you,  nor  ever  cease  besetting  you  throughout 
the  whole  day.  Such  another  man,  O  Athenians  1  will  not 
easily  be  found ;  therefore,  if  you  will  take  my  advice,  you 
will  spare  me.  But"  you,  perhaps,  being  irritated,  like 
drowsy  persons  who  are  roused  from  sleep,  will  stiike  me, 
I  and,  yielding  to  Anytus,  will  unthinkingly  condemn  me 
I  to  death ;  and  then  you  will  pass  the  rest  of  your  life  in 
\  sleep,  unless  the  deity,  caring  for  yon,  should  send  eomo 
I  one  else  to  you.  But  that  I  am  a  person  who  has  been 
I  given  by  the  deity  to  this  city,  you  may  discern  from 
hence ;  for  it  is  not  like  the  ordinary  conduct  of  men,  that 
I  should  have  neglected  all  my  own  affairs,  and  suffered 
my  private  interest  to  be  neglected  for  so  many  years,  and 
that  I  should  constantly  attend  to  your  concerns,  address- 
ing myself  to  eacli  of  you  separately,  like  a  father,  or  eld- 
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er  brother,  persuading  you  to  tUe  pursuit  of  virtae.  And 
if  I  bad  derived  any  profit  from  ihia  course,  and  had  re- 
ceived pay  for  my  exliortatioiis,  there  would  have  been 
aoine  reason  for  my  conduct;  but  now  you  eee  yourselves 
that  my  accusers,  who  have  so  shamelessly  caluinuiated 
me  in  every  thing  else,  have  uot  had  the  impudence  to 
charge  me  with  this,  and  to  bring  witnesses  to  prove  th:tt 
I  ever  either  exacted  or  demanded  any  reward.  And  I 
think  I  produce  a  euificient  proof  that  I  speak  the  trutii, 
namely,  my  poverty. 

19.  Perhaps,  however,  it  may  appear  absurd  that  I,  go- 
ing about,  thus  advise  you  iu  private  and  make  myself  busy, 
but  never  venture  to  present  myself  in  public  before  your 
assemblies  and  give  advice  to  the  city.  The  cause  of  this 
ia  that  which  you  have  often  and  in  many  places  heard 
me  mention  :  because  I  am  moved  by  a  certain  divine  aud 
spiritual  itifluence,  which  also  Melitus,  through  mockery, 
has  set  out  in  the  indictment.  This  began  with  me  from 
childhood,  being  a  kiiid  of  voice  which,  when  present,  al- 
ways diverts  me  from  what  I  am  about  to  do,  bnt  never 
nrgoH  me  on.  This  it  is  which  opposed  my  meddling  in 
public  politics ;  and  it  appears  to  me  to  have  opposed  me 
very  properly.  For  be  well  assured,  O  Atlienians !  if  I 
bad  long  since  attempted  to  intermeddle  with  politics,  I 
should  have  perished  long  ago,  and  should  not  have  at  all 
benefited  you  or  myself.  And  be  not  angry  with  me  for 
Epeaking  the  trulb.  For  it  is  not  possible  that  any  man 
shonld  be  safe  who  sincerely  opposes  either  you,  or  any 
other  multitude,  and  who  prevents  many  unjust  and  il- 
legal actions  fi'om  being  committed  in  a  city;\tut  it  is 
necessary  that  he  who  in  earnest  contends  for  justice,  if 
he  will  be  safe  for  but  a  short  time,  should  live  privately, 
and  take  no  part  in  pnbiic  afEairs^ 

20.  I  will  give  vou  strong  prSbfs  of  this,  not  woi-ds,  but, 
what  yon  value,  facts.  Keai',  then,  what  has  happened  to 
me,  that  yon  may  know  that  I  would  not  yield  to  any  one 
oonti'aiy  to  what  is  just,  through  fear  of  death,  at  the  same 
time  that  by  not  yielding  I  must  perish.  I  shall  tell  you 
what  will  be  displeasing  and  wearisome,'  yet  true.     For  I, 

'  But  Tor  (he  Biilhority  of  Stnltbaiim,  I  shoiitd  hare  translated  SiiaviKH 
"foL-cnsic;"  that  is,  eueh  BrgumenU  aa  an  advocAte  would  um  ' 
of  JnsCice. 
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O  Alheniaua  1  never  bore  any  other  mngisteriiil 
the  city,  but  bavo  been  a  senator:  and  our  Aiitioehean 
tribe  happened  to  snppiy  the  Prytanes  when  you  chose  to 
condemn  in  a  body  the  ten  gcnetala,  who  had  not  taken 
ofF  those  that  perished  in  the  sea-fight,  in  violation  of  the 
law,  as  you  afterward  all  thought.  At  that  tinio  I  alone 
of  the  Prytanes  opposed  your  doing  any  thing  contrary  to 
the  laws,  and  I  voted  against  you  j  and  when  the  orators 
were  ready  to  denounce  me,  and  to  carry  me  before  a  mag- 
istrate, and  you  urged  and  cheered  tliem  on,  I  thought  I 
ought  rather  to  meet  the  danger  with  law  and  justice  on 
my  side,  than,  through  fear  of  imprisonment  or  death,  to 
take  part  with  you  in  your  unjust  designs.  And  this  hap- 
pened while  the  oity  was  governed  by  a  democracy.  But 
when  it  became  an  oligarchy,  the  Thirty,  having  scot  for 
me  with  four  others  to  the  Tholus,  ordered  us  to  bring 
Leon  the  Salaminian  from  Salamis,  that  be  might  be  put 
to  death;  and  they  gave  many  similar  orders  to  many 
others,  wishing  to  involve  as  many  as  they  could  in  guilt. 
Then,  however,  I  showed,  not  in  word  but  in  deed,  that  I 
did  not  caro  for  death,  if  the  expression  be  not  too  rude, 
in  the  smallest  degree;  but  that  all  my  care  was  to  do 
nothing  unjust  or  unholy.  For  that  government,  strong 
as  it  was,  did  not  so  overawe  me  as  to  make  me  commit 
an  nnjnst  action  ;  but  when  we  oame  out  from  the  Tholiis, 
the  four  went  to  Salamis,  and  brought  back  Leon ;  but  I 
went  away  home.  And  perhaps  for  this  I  should  have 
been  pnt  to  death,  if  that  government  had  not  been  speeil- 
ily  broken  up.  And  of  this  you  can  have  many  witnesses. 
21,  Do  you  think,  then,  that  I  sbonld  have  survived  so 
many  years,  if  I  had  engird  in  public  afiairs,  and,  acting 
as  becomes  a  good  man,  had  aided  the  cause  of  justice, 
and,  as  I  ought,  bad  deemed  this  of  the  highest  importance? 
Far  from  it,  O  Athenians  1  nor  would  any  olhei-  man  have 
done  so.  But  T,  ihroneh  the  whole  of  my  life,  if  I  have 
done  any  thing  in  pnbhc,  shall  be  found  to  be  a  man,  and, 
the  very  same  in  private,  who  has  never  made  a  concession 
to  any  one  contraiy  to  justice,  neither  to  any  other,  nor  to 
any  one  of  these  whom  my  calumniators  say  are  my  dis- 
ciples. I,  however,  was  never  the  prcoe|>tor  of  any  one ; 
bat  if  any  one  desired  to  hear  me  speaking,  and  to  see  me 
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ceive  money,  and  not  wlien  I  do  not  receive  any,  but  I  al- 
low both  rich  and  poor  alike  to  (luestion  me,  and,  if  any 
one  wishes  it,  to  answer  me  and  bear  what  I  have  to  eay. 
And  for  these,  whether  any  one  proves  to  be  a  good  man 
or  not,  I  can  not  justly  be  responsible,  because  1  never  ei- 
ther promised  them  any  instruction  or  taught  them  at  nil. 
But  if  any  one  says  that  he  has  over  learned  oi'  heard  any 
thing  from  me  in  private,  which  all  others  have  not,  be  well 
assured  that  he  does  not  speak  the  truth. 

22.  But  why  do  some  delight  to  spend  so  long  a  time 
with  ma  ?  Ye  have  heard,  O  Athenians  1  I  have  told  yoa 
the  whole  truth,  that  they  delight  to  bear  those  closely 
questioned  who  think  that  they  are  "wise  but  are  not;  for 
tliis  is  by  no  means  disagreeable.  But  this  duty,  as  I  say, 
has  been  enjoined  me  by  the  deity,  by  oracles,  by  dreams, 
and  by  every  mode  by  whioh  any  other  divine  decree  haa 
ever  enjoined  any  thing  to  man  to  do.  \  These  things,  O 
Athenians  1  are  both  true,  and  easily  confuted  if  uot  true. 
For  if  I  am  now  corrupting  some  of  the  youths,  and  have 
ah'eady  corrupted  others,  it  were  fitting,  surely,  that  if  any 
of  them,  having  become  advanced  in  life,  haJi  discovered 
that  I  gave  them  bad  advice  when  they  were  young,  they 
should  now  rise  up  against  me,  accuse  me,  and  have  me 
punished ;  or  if  they  were  themselves  unwilling  to  do  this, 
some  of  their  kindred,  their  fathers,  or  brothers,  or  other 
relatives,  if  their  kinsman  have  ever  sostained  any  damage 
from  me,  should  now  call  it  to  mind.  Many  of  them,  how- 
ever, are  here  present,  whom  I  see :  first,  Crito,  my  contem- 
poraiy  and  fellow-burgher,  father  of  this  Critobulus ;  thea 
Lysanias  of  Sphettus,  father  of  this  .Machines ;  again,  An- 
tiphon  of  Cephisu 8,  father  of  Epigeues.  There  are  those 
others,  too,  whose  brothers  maintained  the  same  intimacy 
with  me,  namely,  Nicostratus,  son  of  Theosdotidus,  brother 
of  Theodotus — Theodotus  indeed  is  dead,  so  that  he  could 
not  deprecate  his  brother's  proceedings — ^and  Paralus  here, 
son  of  Demodocus,  whose  brother  was  Tlieages ;  and  Adi- 
mantus,  son  of  Ariston,  whose  brother  is  this  Plato;  and 
jEantodorus,  whose  brother  is  this  Apollodorus.  I  could 
also  mention  many  others  to  you,  some  one  of  whom  cer- 
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tainly  Melitns  ought  to  have  adduced  in  hia  speech  as 
witness.  If,  however,  he  tbea  forgot  to  do  so,  let  him  no 
adduce  thera ;  I  give  him  leave  to  do  so,  and  let  him  say  itj, 
if  he  has  any  ihiiig  of  the  kind  to  allege.  But,  quite  con- 
trary to  this,  you  will  find,  0  Athenians  I  all  ready  to  as- 
sist lUG,  who  have  corrupted  and  injured  their  relatives, 
as  Melitns  and  Anytus  say.  For  those  who  have  been 
themselves  corrupted  might  perhaps  have  some  reason  for 
aBsisting  me ;  hut  those  who  have  not  been  corrupted,  men 
now  advanced  in  life,  their  relatives,  what  other  reason 
can  they  have  for  assisting  me,  except  that  right  and  just 
one,  that  they  know  that  Mchtus  speaks  falsely,  and  tEiat  I 
speak  the  truth. 

23,  Well,  then,  Athenians,  these  are  pretty  much  the 
things  I  have  to  say  in  my  defense,  and  others  perhaps  of 
the  same  kind.  Perhaps,  however,  some  among  you  will 
be  indignant  on  recollecting  his  own  case,  if  he,  when  en- 
gaged in  a  cause  far  leas  than  this,  implored  and  besought 
the  judges  with  many  tears,  bringing  forward  his  children 
in  order  that  he  might  excite  their  utmost  compassion, 
and  many  others  of  his  relatives  and  friends,  whereas  I  do 
none  of  tliese  things,  although  I  may  appear  to  be  incur- 
ring the  extremity  of  danger.  Perhaps,  therefore,  some 
one,  taking  notice  of  this,  may  become  move  determined 
against  me,  and,  being  enraged  at  this  very  conduct  of 
mine,  may  give  hia  vote  under  the  influence  of  anger.  If, 
then,  any  one  of  you  is  thus  affected — I  do  not,  however, 
suppose  that  there  is — but  if  there  shoold  be,  I  think  I 
may  reasonably  say  to  him  :  "I,  too,  O  best  of  men,  have 
relatives ;  for,  to  make  use  of  that  saying  of  Horaei',  I  am 
not  sprung  from  an  oak,  nor  from  a  rock,  but  from  men, 
so  that  I,  too,  O  Athenians  I  have  relatives,  and  three  sons, 
one  now  grown  np,  and  two  boys :  I  shall  not,  however, 
bring  any  one  of  them  forward  and  implore  you  to  acqoit 
me.    Why,  then,  shall  I  not  do  this?   Not  from  contumacy, 

0  Athenians  1  nor  disrespect  toward  you.    Wliother  or  not , 

1  am  undaunted  at  the  prospect  of  death  is  another  ques- 
tion ;  but,  out  of  regard  to  my  own  character,  and  yoursj 
and  that  of  the  whole  city,  it  docs  not  appear  to  me  to  be 
honorable  that  I  should  do  any  thing  of  this  kind  at  my 
age,  and  with  the  reputation  I  have,  whether  ti'ue  or  false. 
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do,  and  I  leave  it  to  yoii  and  to  the  deity  to  judf_ 
ceruing  me  in  such  way  as  will  be  best  both  for  lue  i 
for  you. 

[Socrates  here  conclitdes  his  defense,  and,  the  votes  be-  I 
iog  lakeu,  he  Ib  deulai-ed  guilty  by  a  majority  of  voices. 
He  thereupon  resumes  his  address.] 

25.  That  I  should  not  be  grieved,  O  Athenians !  at 
what  has  happened — namely,  that  you  have  condemned  me 
— as  well  many  other  circumstances  concur  in  bringing  to 
pass;  and,  moreover,  this,  that  what  has  happened  has  not 
happened  contrary  to  my  expectation ;  bnl  I  much  rather 
wonder  at  the  number  of  votes  on  either  side.  For  I  did 
not  expect  that  I  should  be  condemned  by  so  small  a  num- 
ber, but  by  a  large  majority ;  but  now,  as  it  seems,  if  only 
three  more  votes  had  changed  sides,  I  should  have  been 
acquitted.  So  far  as  Melitus  Is  concerned,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  I  have  been  already  acquitteil ;  and  not  only  have  I 
been  acquitted,  but  it  is  clear  to  every  one  that  had  not 
Anytus  and  Lycon  come  forward  to  accuse  me,  he  would 
have  been  fined  a  thousand  drachmas,  for  not  having  ob- 
tained a  fifth  pai-t  of  the  votes. 

26.  The  man,  then,  awards   me   the   penalty  of  death. 
Well.     But  what  shall  I,  on  my  part,  0  Athenians  1  award 
myself?     Is  it  not  clear  that  it  will  be  snch  as  I  "deserve? 
What,  then,  is  that?    Do  I  deserve  to  suffer,  or  to  pay  a 
fine?  for  that  I  have  purposely  during  my  life  not  remain-  ' 
ed  quiet,  but  neglecting  what  moRt  men  seek  after,  mnn-  i 
ey-making,  domestic  concerns,  militai'y  command,  popular 
oratory,  and,  moreover,  all  the  magistracies,  oonapiracies, 
and  cabals  that  are  met  with  in  the  city,  thinking  that  I 
was  iu  reality  too  upright  a  man  to  be  safe  if  I  took  part 
in  such  things,  I  therefore  did  not  apply  myself  to  those 
pursuits,  by  attending  to  which  I  should  have  been  of  no  1 
servioe  either  to  you  or  to  myself;  but  in  order  to  confer  1 
the  greatest  beneiit  on  each  of  you  privately,  as  I  aftirt 

I  thereupon  applied  myself  to  that  object,  endcavoiing  to  - 1 
persuade  every  one  of  you  not  to  take  any  care  of  his  own   ( 
affairs  before  be  had  taken  care  of  himself,  in  what  wa^ 
he  may  become  the  best  and  wisest,  nor  of  the  affairs  of  i 
the  city  before  he  took  care  of  the  city  itself ;  and  that  ha 
shonld  attend  to  other  things  In  the  same  manner.     What  ] 
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treatment,  then,  do  I  deserve,  seeiog  I  am  such  a  man  ? 
Somu  rowavd,  0  Athenians !  if,  at  least,  I  am  to  be  csti- 
luated  according  to  my  real  dcsei'ts ;  and,  moreover,  suuh  a 
reward  as  woald  be  suitable  to  me.  What,  llien,is  suita- 
ble to  a  poor  man,  a  benefactoi',  and  who  has  need  of  lei- 
Bore  ill  order  to  give  yon  good  advice?  There  is  nothing 
BO  Buitable,  O  Athenians  1  as  that  such  a  man  Bhoiild  bo 
maintained  in  the  Prytaneum,  and  this  lundi  move  thaa  if 
one  of  you  had  been  victorious  at  the  Olympiu  games  in  a 
horse-race,  or  in  the  two  or  four  liorsed  clianot  race :  for 
such  a  one  makes  you  appear  to  be  happy,  but  I,  to  be  so ; 
and  he  does  not  need  support,  but  I  do.  If,  therefore,  I 
must  award  a  aeiitence  according  to  my  just  deserts,  I 
award  this,  maintetiance  in  the  Prytaueum. 

27.  Perhaps,  however,  in  speaking  to  you  thus,  I  appear 
to  you  to  speak  in  the  Bame  presumptuous  manner  as  I 
did  respecting  commiseration  and  entreaties;  but  such  is 
not  the  case,  O  Athenians !  it  is  rather  this :  I  am  per- 
suaded that  I  never  designedly  injnred  any  man,  tliough  I 
can  not  persuade  you  of  this,  for  we  have  oonversed  with 
each  other  but  for  a  short  time.  For  if  thei-o  were  the 
same  law  with  you  as  with  other  men,  that  in  capital  casea 
the  trial  should  Inst  not  only  one  day,  but  many,  I  think 
you  would  be  persuaded ;  but  it  is  not  easy  in  a  short  time 
to  do  away  with  great  calumnieB.  Being  persuaded,  th( 
that  I  have  injnrSi  no  one,  I  am  far  from  intending  to 
jure  myself,  and  of  pronouncing  against  myself  that  I  ..  .^ 
deserving  of  punishment,  and  Irom  awarding  myself  an« 
thing  of  the  kind.  Through  fear  of  what?  lest  I  should 
suffer  tliat  which  Melitus  awards  me,  of  which  I  say  I 
know  not  whether  it  be  good  or  evil?  Instead  of  this,  shall 
I  choose  what  I  well  know  to  be  evil,  and  award  that? 
Shall  1  choose  imprisonment?  And  why  should  I  live  in 
prison,  a  slave  to  the  established  magistraoy,  tlie  Eleven  ? 
6hall  I  choose  a  fine,  and  to  be  imprisoned  until  I  have 
paid  it?  But  this  is  the  same  as  that  which  I  just  now 
mentioned,  for  I  have  not  money  to  pay  it.  Shall  I,  then, 
award  myseif  exile?  For  perhaps  you  would  consent  to 
this  award.  I  sliould  indeed  be  very  fond  of  life,  O 
Athenians  !  if  I  were  so  devoid  of  reason  na  not  to  be  able 
to  reflect  that  you,  who  are  my  fellow-citizens,  have  been 
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scoi'rsGS,  bat  ^^H 
to  yon  tliat    ^^ 


nnable  to  endure  ray  manner  of  life  and  discoii 
they  liave  become  bo  burdensome  and  odious  to  you  tbat 
you  BOW  seek  to  be  rid  of  them  :  others,  lio we ver,  will  easily 
bear  them.  Far  fi'om  it,  O  Athenians  !  A  fine  life  it  would 
be  for  me  at  my  age  to  go  out  wandering,  and  driven  from 
city  to  city,  and  bo  to  live.  For  I  well  know  that,  wherev- 
er I  may  go,  the  youth  will  listen  to  me  when  I  speak,  as 
they  do  here.  And  if  I  repulse  them,  they  will  themselves 
drive  me  out,  persuading  the  ekloi's;  and  if  I  do  not  re- 
pulse them,  their  fathers  and  kindred  will  banish  rao  on 
their  account. 

28.  Perhaps,  however,  some  one  will  say,  Cau  you  not, 
Soorates,  when  you  liave  gone  fi-om  us,  live  a  silent  and 
quiet  life?  This  is  the  most  difficult  thing  of  ali  to  per- 
Buade  some  of  yon.  For  if  1  say  that  that  would  be  to 
disobey  the  deity,  and  that,  therefore,  it  ia  impossible  for 
me  to  live  quietly,  yon  would  not  believe  me,  thinking  I 
Bpoke  ivotiicaUy.  ^If,  on  the  other  hand,  I  say  that  this  is 
the  greatest  good  to  man, to  discourse  daily  ou  viitue, and 
other  things  which  you  have  heard  me  discussing,  examin- 
ing both  myself  and  others,  but  that  a  life  without  investi- 
gation is  not  worth  living  for,  still  less  would  you  believe 
rae  if  I  said  thisj    Such,  however,  is  the  case,  as  I  affirm, 

0  Athenians  1  though  it  is  not  ensy  to  persuade  you.  And 
at  the  same  time  I  am  not  accustomed  to  thiuk  myself  de-, 
eening  of  any  ill.  If,  indeed,  I  were  rich, I  would  amcrtv 
myself  in  such  a  sum  as  I  should  be  able  to  pay ;  for  then 

1  should  have  suffered  no  harm,  but  now — for  I  ean  not, 
unless  yon  are  willing  to  amerce  me  in  such  a  sum  as  I  am 
able  to  pay.  But  perhaps  I  could  pay  you  a  mina  of  sil- 
ver :  in  that  sum,  then,  I  amerce  myself.  But  Plato  here, 
O  Athenians !  and  Crito  Critobnlus,  and  Apolloiiorus  bid 
me  amerce  myself  in  thirty  minre,  and  tliey  offer  to  ba 
sureties.  I  amerce  myself,  then,  to  you  in  that  sum ;  and 
they  will  be  sufficient  sui'eties  for  the  money. 

[Tlie  judges  now  proceeded  to  pass  the  sentence,  and 
condemned  Socrates  to  death  ;  whereupon  he  continued  :] 

29.  For  the  sake  of  no  long  space  of  time,  O  Athenians ! 
you  will  incur  the  character  and  reproacii  at  the  hands 
of  those  who  wish  to  defame  the  city,  of  having  put  that 
wise  man,  Socrates,  to  death.    For  those  who  wish  to  de- 
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fame  you  will  assert  that  I  am  wise,  tbongh  I  am  noti 
If,  then,  you  had  waited  for  a  short  time,  this  would  have 
happened  of  its  owu  accord ;  for  observe  my  age,  that  it 
is  far  advanced  in  life,  and  near  death.  But  1  say  this 
not  to  you  all,  but  to  those  only  who  have  condemned  me 
to  die.  And  I  say  this,  too,  to  the  same  persons.  Per- 
hapa  you  think,  O  Athenians !  that  I  have  been  uonvicted 
through  the  want  of  arguments,  by  which  I  might  have 
perauadcd  you,  had  I  thought  it  right  to  do  and  say  any 
thing,  GO  that  I  might  escape  pnnishment.  Far  otherwise : 
I  have  been  convicted  through  want  indeed,  yet  not  of 
arguments,  but  of  audacity  and  impudence,  and  of  the  in- 
clination to  say  such  things  to  you  as  would  have  been 
most  agreeable  for  you  to  hear,  had  I  lamented  and  b^ 
wailed  and  done  and  said  many  other  things  unworthy  <^ 
me,  as  I  affirm,  but  such  as  you  are  accustomed  to  neai 
from  others.  But  neither  did  I  then  think  that  I  ought^ 
for  the  sake  of  avoiding  dangei',  to  do  any  thing  unworth**] 
of  a  freeman,  nor  do  I  now  repent  of  having  so  defended  I 
myself ;  but  I  should  much  rather  choose  to  die,  having  M:' 
defended  myself,  than  to  live  in  that  way.  For  neither  in 
a  trial  nor  in  battle  is  it  right  that  I  or  any  one  else  shonld^ 
employ  every  possible  means  whereby  he  may  avoid  death  J 
for  in  battle  it  is  frequently  evident  that  a  man  might 
escape  death  by  laying  down  hia  arms,  and  throwing  him- 
self on  the  mercy  of  his  parsuera.  And  there  are  many 
other  devices  in  every  danger,  by  which  to  avoid  death,  if 
a  man  dares  to  do  and  say  every  thing,  (But  this  ia  not 
difficult,  O  Athenians !  to  escape  death ;  but  it  is  muoh 
more  difficult  to  avoid  depravity,  for  it  runs  swifter  than' 
deathj  And  now  I,  being  slow  and  aged,  am  overtaken' 
by  the  slower  of  the  two ;  but  my  accusei's,  being  strong 
and  active,  have  been  overtaken  by  the  swifter,  wickednessi. 
And  now  I  depart,  condemned  by  you  to  death  ;  but  they 
condemned  by  truth,  as  guilty  of  iniquity  and  injusticei 
and  I  abide  my  sentence,  and  so  do  they.  These  things, 
perhaps,  ought  so  to  be,  and  I  think  that  they  are  for  the 
best. 

30,  In  the  next  place,  I  desire  to  predict  to  you  who 
have  condemned  mo,  what  will  be  your  fate ;  for  I  am  nov 
in  that  condition  in  which  men  most  frequently  proph* 
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eay — ^namely,  when  they  are  aboat  to  die,  I  b;  _ 
to  you,  O  AtbenianB  I  who  have  condciQned  me  to  death, 
that  immediately  after  my  death  a  pimiabment  will  ovav- 
take  yoii,  f ar  moi-e  severe,  by  Jupiter!  thau  that  which  you 
have  inflicted  ou  me.  For  you  have  done  this,  thinking 
you  should  be  fi'eed  from  the  necessity  of  giving  an  ac- 
count of  your  lives.  Tlie  very  contrary,  however,  as  I  af- 
firm, will  happen  to  you.  Your  accusers  will  be  more  nu- 
merous, whom  I  have  now  restrained,  though  you  did  not 
perceive  it ;  and  they  will  bo  more  severe,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  younger,  aud  you  will  be  more  indignant.  For 
if  you  think  that  by  putting  men  to  death  you  will  re- 
strain any  one  from  upbraiding  you  because  you  do  not 
live  well,  you  are  much  mistaken ;  for  this  method  of  es- 
cape is  neither  possible  nor  liouorable ;  but  that  other  is 
most  honor.^ble  and  most  easy,  not  to  put  a  check  upou 
others,  but  for  a  man  to  take  heed  to  Iiimself  how  he  may 
be  most  perfect.  Having  predicted  thus  much  to  those 
of  yon  who  have  condemned  me,  I  take  my  leave  of  you. 

31.  But  with  you  who  have  voted  for  my  acquittal  T 
■would  gladly  hold  converse  on  what  has  now  taken  place, 
while  the  magisti'ates  are  busy,  and  I  am  not  yet  carried 
to  the  place  where  I  must  die.  Stay  with  me,  then,  so 
long,  0  Athenians !  for  nothing  hinders  our  coiiversiuj 
with  each  other,  while  we  are  permitted  to  do  bo  ;  for 
wish  to  make  known  to  you,  as  being  my  friends,  the' 
meaning  of  that  which  lias  just  now  befallen  me.  To  rae, 
,1  then,  O  my  judges !  and  in  calling  you  judges  I  call  you 
A  rightly — a  strange  thing  has  liappened.  For  the  wonted 
/  prophetic  voice  of  my  guardian  deity  on  every  former  oc- 
casion, even  in  the  most  trifling  affairs,  opposed  me  if  I 
was  about  to  do  any  thing  wrong;  but  now  that  has  be- 
fallen me  which  ye  yourselves  behold,  and  which  any  one 
would  think,  and  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  extremity 
of  evil ;  yet  neither  when  I  departed  from  home  in  the 
morning  did  the  warning  of  the  god  oppose  me,  nor  when 
I  came  np  here  to  the  place  of  trial,  nor  in  my  address 
when  I  was  about  to  say  any  thing ;  yet  on  other  ooca- 
sions  it  has  frequently  restrained  me  in  the  midst  of  speak- 
ing. But  now  it  has  never,  throughout  this  proceeding, 
opposed  me,  either  in  what  I  did  or  said.     What,  then,  do 
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inppoBe  to  be  tbe  cause  of  thia  ?  I  will  teU  you  \what 
has  befallen  me  appears  to  be  a.  blessing;  aud  it  is  impos- 
Bible  that  we  think  rightly  who  suppose  that  death  is  an 
evih,i  A  great  proof  of  this  to  me  is  the  fact  that  it  is  im- 
possible but  that  the  accustomed  sigtial  should  have  op- 
posed me,  unless  I  had  beea  about  to  meet  with  soi 
good. 

32.  Moreover,  we  may  hence  conclude  that  there  is  ^ 
hope  that  death  is  a  blessing.  For  to  die  is  one  of 
things :  for  either  the  dead  may  be  annihilated,  and 
no  sensation  of  any  thing  whatever;  or,  ns  it  is  said,  thera 
ai-e  a  certain  change  and  passage  of  the  soul  from  one  place 
to  another.  And  if  it  is  a  privation  of  all  sensaiion,  as  it 
were  a  sleep  in  which  the  sleeper  has  no  dream,  death 
would  be  a  wonderful  gain.  For  I  think  that  if  any  one, 
having  selected  a  night  in  which  he  slept  so  soundly  as 
not  to  have  had  a  dream,  and  having  compared  thia  night 
with  all  the  other  nights  and  days  of  his  life,  should  be  r&- 
quired,  on  consideration,  to  say  bow  many  days  and  nights 
he  had  passed  better  and  more  pleasaTitly  than  this  night 
throughout  his  life,  I  think  that  not  only  a  private  person, 
but  even  the  great  king  himself,  would  find  them  easy  to 
number,  in  compai'ison  with  other  days  and  nights.  If, 
therefore,  death  is  a  thing  of  thia  kind,  I  say  it  is  a  gain ; 
for  thus  all  futurity  appears  to  be  nothing  more  than  one 
night.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  death  is  a  removal  from 
bence  to  another  place,  and  what  is  said  be  ti'uo,  that  all 
the  dead  are  there,  wliat  gi-eater  blessing  can  there  be  than 
this,  my  judges?  For  if,  on  arriving  at  Hades,  released 
from  these  who  pretend  to  be  judges,  one  shall  find  those 
who  are  true  judges,  and  who  are  said  to  judge  there,  Mi- 
nos and  Rhadamanlhu8,^aciis  aud  Triptolenins,  and  such 
others  of  tbe  deiui-gods  as  were  just  during  their  own  life, 
would  this  be  a  sad  removal  ?  At  what  price  woidd  you 
not  estimate  a  conference  with  Orphens  and  Mnsiens,  He- 
siod  and  Homer?  I  indeed  should  be  willing  to  die  oft- 
en, if  thia  be  true.  For  to  me  the  sojourn  there  would 
be  admirable,  when  I  should  meet  with  Palamedes,  and 
Ajax,  son  of  Telamon,  and  any  other  of  tbe  ancients  who 
has  died  by  an  unjust  sentenca  The  comparing  my 
ferings  with  theirs  would,  I  think,  be  no  unpleasing  ouoi 
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palion.  But  the  greatest  pleasure  would  be  to  spend  my 
time  in  questioning  and  examining  the  people  there  as  I 
have  done  those  here,  and  discovering  who  among  thum 
is  wise,  and  who  fancies  himself  to  be  bo,  but  is  not.  At 
what  price,  my  judges,  would  not  any  one  estimate  the 
opportunity  of  questioning  bini  who  led  that  mighty  a 
against  Troy,  or  UlyBsea,  or  Sisyphus,  or  ten  thousand  | 
others  whom  one*  might  mention,  both  men  and  women — 
■with  whom  to  converse  and  associate,  and  to  question 
them,  would  be  an  inconceivable  happiness  ?  Surely  for 
that  the  judges  there  do  not  condemn  to  death;  for  in 
other  respects  those  who  live  there  arc  more  huppy  than 
those  who  are  heie,  and  ore  henceforth  immortiil,  if,  at 
least,  what  is  said  be  ti'ue. 

33.  Yon,  therefore,  O  my  jndgesl  ought  to  entertain 
good  hopes  with  respect  to  deuth,  and  to  meditate  on  this 
one  truth,  that  to  a  good  man  nothing  is  evil,  neither  while 
living  nor  when  dead,  nor  are  his  concerns  neglected  by 
the  gods.  And  what  has  befallen  me  is  not  the  effect  of 
chance;  but  this  is  clear  to  me,  that  now  to  die,  and  lie 
freed  from  my  cares,  is  better  for  me.  On  this  account 
the  warning  in  no  way  turned  me  aside;  and  I  bear  no 
resentment  toward  those  who  condemned  me,  or  against 
my  accusers,  although  they  did  not  condemn  and  accuse 
me  with  this  intention, but  thinking  to  injure  me:  in  this 
they  deserve  to  be  blamed. 

Thus  much,  however,  I  beg  of  them.  Punish  my  sons 
when  they  grow  up,  O  judges !  paining  them,  as  I  have 
pained  yon,  if  they  appear  to  you  to  care  for  riches  or  any 
thing  else  before  virtue;  and  if  they  think  themselves  to 
be  something  when  they  are  nothing,  reproach  them  as  I 
have  done  you,  for  not  attending  to  what  they  ought,  and 
for  conceiving  themselves  to  be  something  when  they  are 
worth  nothing.  If  ye  do  this,  both  I  and  my  sons  shall 
have  met  with  just  treatment  at  your  hands. 

But  it  is  now  time  to  depart — for  me  to  die,  for  you  to 
live.  But  wliich  of  us  is  going  to  a  better  state  is  un- 
known to  every  one  but  God, 
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It  hai  been  remarked  by  Stallbanm  that  Plato  bad  t 
twofold  design  in  thia  dialogue — one,  and  that  the  primary 
one,  to  free  Socrates  from  the  iinpntalion  of  having  at- 
tempted to  corrupt  the  Athenian  youth;  the  other,  to  es- 
tablish the  pi'iuciple  that  under  all  circumstances  it  is  the 
duty  of  a  good  ciliKen  to  obey  the  laws  of  his  country. 
These  two  points,  however,  are  so  closely  interwoven  with 
each  other,  that  the  general  principle  appears  only  to  be 
illustrated  by  the  example  of  Socrates. 

Crito  was  one  of  those  friends  of  Socrates  who  had 
been  present  at  his  trial,  and  had  offered  to  assist  in  pay- 
ing a  fine,  had  a  fine  been  imposed  instead  of  the  sentence 
of  death.  He  appears  to  have  frequently  visited  his  friend 
in  prison  after  his  condemnation ;  and  now,  having  ob- 
tained access  to  his  cell  very  early  in  the  morning,  finds 
him  composed  in  a  quiet  sleep.  He  brings  intelligence 
that  the  ship,  tlio  arrival  of  which  would  be  the  signal  for 
his  death  on  the  following  day,  is  expected  to  amve  forth- 
with, and  takes  occasion  to  entreat  Socrates  to  make  his 
escape,  the  means  of  which  were  already  prepared.  Soc- 
rates thereupon,  having  promised  to  follow  the  advice  of 
Crito  if,  after  tho  matter  had  been  fully  discussed,  it  should 
appear  to  ho  right  to  do  so,  proposes  to  consider  the  duty 
of  a  r.itixcn  toward  his  country ;  and,  having  established 
tha  divino  principle  that  it  is  wrong  to  return  evil  for  , 
«vil,  gOM  on  to  ihow  that  the  obligations  of  a  citizen  t 
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his  country  are  even  more  binding  than  those  of  a  child 
to  its  parent,  or  a  slave  to  his  master,  and  that  therefore  it 
is  his  duty  to  obey  the  established  laws,  at  whatever  cost 
to  himself. 

At  length  Crito  admits  that  he  has  no  answer  to  make, 
and  Socrates  resolves  to  submit  himself  to  the  will  of 
Providence, 
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Socs:  Why  have  you  come  at  this  hour,  Crito?    la 
not  very  early  ? 

Cri.  It  IB.      • 

Socr.  About  what  time? 

Cri,  Scarce  day-break. 

•Socr.  I  wonder  how  the  keeper  of  the  priaoa  came 
admit  you. 

Cri.  He  is  familiar  with  me,  Socrates,  from  my  having 
frequently  come  hither ;  and  he  is  uuder  some  obligatii 

Socr.  Have  jou  j'list  now  come,  or  some  time  since? 

Cri.  A  considerable  time  since. 

Socr.  Why,  then,  did  you  not  wake  me  at  onoe,  insi 
of  sitting  down  by  mo  in  silence  ? 

Cri.  ByJupiterl  Socr.^tes,!  should  not  myself  like  to  be 
BO  long  awake,  and  in  such  affliction.  But  I  have  been  for 
some  time  wondering  at  you,  perceiving  how  sweetly  you 
slept;  and  I  purposely  did  not  awake  you, that  you  mi"ht 
jiasfl  your  time  as  pleasantly  as  possible.  And,  indeed,  I 
have  often  before  throughout  your  whole  life  considered 
yon  happy  in  your  disposition,  but  far  more  so  in  the  pres- 
ent calamity,  seeing  how  easily  and  meekly  you  bear  it. 

Socr.  However,  Crito,  it  would  bo  disconsonant  for  a 
man  at  my  time  of  life  to  repine  because  he  must  needs 
die. 

Cri.  But  others,  Socrates,  at  your  age  have  been  i 
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volved  in  similar  calamitiea,  yet  their  age  haa  not  hindered 
their  repining  at  their  present  fortune, 

Socr.  So  it  is.     But  why  did  yon  come  so  early?  I 

Cri.  Ei-inging  sad  tidings,  Sourates ;  not  sad  to  yon,  as  I 
it  appears,  but  to  mc,  and  hU  your  fi-ieods,  sad  atid  heavy ;  I 
and  which  I,  I  think,  shall  bear  worst  of  aU.  j 

Socr.  Whattidings?  Has  the  ship' arrived framDulos,  ] 
on  the  arrival  of  which  I  must  die  ?  I 

Cri,  It  has  not  yet  arrived;  but  it  appears  to  me  that 
it  will  come  to-day,  from  what  certain  persons  report  who    | 
Lave  come  fi'om  Sunium,'  and  left  it  there.     It  is  clear,    ] 
therefore,  from  these  messengers,  that  it  will  come  to-day,    i 
and  consequently  it  will  be  necessary,  Socrates,  for  yon  to 
die  to-moiTOW. 

2.  Socr.  But  with  good  fortune,  Crito ;  and  if  so  it  i 
please  the  gods,  so  be  it.  I  do  not  thiuk,  however,  that  it  j 
wiil  come  to-day, 

Cri.  Whence  do  you  form  this  conjecture  ?  | 

Socr.  1  will  tell  you.  I  must  die  on  the  day  after  that 
on  which  the  ship  arrives. 

Cri.  So  they  say'  who  have  the  control  of  these  things. 

Socr.  I  do  not  think,  then,  that  it  will  come  to-day,  but 
to-morrow.  I  conjecture  this  fiom  a  dieam  which  I  had 
this  very  night,  not  long  ago ;  and  you  seem  very  oppor- 
tunely to  have  refrtiined  fi'om  waking  me. 

Cri.  But  what  was  this  dream? 

Socr.  A  beautiful  and  majestic  woman,  clad  in  white 
garments,  seemed  to  approach  me,  and  to  call  to  me  aiid 
Bay,  "  Socrates,  three  days  hence  you  will  reach  fertile 
Phthia,"* 

Cri.  What  a  strange  dream,  Socrates  1 

Socr.  Very  clear,  however,  as  it  appears  to  me,  Crito. 

3.  Cri.  Very  much  so,  as  it  seems.     But,  my  dear  Soc- 
rates, even  now  be  persuaded  by  me,  and  save  yourself.    ' 
For  if  yon  die,  not  only  a  single  calamity  will  befall  me, 
but,  besides  being  deprived  of  such   a  fi'iend  as  I  shall 
never  meet  with  again,  I  shall  also  appear  to  many  who  do 

'  See  the  Phiedo,  sec.  1. 

'  A  pmmontorj  at  the  soalhem  extremity  of  Attics. 

•  Tlie  Eleven. 

*SeeUomer'»  " Iliad,"  1.  ix.,T.  3G3. 
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not  know  you  and  me  ■well,  when  I  might  have  saved  yott 
had  I  been  willing  to  spend  my  money,  to  liave  neglected 
to  do  so.  And  what  character  can  be  more  disgraceful 
than  this— to  appear  to  vahie  oue's  riches  more  than  one's 
friends?  For  the  generality  of  men  will  not  be  per- 
suaded that  you  wore  unwilling  to  depart  hence,  when  we 
urged  you  to  it. 

Socr.  But  why,  my  dear  Crito,  should  we  care  so  much 
for  the  opinion  of  the  many  ?  For  the  most  worthy  men, 
whom  we  ought  rather  to  regard,  will  think  that  matters 
have  transpired  as  they  really  have. 

Cri.  Yet  yon  see,  Socrates,  that  it  is  necessary  to  at- 
tend to  the  opinion  of  the  many.  For  the  very  circura- 
Htancea  of  the  present  case  show  that  the  multitude  are 
able  to  effect  not  only  the  smallest  evils,  but  oven  the 
greatest,  if  any  one  ia  calumniated  to  them. 

Socr.  Would,  O  Crito !  that  the  multitude  could  effect 
the  greatest  e\ils,  that  they  might  also  effect  the  greatest 
good ;  for  then  it  would  be  well.  But  now  they  can  do 
neither;  for  they  can  make  a  man  neither  wise  nor  fool- 
ish ;  but  they  do  whatever  chances. 

4.  Cri.  So  let  it  be,  then.  But  answer  me  this,  Soc- 
rates ;  are  you  not  anxious  for  me  aud  other  friends,  lest, 
if  you  should  escape  from  hence,  informers  should  give 
us  trouble,  as  having  seci'etly  carried  yon  off,  and  so  we 
should  be  compelled  either  to  lose  all  our  property,  or  a 
veiy  large  sum,  or  to  suffer  somcliiiug  else  besides  this  ? 
For,  if  you  fear  any  thing  of  the  kind,  dismiss  yonr  fears; 
for  we  are  justified  in  rnnning  tliis  risk  to  save  yon — and, 
if  need  be,  even  a  greater  risk  than  this.  But  be  persuaded 
by  me,  and  do  not  refuse. 

Socr.  I  am  anxious  about  this,  Crito,  and  about  many 
other  things. 

Cri.  Do  not  fear  this,  however;  for  the  sum  is  not 
largo  on  receipt  of  wiiich  certain  persons  are  willing  to 
save  yon,  and  take  you  lience.  In  the  next  place,  do  you 
not  see  how  cheap  these  informers  are,  so  that  there'  would 
be  no  need  of  a  large  sum  for  them  ?  My  foitune  is  at  your 
service,  suffieient,  I  think, for  the  purpose  :  then  if,  out  of 
regard  to  me,  you  do  not  think  right  to  spend  my  money, 
tliese  strangers  here  are  ready  to  spend  theirs.     One  of 
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them,  Simmi.iB  the  Thebim,  lias  brought  Vith  him  a  snf.  ^^^| 
lioient  Hnm  for  the  very  purpose.  Cebes,  too,  is  ready,  ^^H 
and  very  many  others.  So  that,  as  I  said,  do  not,  throngh  ^^H 
fears  of  this  liiDd,  hesitate  to  save  yourself,  nor  let  what  ^^H 
you  said  in  court  give  you  any  trouble,  that  if  you  went  ^^H 
from  henoe  you  would  not  know  what  to  do  with  your-  ^^H 
sell  For  in  many  places,  and  wherever  you  go,  men  will  ^^H 
love  you ;  and  if  you  are  disposed  to  go  to  Theaaaly,  I  ^^H 
have  friends  there  who  will  esteem  you  very  highly,  and  ^^H 
will  insure  your  safety,  ao  that  no  one  in  Thossaly  will  mo-  ^^M 
lest  yon.  ^^M 
5.  Moreover,  Socrates,  you  do  not  appear  to  me  to  pur-  ^^M 
Bue  a  just  course  in  giving  yourself  up  when  you  might  ^^M 
be  saved;  and  you  press  on  the  very  results  with  respect  ^^M 
to  yourself  which  your  enemies  would  press,  and  have  ^^H 
pressed,  in  their  anxiety  to  destroy  you.  Besides  this,  ^^M 
too,  you  appear  to  me  to  betray  your  own  sons,  whom,  ^^M 
when  it  is  m  your  power  to  roar  and  educate  them,  you  ^^M 
will  abandon,  and,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned,  tbey  will  ^^M 
meet  with  such  a  fate  as  chance  brings  them,  and,  as  is  ^^| 
probable,  they  will  meet  with  such  things  as  orphans  are  ^^| 
wont  to  experience  in  a  state  of  orphanage.  Surely  one  ^^M 
ought  not  to  have  children,  or  one  ahonld  go  througli  the  ^^M 
toil  of  rearing  and  iuatructing  them.  But  you  appeiir  to  ^^| 
me  to  have  chosen  the  most  indolent  course ;  though  yon 
ought  to  have  chosen  such  a  course  as  a  good  and  bi-ave 
man  would  have  done,  since  you  profess  to  have  made  vir- 
tue your  study  through  the  whole  of  your  life ;  so  that  I  ^^ 
sm  ashamed  both  for  you  and  for  ns  who  are  your  friends,  ^^^ 
lest  this  whole  afEair  of  youra  should  seem  to  be  the  effect  K^^| 
of  cowardice  on  our  part — your  appearing  to  stand  your  '  ^^M 
trial  in  the  court,  since  you  appeared  when  it  was  in  your  ^^ 
power  not  to  have  done  so,  the  very  manner  in  which  the 
trial  was  conducted,  and  this  last  cironrastJmce,  as  it  were, 
a  ridiculous  consummation  of  the  whole  business;  your 
appearing  to  have  escaped  from  ns  through  our  indolence 
and  cowardice,  who  did  not  save  you ;  nor  did  you  save 
yourself,  when_it_waH  practicable  and  poKsible,  had  we  but 
exerted  oui'selves  a  little.  Think  of  these  things,  there-  y 
fore,  Socrates,  and  beware,  lest,  besides  the  evil  that  will 
result,  tbey  bo  disgraceful  both  to  yon  and  to  us ;  advise. 


then,  with  yonrself;  thongh,  indeed,  there  is  no  longer  time 
for  advising — your  resolve  sliould  be  already  made.  And 
there  is  but  one  plan  ;  for  in  the  following  night  the  whole 
miiGt  be  accomplisiied.  If  we  delay,  it  will  be  impoBsible 
and  no  longer  practicable.  By  all  means,  therefore,  Soci'a- 
tes,  be  persuaded  by  me,  and  on  no  account  refuse. 

6.  iSoGT.  My  dear  Crito,  your  zeal  wou!d  be  yerv  com- 
mendable were  it  united  with  I'ight  principle ;  otherwise, 
by  how  muth  the  more  earnest  it  is,  by  bo  much  is  it 
the  more  sad.  We  must  consider,  therefore,  whether  this 
plan  should  be  adopted  or  not.  For  I  not  now  only,  but 
always,  am  a  person  who  will  obey  nothing  within  me  but 
reason,  according  as  it  appears  to  mc  on  mature  delibera- 
tion to  be  best.  And  the  reasons  which  I  formerly  pro- 
fessed I  can  not  now  reject,  because  this  misfortuno  has 
befallen  me ;  but  they  appear  to  me  in  much  t^e  same 
light,  and  I  respect  and  honor  them  as  before ;  so  that  if 
we  are  unable  to  adduce  any  better  ,it  the  pi'esent  time, 
be  assured  that  I  shall  not  give  in  to  you,  even  tliough  the 
power  of  the  multitude  should  endeavor  to  terrify  us  like 
ohildi'en,by  threatening  more  than  it  does  now,  bonds  and 
death,  and  oonfiseation  of  pi-operty.  JIow,  therefore,  may*^ 
we  consider  the  matter  most  conveuieiitly  ?  First  of  all, 
if  we  recur  to  the  argument  which^ou  used  about  opin- 
ions, whether  on  former  occasions  ft  was  rightly  resolved 
or  notj  that  we  ought  to  pay  attention  to  some  opinions, 
and  to  others  not;  or  whether,  before  it  was  necessary 
that  I  should  die,  it  was  I'ightly  resoh'ed  ;  but  now  it  has 
become  clear  that  it  was  said  idly  for  argument's  sake, 
though  in  reality  it  was  merely  jest  and  trifling.  I  desire 
then,  Crito,  to  consider,  in  common  with  you,  whether  it 
will  appear  to  me  in  a  diffei-eiit  light,  now  that  I  am  in 
this  con<iiti«n,  or  the  same,  and  whether  we  shall  give  it 
up  or  yield  to  it.  It  was  said,  I  think,  on  former  occa- 
sions, by  those  who  were  thought  to  speak  seriously,  as  I 
just  now  observed,  that  of  the  opinions  whieh  men  enter- 
tain some  should  be  very  highly  esteemed,  and  others  not 
By  the  gods  1  Crito,  does  not  this  appear  to  you  lo  bo 
well  said?  For  you,  in  all  hnman  probability,  are  out  of 
all  danger  of  dying  to-morrow,  and  tlie  present  calamity 
will  not  lead  your  judgment  astray.     Consider,  then ;  doea 
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it  not  appear  to  yon  to  have  been  rightly  settled  that  we  j 
ought  uot  to  respect  all  the  opinions  of  men,  but  some  ws  | 
should,  and  others  not?     Nor  yet  the  opinioua  of  all  men, 
but  of  fiome  we  should,  and  of  others  not?     What  say   I 
you  ?     la  not  this  rightly  resolved  ? 

Cri.  It  is. 

Socr.  Therefore,  we  should  respect  the  good,  but  not 
the  bad  ? 

Cri.  Yes. 

iSocr,  And  are  not  the  good  those  of  the  wise,  and  the  ] 
bad  those  of  the  foolish? 

Cri.  How  can  it  be  otherwise  ? 

1.  Socr.  Come,  then:  how,  again,  were  the  following 
points  settled?  Does  \  man  who  practices  gymnastic 
exereiees,  and  applies  himself  to  them,  pay  attention  to  the 
praise  and  censure  and  opinion  of  every  one,  or  of  that 
one  man  only  who  happens  to  be  a  physician,  or  teacher 
of  the  exercises  ? 

Cri.  Of  that  one  only. 

Socr.  He   ought,  therefore,  to   fear   the   censures   and    ' 
oovet  the  praises  of  that  one,  but  not  those  of  the  multi- 
tude. 

Cri.  Clearly. 

Socr.  He  ought,  therefore,  so  to  practice  and  exercise  I 
himself,  and  to  eat  and  diink,  as  seems  fitting  to  the  one  I 
who  presides  and  knows,  ratht'i  than  to  all  others  together, 

Cri.  It  is  so. 

Socr.  WoU,  then,  if  he  disobeys  the  one,  and  disregards 
his  opinion  and  praise,  but  repeats  thit  of  the  multitude 
and  of  those  who  know  nothing,  will  he  not  suffer  some   I 
evil?  ' 

Cri.  How  should  he  uot? 

Socr.  But  what  is  this  evil?  Whither  does  it  tend,  and 
oa  what  part  of  him  that  disobeys  will  it  fall  ? 

Cri.  Clearly  on  his  body,  for  this  it  ruins. 

Socr.  You  say  well.  The  case  is  the  same  too,  Ciito, 
with  all  other  things,  not  to  go  through  them  all.  With 
respect,  then,  to  things  just  and  unjust,  base  and  honorable, 
good  and  evil,  about  which  we  are  now  consulting,  ought 
we  to  follow  the  opinion  of  the  multitude,  and  to  respect 
it,  or  that  of  one,  if  there  is  any  one  who  understands,   i 


whom  we  ought  to  reverence  and  respect  rather  than  all 
others  together?  And  if  we  do  not  obey  him,  shall  we 
not  corrupt  and  injure  that  part  of  oursulvea  which  be- 
comes better  by  justice,  but  is  ruined  by  injustice?  Or 
is  this  nothing? 

Cri.  I  agree  with  you,  Socrates. 

8,  Socr.  Come,  then  ;  if  we  destroy  tliat  which  bocomea 
better  by  what  is  wholesome,  but  is  impaired  by  what  is 
unwholesome,  through  being  perBuaded  by  tliose  who  do 
not  understand,  can  we  enjoy  life  when  that  is  impaired  ? 
And  this  is  the  body  we  are  speaking  of, is  it  not? 

Cri.  Tes. 

Socr.  Can  we,  then,  enjoy  life  with  a  diseased  aud  im- 
paired body  ? 

Cri.  By  no  means. 

801T.  But  can  we   enjoy  life  when   that  is  impaired 
which  injustice  ruins,  but  justice  benefits?      Or  dc 
think  that  to  be  of  less  vahie  than  the  body,  whatever 
of  MS  it  may  be,  about  which  injustice  and  justice  are 
oerned  ? 

Cri.  By  no  means. 

8oer.  But  of  more  value? 

Cri,  Much  more. 

Socr.  We  must  not,  then,  my  excellent  fi'iend,  so  maoli 
regard  what  the  multitude  will  say  of  us,  but  what  he  will 
say  who  uudci-stands  the  just  and  the  unjust;  the  one, 
even  truth  itself.  So  that  at  first  you  did  not  set  out  with 
a  right  principle,  when  you  laid  it  down  that  we  ought  to 
regard  the  opmion  of  the  multitude  with  respect  to  things 
just  aud  honorable  and  good,  and  their  contraries.  How- 
ever, some  one  may  say,  are  not  the  multitude  able  to  put 
us  to  death  ? 

Cri.  Tliis, too, is  clear,  Socrates;  any  one  might  say  so. 

Socr.  Yoo  say  truly.  But,  my  admirable  friend,  this 
principle  which  we  have  just  discussed  appears  to  me  to 
be  the  same  as  it  was  before.'  And  consider  this,  more- 
over, whether  it  still  holds  good  with  us  or  not,  that  WB 
are  not  to  be  anxious  about  living,  but  about  living  well. 
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Cri.  It  does  hold  good. 
Soar.  And  does  this  liold  good  or  not,  that  to  live  well 
and  honorably  and  justly  are  the  same  thiug? 
Cri.  It  does. 

9.  Socr.  From  what  has  been  admitted,  then,  this  con- 
Bideratton  arises,  whether  it  is  juat  or  not  that  I  should 
endeavor  to  leave  this  place  without  the  permission  of  the 
Atheniana,  And  should  it  appear  to  be  just,  we  will  make 
the  attempt ;  but  if  not,  we  will  give  it  up.  But  as  to  the 
consideralious  which  you  mention,  of  an  outlay  of  money, 
reputation,  and  the  education  of  children,  beware,  Ci'ito,  V 
lest  Gueh  considerations  us  these  in  reality  belong  to  these  | 
multitudes,  who  rashly  put  one  lo  death,  and  woaJd  restore 
ope  to  life,  if  they  could  do  so,  without  any  reason  at  all. 
But  wo,  siuce  reason  so  requires,  must  consider  nothing 
else  than  what  we  just  now  mentioned,  whether  we  shall  act 
justly  in  paying  money  and  contruoting  obligatioua  to  those 
who  will  lead  me  hence,  as  well  they  who  lead  me  as  wa 
who  are  led  hence;  or  whether,  in  truth,  wo  shall  not  act 
unjustly  in  doing  all  these  things.  And  if  we  should  appear 
in  so  doing  to  be  acting  unjustly,  observe  that  we  must 
not  conBider  whether  fi-om  remaining  here  and  continuing 
quiet  we  must  needs  die,  or  snffer  any  thing  else,  rather 
tDan  whether  we  shall  be  acting  unjustly. 

Cri.  You  appear  to  me  to  speak  wisely,  Socrates;  but 
see  what  we  are  to  do. 

Soe^.  Let  us  consider  the  matter  together,  my  friend ; 
and  if  you  have  any  thing  to  nlijoct  to  what  I  say,  make 
good  your  objection,  and  I  will  yield  to  yon ;  but  if  not, 
cease,  my  excellent  friend,  to  urge  upon  mo  the  same  thing 
so  often,  that  I  ought  to  depart  hence  against  the  will  of 
the  Athenians.  For  I  highly  esteem  your  endeavors  to 
persuade  me  thus  to  act,  bo  long  as  it  is  not  against  my 
wilL  Consider,  then,  the  beginning  of  oorinqnii-y,  whether  - 
it  is  stated  to  your  entire  satisfaction,  and  endeavor  lo  an- 
swer the  question  put  to  you  exactly  as  you  think  right. 

CrL  I  will  endeavor  to  do  so, 

10.  Socr.  Say  we,  then,  that  we  should  on  no  ncooimt 
deUberately  commit  injustice, or  may  we  commit  injustice 
under  certain  circumstances,  nniler  others  not?  Or  is  it 
on  DO  account  either  good  or  honorable  to  commit  injiua- 
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tice,  as  we  have  often  agreed  on  foiraer  occasions,  and  as 
we  juat  now  said?  Or  have  all  those  ouv  former  adiui&- 
Biona  been  dissipated  in  these  few  days;  and  have  we, 
Crito,  old  men  as  we  are,  been  for  a  long  time  senously 
conversing  with  each  other  without  knowing  that  we  iu  no 
respect  differ  from  children  ?  Or  does  the  ca.se,  beyond 
all  question,  stand  as  we  then  determined?  Whether  the 
multitude  allow  it  or  not,  and  whether  we  must  suffer  a 
more  severe  or  a  milder  punishment  than  this,  still  is  in- 
justice on  every  account  both  evil  and  disgraceful  to  him 
who  commits  it?     Do  we  admit  this,  or  not? 

Cri.  We  do  admit  it 

Socr.  On  no  account,  therefore,  ought  we  to  act  un- 
justly, 

Cri.  Surely  not. 

Socr.  Neither  ought  one  who  is  injured  to  return  the 
injuiy,  as  the  multitndo  think,  since  it  is  on  no  account 
right  to  act  unjustly, 

Cri.  It  appears  not. 

Soer.  What,  then  ?    Ib  it  i-ight  to  do  evil,  Cnto,  or  not' 

Cri.  Surely  it  is  not  right,  Socrates. 

Socr.  But  what?     To  do  evil  in  return  wl 
been  evil-entreated,  is  that  right,  or  uol  ? 

Cri.  By  no  means. 

Soer.  For  to  do  evil  to  men  differs  in  no  respect  fi-om 
committing  injustice. 

Cri.  Yon  say  truly. 

Socr.  It  is  not  right,  therefore,  to  return  an  injuir,  or 
to  do  evil  to  any  man,  however  one  may  have  suffered 
from  him.  But  take  cave,  Crito,  that  in  allowing  these 
things  you  do  not  allow  them  contrary  to  your  opinion ; 
for  I  know  that  to  some  few.  only  those  things  both  do 
appear,  and  will  appear,  to  be  true.  They,  then,  to  whom 
these  things  appear  trne,  and  they  to  whom  they  do  not, 
have  no  sentiment  in  common,  and  must  needs  despise 
each  other,  while  they  look  to  each  other's  opinions.  Con- 
sider well,  then,  whether  yon  coincide  and  think  with  me; 
and  whether  we  can  begin  our  deliberations  from  this  point 
— lliat  it  is  never  right  either  to  do  an  injury  or  to  return 
an  injury ;  or  when  one  has  been  evil-entreated,  to  i-evenge 
one's  self  by  doing  ovil  in  return ;  or  do  you  dissent  from, 
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and  not  coincide  in,  thia  principle?  For  so  it  appears  to 
me,  both  long  since  and  now;  but  if  you  in  any  respect 
think  otherwise,  say  so  and  inform  me.  But  if  you  per- 
sist in  your  former  opinions,  hear  what  foilows. 

Cri.  I  do  persist  in  them,  and  think  with  you.  Speak 
on,  then. 

Socr,  I  say  next,  then,  or  ra,ther  I  ask ;  whether  when  a 
mail  has  promised  to  do  things  that  are  just  be  ought  to 
do  thera,  or  evade  hia  promise  ? 

Cri.  Ho  ought  to  do  tliem. 

11.  Soer.  Observe,  then,  what  follows.  By  departing 
hence  without  the  leave  of  the  city,  ai'e  we  not  doing  evil 
to  8ome,  and  that  to  those  to  whoKi  we  ougiit  least  of  all 
to  do  it,  or  not?  And  do  we  abide  by  what  we  agreed  on 
as  being  just, or  do  we  not? 

Cri.  lam  unable  to  answer  your  question,  Socrates ;  for 
I  do  not  understand  it. 

Socr.  Then,  consider  it  thus.  If,  while  we  were  prepar- 
ing to  run  away,  or  by  whatever  name  we  should  call  it, 
the  laws  and  commonwealth  should  come,  and,  presenting 
themselves  before  us,  should  say, "  Tell  me,  Socrates,  what 
do  you  purpose  doing?  Do  you  design  any  thing  else  by 
this  proceeding  in  which  you  are  engaged  than  to  destroy 
us,  the  laws,  and  the  whole  city,  so  far  as  you  are  abl 
Or  do  you  think  it  possible  for  that  city  any  longer 
subsist,  and  not  be  subverted,  in  which  judgments  that 
are  passed  have  no  force,  but  are  set  aside  and  destroyed 
by pnvate persona?" — what  should  we  say,  Crito,  to  these 
and  similar  remonstrances  ?  For  any  one,  especially  an 
orator,  would  have  much  to  say  on  the  violation  of  the 
law,  which  enjoins  that  judgments  passed  shall  be  en- 
forced. Shall  we  say  to  them  that  the  city  has  done  ua 
an  injustice,  and  not  passed  a  right  sentence  ?  Shall  we 
say  this,  or  what  else? 

GH.  Tlus,  by  Jupiter  !  Socrates. 

12.  Socr.  What,  then,  if  the  laws  should  say,  "  Socrates, 
was  it  not  agreed  between  us  that  you  should  abide  by  the 
judgments  which  the  city  should  pronounce  ?"  And  if  we 
should  wonder  at  their  speaking  thus,  perhaps  they  would 
say, "  Wonder  not,  Socrates,  at  what  we  say,  but  answer, 
since  you  are  accustomed  to  make  use  of  questions  and 
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answers.  For,  oome,  what  chai^  have  yon  ag^nst  i 
and  the  city,  that  yoa  attempt  to  destroy  ua  ?  Di  J  we  not  ' 
fii'st  give  you  heing?  and  did  not  yonv  father,  through  us, 
take  your  mother  to  wife  aud  beget  you  ?  Say,  then,  do 
you  find  fault  with  those  laws  among  us  that  I'elale  to 
marriage  as  being  bad?"  I  should  say, "I  do  uot  find 
fault  with  them."  "  Do  you  with  those  Uiat  relate  to  your 
nurture  when  bora,  and  the  eduuatioa  with  which  you 
were  instructed  ?  Or  did  not  the  laws,  ordained  on  this 
point,  enjoin  rightly,  in  requiring  your  father  to  instruct 
you  in  music  aud  gymnastic  exercises  ?"  I  should  say, 
rightly.  Well,  then,  since  you  were  born,  nurtured,  and  ~\ 
educated  through  our  means,  can  you  say,  first  of  all,  that  ' 
you  are  not  both  our  offspring  aud  our  slave,  as  well  yon 
as  your  ancestors?  And  if  this  be  bo,  do  you  think  that 
there  are  equal  rights  between  us  ?  aud  whatever  we  at- 
tempt to  do  to  you,  do  you  think  you  may  justly  do  to  us 
in  turn?  (  Or  had  you  uot  equal  rights  with  your  fathcr,or 
master,  if  you  happened  to  have  one,  so  as  to  return  what 
you  suffered,  neither  to  retort  when  found  fault  witli,  nor, 
when  stricken,  to  atiike  again,  nor  many  other  things  of 
the  kind ;  but  that  with  your  country  and  the  laws  you  may 
do  bo;  so  that  if  we  attempt  to  destroy  you,  thinking  it  to 
be  just,  you  also  should  endeavor,  so  far  as  you  are  able, 
in  return,  to  destroy  us,  the  laws,  and  your  country  ;  and 
in  doing  this  will  yon  say  that  you  act  justly — you  who, 
in  reality,  make  virtue  your  chief  object?  Or  are  you  so 
wise  as  not  to  know  that  one's  countiy  is  more  honorable, 
venerable,  and  sacred,  and  more  highly  prized  both  by 
gods,  and  men  possessed  of  understanding,  than  mother 
and  father,  and  all  other  progenitors ;  aud  that  one  ought 
te  I'everence,  submit  to,  and  appease  one's  countiy,  when 
angry,  rather  than  one's  father ;  and  either  persuade  it  or 
do  what  it  orders,  and  to  suffer  quietly  if  it  bids  one  suf- 
fer, whether  to  be  beaten,  or  put  in  bonds ;  or  if  it  sends 
one  ont  to  battle  there  to  be  wonnded  or  slain,  this  must 
be  done;  for  justice  so  requires,  and  one  must  not  give  - 
way, or  retreat, or  leave  one's  post;  bnt  that  both  in  war 
and  in  a  court  of  justice,  and  evei-ywhere,  one  must  do 
what  one's  city  and  country  enjoin,  or  persuade  it  in  such 
justice  allows ;  but  that  to  offer  violence  either 


to  one's  mother  or  fatlier  is  not  holy,  niudi  lees  to  one's 
couutry?    What  fihali  we  say  to  these  thiiigSj  Crito  ?   Thai 
the  IflWB  speak  the  truth,  or  not  ? 
Cri.  It  seems  bo  to  me. 

13,  Socr.  "  Consider,  then,  Socrates,"  the  lnws  perhaps 
might  say,  "  whether  we  say  iraly  that  iu  what  you  nra 
now  attempting  you  are  attempting  to  do  what  is  not  juBt 
toward  us.  For  we,  having  given  yoii  birth,  miilni-od,  in- 
structed you,  and  having  imparled  to  yon  and  a!I  other 
citizens  all  the  good  in  our  power,  still  pi'oclaim,  by  giving 
the  power  to  every  Atlieriiau  who  pleneea,  when  he  has  ar- 
rived at  years  of  discretion,  and  become  acquainted  with 
the  business  of  the  state,  and  ns,  the  laws,  that  any  one 
who  is  not  satisfied  with  us  may  talce  his  propei-ty,  and 
go  wherever  he  pleascB.  And  if  any  one  of  you  wishes  to 
go  to  a  colony,  if  he  is  not  satisfied  witli  ua  and  the  city, 
or  to  migrate  and  settle  in  another  country,  none  of  us, 
the  laws,  hinder  or  forbid  him  going  whithersoever  he 
pleases,  tating  witli  him  ail  his  propeity.  But  whoever 
continues  with  ns  after  he  has  seen  the  manner  in  which 
we  administer  justice,  and  in  other  respects  govem  the 
eity,  we  now  say  that  he  has  in  fact  entered  into  a'compaot 
with  ns  to  do  what  we  order;  and  we  affirm  that  he  who 
does  not  obey  is  in  three  respects  gniity  of  injustice — be- 
cause he  does  not  obey  na  who  gave  him  being,  and  be- 
cause he  does  not  obey  us  who  nurtured  him,  and  because, 
having  made  a  compact  that  lie  would  obey  us,  he  neither 
does  so,  nor  does  he  persuade  ns  if  we  do  any  thing 
wrongly ;  though  we  propose  for  his  consideration,  and  do 
not  rigidly  command  him  to  do  what  we  order,  but  leave 
him  the  choice  of  one  of  two  things,  either  to  persuade 
ns,  or  to  do  what  we  require,  and  yet  he  does  neither  of 
these. 

14.  "And  we  say  that  you,  O  Socrates  1  will  be  subject 
to  these  charges  if  you  accomplish  your  dceign,  and  that 
not  least  of  the  Athenians,  but  most  so  of  all."  And  if  I 
should  ask, "  For  what  reason  ?"  they  would  probably  jusf^ 
ly  retort  on  me  by  saying  that,  among  all  the  Athenians,  I 
especially  made  this  compact  with  them.  For  they  wottld 
say, "  Soci-ales,  we  have  strong  proof  of  this,  that  you  wertf 
satisfied  both  with  us  and  the  city ;  for,  of  all  the  Athe^ 
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iiiaDS,  you  especially  would  never  hnvc  dwelt  in  it  if 
bad  not  been  especially  a^eeable  to  you ;  foi'  you  ne^ 
went  out  of  the  city  to  any  of  the  public  apectaeles,  exce 
owco  to  the  Isthmian  games,  nor  anywhere  else,  except 
mililary  service,  nor  have  you  ever  gone  abroad  as  otl 
men  do,  nor  had  you  ever  had  nuy  desire  to  becoi 
acquainted  with  any  other  city  or  other  laws,  but  we  ai 
onr  city  were  sufficient  for  you  ;  so  strongly  were  you 
lachod  to  us,  and  so  far  did  you  consent  to  submit  to  i 
government,  both  in  other  respects  and  in  begetting  chil- 
dren in  this  city,  in  oonsequeiioe  of  your  being  satisfied  with 
it.     Moreover,  in  your  very  trial,  it  was  in  your  power  to 
have  imposed  on  yourself  n  sentence  of  exUe,if  you  pleased, 
and  might  then  have  done,  with  the  consent  of  the  oity, 
what  you  now  attempt  against  its  cousent.    Then,  indeed, 
you  boasted  yourself  as  not  being  grieved  if  you  must 
needs  die;  but  you  preferred,  as  you  said,  death  to  ezile> 
Now,  however,  you  arc  neither  ashamed  of  those  proft 
sioiiB,  nor  do  you  revere  us,  the  laws,  since  you  endeav( 
to  destroy  us;  and  you  act  as  the  vilest  slitve  would  aot^' 
by  endeavoring  to  make  your  escape  contrary  to  the  cofv- 
Tentious  and  the  compacte  by  which  you  engaged  to  sub- 
mit to  our  government.     First,  then,  therefore,  answer  ub 
this,  whether  we  speak  the  truth  or  not  in  affirming  that 
you  agreed  to  be  governed  by  us  in  deed,  tbough  not  '  - 
word?"     What  shall  we  say  to  this,  Crito?    Can  wo 
otherwise  than  assent? 

Cri.  Wo  must  needs  do  so,  Socrates. 

Soer.  "  What  else,  then,"  they  will  say,  "  are  you  doing 
but  violating  the  conventions  and  compacts  which  yoa 
made  with  us,  though  you  did  not  enter  into  them  from 
compulsion  or  through  deception,  or  from  being  compeUe ' 
to  determine  in  a  short  time,  but  dnring  the  space  of  sei 
enty  years,  in  which  you  might  have  departed  if  you  ha 
been  dissatisfied  with  us,  and  the  compacts  had  not  appeal 
cd  to  you  to  be  just!  Tou,  however,  preferred  neithei 
Lncediemon  nor  Crete,  which  yon  several  times  said  are 
governed  by  good  laws,  nor  any  other  of  the  Grecian  or 
barbarian  cities;  but  you  have  been  less  out  of  Athens 
than  the  lame  and  the  blind,  and  other  maimed  perso)  ' ' 
So  ranch,  it  is  evident,  were  yoa  satisfied  with  the 
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and  us,  the  laws,  beyond  the  rest  of  the  Athonians;  {qtM 
who  can  be  Batisticd  wilb  a  city  without  laws  ?  But  now  I 
will  you  not  abide  by  your  compacts?  You  will,  if  you  I 
are  persuaded  by  us,  Socrates,  and  will  not  make  yourself  1 
ridiotilous  by  leaving  the  city.  ' 

15.  "  For  consider,  by  violating  these  compacts  and  of- 
fending against  any  of  them,  what  good  you  will  do  to 
yourself  or  your  fi'iends.  For  that  your  fiiends  will  run 
the  risk  of  being  themselves  banished,  and  deprived  of  tlie 
rights  of  citizenship,  or  of  forfeiting  their  property,  is 
pretty  clear.  And  as  for  yourself,  if  yon  should  go  to  one 
of  the  neighboring  cities,  either  Thebes  or  Megara,  for 
both  are  governed  by  good  laws,  you  will  go  tliere,  Soc- 
rates, as  an  enemy  to  their  polity ;  and  such  as  have  any 
I'egard  for  their  country  will  look  upon  you  with  suspicion, 
regarding  you  as  a  coiTUpter  of  the  laws ;  and  you  will 
confirm  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  so  that  they  will  appear 
to  have  condemned  you  rightly,  for  whoso  is  a  corrupter 
of  the  laws  will  appear  in  all  likelihood  to  be  a  corrupttil* 
of  youths  and  weak-minded  men.  Will  yon,  then,  avoid 
these  well -governed  cities,  and  the  best -ordered  men? 
And  should  you  do  so,  will  it  be  worth  your  while  to  live? 
Or  will  you  approach  them,  and  have  the  effrontei'y  to  con- 
verse with  them,  Socrates,  on  subjects  .the  same  as  you  did 
here — that  virtue  and  justice,  legal  institutions  and  laws, 
shonld  be  most  highly  valued  by  men?  And  do  you  not 
think  that  this  conduct  of  Socrates  would  be  very  indeco- 
rous? You  must  think  so.  But  you  will  keep  clear  of 
these  places,  and  go  to  Thessaly,  to  Crilo's  friends,  for  there 
are  the  greatest  disorder  and  licentiousness ;  and  pei'haps 
they  will  gladly  hear  you  relating  bow  droUy  yon  escaped 
fi'om  prison,  clad  in  some  dress  or.  covered  with  a  skin,  or 
in  some  other  disguise  such  as  fugitives  are  wont  to  dress 
themselves  in,  having  so  changed  your  usual  appearance. 
And  will  no  one  say  that  you,  though  an  old  man,  with  but 
a  short  time  to  live,  in  all  probability,  have  dared  to  have 
such  a  base  desire  of  life  as  to  violate  the  most  saci'ed  laws  ? 
Perhaps  not,  should  you  not  ofiend  any  one.  But  if  you 
Hhonld,  yon  will  hear,  Socrates,  many  things  utterly  un- 
worthy of  yon.  You  will  live,  too,  in  a  state  of  abject 
dependence  on  all  men,  and  as  their  slave.    But  what  will 


you  do  in  Thessaly  besides  feasting,  as  if  you  had  gone  to^l 
Thessaly  to  a  banquet?     And  what  will  become  of  thoMJ 
discoui'ties  about  justice  and  all  othei-  virtues?     But  dd3 
you  wish  to  live  for  the  Bake  of  your  children,  that  yoBj 
may  rear  and  educate  them?     What,  then?     Will  yoo- 
taiic  them  to  Thesaaly,  and  there  rear  and  educate  them 
making  them  aliens  to  their  country,  that  they  raay  owi 
you  this  obligation  too?     Or,  if  not  so,  being  reared  bere|:il 
will  they  be  better  reared  and  educated  while  you  are  , 
living,  though  not  with  them,  for  your  friends  will  take 
care  of  them?     Whether, if  yon  go  to  Thessaly,  will  ihey 
take  care  of  them,  but  if  you  go  to  Hades  will  they  not 
take  care  of  them?     If,  however,  any  advantage  is  to  be 
derived  from  those  that  say  they  ai'e  your  friends,  we  must 
think  tbey  will. 

16.  "  Then,  O  Socrates !  be  persuaded  by  us  who  have 
nurtured  yon,  and  do  not  set  a  higher  value  on  yo'ur  chil- 
dren, or  on  life,  or  on  any  thing  else  than  justice,  that^  J 
when  you  arrive  in  Hades,  you  may  have  all  this  to  sajra 
in  your  defense  before  those  who  have  dominion  ther^fl 
For  neither  here  in  this  life,  if  you  do  what  is  propose^V 
does  it  appear  to  be  better,  oi-  more  just,  or  more  holy  to« 
yourself,  or  any  of  your  fi-ienda ;  nor  wilt  it  be  better  foF-3 
you  when  you  ari-ive  there.    But  now  you  depart,  if  yov<A 
do  depart,  unjustly  treated,  not  by  us,  the  laws,  but  li 
men ;  bnt  should  you  escape,  having  thus  diagracefuUy  r\ 
turned  injury  for  injury,  and  evil  for  evil,  having  violated 
your  own  compacts  and  conventions  which  yon  made  witll 
us,  and  having  done  evil  to  those  to  whom  yon  least  of  aBlM 
should  have  done  it — namely,  yonrself,  your  friends,  your  j 
country,  and  us — both  we  shall  be  indignant  with  you  &wa 
long  as  you  live,  and  th^e  our  brothers,  the  laws  in  Hadeii 
will  not  receive  you  favorably,  knowing  that  you  attempt 
ed,  so  far  as  you  were  able,  to  destroy  ua.     Let  not  CritQ| 
then,  persnade  you  to  do  what  he  advises,  rather  than  we.* 

17.  Tliese  things,  my  dear  friend  Crito,  be  assured,! 
seetn  to  heai'  as  the  votaries  of  Cybele'  seem  to  hear  t' 
llut«s.     And  the  sound  of  these  words  booms  in  my  eaifl 
and  makes  me  incapable  of  hearing  any  thing  else.     " 

'  The  Corybanti 
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sure,  then,  so  loofx  as  I  retain  my  present  opinions,  if  you 
should  say  any  thing  contrary  to  these,  you  will  speak  in 
vain.  If,  however,  you  think  that  you  can  prevail  at  all, 
say  on. 

€ri.  But,  Socrates,  I  have  nothing  to  say. 

Socr.  Desist,  then,  Crito,  and  let  us  pursue  this  course, 
since  this  way  the  deity  leads  us. 


INXnODUCTIOJr  to  the  PHiEDO. 

This  dialogne  preaents  us  with  an  accotmt  of  the  n 
Der  ia  which  Socratea  spent  the  last  day  of  his  life,  and 
how  he  met  his  death.  The  main  subject  is  that  of  the 
soul's  immortality,  which  Socrates  takes  upon  himself  to 
prove  with  as  much  certainty  as  it  is  possible  for  the  hu- 
man miud  to  arrive  at.  The  question  itself,  though  none 
could  be  better  suited  to  the  occasion,  arises  simply  and 
naturally  from  the  general  conversation  that  precedes  it,    ~J 

When  his  friends  visit  him  in  the  morning  for  the  pniMS 
pose  of  spending  this  his  last  day  with  him,  they  find  hiio^ 
sitting  up  in  bed,  and  rubbing  his  leg,  which  had  just  been 
freed  from  bonds.     He  remarks  on  the  unaccoontable  al- 
ternation and  connection  between  pleasure  and  pain,  and 
adds  that  iEsop,  had  he  observed  it,  would  have  made  a 
fable  from  it.     This  remark  reminds  Cebes  of  Socrates's 
having  put  some  of  jEsop's  fables  into  metro  since  hia 
imprisonment,  and  he  asks,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  poetj 
Evenus,  what  had  induced  him  to  do  so.     Socrates  exxfl 
plains  his  reason,  and  concludes  by  bidding  him  tell  Ev&-  | 
nus  to  follow  him  as  soon  as  he  can.     Simraias  expresses 
his  surprise  at  this  message,  on  which  Socrates  asks, "  la 
not  Evenus  a  philosopher  ?"  and  on  the  question  being  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative,  he  says  that  he  or  any  philoso- 
pher would  be  willing  to  die,  though  perhaps  he  would  not 
commit  violence  on  himself.     Tliis,  again,  seems  a  contra.- 
dtction  to  Simmias;  but  Socrates  explains  it  by  showingj 
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that  our  aonia  are  placed  in  the  body  by  God,  and  mayi 
leave  it  without  his  permission.  Whci'eopon  Cebes 
jecta  that  ia  that  case  foolish  men  ODly  would  wish  to  die, 
and  quit  the  service  of  the  bost  of  masterB,  to  which  Sim- 
miaa  agrees.  Soerates,  therefove,  proposes  to  plead  his 
cause  before  thena,  and  to  show  that  there  is  a  great  prob- 
ability that  after  this  life  he  eball  go  into  the  presence  of 
God  and  good  men,  aud  be  happy  in  proportiou  to  the 
purity  of  his  own  mind. 

JTp  hpjTiTia'  hy  stating  t.hnf,  ph''"°"r^y  '^""^^  '°  ""tt-I^g 
else  than  a  preparation  in''  '•"'*  nmrlitintinn  on  ilnntb. 
Death  and  philosophy  have  this  in  common :  death  sepa- 
rates the  soul  from  tlm  body;  philosophy  draws  off  the 
mind  from  bodily  things  to  the  conteni})latioii  o£  tKolh  and 
Tirtaa :  for  he  is  not  a  true  philosopher  who  is  led  away 
by  bodily  pleasures,  since  the  senses  are  the  source  of. 
ignorance  and  all  evil._  TJic  mind^  therefo''",  '«  pTif.lrply 
occupied  in  meditating  on  death,  and  freeing;  itself  as  much 
aa  possible  from  the  body.  How,  then,  can  such  a  man 
l)e  atraia  ot  death  'f  He  "wbfl_ful£ves  at  the  approar.h  nf 
death  c"!  ""»•  ]}e  a  true  lover  of  wisdonijj'iil  '°  "  '"t-"-  "f- 
hiB  body.  And,  indeed,  most  men  arc  tcniporate  through 
intemperance;  that  is  to  sfty,  tbf  v  ahstoin  from  EmupplpR^ 
ores  that  thcv  may  the  more  easily  aud  pernianeritlv  enioy 
others.  They  embrace  p"'y  i  °i'-ifi"w  r,(  uivtiiP_  nnt  vir^ 
tne  itself,  since  they  estimate  the  value  of  all  thinys  by 
the  pleaanrna  thpy  iiffprd-  Whereas  t.hp  philnanplicr  puri- 
fies his  mind  from  all  such  things,  an^^ur^e"  virtue  ang. 
wisdom  for  t.hi>ir  n^'  aiVoa  This  course  Socrates  him 
self  had  pursued  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability,  with  what 
success  he  should  shortly  know ;  and  on  these  grounds  he  ' 
did  not  repiue  at  leaving  his  friends  in  this  world,  being 
'  Sec.  21-39. 
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pcnmadcd  that  in  another  he  should  meet  with  good  maft-J 
tors  and  ^ood  frivuds. 

Upon  Ih'w  Cebea'  snys  that  he  agrees  with  all  else  thai 
had  been  »fiid,  hut  can  not  he!p  enlertaining  doubts  ( 
what  will  beoome  of  llie  soul  when  separated  fro' 
biolv,  for  the  common  opinion  is  that  it  is  dispersed  and 
VHnlMhvH  like  breath  or  smoke,  and  uo  longer  exists  any- 
where. 8ocrat«s,  therefore,  proposes  to  inquire  into  the 
probability  of  thu  case,  a  fit  employment  for  him  under  his 
proMiit  ulrcumstancua. 

Hit  first  argument*  is  drawn  from  the  ancient  belief 
prevalent  among  men,  that  souls  departing  henoe  exist  in 
Itndi^s,  and  aw  ])rodneed  again  from  the  dead.  If  this  be 
true,  it  must  follow  that  our  soula  are  there,  for  they  could 
not  he  produnil  again  if  they  did  not  exist ;  and  its  trnth 
is  confinnwl  by  this,  that  Jt  is  a  general  law  of  nature  that 
|\  oontraiics  are  viM<liie^>d  from  coniraries— the  preater  from 
Ihp   los^  ylr.'<1|i;   fr"i»   V'-^^,  «'■'«   frtaa   Bgift,  ht-M.   ' 

<oM.,  ar-t  "'  ''ki*  "*vintir  '■'^'  ^""^  ■^"''■.  ■■~'  r 
Ta  ex(>tMn  this  ntoiw  dcariv,  h^  proceeds  to  i 
«>iM  U  <ilM(wg»<l  piiaew  from  owe  stttfeto  « 
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farther  convinced  of  its  truth  by  calling  to  mind  an  argu- 
ment used  by  Socrates  od  foi'iner  occasions,  that  knowl- 
edge is  nothing  bnt  reminiscence  j  and  if  this  ia  so,  the 
80ul  must  have  existed,  and  had  knowledge,  before  it  be- 
came united  to  the  body. 
But  iu  case  Simmias  should  not  yet  he  satisfied,  Socrates'  J 
-^\  proceeds  to  enlarge  on  this,  his  second  argument,  dvawn  I 
from  reminiscen^.     We  daily  find  that  we  are  carried  1 
from  the  knowledge  of  one  thing  to  another.     Things  pej^ 
ce ived  by  the  eyes,  ears,  and  other  senses  brinp  up  the. 
thought  of  other  things :  thus  the  sight  of  a  lyre  or  a  gar- 
ment reminds  ua  of  a  friendj  and  not  only  are  we  thus  rfc 
i  of  sensible  objects,  but  of  things  which  are  com^ 


prebended  by  the  mind  alone,  and  have  no  sensitive  exist- 
ence.     For  we   have   fonni'd   '"   nnr  mlnflg   nu  jiIpil  nf  nh. 

Btract  equality,  of  the  beautiful,  the  just,  tlie  goodj  in 
siiort,  ot  every  thing  which  we  say  exists  without  llie  aid    . 
of  the  senses,  for  we  use  them  only  in  the  perception  of  J 
individual  things;  whence  it  follows  that  the  mind  did  I 
not  acquire  this  knowledge  in  this  life,  hnt,  ninst,  hfn""  hj^    1 
it  before,  and  therefore  the  aoul  must  have  existed  before^ 
Simmiaa  and  Cebes'  both  agree  in  admitting  that  Socra- 
tes has  proved  the  pre^existence  of  the  soul,  but  insist    ■ 
that  he  has  not  shown  it  to  be  immortal,  for  that  nothing  a 
hinders  but  that,  according  to  the  popular  opinion,  it  may  ■ 
be  dispci-sed  at  the  dissolution  of  the  body.     To  which    ' 
Socratea  replies,  that  if  their  former  admissions  are  joined 
to  his  liififi  flt-iT' I "■""'■  'hit  immffrtnlitjj  nn  Tt'v}\  ""  ^^p  pvp- 
_existenci',  nf  l.he  juiiil  has  »""■"  gnfti,.iL.iiiIy  p.-nvni1       Fr|i-  if 
it  is  true  that  any  thing  living  is  nroduced  from  th:it  wh|,iji 
IB  dead,  then  the  amil  must  pviHt,  nhfi-  di'.ii.h,  nthpi-wJHP  i^ 
could  not  he  produced  again. 
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However,  to  remove  the  apprehensioa  that  the  soiU  may 
be  dispersed  by  a  wiud,  as  it  were,  Socrates  proceeds,  ia 
his  third  argnmeat,'  to  examiiie  that  doubt  more  ihorougti- 
ly.  What,  then,  is  meant  by  being  dispei-sed  bat  being 
dissolved  into  its  parts  ?  lu  order,  therefore,  to  a  tbiiiff 
being  capable  of  diaperaion  it  must  be  compounded  of 
parts.  Now,  there  are  two  kinds  of  thtnKs  —  one  com- 
pounded, the  other  simple.  The  former  kind  in  niiVj""* 
to  ohantje^  the  latter  not,  and  can  be  comprehended  by  the 


The  one  is  viniblp,  t.hp  nhhtr 


the  f 


invislblej  wbcn  it  employs  t.hg  hndily 


Bensea,  wanders  and  is  confused,  but  when  it  abstraet»i 
itself  from  the  body  it  attains  to  the  knowlpfl.rp  ct  that. 
which  JH  eternal,  immortal,  and  unchangeably.     The  sc 
therefore,  betuK  uncompoundcd  and_  ipvisibln,  mnsf  ha 
dissoluble :  that  ia  to  sav.  immoilal. 

Still  Simmias  and  Cebes'  are  unconvinced.  The  former 
objects  that  the  soul,  according  to  Socrates's  own  showing, 
is  nothing  but  a  harmony  resulting  from  a  combination  of 
the  parts  of  the  body,  and  so  may  perish  with  the  body, 
as  the  harmony  of  a  lyre  docs  when  the  lyre  itself  isi 
broken.  ATid  CebeA,  though  he  admits  that  the  soul 
more  durable  than  the  body,  yet  objects  that  it  is  not^j 
therefore,  of  necessity  immortal,  but  may  in  time  weai 
out;  and  it  ia  by  no  moaQS  clear  that  this  is  uot  its 
period. 

These  objections  produce  a  powerful  effect  on  the  reat 
of  the  company;  but  Socrates, undismayed,  e.xhorts  them 
not  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  deterred  from  seeking  the 
ti'uth  by  any  difficulties  they  may  meet  with ;  and  then 
proceeds'  to  show,  in  a  moment,  the  fallacy  of  Simroias's 
objection.  It  was  before  admitted,  lie  says,  that  the  soul 
'  Sec.  61-75.  '  Sec.  76-84.  '  Sec  98-99. 
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."TtilW  befoi'e  thn  botlv:  hut  hflrmopy  ia  produced  after 
the  lyre  ia  formed. so  that  the  two  cases  avfj  ii<'|iiilly  tll'^p'' 
ent.  And,  further^  there  are  v^irious  di^greea  of  harmony. 
but  every  aoul  JB  as  mucii  a  soul  aa  any  other.  But,  llito, 
what  will  a  person  who  holds  thia  doctrine,  that  the  soul 
is  harmony,  say  of  virtue  and  vice  in  the  soul  ?  Will  he 
call  them  another  kind  of  harmony  and  discoi-d?  If  ao, 
he  will  contradict  himself;  for  it  ia  admitted  that  one  aoul 
ia  not  morn  nr  less  a  soul  than  another,  and  therefore  one 
can  not  be  more  or  leas  harmonized  than  anotherj  and  one 

T  harmony,  could  not  par- 

Socrates,  having  thus  satisfactorily  answered  the  arga- 
nient  adduced  by  Simmiaa,  goes  on  to  rebut  that  of  Cebes," 
who  objected  that  the  soul  might  in  time  wear  onti  In 
order  to  do  this,  ho  relates  that,  when  a  young  man,  he  at- 
tempted to  investigate  the  causes  of  all  thinga,  why  they 
exist  and  why  they  perish ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  re- 
searches, finding  the  futility  of  attributing  the  existence 
of  things  to  what  are  called  natural  causes,  he  resolved  on 
endeavoring  to  find  out  the  reasons  of  things.  He  tliere- 
fore  assumed  that  there  are  a  certain  abstract  beauty  and 
goodness  and  magnitude,  and  so  of  all  other  things ;  the 
truth  of  which  being  granted,  he  thinks  he  shall  be  able  to 
prove  that  the  soul  is  immortal. 

ThiSj  then,  being  conceded  by  Cebes,  Socrates"  argues 
that  every  thing  that  is  beautiful  ia  so  frpm  partaking  nf 
abstract  beauty,  and  great  from  partaking  of  mairnitude. 
and  little  from  partaking  of  littleness.  Kow,  it  is  impos- 
sible, he  argues,  that  contraries  can  exist  in  the  same  thing 
at  the  same  time;  for  instance,  the  same  thing  can  no^ 
■  Sec  100-112.  '  See.  112-128. 
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poaeesa  both  magnitude  aud  littlcnesB,  but  one  will  with- 
draw at  the  approach  ot  the  oLber;  and  not  only  so,  but 
thiogB  which,  though  not  contrary  to  each  other,  yet  aj- 
u  coiitL'ariea  within  themselves,  citn  not  oo-ex- 
:  n«mbor  tliree  haa  no  contrary,  yet  it 
contains  within  itaelf  the  idea  of  odd,  which  la  the  contrary 
ot  even,  and  so  three  never  can  become  even ;  in  like  man- 
net',  heal  while  it  is  heat  can  never  admit  the  idea  of  its 
contrary,  cold.  Now,  if  this  method  of  reasoning  is  ap- 
plied to  the  soul,  it  will  be  found  to  be  immortal;  for 
life  aud  death  arc  coiitrartes^  aud  never  can  co-^xist ;  but 
wherever  the  soul  is,  there  is  life:  so  that  it  contaius  with- 
in itself  that  which  is  contrary  to  death,  and  consequently 
can  never  admit  of  deatli ;  thei'efore  it  is  immortal. 

With  this  be  closes  his  arguments  in  support  of  the 
soul's  immortality.  Cebes  owns  himself  convinced,  but 
Simmias,  though  he  is  unable  to  make  any  objection  to 
the  soundness  of  Socrates's  reasoning,  oao  not  help  still 
entertaining  doubts  on  the  subject.  If,  however,  the  soul 
is  immortal,  Socrates  proceeds,'  great  need  is  there  in  this 
life  to  endeavor  to  become  as  wise  and  good  as  possible. 
For  if  death  were  a  deliverance  from  every  thing,  it  would 
be  a  great  gain  for  the  wicked  ;  but  since  the  soul  appeai-s 
to  be  immortal,  it  must  go  to  the  place  suited  to  its  nat- 
ure. For  it  is  said  that  each  person's  demon  conducts 
him  to  a  place  where  he  receives  sentence  according  Ui  ^ 
bis  deserts. 

He  then'  draws  a  fanciful  picture  of  the  various  regioi 
of  the  earth,  to  which  the  good  and  the  bad  will  respM 
ively  go  after  death,  and  exhorts  his  friends  to  use  evw 
endeavor  to  acquire  virtue  and  wisdom  in  this  life, ' 
he  adds, "  the  reward  is  noble,  and  the  hope  great." 
'  Sec.  129-131.  '  Sec.  132-H 
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Having  thns  brought  his  subject  to  a  coiicIubioii,  Soo- 1 
rates  proposes  to  baUic  himself,  iu  oi-der  not  to  trouble  ] 
others  to  wash  his  dead  bixly.  Crito  thereupon  asks  if  he  I 
has  any  commands  to  give,  and  eapedally  hoiv  he  would  [ 
be  buried,  to  which  he,  with  hia  usual  cheerfulness,  makes  ] 
anawei', "  Just  as  you  please,  if  only  you  can  catch  ine;" 
and  then,  smiling,  he  reminds  them  that  after  death  he  ] 
shall  be  no  longer  with  them,  and  begs  the  others  of  the  J 
party  to  be  sureties  to  Crito  for  his  absence  from  the  j 
body,  as  they  had  been  before  bound  for  his  presence  be- 1 
fore  his  judges. 

After  he  had  bathed,  and  taken  leave  of  his  childrea  | 
and  the  women  of  his  family,  the  oiGcur  of  the  Eleven  | 
comes  in  to  intimate  to  him  that  it  is  now  time  to  driuk 
tiiG  poison.  Crito  urges  a  little  delay,  as  the  Run  had  not 
yet  set;  but  Socrates  refuses  to  make  himself  ridiculous 
by  showing  such  a  fondness  for  life.  Tlie  man  who  is  to 
administer  the  poison  is  therefore  sent  for;  and  on  his 
holding  out  the  cup,  Socrates,  neither  trembling  nor 
changing  color  or  countonnnce  at  all,  but,  as  he  was  wont, 
looking  steadfastly  at  the  man,  asked  if  he  might  make  a 
libation  to  any  one;  and,  being  told  that  no  more  poison 
than  enough  had  been  mixed,  he  simply  prayed  that  his 
departure  from  this  to  another  world  might  be  happy, 
and  then  drank  off  the  poison,  readily  and  calmly.  His 
fi-iende,  who  had  hitherto  with  difficulty  restrained  them- 
selves, conid  no  longer  control  the  outward  expressions  of 
prief,  to  which  Socrates  said, "  Wbat  are  you  doing,  my 
friends  ?  I,  for  this  reason  chiefly,  sent  away  the  women, 
that  they  might  not  commit  any  fully  of  this  kind ;  for  I 
have  heard  that  it  is  right  to  die  with  good  omens.  Be 
quiet,  therefore,  and  bear  np." 

When  he  had  walked  about  for  a  while  his  legs  began 
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to  grow  heavy,  so  he  lay  down  on  his  back ;  and  his  body, 
from  the  feet  upward,  gradually  grew  cold  and  stiff.  His 
last  words  were,  "  Crito,  we  owe  a  cock  to  -^sculapius ; 
pay  it,  therefore,  and  do  not  neglect  it." 

"  This,"  concludes  Phffido, "  was  the  end  of  our  friend — • 
a  man,  as  we  may  say,  the  best  of  all  his  time  that  we 
have  known,  and,  moreover,  the  most  wise  and  just." 


PH^DO; 


THE  IMMORTALITY  OF  THE  SOUL. 


FiSBT  EcnBCOATEB,  Fh.EDO. 

Thbs  SocaiTEs,  Apoli-odohijs,  Ceoeb,  SiMMiiB,  ASD  Cairo. 

Mch.  Were  you  personally  present,  Pliiedo,  witli  Socra- 
tes on  that  day  wheu  he  drank  the  poUon  in  prison,  or  did   i 
you  hear  an  account  of  it  friita  some  one  else  ?  I 

Phmd,  I  was  there  myself,  Echecraies.  | 

£ch.  What,  then,  did  he  say  before  his  death,  and  bow 
did  he  die?  for  I  should  be  glad  to  hear;  for  scarcely 
any  citizen  of  Phlius'  ever  visits  Athens  now,  nor  has  any 
stranger  for  a  long  time  come  from  thence  who  was  able 
to  give  ns  a  clear  account  of  the  particulars,  except  that 
be  had  died  from  drinking  poison ;  but  he  was  unable  to 
tell  us  any  thing  more, 

2.  Phad.  And  did  you  not  heai'  about  the  trial — how  it 
■went  off? 

^oh.  Yes ;  some  one  told  me  this ;  and  I  wondered 
that,  as  it  took  place  so  long  ago,  he  appears  to  have  died 
long  afterward.     What  was  the  reason  of  this,  Phiedo  ? 

Phwd.  An  accidental  circumstance  happened  in  his  fa- 
vor, Echecrates;  for  the  poop  of  the  ship  which  tlie  Athe- 
nians send  to  Detos  chanced  to  be  crowned  on  the  day  be- 
fore the  trial. 

£eh.  But  what  is  this  ship  ? 

Phoe<i.  It  is  the  ship,  as  the  Athenians  aay,  in  wbioh 
Theseus  formerly  conveyed  the  foui'teen  boys  and  girls  to  | 

'  Phlius,  io  which  Echecratea  belonged,  waa  u  town  of  Sifj'onia, 
Pcloponnesua. 
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Crete,  and  saved  both  them  and  himself.  They,  therefore, 
made  a  row  to  ApoUo  on  that  occasion,  as  it  is  said,  that 
if  they  were  saved  they  would  every  year  diBpatch  a  sol- 
emn embassy  to  Deloa ;  wliich,  from  that  time  to  the  pres- 
ent, they  send  yearly  to  tlie  god.  3.  When  they  begin  the 
preparations  for  this  solemn  embassy,  they  have  a  law  tliat 
the  city  shall  be  purified  during  this  period,  and  that  no 
public  execution  shall  take  place  until,  the  ship  has  reach- 
ed DeloB,  and  returned  to  Athens ;  g(nd  this  occasionally 
takes  a  long  time,  when  the  winds  hiif)pen  to  impede  their 
passage.  The  commencement  of  the  "embassy  is  when  the 
priest  of  Apollo  has  crowned  the  poop\of  the  ship.  And 
this  was  done,  as  I  said,  on  the  day  before  the  trial :  on 
this  account  Socrates  had  a  long  interval  in  prison  be- 
tween the  trial  and  his  death. 

4,  Ech.  And  what,  Phredo,  were  the  circumstances  of 
his  death  ?  What  was  said  and  done  ?  and  who  of  hia 
friends  were  with  him  ?  or  would  not  the  magistrates  al- 
low them  to  be  present.,  but  did  he  die  destitute  of  friends  P 

Phced.  By  no  means ;  but  some,  indeed  sevei'al,  were 
present, 

Meh.  Tate  the  trouble,  then,  to  relate  to  me  all  the  par- 
ticulars as  clearly  as  you  can,  unless  you  have  any  press- 
ing business. 

Pkwd.  I  am  at  leisure,  and  will  endeavor  to  give  yon  a 
full  account ;  for  to  call  Socrates  to  mind,  whether  speak- 
ing myself  or  listening  to  some  one  else,  is  always  most 
delightful  to  me. 

5.  Ech.  And,  indeed,  Phtedo,  yon  have  others  to  listen 
to  you  who  are  of  the  same  mind.  However,  endeavor  to 
relate  every  thing  as  accurately  as  you  can. 

Phced.  1  was,  indeed,  wonderfully  affected  by  being 
present,  for  I  was  not-impressed  with  a  feeling  of  pity, 
like  one  present  at  the  death  of  a  friend ;  for  the  man  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  happy,  Echecrates,  both  from  his  man- 
ner and  discoui'se,  so  fearlessly  and  nobly  did  he  meet  liia 
death  :  so  much  so,  that  it  ocenrred  to  me  that  in  going  to 
Hades  he  was  not  going  without  a  divine  destiny,  but  that 
when  he  arrived  there  he  would  be  happy,  if  any  one  ever 
was.  For  this  reason  I  was  entirely  uninfluenced  by  any 
feeling  of  pity,  as  would  seem  likely  to  be  the  case  with 


one  present  on  so  moornful  an  occasion ;  nor  was  I  affect-  ' 
cd  by  pleasure  from  being  engaged  in  piiiloBophical  d 
cussions,  as  was  our  custom ;  for  our  conversation  was  oi 
that  kind.  But  an  aitogetlier  unaccountable  feeling  pos- 
sessed me,  a  kind  of  unusual  mixture  compounded  of  pleas- 
ure and  pain  together,  when  I  considered  that  he  was  im- 
mediately about  to  die.  And  all  of  ns  who  were  present 
were  affected  in  much  the  same  manner,  at  one  time  laugh- 
ing, at  another  weeping — one  of  us  especially,  Apollodorus, 
for  you  know  the  man  and  his  manner. 

Hch.  How  should  I  not  ? 

6.  J'hwd.  He,  then,  was  entirely  overcome  by  these  erao-    ' 
tioiis ;  and  I,  too,  was  troubled,  as  well  as  the  others. 

Mich.  But  who  were  present,  Phtedo  ? 

Phced.  Of  hia  fellow-conn trj^men,  tliis  Apollodorus  was 
present,  and  Critobulus,  and  his  father,  Onto ;  moreover, 
HermogenesgEpigenes, Machines,  and  Antisthenes;  Ctesip- 
pus  the  Pteanian,  Menexenns,  and  some  others  of  his  couu- 
ti-ymen,  wei'e  also  there :  Plato,  I  think,  was  sick. 

JEch.  Were  any  strangers  present? 

Phwd.  Yes;  Slmmias  the  Theban,  Cebes,  and  Phiedon-   ' 
des ;  and  from  Megara,  Enclides  and  Terpsion.  I 

1.  Ech.  Bnt  what  1  were  not  Arislippus  and  Cleom- 
brotus  present? 

Phasd.  No,  for  they  were  said  to  be  at  ^gina. 

Ech.  Was  any  one  else  there  ? 

Phied.  I  think  that  these  were  nearly  all  who  were 
present. 

Sch.  Well,  now,  what  do  yon  say  was  the  subject  of 
converaation  ?  ■^ 

Phwd.  I  will  endeavor  to  relate  the  whole  to  you  from 
the  beginning.  On  the  preceding  days  I  and  the  others 
wei-e  constantly  in  the  habit  of  viaKing  Socrates,  meeting 
early  in  the  morning  at  the  oonrt-house  where  the  trial 
took  place,  for  it  was  near  the  prison.  8.  Here,  then,  we 
waited  every  day  till  the  prison  was  opened,  conversing 
with  each  other,  for  it  was  not  opened  very  eai'ly ;  bnt  as 
soon  as  it  was  opened  we  went  in  to  Socrates,  and  usually 
Hpent  the  day  with  him.  On  that  occasion,  however,  we 
met  earlier  than  usual ;  for  on  tlie  preceding  day,  when  we 
left  the  prison  in  the  evening,  we  heard  that  the  ship  had 


arrived  from  Delos.  We  therefore  urged  each  other  to 
come  as  early  as  poseible  to  the  accastomed  place.  Ac- 
cordingly we  camo;  and  the  porter,  who  used  to  admit  na, 
coming  ont,  told  us  to  wait,  and  not  to  enter  ni)til  he  had 
called  us,  "For,"he  said,"the  Eleven  are  now  freeing 
Socvatea  from  bis  bonds,  and  announcing  to  him  that  he 
must  die  to-day."  But  in  no  long  time  be  returnedj  and 
bade  na  enter. 

9.  Wheu  we  entered,  we  found  Socrates  just  freed  from 
bis  bonds,  and  Xantippe,  you  know  her,  holding  his  little 
boy,  and  sitting  by  him.  As  soon  as  Xantippe  saw  us,  she 
wept  aloud,  and  said  such  things  as  women  usually  do  on 
such  ocuasions — as,  "  Socrates,  your  friends  will  now  con- 
verse with  you  for  the  last  time,  and  you  with  them."  But 
Socrates,  looking  toward  Crito,  said,  "  Crito,  let  some  one 
take  ber  home."  Upon  which  some  of  Crito'a  atteudanta 
led  ber  away,  wailing  and  beating  herself. 

But  Socrates,  sitting  up  in  bed,  diew  up  his  leg,  and 
rubbed  it  with  his  hand,  and  as  he  rubbed  it,  said, "  What 
an  unaccountable  thing,  my  friends,  that  seems  to  be,  which 
men  call  pleasure  1  and  how  wonderfully  is  it  related  to- 
ward that  which  appears  to  he  its  eonti'ary,  pain,  in  that 
they  will  not  both  be  present  to  a  man  at  the  same  time! 
Yet  if  any  one  pnrsiies  and  attains  tbe  one,  he  is  almost 
always  compelled  to  receive  the  other,  as  if  they  were  both 
united  together  from  one  head. 

10.  "And  it  seems  to  me,"  he'said,  *' that  if  ^sop  bad 
observed  this  he  would  have  made  a  fable  from  it,  how 
the  deity,  wishing  to  reconcile  these  warring  principles, 
when  he  could  not  do  so,  united  their  beads  together,  and 
fi-om  hence  whomsoever  the  one  visits  the  other  attends 
immediately  after ;  as  appears  to  be  the  case  with  me,  since 
I  suffered  pain  in  my  leg  before  from  the  chain,  but  now 
pleasure  seems  to  have  succeeded." 

Hereupon  Cebea,  interrupting  him,  said,  "By  JnpUer! 
Socrates,  you  have  done  well  in  reminding  me:  with  re- 
spect to  the  poems  which  you  made,  by  putting  into  metre 
those  Fables  of  jEsop  and  tbe  hymn  to  Apollo,  several 
other  pei'sons  asked  me,  and  especially  Evenus  recently, 
with  what  design  you  made  them  after  yon  came  here, 
whereas  before  you  had  never  made  any.     11.  If,  thei-e- 
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fore,  yoii  care  at  all  that  I  ahould  be  able  to  answer  Eve- 
nus,  when  he  aska  me  agaia — for  I  am  sure  he  will  do  so 
—tell  me  what  I  must  say  to  him." 

"Tell  him  the  truth,  then,  Cebes,"  be  replied,  "that  I 
did  not  make  them  from  a  wish  to  compete  with  him,  or 
his  poems,  for  I  knew  that  this  would  be  no  easy  matter ; 
bnt  that  I  might  discover  the  meaning  of  certain  dreams, 
and  discharge  my  conscience,  if  this  Bhould  happen  to  be 
the  music  which  they  have  often  ordered  me  to  apply  my- 
self to.  For  they  were  to  the  following  purport:  often 
iu  my  past  life  the  same  dream  visited  me,  appearing  at 
different  times  in  different  forms,  yet  always  saying  the 
same  thing — 'Socrates,'  it  said,  'apply  yourself  to  and 
practice  music'  12.  IfAnd  I  formerly  supposed  that  it  ejc- 
horted  and  encouraged  me  to  continue  the  pursuit  I  was 
engaged  in,  as  tiiose  wbo  cheer  on  racers,  so  that  the  dream 
encouraged  ine  to  continue  the  pursuit  I  was  engaged  in 
— namely,  to  apply  myself  to  ronsic,  since  philosophy  is 
the  highest  music,  and  I  was  devoted  to  it.  But,  now  since 
my  trial  took  place,  and  the  festival  of  the  god  retarded 
my  death,  it  appeared  to  me  that  if  by  chance  the  dream 
BO  frequently  enjoined  me  to  apply  myself  to  popular 
music,  I  ought  not  to  disobey  it,  but  do  so,  for  that  it 
would  be  safer  for  me  not  to  dopait  bence  before  I  hud 
discharged  my  conscience  by  making  some  poems  in  obe- 
dience to  the  dream.  Thus, then, I  first  of  all  composed  a 
hymn  to  the  god  whose  festival  was  present ;  and  after  the 
god,  considering  that  a  poet,  if  he  means  to  be  a  poet, 
ought  to  make  fables,  and  not  discourses,  and  knowing 
that  I  was  not  skilled  in  making  fables,  1  tlierefore  put 
into  verse  those  Fables  of  jSsop,  which  wei'e  at  hand,  and 
were  known  to  me,  and  which  first  occurred  to  me. 

1 3,  "  TfU  this,  then,  to  Evenus,  Cebes,  and  hid  liim  fare- 
well, and,  if  he  is  wise,  to  follow  me  as  soon  as  he  can. 
But  I  depart,  as  it  seems,  to-day ;  for  so  the  Athenians 
order." 

To  this  Simraiaa  said,  "What  is  this,  Socrates,  which 
you  esbort  Evenus  to  do?  for  I  often  meet  with  !iim; 
and,  fi-om  what  I  know  of  him,  I  am  pretty  certain  that 
he  will  not  at  all  be  willing  to  comply  with  yoiir  advice." 

"  What,  then,"  said  he, "  is  not  Evenus  a  philosopher  ?" 
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"  To  me  he  seems  to  be  so,"  said  Simraias. 

*'  Tben  he  will  be  willing,"  rejoiued  Socvates,  "  and  t 
will  every  one  wbo  worthily  engages  in  thia  study.  Per- 
haps, indeed,  he  will  not  commit  violence  on  himself ;  for 
»/ that,  they  say,  is  not  allowable,"  And  as  he  said  this  he 
let  down  bis  leg  from  the  bed  on  the  ground,  and  in  this 
posture  continued  during  the  remainder  of  the  discussion. 

Gebes  then  asked  him,  "What  do  yon  mean,  Socrates, 
by  saying  that  it  is  not  lawful  to  commit  violence  on  one's 
self,  but  that  a  philosopher  should  he  willing  to  follow  one 
who  is  dying  ?" 

14.  "  What,  Cebes !  have  not  yoii  and  Simnilas,  who 
have  conversed  familiarly  with  Philolaua'  on  this  subject, 
heard  f" 

"  Nothing  very  clearly,  Socrates." 

"  I,  however,  speak  only  from  hearsay ;  what,  then,  I 
have  heard  I  have  no  acrnple  in  telling.  And  pei'haps  it 
is  moat  becoming  for  one  who  is  about  to  travel  there  to 
inquire  and  speculate  about  the  journey  thither,  what  kind 
we  think  it  is.  What  else  can  one  do  in  the  interval  be- 
^fore  sunset?" 

"Why, then,  Socrates, do  tbey  say  that  it  is  not  allowa- 
ble to  kill  one's  self?  for  I,  as  you  asked  just  now,  have 
heard  both  Philolaua,  when  he  lived  with  us,  and  several 
others,  say  that  it  was  not  right  to  do  this ;  but  I  i 
heard  any  thing  clear  upon  the  subject  from  any  o 

15.  "  Then,  you  should.  conHider  it  attentively,"  said  & 
rates,  "  for  perhaps  you  may  hear.      Probably,  bowev* 
it  will  appear  wonderful  to  yon,  if  this  alone,  of  :xl\ 
things,  is  a  nniversal  truth,'  and  it  never  h;i[i]i(ii: 
man,  as  is  the  case  in  all  other  things,  that  at  wmv 
and  to  some  persona  only  it  is  better  to  die  than  b 
yet  that  these  men  for  whom  it  is  better  to  die — tb' 
ably  will  appear  wonderful  to  you — may  not  n'" 
piety  do  this  good  to  them  selves,  but  must  aW 
benefactor." 

16.  Then  Cebes,  gently  smiling,  said, 
own  dialect,"  "  Jove  be  witness  I" 

A  Pythagoresn  of  Crotona. 
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"Anil,  indeed,"  said  Socrates,  "  it  would  appear  to  bo 
unreasonable ;  yet  etill,  perhaps,  it  has  Bome  reason  on  its 
eide.  The  maxim,  indeed,  gipen  on  this  subject  i 
mystical  doctrines,'  that  we  men  are  iu  a  kind  of  p 
and  that  we  ought  tiot  to  free  ourselves  from  it  and  es- 
cape, appears  to  me  difficult  to  be  understood,  and  not 
easy  to  penetrate.  This,  however,  appears  to  me,  Cebes, 
to  be  well  said  :  that  the  gods  take  care  of  us,  and  that  we 
men  are  one  of  their  possessions.  Does  it  uot  seem  so  to 
you  ?" 

"It  does," replied  Cebes. 

"  Therefore,"  said  he, "  if  one  of  your  slaves  were  to  kill 
himself,  without  your  having  intimated  that  you  wished 
him  to  die,  should  you  not  be  angry  with  him,  and  should 
yon  not  pnnish  him  if  you  could  ?" 

"  Certainly,"  he  replied. 

"  Perhaps,  then,  in  this  point  of  view,  it  is  not  nnreason- 
ahlc  to  assei't  that  a  man  ought  not  to  kill  himself  before 
the  deity  lays  him  under  a  necessity  of  doing  so,  suoh  a*" 
that  now  laid  on  me."  ^  ' 

1 1.  "  This,  indeed,"  said  Cebes, "  appears  to  be  probable. 
But  what  you  said  just  now,  Socrat«3,  that  philosophers 
should  be  very  witling  to  die,  appears  to  be  an  absui'dity, 
if  what  we  said  just  now  is  agreeable  to  reason — that  it  is 
God  who  takes  care  of  us,  and  that  we  are  bis  property. 
For  that  the  wisest  men  should  not  be  grieved  at  leaving 
that  service  in  which  they  govern  them  who  are  the  best 
of  all  masters — namely,  the  gods — is  not  consistent  with 
reason ;  for  surely  he  can  not  think  that  he  will  take  het^ 
ter  care  of  bimaelf  when  he  has  become  free.  But  a  fool- 
ish man  might  perhaps  think  thus,  that  he  should  fly  fi'om 
his  master,  and  would  not  reflect  that  ho  ought  not  to  fly 
fi-om  a  good  one,  but  should  cling  to  him  as  much  as  pos- 
fiible;  therefore  ho  would  fly  against  all  reason;  but  a  man 
of  sense  would  desire  to  bo  constantly  with  one  belter 
than  himself.  Thus,  Socrates,  the  contrary  of  what  you  " 
just  now  said  is  likely  to  be  the  case  ;  for  it  becomes  the 
wise  to  be  grieved  at  dying,  bnt  the  foolish  to  rejoice." 

18.  Socrates,  on  hearing  this,  appeared  to  me  to  be 
pleased  with  the  pertinacity  of  Cebes,  and,  looking  toward 
■OfPytliagorsB, 


no,  Riid, "  Cebee,  yon  see,  always  searcliea  out  argnments, 
uid  is  not  at  all  willing  to  admit  at  once  any  thing  one 
has  said." 

Wherenpon  Simmias  replied,  "But,  indeed,  Socrates, 
Cebes  appears  to  nie  now  to  say  something  to  the  pnr- 
pose;  fur  with  what  design  shonld  men  really  wise  fly 
trom  masters  who  are  better  than  themaelses,  and  so  read- 
ily leave  ibem  ?  And  Cebes  appears  to  me  to  direct  his 
argument  ^^st  you,  because  yon  so  easily  endure  to 
abandon  both  ua  and  those  good  rulers,  as  you  yourself 
confess,  the  gods." 

"You  speak  justly,"  said  Socrates,  "for  I  think  yon 
mean  that  I  ought  to  make  my  defense  to  this  charge,  as 
if  I  were  in  a  court  of  justice." 

*'  Certainly,"  replied  Simmias, 

19.  "Come,  then,"  said  he,  "I  will  endeavor  to  defend 
myself  more  saccessfolly  before  you  than  before  the 
judges.  For,"  he  proceeded,  "  Simmias  and  Cebes,  if  I 
did  not  think  that  I  should  go,  first  of  all,  among  other 
deities  who  are  both  wise  and  good,  and,  next,  omoiior  men 
who  have  departed  this  life,  better  than  any  here,  I  should 
be  wrong  in  not  grieving  at  death;  but  now,  be  assured,  I 
hope  to  go  among  good  men,  though  I  would  not  positive- 
ly assert  it.  That,  however,  I  shall  go  among  gods  who 
are  perfectly  good  masters,  be  assured  I  can  positively  as- 
sert this,  if  I  can  any  thing  of  the  kind.  So  that,  on  this 
account,  I  am  not  so  much  troubled,  but  I  entertain  a 
good  hope  that  something  awaits  those  who  die,  and  that, 
as  was  said  long  since,  it  will  be  far  better  for  the  good 
than  the  evil." 

20,  "  VThnt,  then,  Socrates,"  said  Simmias, "  would  yon 
go  away  keeping  this  persuasion  to  yourself,  or  would  yon 
impart  it  to  us  ?  For  this  good  appears  to  me  to  be  also 
common  to  ns ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  will  be  an  apology 
for  yon.  if  you  can  persnade  ws  to  believe  what  you  say." 

"  I  will  endeavor  to  do  so,"  he  said,  "  But  first  let  as 
attend  to  Crilo  here,  and  see  what  it  is  he  seems  to  have 
for  souic  time  wished  to  say." 

"What  else,  Socrates,"  said  Crito,  "but  what  he  who 
is  to  give  you  the  poison  told  me  some  time  ago,  that  J 
should^  tell  you  to  speak  as  little  as  possible?    For  he  aayi 


that  men  become  too  much  Iicated  by  speaking,  aud  tliat 
nothing  of  this  kind  ought  to  iiit«rfei-o  with  the  poison ; 
and  that,  otherwise,  those  who  did  eo  were  sometimca  i 
pelled  to  (Iriuli  two  or  three  times." 

To  which  Soerates  replied,  "Let  him  alone,  and  let  hira 
attend  to  his  own  business,  and  prepare  to  give  it  lae 
twice,  or,  if  occasion  require,  even  thrice." 

21.  "I  was  almost  certain  what  you  would  say,"  an- 
swered Crito, "  but  he  has  been  some  time  pestering  me," 

"Nevermind  him," he  rejoined, 

"But  now  I  wish  to  render  an  account  to  you,  my 
indges,  of  the  reason  why  a  man  who  has  really  devoted 
his  life  to  philosophy,  wiien  he  is  about  to  die,  appears  to 
me,  on  good  grounds,  to  have  confidence,  and  to  entertain 
a  firm  hope  that  the  greatest  good  will  befall  him  in  the 
Other  world  when  he  has  departed  this  life.  How,  then, 
this  comes  to  pass,  Simmias  and  Cebes,  I  will  eudeavor  to 
explain. 

"  For  as  many  as  rightly  apply  themselves  to  philosophy 
seem  to  have  left  ail  others  in  ignorance,  that  they  aim  at 
nothing  else  than  to  die  and  be  dead.  If  this,  then,  is  true, 
it  would  surely  be  absurd  to  bo  anxious  about  nothing  else 
than  this  during  their  whole  life,  but,  when  it  arrives,  to 
be  grieved  at  what  they  have  been  long  anxious  about  and 
aimed  at." 

23.  Upon  this,  Simmias,  smiling,  said,  "By  Jupiter  1  Soc- 
rates, though  I  am  not  now  at  all  inclined  to  smile,  you 
have  made  me  do  so;  for  I  think  that  the  multitude,  if 
they  heard  this,  would  think  it  was  very  well  said  in  refer- 
ence to  philosophers,  and  that  our  countrymen  particular' 
ly  would  agree  with  you,  that  true  philosophers  do  desira 
death,  and  that  they  are  by  no  means  ignorant  that  they 
deserve  to  suffer  it," 

"And,  indeed,  Simmias,  they  would  speak  the  truth,  ex- 
cept in  asserting  that  they  are  not  ignorant ;  for  they  are 
ignorant  of  the  sense  in  which  true  philosophers  desire  to 
die,  and  in  what  sense  they  deserve  death,  and  what  kind 
of  death.  But,"  he  said,  "  let  ns  take  leave  of  them,  and 
speak  to  one  another.  Do  we  think  that  death  is  any 
thing?" 

"Certainly," replied  Simmias, 
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"  Certainty," 

28.  "  Would  not  he,  then,  do  this  with  the  ntmost  p 
rity,  who  should  in  the  liighest  degree  approach  eaoh  su 
j'ect  by  means  of  the  mere  mental  faculties,  i 
ploying  the  sight  in  conjunction  with  the  reflectiji 
nor  introduuing  any  other  senae  together  wilh-*^ 
but  who,  using  pure  reflection  by  itself,  shoi 
search  out  each  essence  purely  by  itself,  fri'. 
possible  from  the  eyes  and  e&vB,  and,  in  i 
whole  body,  as  distui'biog  the  soul,  and  n 
acquire  ti'uth  and  wisdom,  when  it  is  in 
it.  Is  not  he  the  person,  Simmias,  if  aid 
will  arrive  at  the  knowlcdgi 

29.  "You  apeat  * 
plied  Simmias. 
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are  they  such  as  the  poeta  ooiistniitly  siug,  who  say  that.  I 
we  neither  hear  nor  see  any  thiiig  with  accuracy?  If,  r 
however,  these  bodily  senses  are  neither  accurate  nor  clear,  1 
much  less  chu  the  others  be  so ;  for  they  aro  oil  far  ia-  , 
ferior  to  those.  Do  thoy  not  seem  so  to  you  ?" 
"  Certainly,"  he  replied. 

26.  "  When,  then,"  said  he,  "  does  the  sou!  light  on  the 
truth?  for  when  it  attempts  to  consider  any  thing  in  conjuno- 
tion  withthebody,itisplamth:ititiB  thenledaatraybyit." 

"  You  say  truly," 

"Must  it  not,  then,  be  by  reasoning,  if  at  all,  that  any  j 
of  the  tilings  that  really  are  become  known  to  it  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"And  surely  the  soul  then  reasons  best  when  none  of  I 
these  things  disturb  it  —  neither  hearing,  nor  sight,  nor  j 
pain,  nor  pleasure  of  any  kind ;  but  it  retires  as  much  as  J 
possible  within  itself,  taking  leave  of  the  body ;  and,  so 
far  as  it  can,  not  communicating  or  being  in  contact  with  1 
it,  it  aims  at  the  discovery  of  that  which  is." 

"  Such  ia  the  case." 

"Does  not,  then,  the  soul  of  the  philosopher,  in  these  I 
oases,  despise  the  body,  and  flee  fi'om  it,  and  seek  to  retire  | 
within  itself?" 

"  It  appears  so," 

27,  "But  what  as  to  such  things  as  these,  Simmiaaf  j 
Do  we  say  that  justice  itself  is  somethine  or  nothing 

"  We  say  it  is  something,  by  Jupiter  1" 

"And  that  beauty  and  goodness  are  something?" 

"  How  not  ?" 

"Now,  then,  have  you  ever  seen  any  thing  of  this  kind 
with  your  eyes  ?" 

"  By  no  means,"  he  replied, 

"Did  you  ever  lay  hold  of  them  by  any  other  bodily  ( 
sense?  But  I  speak  generally,  as  of  magnitude,  health,  ^ 
strength,  and,  in  a  word,  of  the  essence  of  every  thing; 
that  is  to  say,  what  each  is.  Is,  then,  the  exact  truth  of 
these  perceived  by  me.ans  of  the  body,  or  is  it  thus,  who- 
ever among  ns  habitnatea  himself  to  reflect  most  deeply 
and  accurately  on  each  several  thing  about  which  he  is 
considering,  he  will  make  the  nearest  a|>proach  to  the 
knowledge  of  it  ?" 
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"  Certainly." 

28.  "  Would  not  he,  then,  do  this  with  the  utmost  pa-  I 
rity,  who  should  in  the  highest  degree  approach  eaeh  aub- 
}eot  by  means  of  the  mere  mental  facultiea,  neither  em- 
ploying the  sight  in  conjunction  with  the  reflective  faculty, 
nor  introducing  any  other  sense  together  with  reasoning ; 
hut  who,  using  pure  reflection  by  itself,  should  attempt  to 
search  out  each  essence  purely  by  itself,  freed  as  much  as 
possible  from  the  eyes  and  ears,  and,  in  a  woi'd,  fi'om  the 
whole  body,  as  distui'biug  the  soul,  and  not  sufEcring  it  to 
acquire  truth  and  wisdom,  when  it  is  in  communion  with 
it.  Is  not  he  the  person,  Simmias,  if  any  one  can,  who 
will  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  that  which  is  ?" 

29.  "Ton  speak  with   wonderful  truth,  Socrates,"  re- 
plied Simmias, 

"Wherefore,"  he  said,  "it  necesBarily  follows  from  all 
this  that  some  such  opinion  as  this  should  be  entertaiued 
by  genuine  philosophers,  bo  that  tiiey  should  speak  among 
themselves  as  follows:  'A  hy-path,  as  it  were,  seems  to 
lead  us  on  in  our  researches  undertaken  by  reason,'  because 
so  long  as  we  are  encumbered  with  the  body,  and  our  soul 
is  contaminated  with  such  an  evil,  we  can  never  fully  at- 
tain to  what  we  desire ;  and  this,  we  say,  is  truth.  For 
the  body  subjects  us  to  innumerable  hinderances  on  ac- 
count of  its  necessary  support;  and,  moreover,  if  any  dis- 
eases befall  us,  they  impede  us  in  our  search  after  that 
which  is ;  and  it  fills  us  with  longings,  desires,  fears,  all 
■  kinds  of  fancies,  and  a  multitude  of  absurdities,  so  that, 
as  it  is  said  in  real  truth,  by  reason  of  the  body  it  is  oev^ 
possible  for  ua  to  make  any  advances  in  wisdom.  3 "  " 
nothing  else  than  the  body  and  its  desires  occasion  wai» 
seditions,  and  contests ;  for  all  wars  amoug  us  arise  on  a 
count  of  our  desire  to  acquire  wealth :  and  we  are  comVS 
pelled  to  acquire  wealth  on  account  of  the  body,  being  ea*a 
slaved  to  its  service;  and  consequently  on  all  these  accounts 
we  are  hindered  in  the  pursuit  of  philosophy.  But  tbi' 
worst  of  all  is,  that  if  it  leaves  us  any  leisure,  and  we 
ply  ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  any  subject,  it  c 
stantly  obtrudes  itself  in  the  raidst  of  our  reaearches,  t 
occasions  trouble  and  disturbance,  and  confounds  us 
that  we  are  not  able,  by  reaaou  of  it,  to  discern  the  tiuUl 
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It  baB,  then,  in  reality  been  demonstrated  to  i] 
are  ever  to  know  any  thing  purely,  we  must  be  separated 
from  the  body,  and  contemplate  the  things  themselves  by 
the  mere  soul ;  and  then,  as  it  seems,  we  shnll  obtain  that 
which  we  desire,  and  which  we  profess  ourselves  to  be 
lovers  of — wisdom — when  we  are  dead,  as  reason  shows, 
but  not  while  we  are  alive.  31.  For  if  it  is  not  possible 
to  know  any  thing  purely  in  conjunction  with  the  body, 
one  of  these  two  things  must  follow,  either  that  we  can 
never  acquire  knowledge,  or  only  after  we  are  dead ;  for 
then  the  soul  will  subsist  apart  by  itself,  separate  fiora  the 
body,  but  not  before.  And  while  we  live  we  sbatl  tbas, 
as  it  seems,  approach  nearest  to  knowledge,  if  we  hold  no 
intercourse  or  communion  at  all  with  the  body,  except' . 
what  absolute  necessity  requires,  nor  suffer  ourselves  to  I 
be  poiiuted  by  its  nature,  but  purify  ourselves  from  it,  un-  ' 
til  God  himself  shall  release  ns.  And  thus  being  pure, 
and  freed  from  the  folly  of  body,  we  shall  in  all  likelihood 
be  with  others  like  oui'selves,  and  shall  of  ourselves  know 
the  whole  real  essence,  and  that  probably  Is  truth  ;  for  it  is 
not  allowable  for  the  impure  to  attain  to  the  pure.  Such 
things,  I  think,  Siminias,  all  true  lovers  of  wisdom  must 
both  think  and  say  to  one  another.  Does  it  not  seem 
BO  to  you  ?" 

"Most  aesnredly,  Soci-ates." 

32.  "If  this, then,"  said  Socrates,  "is  true,  my  friend,  1 
there  is  great  hope  for  one  who  arrives  where  I  am  going,  ' 
there,  Lf  anywhere,  to  acquire  that  in  perfection  for  the 
sake  of  which  we  have  taken  so  much  pains  dnriiig  our 
past  life ;  so  that  the  journey  now  appointed  me  is  set  out 
npon  with  good  hope,  and  will  be  so  by  any  other  man 
who  thinks  that  his  mind  has  been,  as  it  were,  purified." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Simmias, 

*'  But  does  not  purification  consist  in  this,  as  was  said 
in  a  former  part  of  our  discourse,  in  separating  as  much 
as  possible  the  soul  fi-om  the  body,  and  in  ai-customing 
it  to  gather  and  collect  itself  by  itself  on  all  sides  apart 
from  the  body,  and  to  dwell,  so  far  as  it  can,  both  now  and 
hereafter,  alone  by  itself,  delivered,  as  it  were,  from  the 
shackles  of  the  body  ?" 

"  Certainly,"  he  rcjilied. 
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83,  "  Is  this,  then,  called  death,  this  deliverance 
aration  of  the  soul  from  the  body  ?' 

"Assnredly,"  he  answered. 

"But,  OB   we   affirmed,  those  who   pursue  philosophy 
rightly  are  especially  and  alone  desirous  to  deliver  it; 
this  is  the  very  study  of  philosophers,  the  deliverance 
separation  of  tiie  soul  from  the  body,  is  it  not  ?" 

"  It  appears  so." 

"  Then,  as  I  said  at  first,  would  it  not  be  ridicnlons 
a  man  who  has  endeavored  throughout  his  life  to  live 
near  as  possible  to  death,  then,  when  death  arriveS] 
grieve?  would  not  this  be  ridiculous?' 

"How  should  it  not?" 

"  In  reality,  then,  Simraias,"  he  continued,  "  those  who 
pursue  philosophy  rightly, study  to  die;  and  to  them,  of 
all  men,  death  Is  least  formidable.  Judge  from  this. 
Since  they  altogether  hale  the  body  and  desire  to  keep  the 
sou!  by  itself,  would  it  not  be  irrational  if,  when  this  oomes 
to  pass,  they  should  be  afraid  and  grieve,  and  not  be  glad  to 
go  to  that  place  where,  on  their  arrival,  they  may  hope  to 
obtain  that  which  they  longed  for  throughout  life  ?  But 
they  longed  for  wisdom,  and  to  be  freed  from  association 
with  that  which  they  hated.  34.  Have  many  of  their  own 
accord  wished  to  descend  into  Hades,  on  aecouiit  of  human 
objects  of  affection,  their  wives  and  sous,  induced  by  this 
very  hope  of  their  seeing  and  being  with  those  whom  they 
have  loved  ?  and  shall  one  who  really  loves  wisdom,  and 
fiimly  cherishes  this  very  hope,  that  he  shall  nowhere  else 
attain  it  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  name,  except  in  Hades, 
he  grieved  at  dying,  and  not  gladly  go  there?  We  must 
think  that  he  would  gladly  go,  my  friend,  if  he  be  in  truth 
a  philosopher;  for  he  will  be  firmly  persuaded  of  this,  that 
he  will  nowhere  else  than  there  attain  wisdom  in  its  pu- 
rity ;  and  if  this  be  so,  would  it  not  be  very  irrational, 
as  I  just  now  said,  if  such  a  man  were  to  be  afraid  of 
death  ?" 

"  Very  much  so,  by  Jupiter  1"  he  replied. 

35,  "  Would  not  this,  then,"  he  resumed,  "  be  a  suifr. 
oient  proof  to  you,  with  respect  to  a  man  whom  you  should] 
see  grieved  when  about  to  die,  that 
wisdom,  but  a  lover  of  his  body? 
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is  probably  a  lover  of  riches  and  a  lover  of  honor,  one  or  J 
both  of  these," 

"It  certainly  is  as  you  say,"  he  replied. 

"Docs  DOt,  then,"  he  said, "that  which  is  called  forti- 1 
tude,  Simraias,  eminently  belong  to  philosophei'a  ?" 

"  By  all  means,"  he  answered. 

"And  temperauoe  also,  which  even  tlie  mnltitnde  call 
temperance,  and  which  consists  in  not  being  carried  away 
by  the  passions,  but  in  huhling  them  in  contempt,  and 
keeping  them  in  subjection,  does  not  this  belong  to  those 
only  who  most  despise  the  body,  and  live  in  the  stady  of  1 
philosophy?" 

"Neceaaarily  so,"  he  replied. 

36.  "  For,"  he  continued,  "  if  yon  will  consider  the  for-  J 
titude  and  temperance  of  others,  they  will  appear  to  yoa  T 
to  be  absurd." 

"  How  so,  Socrates  ?" 

"  Do  you  know,"  he  s.iid, "  that  all  others  consider  death  ] 
among  the  great  evils?" 

"  They  do,  indeed,"  he  answered. 

"Then,  do  the  brave  among  them  endure  death,  when  ] 
they  do  endure  it,  through  dread  of  greater  evils  ?" 

"  It  ia  so." 

"All  men,  therefore,  except  philosophers,  are  brave  ] 
through  being  afraid  and  fear ;  though  it  is  absurd  that  | 
any  one  should  be  brave  through  fear  and  cowardice." 

"  Certainly." 

"But  what,  are  not  those  among  them  who  keep  their 
passions  in  subjection  affected  in  the  same  way?  and  are 
they  not  temperate  through  a  kind  of  intemperance  P 
And  although  we  may  say,  perhaps,  that  this  ia  impossi- 
ble, nevertheless,  ilie  manner  in  which  they  are  affected 
with  respect  to  this  silly  temperance  resembles  this ;  for, 
fearing  to  be  deprived  of  other  pleasures,  and  desiring 
them,  they  abstain  from  some,  being  mastered  by  others. 
And  though  they  call  intempei'ance  the  being  governed  by 
pleasures,  yet  it  happens  to  then)  that,  by  being  mastered 
by  some  pleasures,  they  master  others ;  and  this  is  similar 
to  what  was  just  now  said,  that  in  a  certain  manner  they 
become  temperate  through  intemperance." 

"  So  it  seems." 
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37.  "My  dear  Sim  in  ias,  consider  that  tbis  is  not  a  rl^l 
exchange  for  virtue,  to  barter  pleasures  for  pleasures,  p»ms  i 
for  pains,  fear  for  fear,  and  the  greater  for  the  leasei-,  hke 
pieces  of  money;  but  that  that  alone  is  the  right  coin,  for 
which  we  ought  to  barter  all  these  things,  wisdom;  and 
for  this,  and  with  this,  every  thiug  is  in  reality  bought 
and  sold.  Fortitude,  temperance,  and  justice,  and,  in  a 
word,  true  virtue,  subsist  with  wisdom,  whether  pieasui-es 
and  fears,  and  every  tiling  else  of  the  kind,  are  present 
or  absent;  but  when  separated  from  wisdom,  and  changed 
one  for  another,  consider  whether  such  virtue  is  uot  a  mere 
outline,  and  in  reality  servile,  possessing  neither  soundness 
nor  truth.  Bat  the  really  trne  virtue  is  a  puntication 
from  all  such  things;  and  temperance,  justice,  fortitnde, 
and  wisdom  itself,  are  a  kind  of  initiatory  purification. 
38.  And  those  who  instituted  the  mystenea  for  us  appear 
to  have  heen  by  no  means  contemptible,  but  in  reality  to 
have  intimated  long  since  that  whoever  shall  arrive  in 
Hades  unexpiated  and  uninitiated  shall  lie  in  mud,  but  he 
that  arrives  there  purified  and  initiated  shall  dwell  with 
the  gods.  'For  there  are,'  say  those  who  preside  at  the 
mysteries, '  many  wand-bearers,  but  few  inspii-ed.'  These 
last,  in  my  opinion,  are  no  other  than  those  who  have  pur- 
sued philosophy  rightly:  that  I  might  be  of  tlieir  num- 
ber, I  liave,  to  the  utmost  of  my  ability,  left  no  means  un- 
tried, but  have  endeavored  to  the  utmost  of  my  power. 
But  whether  I  have  endeavored  rightly,  and  have  in  any 
respect  succeeded,  on  arriving  there  1  shall  know  clearly, 
if  it  please  God — vei^  shortly,  as  it  ap])eai's  to  me. 

39.  "Such,  then,  Simmias  .tnd  Cebes,"  ho  added,  "  is 
the  defense  I  make,  for  that  I,  on  good  grounds,  do  not 
repine  or  grieve  at  leaving  you  and  my  masters  here,  be- 
ing persuaded  that  there,  no  less  tlian  here,  1  shall  meet 
with  good  masters  and  friends.  But  to  the  multitude  this 
is  incredible.  If,  however,  I  have  suooeoded  better  with 
you  in  my  defense  than  I  did  with  the  Athenian  judges,  it 
is  well." 

"When  Socrates  had  thus  spoken,  Cebes,  taking  up  the 
discussion,  said,"  Socrates, all  the  rest  appears  to  me  to  be 
said  rightly;  but  what  you  have  said  respecting  the  sonl 
will  occasion  much  inci'edulity  in  many  from  the  appro- 
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hension  that,  when  it  is  separated  from  the  body,  il 
longer  exists  anywhere,  but  ia  destvoyed  and  perishes  on 
the  very  day  In  which  a  man  dies;  and  that  immediutely 
it  is  separated  and  goes  out  f  I'oni  the  body,  it  is  dispersed, 
and  vanishes  tike  breath  or  smoke,  and  is  no  longer  any- 
where ;  since,  if  it  remained  any  whei'e  united  in  itself,  and 
freed  from  those  evils  which  you  have  just  now  eonmei- 
ateil,  there  would  be  an  abundant  and  good  hope,  Socra- 
tes, that  what  you  say  ia  true.  40.  But  this,  prohalily, 
needs  no  little  persuasion  and  proof,  that  the  soul  of  a 
man  who  dies,  exists,  and  possesses  activity  and  intelli- 
gence." 

"  You  say  truly,  Cebes,"  said  Socrates ;  "  but  what  shall 
we  do  ?  Are  you  willing  that  we  should  converse  on  these 
points,  whether  such  is  probably  the  c.ise  or  not  ?" 

"Indeed,"  rephed  Cebes,  "I  should  gladly  bear  your 
Opinion  on  these  matters." 

"  I  do  not  think,"  said  Socrates, "  that  any  one  who 
should  now  hoar  us,  even  though  he  wei-e  a  comic  poet, 
would  say  that  I  am  talking  idly,  or  discoursing  on  sub- 
jects that  do  not  concern  me.  If  you  please,  then,  we  will 
examine  into  it.  Let  ns  consider  it  in  this  point  of  view, 
whether  the  souls  of  men  who  are  dead  exist  in  Hades, 
or  not.  This  is  an  ancient  saying,  which  we  now  call  to 
mind,  that  sonls  departing  hence  exist  there,  and  i-etnra 
hither  again,  and  are  produced  from  the  dead.  41.  And 
if  this  is  HO,  that  the  living  are  produced  again  from  the 
dead,  can  there  be  any  other  consequence  than  that  our 
souls  are  there?  for  surely  they  conld  not  be  produced 
again  if  they  did  not  exist ;  and  this  would  be  a  sufficient 
proof  that  these  things  are  so,  if  it  should  in  reality  be 
evident  that  the  living  are  produced  from  no  other  sonro&.j 
than  the  dead.  But,  if  this  ia  not  the  case,  there  will  be 
need  of  other  arguments." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Cebes. 

"  You  must  not,  then,"  he  continued, "  consider  this  only 
with  respect  to  men,  if  you  wish  to  ascertain  it  with  great- 
er certainty,  but  also  with  respect  to  all  animals  and  iilants, 
and,  in  a  word,  with  respect  to  every  thing  that  is  subject 
to  generation.  Lot  ua  see  whether  they  are  not  all  so  pro- 
duced, no  otherwise  than  contraries  from  contraries,  wheiv 
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ever  they  have  any  sncU  quality;  as,  for  instance,  the  hon- 
orable  is  contrary  to  the  base,  and  the  juBt  to  the  unjust, 
and  so  with  ten  thousand  other  things.  42.  Let  us  consider 
this,  then,  whether  it  is  necessai-y  that  a[l  things  which 
have  a  contrary  should  be  produced  from  nothing  else  than 
I  their  contrary.  As,  for  instance,  when  any  thing  becomes 
greater,  is  it  not  necessary  that,  from  being  previously 
smaller,  it  afterward  became  greater?" 

"Yes." 

"And  if  it  becomes  smaller,  will  it  not,  from  being  prcej 
viously  greater, afterward  become  smaller?" 

"It  is  so,"  he  replied. 

"And  from  stronger,  weaker?  and  from  slower,  swift 
er?" 

"  Certainly." 

"  What,  then  ?  If  any  thing  becomes  worse,  must  it  no£.  J 
become  so  from  better?  and  if  more  just,  from  more  aa^  J 
just?" 

"How  should  it  not?" 

"  We  have,  then,"  he  said,  "  sufficiently  determined  this,  J 
that  all  things  are  thus  produced,  contraries  from  < 
traries  ?" 

"  Certainly." 

"What  next?  Is  there  also  something  of  this  kind  in  . 
them ;  for  instance,  between  all  two  contraries  a.  mutual 
twofold  production,  fi-om  one  to  the  other,  and  from  that 
other  back  again  ?  for  between  a  greater  thing  and  a  small- 
er there  are  increase  and  decrease,  and  do  we  not  accord- 
ingly cat!  the  one  to  increase,  the  other  to  decrease?"  ■ 

"  Yes,"  he  replied.  I 

43,  "And  must  not  to  be  separated  anil  commingled,  to  * 
grow  cold  and  to  grow  warm,  and  every  thing  in  the  same 
manner,  oven  though  soroetiraea  we  have  not  names  to 
designate  ihem,  yet  in  fact  bo  everywhere  thus  circum- 
stanced, of  necessity,  as  to  bo  produced  from  each  other, 
and  be  subject  to  a  reciprocal  generation  ?" 

"  Cci'tainly,"  he  replied. 

"  What,  then  ?"  said  Socrates,  "  has  life  any  contrary,  i 
waking  has  its  contrary,  sleeping?" 

"  Certainly,"  he  answered, 

"  What  ?" 


"  Death,"  ^^  replied. 

"Are  not  these,  then,  produced  from  each  other,  aini 
they  ai'e  contraries ;  and  are  not  the  modes  by  whiuh  th( 
are  produced  twofold,  intervening  between  these  two  ?" 

"How  should  it  be  otherwise?" 

"  I,  then,"  eootinned  Socrates, "  will  describe  to  yon  one 
pair  of  t!ie  contraries  which  I  have  just  now  mentioned, 
both  what  it  is  and  its  mode  of  production ;  and  do  you 
describe  to  me  the  other.  I  say  that  one  is  to  sleep,  the 
otlier  to  awake;  and  from  sleeping  awaking  is  produced, 
and  from  awaking  sleeping,  aud  that  the  modes  of  their 
production  are,  the  one  to  fall  asleep,  the  other  to  be 
nrased.  44.  Have  I  Bufiiclently  explained  this  to  you,  or 
not?" 

"  Certainly." 

"Do  you,  then,"  he  said, "describe  to  me,  in  the  same  1 
manner,  with  i-espect  to  life  .ind  death  ?  Do  you  not  say  I 
that  life  is  contrary  to  death  ?" 

"I  do." 

"And  that  they  are  produced  from  each  other?" 

"  Yes." 

"  What, then, is  produced  from  life?" 

"  Death,"  he  replied. 

"  What,  then,"  said  he, "  is  produced  from  death  ?" 

"  I  must  needs  eonf obs,"  he  replied, "  that  life  is." 

"From  the  dead,  then,  O  Cebesl  living  things  and  li^  J 
ing  men  are  produced." 

"It  appears  so,"  he  said. 

"  Our  souls,  therefore,"  said  Socrates, "exist  in  Hades." 

"  So  it  seems." 

"With  respect, then, to  their 
one  of  them  very  clear  ?  for  t 
not?'' 
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"  Certainly,"  he  replied. 

"What,  then,  shall  wo  do?"  he  continued;  "shall  v 
not  find  a  corresponding  contrary  mode  of  production,  o 
will  nature  be  defective  in  this?  Or  must  we  discover  ft  ] 
conlraiy  mode  of  production  to  dying?" 

"  By  all  means,"  he  said. 

"What  is  this?" 

"To  revive." 


"  Therefore,"  he  pvoceeded, "  if  there  is  8uch  a  thing  a 
to  revive,  will  not  this  reviving  be  a  mode  of  productioaj 
from  the  dead  to  the  living?" 

"  Certainly," 

"  Thus,  then,  we  have  agreed,  that  the  living  are  pro^H 
daced  from  the  dead,  no  less  than  the  dead  from  the 
ing;  but,  this  being  the  case,  there  appears  to  mo  suffi- 
cient proof  that  the  souls  of  the  dead  must  necessarily 
i;3tist  somewhere,  from  whence  they  are  again  produced," 

45.  "It  appears  to  me,  Socrates,"  he  said,  "that  this 
mnst  necessarily  follow  from  what  has  been  admitted." 

"  See  now,  O  Cebos  1"  he  said, "  that  we  have  not  agreed 
on  these  things  improperly,  as  it  appears  to  me :  for  if  one 
class  of  things  wei'e  not  constantly  given  back  in  the  place 
of  another,  revolving,  as  it  were,  in  a  circle,  but  generation 
wei'e  direct  from  one  thing  alone  into  its  opposiie,  and  did 
not  turn  round  again  to  the  other,  or  retrace  its  course,  do 
you  know  that  all  things  would  at  lengtli  have  the  same  . 
form,  be  in  the  same  state,  and  cease  to  be  produced  ?"  1 

"  How  say  yow  ?"  he  asked.  ' 

"  It  is  by  no  means  difficult,"  he  replied, "  to  understand 
what  I  mean  j  if,  for  instance,  there  should  be  such  a  thing 
as  falling  asleep,  but  no  reciprocal  waking  again  produced 
from  a  state  of  sitep,  you  know  that  at  length  all  things 
would  show  the  fable  of  Endymion  to  be  a  jest,  and  it 
would  be  thought  nothing  at  all  of,  because  every  thing 
else  would  be  in  the  same  state  as  ho^ — namely,  asleep. 
And  if  all  things  were  mingled  together,  bnt  never  sepa- 
rated, that  doctrine  of  Anaxagoras  would  soon  be  verified, 
'all  things  would  be  together.'  46.  Likewise,  my  dear 
Cebes,  if  all  things  that  partake  of  life  should  die,  and  aft- 
er they  are  dead  should  remain  in  this  state  of  death,  and 
not  revive  again,  would  it  not  necessarily  follow  that  at 
length  all  things  should  be  dead,  and  notliing  alive  ?  For 
if  living  beiiiM  are  produced  from  other  things,  and  living 
beings  die,  what  could  prevent  their  being  all  absorbed  ia 
death  ?" 

"  Nothing  whatever,  I  thiiik,  Socrates,"  replied  Cebes; 
"bat  you  appear  to  me  to  speak  the  exact  truth." 

"  For,  Cebes,"  he  continued,  "  lis  it  seems  to  me,  saoh  J 
nndoubtedly  is  llie  case,  and  wc  have  not  admitted  these  } 


ttiiiigs  under  a  delusion,  for  it  is  in  reality  trne  that  there 
IB  a  reviving  again,  that  the  living  are  prodnced  fi-om  tfae 
dead,  that  the  Bonis  of  the  dead  enst,  and  that  the  coodi- 
tion  of  the  good  is  better,  and  of  the  evil,  worse." 

4T.  "And,  indeed,"  said  Cebes,  interrupliug  him,  "ao- 
coi'ding  to  that  doctrine,  Socrates,  which  you  are  frequent- 
ly in  the  hahit  of  advancing,  if  it  is  true,  that  our  learning 
is  nothing  else  than  reminiscence,  according  to  this  it  is 
surely  necessary  that  we  must  at  some  former  time  have 
learned  what  we  now  remember.  But  this  is  impossible, 
unless  our  soul  existed  somewhere  before  it  carue  into  this 
human  form ;  so  that  from  hence,  also,  the  soul  appears  to 
be  Bomething  im  mo  rial." 

"Bat,  Cebes,"  said  Simmias,  interrupting  him,  "what 
proofs  are  there  of  these  things  ?  Remind  me  of  them^ 
for  I  do  not  very  well  remember  ihem  at  present." 

43.  "  It  is  proved,"  said  Cebes, "  by  one  argument,  and 
that  a  most  beautiful  one,  that  men,  when  questioned  (if 
•ne  questions  tliem  properly)  of  themselves,  deauribe  all 
things  as  thty  are :  however,  if  they  had  not  innate  knowl- 
age  and  right  reason,  they  would  uever  be  able  to  do  Uiia. 
Moreover,  if  one  leads  them  to  diagrams,  or  any  thing  else 
of  the  kind,  it  is  then  most  clearly  apparent  that  this  is 
the  case." 

"But  if  yon  are  not  persuaded  in  this  w.ay,  Sitnmias," 
Siud  SocratJ?3,  "see  if  you  vn\l  agree  with  us  on  consider- 
ing the  matter  thus.     Foi-  do  you  doubt  how  that  which 

"I  do  not  doubt,"  said  Simniias;  "but  I  reqniro  this 
very  thing  of  which  we  are  Bpeakinfj,  to  be  reminded  ;  and, 
indeed,  fi'om  what  Cebes  has  begun  to  aay,  I  almost  now 
remember,  and  am  persuadcil ;  nevertheless,  howevei',  I 
should  like  to  bear  now  how  you  would  attempt  to  prove 

it." 

"I  do  it  thus,"  he  replied:  "we  admit,  surely,  that  if 
any  one  be  reminded  of  any  thing,  he  must  needs  have  J 
known  that  thing  at  some  titne  or  other  before." 

"Cevtflinly,"he  said. 

49.  "  Do  we,  then,  admit  this  also,  that  when  knowledge  I 
coroes  in  a  certain  manner  it  is  reminiscence?    But  the 
manner  I  mean  is  this :  if  any  one,  upon  seeing  or  hearing, 


or  perceiving  through  the  raedinm  of  any  other  sense, 
eome  particular  thing,  should  not  only  know  thitt,  but  also 
foi-m  an  idea  of  something  else,  of  whiuh  the  knowledge  is 
not  the  same,  but  different,  should  we  not  justly  say  that 
he  remembered  that  of  which  he  received  the  idea?" 

"  How  mean  you  ?" 

"  For  instance,  the  knowledge  of  a  man  is  different  froittj 
that  of  a  lyre."  j 

"How  not?" 

"  Do  you  not  know,  then,  that  lovers  when  they  see  a 
lyre,  or  a  garment,  or  any  thing  else  wliich  their  favorite 
is  accustomed  to  use,  are  tlius  affeeled ;  they  both  recog- 
nize the  lyre,  and  receive  in  their  minds  the  fonn  of  the 
person  to  whom  the  lyre  belonged  ?  This  is  reminiscence : 
just  as  any  one,  seeing  Simmias,  is  often  i-eminded  of 
Cebes,  and  so  in  an  infiuite  number  of  similar  instances." 

"An  infinite  number,  indeed,  by  Jupiter !"  eaid  Simmias. 

"Is  not,  then,"  he  said,"  something  of  this  sort  a  kind 
of  reminiacence,  especially  when  one  is  thus  affected  with 
respect  to  things  which,  from  lapse  of  time,  and  not  think- 
ing of  them,  one  has  now  forgotten  ?" 

"  Certainly,"  he  replied. 

60.  "But  what?"  he  continued.     "Does  it  happen  that 
when  one  sees  a  painted  horse  or  a  painted  lyre  on 
minded  of  a  man,  and  th.it  when  one  sees  a  picture  of 
mias  one  is  reminded  of  Cebes?" 

"  Certainly." 

"And  does  it  not  also  happen  that  on  seeing  a  pict 
of  Simmias  one  is  reminded  of  Simmias  himself?" 

"  It  does,  indeed,"  he  replied. 

"Does  it  not  happen,  then,  according  to  all  this, 
reminiscence  arises  partly  from  things   like,  and  partly 
from  things  unlike?" 

"  It  does." 

"But  when  one  is  reminded  by  things  like,  is  it  not 
necessary  that  one  should  be  thns  further  affected,  so  aa 
to  perceive  whether,  as  regards  likeness,  this  fulls  short  or 
not  of  the  thing  of  wliich  one  has  been  reminded  ?" 

"  It  is  necessary,"  he  replied. 

"Consider,  then,"  said  Socrates,  "if  the  case  is  thus. 
Do  we  allow  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  equality?    I  do 
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not  mean  of  one  log  with  another,  nor  one  stone  with  an- 
other, iior  auy  thing  else  of  this  kind,  but  something  alto-   ' 
gether  different  from  all  these — abstraet  equality ;  do  we 
allow  that  there  is  any  such  thing,  or  not  ?" 

"  By  Jupiter !  we  most  assuredly  do  allow  it,"  replied 
Simmiaa. 

51.  "And  do  we  know  what  it  ia  itself?" 

"  Certainly,"  he  replied. 

"Whence  have  we  derived  the  knowledge  of  it?  Is  it 
not  from  the  things  we  have  jljst  now  mentioned,  and  that 
from  seeing  logs,  or  stones,  or  other  things  of  ihe  kind, 
equal,  we  have  from  these  fonned  an  idea  of  that  which 
is  different  from  these— for  does  it  not  appear  to  you  to 
be  different?  Consider  the  matter  thus.  Do  not  stones 
that  are  equal,  and  logs  sometimes  that  are  the  same,  ap- 
pear at  one  time  equal,  and  at  another  not?" 

"  Certainly." 

"  Bnt  what  ?  Dogs  abstract  equality  ever  appear  to  you 
unequal?  or  equality  inequality?" 

"  Nevei',  Socrates,  at  any  time." 

"  These  equal  things,  then,"  lie  said, "  and  abstract  equal- 
ity, are  not  the  same?" 

"  By  no  means,  Socrates,  as  it  appears." 

"However,  from  these  equal  tmngs,"  ho  said,  "which 
are  different  from  that  abstract  equality,  have  you  not    ■ 
formed  your  idea  and  derived  your  knowledge  of  it  ?" 

"  You  speak  moat  truly,"  he  replied. 

"  Is  it  not,  therefore,  from  its  being  like  or  unlike  them  ?" 

"  Certainly." 

"But  it  makes  no  difference,"  he  said.  "  When,  there- 
fore, on  seeing  one  thing,  you  form,  f I'om  the  siglit  of  it, 
the  notion  of  another,  whether  like  or  unlike,  this,"  he  said, 
"  must  necessarily  be  reminisoence." 

"  Certainty." 

62,  "  What,  then,  as  to  this?"  he  continued.  "Are  we 
affected  in  any  such  way  with  regard  to  logs  and  the 
equal  things  we  have  jtist  now  spoken  of?  And  do  they 
appear  to  ns  to  be  equal  in  the  same  manner  as  ahsti'ai;! 
equality  itself  ia,  or  do  they  fall  short  in  some  degree 
not  at  all,  of  being  such  as  equality  itself  is  ?" 

"  They  fall  far  shoi-t,"  he  veplied. 
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"Do  we  admit,  then,  that  when  one,  on  beholding  some 
particular  thing,  perceives  that  it  airuB,  as  that  which  I 
now  see,  at  being  like  BOtDething  else  that  exists,  but  falls 
short  of  it,  and  can  not  become  such  as  that  is,  but  is  in- 
ferior to  it— do  we  admit  that  he  who  perceives  thia  must 
necessarily  have  had  a  previous  knowledge  of  that  which 
he  says  it  resembles,  though  imperfectly  ?" 

"  It  is  necessary," 

"  What,  then  ?  Are  we  affected  in  some  such  wny,  or 
not,  with  respect  to  things  equal  and  abstract  equality  it- 
self?" 

"Assuredly," 

"It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  we  must  have  known 
abstract  equality  before  the  time  when,  on  fii'st  seeing 
eqnai  things,  we  perceived  that  they  ail  aimed  at  resem- 
bhng  equality,  hut  failed  in  doing  so," 

"  Snch  is  the  case." 

63.  "Moreover,  we  admit  th'  t  th  t  w  p  '  d 
this,  and  could  not  possibly  1  by       j      1 

than  the  sight,  or  touch,  or      ni       h       f    h  f      I 

say  the  same  of  them  all." 

"For  they  are  the  same  S  f 

inent  is  concerned." 

"  However,  we  must  perce       by  m  f    1 

that  all  things  wliich  come       d       h  m         h 

abstract  equality,  and  yet  fall    h  f  h  w    I    11  w 
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"Before,  then,  we  began 
other  senses,  we  must  have  h  d 
itself — what  it  is,  if  we  w 
things  that  come  nnder  th 
such  things  aim  at  resombl  1 


"Thia  necessarily  follows  S 
already  said," 

"  Hot  did  we  not,  as  soon  as  we  were  born,  see  and  hear^J 
and  possess  our  other  senses  ?" 

"  Certainly," 

"  But,  we  have  said,  before  we  possessed  these,  we  e 
have  had  a  knowledge  of  abstract  equality?" 


f 


"  Tes." 

"  We  mast  have  had  it,  then,  as  it  Beems,  before  we 
were  born." 

"  It  seeina  so." 

54.  "  If,  therefore,  having  this  before  we  wore  born,  we 
were  bom  possessing  it,  we  knew,  both  before  we  were 
born  and  as  soon  as  we  were  bom,  not  only  the  equal  and 
the  greater  and  sniaUer,  but  all  things  of  the  kind ;  for  our 
present  discussion  is  not  more  respecting  equality  than  the 
beautiful  itself,  the  good,  the  just,  and  the  holy,  and,  in  one 
word,  respecting  every  thing  which  we  mark  with  the  seal 
of  existence,  both  in  the  questions  we  ask  and  the  answers 
we  give.  So  that  we  must  necessarily  have  had  a  knowl- 
edge of  ail  these  before  we  were  born." 

"  Such  is  the  case." 

"And  if,  having  once  had  it,  we  did  not  constantly  for- 
get it,  we  should  always  be  born  with  l.his  knowledge,  and 
ehonld  always  retain  it  throagh  life.  For  to  know  is  this, 
when  one  has  got  a  knowledge  of  any  thing,  to  retain  and 
not  lose  it;  for  do  we  not  call  this  olili*iun,  Simmias,  the 
loss  of  knowledge?" 

"Assuredly,  Socrates,"  he  replied. 

65.  "  But  if,  having  had  it  before  we  were  born,  wc  lose 
it  at  our  birth,  and  afterward,  through  exercising  the 
senses  about  these  things,  we  recover  the  knowledge  which 
we  once  before  possessed,  would  not  that  which  we  call 
learning  be  a  recovery  of  our  own  knowledge?  And  in 
saying  that  tliis  ia  to  remember,  should  we  not  say  right- 
lyf" 

"  Certainly." 

"For  tbia  appeared  to  be  possible,  for  one  having  per- 
ceived any  thing,  either  by  seeing  or  hearing,  or  employ- 
ing any  other  sense,  to  form  an  idea  of  aonielhing  differ- 
ent from  this,  which  he  had  forgotten,  and  with  which  this 
was  connected  by  being  unlike  or  like.  So  that,  as  I  said, 
one  of  these  two  things  must  follow:  either  we  are  nil 
bom  with  this  knowledge,  and  we  retain  it  through  life, 
or  those  whom  we  say  learn  afterward  do  nothing  else 
th.in  remember,  and  this  learning  will  be  reminiscenoe." 

"  Such,  certainly,  ia  the  case,  Socrates." 

50.  "  Wiiich,  then,  do  yoa  clioose,  Simtiiias ;  that  we  are 


born  witli  knowletlge,  or  that  wc  afterward   remcmbeS^ 
what  we  had  formerly  known?" 

"At  preBent,  Socrates,  I  am  unable  to  choose." 

"But  what?  Are  you  able  to  choose  in  this  case,  and 
what  do  you  think  about  it  F  Can  a  man  who  possesses 
knowledge  give  a  reason  for  the  things  that  ho  knows,  or 
not?" 

"  Ho  needs  must  be  able  to  do  so,  Soci-ates,"  he  replied. 

"  Aud  do  all  men  appear  to  you  to  be  able  to  give  a  rea- 
son for  the  things  of  which  we  have  just  now  been  speak- 
ing?" 

"I  wish  they  could,  said  Simmias;  "but  I  am  much 
more  afraid  that  at  this  time  to-morrow  there  will  no 
longer  be  any  one  able  to  do  this  properly." 

"  Do  not  all  men,  then,  Simmias,"  he  said,  "  seem  to  you  J 
to  know  these  things?"  ■ 

"By  no  means." 

"  Do  they  remember,  then,  what  they  once  learned  ?" 

"  Necessarily  so." 

"When  did  our  souls  receive  this  knowledge?  Not 
surely,  since  we  were  bom  into  the  world."  ■ 

"Assuredly  not."  _   H 

"  Before,  then  ?"  fl 

"Yes."  ^ 

"  Our  Boiils,  therefore,  Simmias,  existed  before  they  were 
in  a  human  form,  separate  from  bodies,  and  possessed  in- 
telligence." 

57.  "  Unless,  Socrates,  we  receive  this  knowledge  at  our 
birth,  for  this  period  yet  remains." 

"Be  it  so,  my  filend.  But  at  what  other  time  do  we 
lose  it  ?  for  we  are  not  born  with  it,  as  we  have  just  now 
admitted.  Do  we  lose  it,  then,  at  the  veiy  time  in  which 
we  receive  it?     Or  can  yon  mention  any  other  tiiue?" 

"  By  no  means,  Socrates ;  I  was  not  aware  that  I  was 
saying  nothing  to  the  purpose." 

"Does  the  ease  then  stand  thus  with  us,  Simmias?"  he 
proceeded:  "If  those  things  which  we  are  continually 
talking  about  really  exist,  the  beautiful,  the  good,  and  ev- 
ery such  essence,  and  to  this  we  refer  ^1  things  that  come 
under  the  senses,  as  finding  it  to  have  a  prior  existence, 
and  to  be  our  own,  and  if  we  compare  these  things  to  it, 
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it  necesBarily  follows  that  as  theso  eicist,  so  likewise  our  I 
soul  exists  even  before  we  are  born ;  but  if  theso  do  not  j 
exist,  this  discussion  will  have  been  undertaken  in  vai 
it  not  BO  ?  And  is  there  not  an  equal  necessity  both  that  1 
these  things  sbould  exist,  and  our  soub  also,  before  we  | 
are  bom ;  and  if  not  the  former,  neither  the  latter  ?" 

53.  "Most  assuredly,  Socrates,"  said  Simmias,  "tliera  I 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  same  necessity ;  and  the  argument  I 
admirably  tends  to  prove  that  our  souls  exist  before  we  | 
ore  born,  just  as  that  essence  does  which  yon  have  r 
mentioned.  For  I  hold  nothing  so  clear  to  me  as  this,  that  | 
all  such  tilings  most  certainly  exii^t,  .is  the  beautiful,  tho  I 
good,  and  all  the  rest  that  you  just  now  B]ioke  of;  and,  ao  1 
far  as  I  am  coneeraedjthe  case  is  sufficiently  demonstrated."    , 

"  But  how  does  it  appear  to  Cehes  ?"  said  Socrates ; "  for 
it  is  necessary  to  persuade  Cebes  loo." 

"He  is  sufficiently  persuaded,  I  think,"  said  Simmias, 
"  although  he  is  the  most  pertinacious  of  men  in  distrustr 
Ing  arguments.  Yet  I  think  he  is  sufficiently  persuaded 
of  this,  that  our  soul  existed  before  we  were  born.  But 
whether,  when  we  are  dead,  it  will  still  exist  does  not  ap- 
pear to  me  lo  have  been  demonslraHjd,  Socrates,"  he  con- 
tinued; "but  that  popular  doubt,  which  Cebes  just  now 
mentioned,  stilL  stands  in  our  way,  whether,  when  a  mui 
dies,  the  soul  is  not  dispersed,  and  this  is  tfae  end  of  ita 
existence.  60.  For  what  binders  it  being  born,  and  form- 
ed from  some  other  source,  and  existing  befoi'e  it  came 
into  a  human  body,  and  yet,  when  it  has  come,  and  is  sep- 
arated from  this  body,  its  then  also  dying  itself,  and  being 
destroyed  ?" 

"You  say  well, Simmias,"  said  Cebes;  "for  it  appears 
that  ouly  one  half  of  what  is  necessary  has  been  demon- 
strated—  namely,  that  our  soul  existed  before  we  wen 
bom ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  demonstrate  further,  that 
when  we  are  dead  it  will  exist  no  less  than  befoi-e  we  were 
born,  if  the  demonstration  is  lo  be  made  complete," 

"  This  has  been  even  now  demonstrated,  Simmias  and 
Cebes,"  said  Socrates, "  if  you  will  only  connect  this  Lost 
argument  with  that  which  we  before  assented  to,  tb.it 
every  thing  living  is  produced  from  that  which  is  del 
For  if  the  soul  exists  before,  and  it  is  necessary  for  it 
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when  it  enters  into  life,  and  is  bovD,  to  be  prodnoed  from 
nothing  else  than  death,  aud  from  being  dead,  how  is  it 
not  necessary  for  it  also  to  exist  after  death,  since  it  must 
needs  be  produced  again  ?  60.  Wliat  yoa  require,  then, 
has  been  ah'eady  demonstrated.  However,  both  you  and 
Simmias  appear  to  me  as  if  you  wished  to  sift  this  argu- 
ment more  thoroughly,  and  to  be  afi'aid,  like  children,  lest, 
on  the  soul's  departure  from  the  body,  the  winds  should 
blow  it  away  and  disperse  it,  especially  if  one  should  hap- 
pen to  die,  not  in  a  cairn,  but  in  a  violent  storm." 

Upon  this  Cebes,  smiling,  said,  "Endeavor  to  teach  us 
better,  Socrates,  as  if  we  were  afraid,  or  rather  not  as  if 
we  were  afraid,  though  perhaps  there  is  some  boy'  within 
us  who  has  such  a  dread.  Let  us,  then,  endeavor  to  per- 
suade him  not  to  be  afraid  of  death,  as  of  hobgoblins." 

"  But  you  must  charm  him  every  day,"  said  Socrates, 
"until  you  have  quieted  his  fears." 

"  But  whence,  Socrates,"  he  said,  "  can  we  procure  a 
skillful  charmer  for  such  a,  case,  now  that  you  are  about 
to  leave  us  ?" 

61.  "  Greece  is  wide,  Cebes,"  he  replied, "  and  in  it  sure- 
ly there  are  skillful  men.  There  are  also  many  barbarous 
uatious,  all  of  which  you  should  search  thi'oiigh,  seeking 
such  a  charmer,  sparing  neither  money  nor  toil,  as  there 
is  nothing  on  which  you  can  more  seasonably  spend  your 
money.  You  should  also  seek  for  him  among  yourselves; 
for  perhaps  you  could  not  easily  find  any  more  competent 
than  yourselves  to  do  this." 

"  This  shall  be  done,"  said  Cebes ;  "  but,  if  it  is  agreea- 
ble to  you,  let  U8  return  to  the  point  from  whence  we  di- 


"  It  will  be  agreeable  to  me,  for  how  should  it  not  ?" 

"  You  say  well,"  rejoined  Cebes, 

"We  ought,  then,"  said  Socrates,  "  to  ask  oni-selves 
some  such  question  as  this :  to  what  kind  of  thing  it  ap- 
pertains to  be  thus  affected — namely,  to  be  dispersed — 
and  for  what  we  ought  to  fear,  lest  it  should  be  so  affeot- 
«d,  and  for  what  not.  And  after  this  we  should  consider 
which  of  the  two  the  soul  is,  and  in  tliu  result  shottl^. 
either  be  confident  or  fearful  for  our  aoul," 
'  6oine  hojisb  spirit. 


"  Ton  speak  tnily,"  said  he.  I 

62.  "Does  it  not,  then,  appertain  to  that  whicli  is  formed  I 
by  cocipoBition,  aod  is  naturally  compouudGil,  to  be  thas  I 
afiected,  to  be  dissolved  id  the  same  mannet'  as  that  ia  I 
^hiuh  it  was  componnded;  and  if  there  ia  any  thing  not  I 
compounded,  does  it  not  appertaio  to  this  alone,  if  to  any  1 
thing,  not  to  be  thus  affected  f "  I 

"It  appears  to  me  to  be  so,"  said  Cobes.  I 

"la  it  not  roost  probable,  then, that  things  which  are  al-  | 
"ways  the  same,  and  in  the  same  stnt«,  are  uacompounded,  J 
but  that  things  which  are  constantly  changing,  and  ar&  J 
never  in  the  same  state,  are  compounded?"  I 

"  To  me  it  appeal's  so."  1 

"Let  us  retarn,  then,"  he  said,  "to  the  subjects  on  1 
which  we  before  discoursed.     Whether  is  essence  itself, 
of  which  we  gave  this  account  that  it  exists,  both  in  our 
questions  and  answers,  always  the  same,  or  does  it  some- 
times change  ?    Does  equality  itself,  the  beautiful  itself,    | 
and  each  sevei-al  thing  which  is,  ever  undei'go  any  change, 
however  small  ?     Or  does  each  of  them,  which  exists,  be-    ' 
ing  an  unmixed  essence  by  itself,  continue  always  the  same, 
and  in  the  same  state,  and  never  undergo  any  variation  at 
aJl  under  any  circumstauGes  ?" 

"  They  must  of  necessity  continue  the  same  and  in  Iho 
same  state,  Socrates,"  said  Cebes. 

63.  "But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  many  beautiful 
things,  such  as  men,  horses,  garments,  or  other  things  of 
the  kind,  whether  equal  or  beautiful,  or  of  all  things  syn- 
onymous with  them  ?  Do  they  continue  the  same,  or, 
quite  contrary  to  the  former,  are  tliey  never  at  any  time, 
BO  to  say,  the  same,  either  with  respect  to  themselves  or 
one  another  ?" 

"These,  on  the  other  hand,"  replied  Cebes,  "never  con- 
tinue  the  same." 

"These,  then,  you  can  touch,  or  see,  or  perceive  by  the 
other  senses ;  but  those  that  continue  the  same,  you  can 
not  apprehend  in  any  other  way  than  by  the  exercise 
of  thought;  for  such  things  are  invisible,  and  are  not 

"  You  say  what  ia  strictly  ti-uc,"  replied  Cebes. 

64.  "We  may  assume,  then,  if  you  please,"  he  oontia-  j 


uud, "  that  there  are  two  species  of  things ;  the  one  visible, 
tho  other  invisible?" 

"  We  may,"  he  saiil. 

"And  the  invisible  always  continuing  the  same,  but  the 
visible  never  the  same?" 

"  This,  too,"  he  said, "  we  may  assume." 

"  Come,  then,"  he  asked,  "  is  there  any  thing  else  be- 
longing to  us  than,  on  the  one  hand,  body,  and,  on  the 
other,  Boul?" 

"  Nothing  else,"  he  replied. 

*'To  which  species,  then,  shall  we  say  the  body  is  more 
like,  and  more  nearly  allied  ?" 

"  It  is  clear  to  every  one,"  he  said,  "  that  it  ia  to  the 

"But  what  of  the  soul?     Is  it  visible  or  invisible?" 

"It  is  not  visible  to  men,  Socrates,"  he  replied. 

"  But  we  speak  of  things  which  are  visible,  or  not  bo, 
to  the  nature  of  men ;  or  to  some  other  nature,  think 
you  ?" 

"  To  that  of  men." 

"  What,  then,  shall  we  say  of  the  soul — that  it  is  visible^ 
or  not  visible?"  h 

"  Not  visible."  ^| 

"  Is  it,  then,  invisible  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  The  Bonl,  then,  is  more  like  the  invisible  than  the  body ; 
and  the  body,  the  visible  ?" 

"It  must  needs  be  so,  Socrates." 

66.  "And  did  we  not,  some  time  since,  say  this  too, 
that  the  soul,  when  it  employs  the  body  to  examine  any 
thing,  either  by  means  of  the  sight  or  hearing,  or  any  oth- 
er sense  (for  to  examine  any  thing  by  means  of  the  body 
is  to  do  so  by  the  senses),  is  then  drawn  by  the  body  to 
things  that  never  continue  the  same,  and  wanders  and  is 
confnsed,  and  reels  as  if  intoxicated,  through  coming  into 
contact  with  things  of  this  kind  ?" 

"  Certainly." 

"  But  when  it  examines  any  thing  by  itself,  does  it 
approach  that  which  is  pure,  eternal,  immortal,  and  nn- 
chaugeable,  and,  as  being  allied  to  it,  continue  constantly 
with  it,  so  long  as  it  subaiats  hy  itself,  and  has  the  power, 


sod  does  it  ceaso  from  its  wandering,  and  conatantly  con- 
tinne  the  same  with  respect  to  those  things,  through  com- 
iii|;  into  contact  with  tilings  of  tiiis  kind?  And  is  this 
a&ction  of  the  soul  called  wisdom?" 

"  You  speak,"  he  said,  "  in  every  respect,  well  and  truly, 
Socrates." 

"  To  which  species  of  the  two,  then,  both  from  what 
was  before  and  now  said,  does  the  soul  appear  to  yon  to 
be  mpre  like  and  more  nearly  allied  ?" 

66.  "Every  one,  I  think,  would  allow,  Socrates,"  he  re- 
plied, "even  the  dullest  person,  from  this  method  of  rea- 
soning, that  the  soul  is  in  every  respect  more  like  that 
which  continues  constantly  the  same  than  that  which  does 
not  80." 

"But  what  as  to  the  body?" 

"  It  is  more  like  the  other." 

"  Consider  it  also  thus,  that,  when  soul  and  body  are  to- 
gether, nature  enjoins  the  latter  to  be  subKervieiit  and 
obey,  the  former  to  rule  and  exei-cise  dominion.  And,  in 
this  way,  which  of  the  two  appears  to  you  to  be  like  the 
divine,  and  which  the  mortal  ?  Docs  it  not  appear  to  you 
to  be  natural  that  the  divine  should  rule  aud  command, 
but  the  mortal  obey  and  be  subservient?" 

"To  me  it  does  so," 

"  Which,  then,  does  the  soul  resemble  ?" 

"  It  is  clear,  Socrates,  that  the  soul  resembles  the  divine  j 
but  the  body,  the  mortal." 

"  Consider,  then,  Cebes,"  said  he,  "  whether,  from  all 
that  has  been  said,  these  conclusions  follow,  that  the  soul 
is  most  like  that  which  is  divine,  iinmoi'tal,  intelligent, 
tmifoi'm,  indissoluble,  and  which  always  continues  in  the 
same  state;  but  that  the  body,  on  the  other  hand,  is  most 
like  that  which  is  human,  mortal,  unintelligent,  multiform, 
dissoluble,  and  which  never  continues  in  the  same  state. 
Can  we  say  any  thing  against  this,  my  dear  Oebes,  to 
show  that  it  is  not  so  ?" 

"  We  can  not," 

67,  "  What,  then  ?  Since  these  things  are  so,  does  it  not 
appertain  to  the  body  to  be  quickly  dissolved, but  to  the 
soul,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  altogether  indissoluble,  or  near- 
ly so  ?" 
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"How  not?" 

"  Yon  poreeive,  howevGr,"  he  said,  "  tbat  when  a  man 
dies,  the  visible  pail  of  him,  the  body,  which  is  exposed 
to  siglit,  and  wbioh  we  call  a  corpse,  to  which  it  appertains 
to  be  dissolved,  to  fall  asauder  and  be  dispersed,  doefi  not 
immediately  undergo  aoy  of  these  afFeutioos,  but  remains 
for  a  considerable  time,  and  especially  so  if  any  one  should 
die  with  his  body  in  full  vigor,  and  at  a  corresponding 
age ;'  for  when  the  body  has  collopsed  and  been  embalmed, 
as  those  that  are  embalmed  in  Egypt,  it  remains  almost 
entire  for  an  incredible  length  of  time ;  and  some  parts  of 
the  body,  even  though  it  does  decay,  such  as  the  bones  and 
nerves,  and  every  thing  of  that  kind,  are,  nevertbelesa,  as 
one  may  say,  immortal.    Is  it  not  so?" 

"  Yes." 

68.  "  Can  the  soul,  then,  which  is  invisible,  and  which 
goes  to  another  place  like  itself,  excellent,  pure,  and  invisi- 
ble, and  therefore  truly  called  the  invisible  world,'  to  the 
presence  of  a  good  and  wise  Glod  (whither,  if  God  will, 
my  soul  also  must  shortly  go) — can  this  soul  of  ours,  I  ask, 
being  such  and  of  such  a  nature,  when  separated  from  the 
body,  be  immediately  dispersed  and  destroyed,  as  most 
men  assert  ?  Far  from  it,  my  dear  Cebcs  and  Simmias. 
But  the  case  is  much  rather  thns :  if  it  is  separated  in  a 
pure  state,  takiog  nothing  of  the  body  with  it,  as  not  hav- 
ing willingly  oommunicatcd  with  it  in  the  present  life,  but 
having  shunned  it,  and  gathered  itself  within  itself,  as  con- 
stantly studying  this  (but  this  is  nothing  else  than  to  pur- 
sue philosophy  aright,  and  in  reality  to  study  how  to  die 
easily),  would  not  this  be  to  study  how  to  die  ?" 

"Most  assuredly." 

"Does  not  the  soul,  then,  when  in  this  state,  depart  to 
that  which  resembles  itself,  the  invisible,  the  divine,  im- 
mortal, and  wise?  And  on  its  arrival  there,  is  it  not  ita 
lot  to  be  happy,  free  from  error,  ignorance,  fears,  wild  pas- 
sions, and  all  the  other  evils  to  which  human  nature  ia 
subject ;  and,  as  is  said  of  ibe  initiated,  does  it  not  in  truth 

'  That  U,  at  B  time  of  lifa  when  the  boilj  ia  in  full  rigor. 

'  In  the  oiiginal  timre  is  a  play  on  the  words  "Ai5;jc  and  aiiirii;,  which 
lean  only  attempt  to  lolain  by  departing  from  the  nsnal  reodoriog  of 
former  word. 
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pass  tlie  rest  of  its  liiue  with  the  gods?     Must  we  affirm 
ihiit  it  is  fiOjCebes,  or  otherwise?" 
"  So,  by  Jupiter !"  anid  Cebes. 

69.  *'  But,  I  tbiuk,  if  it  deparl*  from  the  body  pollated 
and  impure,  as  having  constantly  held  communion  with 
the  body,  and  having  served  and  loved  it,  and  been  be- 
witched by  it,  through  desires  and  pleosnrca,  so  as  to  think  } 
that  there  is  nothing  real  except  what  is  corporeal,  which   i 
one  can  touch  and  see,  and  drinic  and  eat,  and  employ  for  j 
fensual  purposes;  but  what  is  dark  and  invisible  lo  tho  j 
cyea,  which  is  intellectual  and  apprehended  by  philoso- 
phy, having  been  accustomed  to  hate,  fear,  and  shun  this, 
do  you  think  that  a  soul  thus  affected  can  depait  from  the  - 
body  by  itseif,  and  uncontaminaled  ?" 

"  By  no  means  whatever,"  he  replied. 

"But  I  think  it  will  be  impressed  with  that  which  is  i 
corporeal,  which  the  intercourse  and  communion  of  the  i 
body,  through  constant  association  and  great  attention,  i 
have  made  natural  to  it." 

"  Certainly." 

"  Wo  must  tbink,  my  dear  Cebes,  that  this  is  ponderous 
and  heavy,  earthly  and  visible,  by  possessing  which  such  a 
Bonl  is  weighed  down,  and  drawn  again  into  the  visible 
world  through  dread  of  the  invisible  and  of  Hades,  wan- 
dering, as  it  is  said,  among  monuments  and  tombs,  aboat 
which,  indeed,  ceiiain  shadowy  phantoms  of  souls  have 
been  seen,  being  such  images  as  those  souls  produced 
which  have  not  departed  pure  from  the  body,  but  which 
partake  of  the  visible ;  on  which  account,  also,  tbey  are  vis- 
ible." 

"  That  is  probable,  Socrates." 

70.  " Probable  indeed,  Cebes;  and  not  that  these  are 
the  souls  of  the  good,  bat  of  the  wicked,  which  are  com- 
pelled to  wander  about  such  places,  paying  the  penalty  of 
their  former  conduct,  which  was  evil ;  and  they  w.inder 
about  80  long,  until,  throngh  the  desire  of  the  corporeal 
nature  that  accompanies  them,  they  are  again  united  to  a 
Inidy ;  and  they  are  united,  as  is  probable,  to  animals  hav- 
ing the  same  habits  as  those  they  have  given  themselves 
up  to  during  life." 

"  But  what  do  you  say  these  are,  Socrates  ?" 
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"For  inBtance,  those  who  have  given  thetnselvea  up  to 
glnttony,  wantonnefia,  and  drinking,  and  have  put  no  re- 
straint on  themselves,  will  probably  be  clothed  in  the  form 
of  asses  and  brutes  of  that  kind.     Do  you  not  think  so  ?" 

"  You  say  what  is  very  pi-obable." 

"And  that  such  as  have  set  great  value  on  injustice, tyr- 
anny, and  rapine,  will  be  clothed  in  the  species  of  wolves, 
hawks,  and  kites  1     Where  else  can  we  say  such  souls 

"  Without  doubt,"  said  Cebes, "  into  such  as  these." 

"  Is  it  not,  then,  evident,"  he  continued,  "  as  to  thii  rest, 
whither  each  will  go,  according  to  the  resemblauces  of  their 
several  pursuits  ?" 

11.  "It  is  evident,"  he  replied.    "How 

"  Of  these,  then,"  he  said, "  are  not  tin  ■; 
py,  and  do  tbey  not  go  to  the  best  phicu, 
ticed  that  social  aiid  civilized  virtne  whir 
peranoe  and  justice,  and  whit'Ii  i.i  [ivmlii 
and  exercise,  without  philoso]ili\  .jihI  nilti 

"In  what  respect  are  these  tl -:  li.i 

"Because  it  is  probable  that  tI .■■  sli-,iii 

into  a  corresponding  civdi 
mals,  such  as  bees  pi'rtiii]is 
the  same  humuo  species  again 
moderate  men," 

"It  is  probalilo." 

"But  it  is  not  il 
philosophy,  si 
into  the  r.    " 
dom. 
CeboSa 
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epend  their  lives  in  the  culture  of  tlipir  bodies, 
all  these,  proceed  not  lE  the  same  way  with  them,  as  being 
ignorant  whither  they  are  going, but,  being  convinced  that 
they  ought  not  to  act  contrary  to  philosophy,  but  in  ao- 
coi'dance  with  the  frecidom  and  purification  she  afEords, 
they  give  themselves  up  to  her  direction,  following  her 
Vlierever  she  leads." 

"  How,  Socrates?" 

"I  will  tell  you,"  he  replied.  "The  lovers  of  wisdom 
Inow  that  philosophy,  receiving  their  soul  plainly  bound 
and  glued  to  the  body,  and  compelled  to  view  things 
throngh  this,  as  through  a  prison,  and  not  dii-ectly  by 
herself,  and  sunk  in  utter  ignorance,  and  pereeiving,  too, 
the  strength  of  the  prison,  that  it  aiises  from  desire,  so 
that  he  that  is  bound  aa  mnch  aa  possible  assists  iu  bind- 
ing himself.  73.  I  say,  then,  the  lovei's  of  wisdom  know 
that  philosophy,  receiving  their  soul  in  this  stale,  gently 
exhorts  it,  and  endeavors  to  free  it,  by  showing  that  the 
view  of  things  by  means  of  the  eyes  la  full  of  deception, 
as  also  is  that  through  the  ears  and  the  other  senses;  per- 
suading au  abandonment  of  tbeso  bo  far  as  it  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  use  them,  and  advising  the  soul  to  be. 
collected  and  concentrated  within  itself,  and  to  believe 
nothing  else  than  herself,  with  respect  to  what  she  herself 
understands  of  things  that  have  a  real  subsistence;  and  to 
consider  nothing  true  which  she  views  through  the  medi- 
um of  others,  and  which  differ  under  different  aspects;' 
for  that  a  thing  of  this  kind  is  sensible  and  visible,  but 
that  what  she  herself  perceives  is  intelligible  and  invisible. 
Tlie  soul  of  the  troe  philosopher,  therefoi'e,  thinking  that 
she  ought  not  to  oppose  this  deliverance,  accordingly  ab- 
stains as  much  as  possible  from  pleasures  and  desires, 
griefs  and  fears,  considering  that  when  any  one  is  exceed- 
ingly  delighted  or  alarmed,  grieved  or  influenced  by  de. 
sire,  he  does  not  merely  suffer  such  evil  from  these  things 
as  one  might  suppose,  such  aa  either  being  sick  oi-  wasting - 
hifi  property  through  indulging  his  desires;  but  that  which 

'  By  thifl  I  understand  him  10  mean  that  tha  Bonl  alono  can  parceivo 
the  tr'ntli,  but  the  aanaea,  as  they  are  different,  rofeive  unil  convey  differ- 
enl  Impressions  of  the  saniQ  thing; ;  thus,  Iho  eye  rccuiren  one  impressioa 
t^  an  ohject,  tlie  ear  a  totally  diflerent  uue. 
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is  the  greatest  evil,  and  tbe  worst  of  all,  this  he  auftera 
and  is  uot  conscious  of  it." 

"  But  what  is  this  evil,  Socrates  ?"  said  Cebes, 

74.  "That  the  soul  of  every  man  is  compelled  to  t 
either  vehenieiitly  delighted  or  grieved  about  some  pai 
ticukr  thing,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  consider  tliat  thi 
thing  about  which  it  is  thus  strongly  affected  i»  most  rea 
and  most  true,  though  it  is  not  so.  But  these  are 
visible  objects,  are  Sxey  not?" 

"  Cerlamly." 

"  In  this  state  of  affection,  then,  is  not  the  soul  especial-  I 
ly  shackled  by  the  body  ?" 

"  How  BO  ?" 

"  Because  each  pleasure  and  pain,  having  a  nail,  as  it 
were,  nails  the  soul  to  the  body,  and  fastens  it  to  it,  and. 
causes  it  to  become  corpoi'eal,  deeming  those  things  to  ba 
true  whatever  the  body  asserts  to  be  so.  For,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  forming  the  same  opinions  with  the  body, 
and  delighting  in  the  same  things,  it  is  compelled,  I  think, 
to  possess  similar  manners, and  to  be  similarly  nourished; 
BO  that  it  can  never  pass  into  Hades  in  a  pure  state,  but 
mnst  ever  depart  polluted  by  the  body,  and  so  quickly 
falls  again  into  another  body,  and  grows  up  as  if  it  were 
sown,  and  consequently  is  deprived  of  all  association  with 
tliat  which  is  divine,  and  pure,  and  uniform." 

"  Tou  speak  most  truly,  Socrates,"  said  Cebes. 

IB.  "For  those  reasons,  therefore,  Cebes,  those  who 
truly  lovers  of  wisdom  are  moderate  and  resolute,  and  not' 
for  the  reasons  that  most  people  say.     Do  you  think 
they  do?" 

"  Assuredly  not." 

"No,  truly.  But  the  soul  of  a  philosopher  would  r 
son  thus,  and  would  not  think  that  philosophy  ought  to 
set  it  free,  and  that  when  it  is  freed  it  should  give  itself 
np  again  to  pleasures  and  pains,  to  bind  it  down  again,  and 
make  her  work  void,  weaving  a  kind  of  Penelope's  web 
the  reverse  way.  On  the  contrary,  effecting  a  calm  of  the 
passions,  and  following  the  guidance  of  reason,  and  being 
always  intent  on  this,  contemplating  that  which  is  true 
and  divine,  and  not  subject  to  opinion ;  and  being  nouF-^ 
ished  by  It,  it  thinks  that  it  ought  to  live  in  this 
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BB  loDg  ax  it  does  live,  aud  that  when  it  dies  it  Bhall  go  b 
&  kindi'ed  eGsence,  aud  one  like  itselt^^nd  eball  be  freei 
from  human  eviU.  From  such  a  regimeft  a^,  tliia  the  soul  I 
has  no  occasion  to  fear,  Simraiaa  and  Cebea^  wliile  it  strict-  | 
ly  attends  to  these  things,  lest,  being  torn  'llj. pieces  at  its 
departure  from  the  body,  it  should  be  blown  .-.tiiiut  and 
dissipated  by  the  winds,  and  no  longer  have  an  e'xist^ce 
anywhere." 

76.  When  Socrates  had  thus  spoken,  a  long  sileulje  eir.- 
Bued  ;  and  Socrates  himself  was  pondering  npon  what  li'a^  , 
been  said,  as  he  appeared,  and  bo  did  moat  of  ua ;  but"^ 
Cebes  and  Siminiaa  were  conversing  a  little  while  with 
each  other.  At  length  Socrates,  perceiving  them,  said, 
"  What  think  you  of  what  has  been  said  ?  Does  it  appear 
to  yoH  to  have  been  proved  Bufficiently  ?  for  many  doubts 
and  objections  still  remain  if  any  one  will  examine  them 
thoroughly.  If,  then,  you  are  considering  some  other 
subject,  I  have  nothing  to  say;  but  if  you  are  doubting 
about  this,  do  not  hesitate  both  yDurselves  to  speak  and 
express  your  opinion,  if  it  appears  to  you  in  any  respect 
that  it  might  have  been  argued  better,  and  to  call  me  in 
again  to  yoiiv  assistance,  if  you  think  you  can  bo  at  all 
benefited  by  my  help." 

Upon  this  Simraias  said,  "Indeed,  Socrates,  I  will  tdl 
you  the  truth :  for  some  time  each  of  us,  being  in  doubt, 
has  been  urging  and  exhorting  the  other  to  question  you, 
from  a  desire  to  hear  our  doubts  solved;  but  we  were 
afraid  of  giving  yon  trouble,  lest  it  should  be  disagreeable 
to  you  in  your  preaent  circumatances." 

77.  But  he,  upon  hearing  this,  gently  sraiied,  and  aaid, 
"Bless  me,  Simmias;  with  difficulty,  indeed,  could  I  per- 
suade other  men  that  I  do  not  consider  my  preaent  condi- 
tion a  calamity,  since  I  am  not  able  to  persuade  even  yon ;  ' 
but  you  are  afraid  lest  I  should  be  more  morose  now  than  | 
during  the  former  part  of  my  life.     And,  as  it  seems,  I 
appear  to  you  to  be  inferior  to  swans  with  respect  to  div- 
ination, who,  when  they  perceive  that  they  must   needs 
die,  though  they  have  been  used  to  sing  before,  sing  then 
more  than  ever,  rejoicing  th.it  they  are  about  to  depart  to 
that  deity  whose  aervants  they  are.     But  men,  through   . 
their  own  feav  of  death,  belie  the  swans  too,  and  say  that  ] 
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they,  lamenting  tJjpir.tteath,  sing  their  last  Fong  tbrouglj: 
grief;  and  they_ d^j-'nct  consider  that  no  bird  sings  wb  *" 
18  hungry  or  tiold,'"or  is  affliuted  with  any  other  pain, 
even  the  nighlLugale,  or  swallow,  or  the  hoopoes,  whiol 
they  say,^lii^'lamentiiig  througli  grief.  But  neither  d< 
these  bjMs ■appear  to  rae  to  sing  tfirough  sorrow,  nor  yet 
do.BwaiiH}'  but,  iti  my  opinion,  belonging  to  Apollo,  they 
are  prophetic,  and,  foreseeing  the  blessings  of  Hades,  they 
jBjBg  imd  rejoice  on  that  day  more  excellently  than  at  any 
.  '.pf^^ding  time.  7S.  But  I,  too,  coosider  myself  to  be  a 
.^■tellow-servant  of  the  swaos,  and  sacred  to  the  same  god; 
-  and  that  I  have  received  the  power  of  divination  from  our 
common  master  no  less  than  they,  and  that  I  do  not  de- 
part from  this  life  with  less  spirits  than  they.  On  this 
account,  tliorefori^,  it  is  riglit  that  you  should  both  speak 
and  ask  whatever  you  please,  so  long  as  the  Athenian  . 
Eleven  permit," 

"  You  say  well,"  said  Simmias, "  and  both  I  will  tell  yoit 
what  are  my  donbts,  and  he,  in  turn,  how  far  ho  does  not 
assent  to  what  has  been  said.  For  it  appears  to  me,  Soo 
rates,  probably  as  it  does  to  you  with  respect  to  these 
matters,  that  to  know  them  clearly  in  the  present  life  ia 
either  impossible,  or  very  difficult:  on  the  other  hand, 
however,  not  to  teat  what  baa  been  said  of  them  in  ev- 
ery possible  way,  so  as  not  to  desist  until,  on  examining 
them  in  every  point  of  view,  one  lias  exhausted  every  ef- 
fort, is  the  part  of  a  very  weak  man.  For  we  ought,  with 
respect  to  these  things,  either  to  learn  from  others  how 
they  stand,  or  to  discover  them  for  one's  self;  or,  if  both 
these  are  impossible,  then,  taking  the  best  of  human  rea- 
sonings and  that  which  is  the  most  difficult  to  be  confuted, 
and  embarking  on  this,  as  one  who  risks  himself  on  a  raf^ 
BO  to  sai]  throngh  life,  unless  one  could  be  carried  more 
safely,  and  with  less  risk,  on  a  sui'er  conveyance,  or  some.' 
divine  reason.  79.  I,  therefore,  shall  not  now  be  ashamed 
to  question  you,  since  you  bid  me  do  so,  nor  shall  I  blame 
myself  hereafter  for  not  having  now  told  yon  what.I  think; 
for  to  me,  Socrates,  when  I  consider  the  matter,  both  with 
myself  and  with  Cebes,  what  has  been  said  does  not  ai>- 
pear  to  have  been  sufficiently  proved." 

Then  said  Socrates, "  Perhaps,  my  friend,  yon  have  th^ 
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truth  on  your  side ;  bnt  tell  me  id  what  respect  it  was  nof 
aiifficiently  pvoved." 

"  In  this,  he  answered,"  becanae  any  one  might  use  the 
same  avguineut  with  respect  to  harmony,  and  a  lyre,  and 
its  chords,  that  harmony  is  something  invisible  and  incor- 
poi'cal,  very  beautiful  and  divine,  in  a  well-modulated  lyre ; 
but  the  lyre  and  its  chords  are  bodies,  and  of  corporeal 
form,  compounded  and  earthly,  and  akin  to  that  which 
is  mortal.  When  any  one,  then,  has  either  broken  the 
lyre,  or  cnt  or  burst  the  chorda,  he  might  maintain  from 
the  same  reasoning  as  yours  that  it  ia  necessary  the  har- 
mony should  still  exist  and  not  be  destroyed ;  for  there 
could  he  uo  possibility  that  the  lyre  should  subsist  any 
longer  when  the  chorda  are  burst;  and  that  the  chords, 
which  are  of  a  mortal  nature,  should  subsist,  but  that  the 
harmony,  which  is  of  the  same  nature  and  akin  to  that 
which  is  divine  and  Jmmortnl,  should  become  extinct,  and 
perish  before  that  which  is  mortal ;  but  he  might  say  that 
the  harmony  must  needs  subsist  somewhere,  and  that  the 
wood  and  chords  must  decay  befoi-e  it  can  undei'go  any 
change.  80.  For  I  think,  Socrates,  that  you  yourself  have 
arrived  at  this  conclusion :  that  we  consider  the  sonl  to 
be  pi'etty  much  of  this  kind — namely,  that  our  body  being 
compacted  and  held  together  by  heat  and  cold,  dryness  and 
moisture,  and  other  such  qualities,  our  soul  is  the  fusion 
and  harmony  of  these,  when  they  are  well  and  duly  oom- 
biuod  with  each  other.  If,  tlien,  the  soul  ia  a  kinil  of  har- 
mony, it  is  evident  that  when  our  bodies  are  unduly  re- 
laxed or  strained,  through  diseases  and  other  maladies,  the 
Boul  must,  of  necessity,  immediately  perish,  although  it  ia 
most  divine,  just  as  other  harmonies  which  subsist  in 
sounds  or  in  the  various  works  of  artisans ;  but  that  the 
remains  of  the  body  of  each  person  last  for  a  long  time, 
till  they  are  either  burned  or  deeaj'ed.  Consider,  then, 
what  we  shaU  say  to  this  reasoning,  if  any  one  should 
maintain  that  the  soul,  being  a  fusion  of  the  several  qual- 
ities in  the  body,  perishes  fli'st  in  tliat  which  is  called 
death." 

81.  Socrates,  therefore,  lookhig  steadfaitly  at  ua,  as  he 
was  generally  accustomed  to  do,  and  smiling,  saitl, "  Sim- 
niiae  indeed  speaks  justly.     If,  then,  any  one  of  yon  is 
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more  prompt  than  I  am,  why  does  he  not  answer,  for  h 
seems  to  have  handled  my  argument  not  badly  ? 
pears  to  me,  however,  that  before  we  make  our  reply  wsJ 
should  first  hear  from  Cobea,  what  ho,  too,  objects  to  out'  I 
argument,  in  order  that,  some  time  intervening,  we  msf  3 
consider  what  we  shall  say,  and  then  when  we  have  heai  * 
them,  we  may  give  up  to  them,  if  they  appear  to  spes 
agreeably  to  truth ;  or,  if  not,  we  may  then  nphold  oi 
own  argument.     Come,  then,  Cebes,"  ho  continued,  "  si 
what  it  is  that  disturbs  you,  so  as  to  cause  your  unbelief. 

"I  will  tell  you," said  Cebea;  "the  argument  seems  to 
me  to  rest  where  it  was,  and  to  be  liable  to  the  same  ob- 
jection that  we  mentioned  before.  For,  that  our  soul  ex- 
isted even  before  it  came  into  this  present  form,  I  do  not 
deny  has  been  very  elegantly,  and,  if  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  so,  very  fully,  demonstrated ;  but  that  it  still  exists 
anywhere  when  we  are  dead  does  not  appear  to  me  to 
have  been  clearly  proved ;  nor  do  I  give  in  to  the  objeo- 
tion  of  Simmias,  that  the  soul  is  not  stronger  and  more 
durable  than  the  body,  for  it  appears  to  mo  to  excel  very 
far  all  tilings  of  this  kind.  82.  '  Why,  then,'  reason  might 
say, '  do  you  still  disbelieve  ?  for,  since  yon  see  that  when 
a  man  dies  his  weaker  part  still  exists,  does  it  not  appear 
to  you  to  be  necessary  that  the  more  durable  part  should 
still  bo  preserved  during  this  period?'  Consider,  then, 
whether  I  say  any  thing  to  the  purpose  in  reply  to  this. 
For  I,  too,  as  well  as  Simmias,  as  it  seems,  stand  in  need 
of  an  illustration  ;  for  the  argument  appears  to  me  to  hai'o 
been  put  thus,  as  if  any  one  should  advance  this  argument 
about  an  aged  weaver  who  had  died,  that  the  man  has  not 
yet  perished,  but  perhaps  still  exiata  somewhere;  and,  as 
a  proof,  should  exhibit  the  garment  which  he  wore  and 
had  woven  himself,  that  it  is  entire  and  has  not  perished; 
and  if  any  one  should  disbelieve  him,  he  would  ask,  which 
of  the  two  is  the  more  durable,  the  species  of  a  man  or  of 
a  garment,  that  is  constantly  in  use  and  being  worn ;  then, 
should  any  one  answer  that  the  species  of  man  is  much 
moi'e  durable,  he  would  think  it  demonstrated  that,  beyond 
all  question,  the  man  is  preserved,  since  that  which  is  less 
durable  has  not  perished.  83.  But  I  do  not  think,  Sim- 
mias, that  this  is  the  case,  and  do  you  consider  what  I  say,-  J 
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for  every  one  must  tliiok  that  ho  who  argues  thus  argues 
fooliBhly.  For  this  weaver,  having  worn  and  woven  many 
Buch  gniments,  perished  after  almost  all  of  them,  but  be-  ' 
fore  the  last,  I  suppose ;  and  yet  it  does  not  on  this  no 
count  follow  any  the  naore  that  a  man  is  inferior  to  or 
■weaker  than  a  garment.  And,  I  think,  the  soul  might  ad- 
mit this  same  illustration  with  respect  to  tho  body,  and  ha 
who  ghonld  say  the  snme  things  concerning  them  wonld 
appear  to  tne  to  speak  correctly,  that  the  sonl  is  moi'e  du- 
rable, but  the  body  weaker  and  leas  durable;  for  he  would 
say  that  each  soul  wears  out  many  bodies,  especially  if  it 
lives  many  years ;  for  if  the  body  wastes  and  is  dissolved 
while  the  mau  still  lives,  but  the  soul  continually  weaves 
anew  what  is  worn  out,  it  must  necessarily  follow  that 
when  the  soul  is  dissolved  it  must  then  have  on  its  last 

garment,  and  perish  before  this  alone ;  but  when  the  soul 
as  perished  the  body  would  show  the  weakness  of  its  nat- 
ure, aud  quickly  rot  and  vanish.  84.  So  that  it  is  not  by 
any  meaus  right  to  place  implicit  reliance  on  this  argu- 
ment, and  to  believe  that  when  we  die  our  soul  still  exists 
somewhere.  For,  if  any  one  should  concede  to  him  who 
adniils  oven  more  than  yoii  do,  and  should  grant  to  him 
that  not  only  did  otir  soul  exist  before  we  were  born,  but 
that  even  when  we  die  nothing  hinders  the  souls  of  some 
of  us  from  still  existing,  and  continuing  to  exist  hereafter, 
and  from  being  often  bom,  and  dying  again — for  so  strong 
is  it  by  nature,  that  it  can  hold  oat  against  repeated  births 
— if  he  granted  this,  he  would  not  yet  concede  that  it  does 
not  exhaust  itself  in  its  many  births,  and  at  length  perish 
altogether  in  some  one  of  the  deaths.  But  he  would  say 
that  no  one  knows  this  death  and  disBolntion  of  the  body, 
which  brings  destruction  to  the  soul;  for  it  is  impossible 
for  any  one  of  us  to  perceive  it.  If,  howevei',  this  be  the 
case,  it  follows  that  every  one  who  is  confident  at  the  ai>- 
proach  of  death  is  foolishly  confident,  unless  he  is  able  to 
prove  that  the  soul  is  absolutely  immortal  and  imperisha- 
ble ;  otherwise  it  necessarily  follows  that  he  who  is  about 
to  die  must  he  alarmed  for  his  soul,  lest  in  its  present  dis- 
union from  the  body  it  should  entirely  perish." 

85.  Upon  this,  all  of  us  who  had  heard  them  speaking' 
wei-e  disagreeably  affected,  as  we  afterward  mentioned  to 
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each  other ;  because,  after  we  hacl  been  fully  pcrsnaded  hfi] 
the  foi'nier  arguments,  they  seemed  to  disturb  ua  anew, 
and  to  cast  ub  into  a  distrust,  not  only  of  the  arguments 
already  adduced,  but  of  suoh  as  might  afterward  be  urged, 
for  fear  lest  we  should  not  lie  fit  judges  of  any  thing, 
lest  the  things  themselves  should  be  incredible. 

Mchec.  By  the  gods  1  Phtedo,  I  can  readily  excuse  you: 
for,  while  I  am  now  heaiing  you,  it  occurs  to  me  to 
myself  some  such  question  as  this,  What  argumeuta 
WQ  any  longer  believe?  since  the  argument  which  Sooi*- 
tea  advanced,  and  which  was  exceedingly  credible,  has  now- 
fallen  into  diacredit.  For  this  argument,  that  our  soul  is 
a  kind  of  lianiiony,  produces  a  wonderful  impression  on 
me,  both  now  and  always,  and  in  being  mentioned,  it  haa 
reminded  me,  as  it  were,  that  I,  too,  was  formerly  of  the 
Bame  opinii)n ;  so  that  I  stand  in  need  again,  as  If  from 
the  very  beginning,  of  some  other  argument  which  may 
persuade  me  that  the  soul  of  one  who  dies  does  not  "' 
with  the  body.  Tell  me,  therefore,  by  Jupiter !  how 
rates  followed  up  the  argument;  and  whether  he,  to 
you  confess  was  the  case  with  youraelves,  seemed  dii 
certed  at  all,  or  not,  but  calmly  maintained  hi 
and  maintained  it  sufficiently  or  defectively, 
thing  to  me  as  accurately  as  yon  can. 

86.  Plusd.  Indeed,  Euhecrates,  though  I  1 
mired  Socrates,  I  was  never  more  delighfci!, 
with  him  on  that  occasion.     That  he 
something  is  perhaps  not  at  all  sui 
oially  admired  this  in  him^first  of 
the  argument  of  the  young 
provingly ;  in  the  next  place, 
how  we  were  affected   by  ^i 
iliat  he  cured  u  "       " 

put  to  flight,  as 
IIS  to  accon 

J''vhcc, 
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often,  to  play  with  my  hairs—"  To-morrow,"  he  said, "  per- 
haps, Ph  redo,  you  will  cut  off  these  beautiful  locks?" 

"  It  seems  likely,  Socrates,"  snid  I, 

8'?.  "  Not  if  you  are  persuaded  by  me." 

"Wliy  so?"  I  asked. 

"  To-day,"  he  replied, "  both  T  ought  to  cut  off  mine  and 
you  yours,  if  our  argument  must  die,  and  we  are  unable  to 
revive  it.  And  I,  if  I  were  you,  and  the  ai'guments  were  to 
escape  me,  would  take  an  oath,  as  the  Argives  do,  not  to 
suffer  my  hair  to  gi'ow  until  I  had  renewed  the  contest, 
and  vanqiiiBhed  the  ai'guments  of  Simmias  and  Cebes." 

"  But,  I  said,  "  even  Ilei'cules  himself  is  said  not  to 
have  been  a  match  for  two." 

"  Call  upon  me,  then,"  lie  said, "  as  your  lolans,  while  it 
is  yet  day. 

"  I  do  call  on  you,  then,"  I  said, "  not  as  Hercules  upon 
lolaus,  bat  as  lolaus  upon  Hercnles." 

"  It  will  make  no  difference,"  be  replied.  "  But,  first  of 
all,  we  must  beware  lest  we  meet  witb  eomo  mischance." 

"What?"  I  asked. 

"That  we  do  not  become,"  he  answered,  "haters  of  rea- 
soning, as  some  become  haters  of  men  ;  for  no  greater  evil 
can  happen  to  any  one  than  to  hate  reasoning.  88.  But 
hatred  of  reasoning  and  hatred  of  mankind  both  spring 
from  the  same  source.  For  hatred  of  mankind  is  pro- 
dnced  in  us  from  having  placed  too  great  reliance  on  some 
one  without  sufficient  knowledge  of  him,  and  from  having 
considered  him  to  be  a  man  ^together  true,  sincere,  and 
faithful,  and  then,  after  a  little  while,  finding  him  depraved 
and  unfaithful,  and  after  him  another.  And  when  a  man 
has  often  experienced  this,  and  especially  from  those  whom 
he  considered  his  most  intimate  and  best  friends,  at  length, 
having  frequently  stumbled,  he  hates  all  men,  and  thinks 
that  there  is  no  soundness  at  all  in  any  of  them.  Have 
you  not  perceived  that  this  happens  so?" 

"  Certainly,"  I  i-eplied. 

"Is  it  not  a  shame?"  he  said.  "And  is  it  not  evident 
that  such  a  one  attempts  to  deal  with  men  without  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  human  affairs?  For  if  he  had  dealt 
with  them  with  oompetent  knowledge,  as  the  case  really 
is,  BO  he  would  have  considered  that  the  good  and  the  bad 
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are  each  very  few  in  number,  and  that  those  betwi 
are  most  numerous." 

89.  "  How  say  you  ?"  I  asked, 

"  In  the  same  manner,"  he  rephed, "  as  with  things  very- 
little  and  very  large.  Do  you  thiuk  that  any  thing  is 
more  rare  than  to  find  a  very  largo  or  a  very  little  man, 
or  dog,  or  any  thing  else  ?  and,  ^aim,  swift  or  slow,  beau- 
tiful or  ugly, white  or  black?  Do  you  not  perceive  that 
of  ail  such  things  tbe  extremes  are  rare  and  few,  but  that 
the  intermediate  are  abundant  and  numerous?" 

"  Certainly,"  I  replied. 

"Do  you  not  think, then," he  continued, "that  if  a  oon« 
test  in  wickedness  were  proposed,  even  here  very  few 
would  be  found  pre-eminent  ?" 

"  It  is  probable,"  I  said. 

"It  is  80," he  said;  "bat  in  this  respect  reasonings  do 
not  resemble  nien,for  I  was  juat  nowfollowing  you  as  ni^ 
leader ;  but  in  this  they  do  resemble  them,  when  any  one 
believes  in  any  argument  as  true  without  being  skiiled  in 
the  art  of  reasoning,  and  then  shortly  aftei-ward  it  appears 
to  liim  to  be  false,  at  one  time  being  bo  and  at  another 
time  not,  and  so  on  with  one  after  another;'  and  especially 
they  who  devote  themselves  to  controversial  arguments, 
you  are  aware,  at  length  think  they  have  become  very 
wise,  and  have  alone  discovered  that  there  is  nothing  sound 
and  stable  either  in  things  or  reasonings,  hut  that  all  things 
that  exist,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Euiipus,  are  in  a  con- 
Btant  state  of  Hax  and  reSur,  and  never  continue  in  any 
one  condition  for  any  length  of  time." 

"Too  speak  perfectly  true,"  I  said, 

90.  "Would  it  not,  then,  Phsedo,"  he  said,  "be  a  sad 
thing  if,  when  there  ia  a  true  and  sound  reasoning,  and 
such  as  one  can  understand,  one  should  then,  through 
lighting  upon  such  arguments  as  appear  to  he  at  one  time 
true  and  at  another  false,  not  blame  one's  self  and  one's 

'  tai  aS9i!;  'irtpoe  nai  cTipac,  that  19,  "vHlb  one  argument  nfter  Bnnlh- 
er."  Though  Consin  trftnalntaa  it  el  siKcesaveiaenl  lout  differenl  de  lui- 
nJHie,  and  Aet,  ei  mrsus  alia  atque  alia,  which  mit;  be  taken  in  eitlier 
Eeiisej  yet  it  appears  to  nie  to  mean  that,  when  a  man  rsprailedly  dia. 
covers  the  fnllHcy  uf  arguments  which  he  before  beliered  to  be  iruo.  ho 
diairaatB  reaBoning  altogether,  just  rs  one  who  moels  wiili  fiieiid  n 
friend  who  proves  nn&ulhfal  becomes  a  miiianlhrope. 
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own  want  of  Bkill,  but  at  length,  through  grief,  should  \ 
aiixionsly  transfer  the  blame  from  one's  self  to  the  nrga- 
nients,  and  thereupon  pass  the  rest  of  one's  life  in  hating 
and  reviling  arguments,  and  so  be  deprived  of  the  truth 
and  knowledge  of  things  that  exist  ?" 

"  By  Jupiter  1"  I  said, "  it  would  be  ^ad  indeed." 
"In  the  first  place,  then,"  he  said,  "let  us  beware  of  this, 
and  let  ns  not  admit  into  our  souls  the  notion  that  there 
nppears  to  be  nothing  sound  in  reasoning,  but  much  rath- 
er that  we  are  not  yet  in  a  sound  condition,  and  that  we 
ought  vigorously  and  strenuouaiy  to  endeavor  to  become 
sound,  you  and  the  others,  on  account  of  your  whole  future 
life,  but  I,  on  account  of  my  death,  since  I  am  iu  danger, 
at  the  present  tinie,  of  not  behaving  as  becomes  a  philoso- 
]iher  with  respect  to  this  very  subject,  bnt  as  a  wranglei', 
like  those  who  are  utterly  uninformed.  91.  For  they,  when 
tiiey  dispute  about  any  thing,  care  nothing  at  all  for  the 
subject  about  which  the  discussion  is,  but  are  anxious 
about  this,  that  what  they  have  themselves  advanced  shall 
appear  true  to  the  persons  present.  And  I  seem  to  myself 
on  the  present  occasion  to  differ  from  them  only  iu  this 
respect;  for  I  shidl  not  be  an.vious  to  make  what  I  say  ap- 
pear true  to  those  who  are  present,  except  that  may  hap- 
pen by  the  way,  bnt  that  it  may  appear  certmnly  to  be  so 
to  myself.  Fori  thus  reason,  my  dear  friend,  and  observe 
how  interestedly.    If  what  I  say  be  true,  it  is  well  to  be 

fersuaded  of  it ;  but  if  nothing  remains  to  one  that  is  dojid, 
shall,  at  least,  during  the  interval  before  death  be  less 
dieagi'eeablu  to  those  present  by  my  lamentations.  But 
this  ignorance  of  mine  will  not  continue  long,  for  that 
would  be  bad,  but  will  shortly  be  put  an  end  to.  Tlius 
prepared,  then,  Si mmi as  and  Cebes,"  he  continued,  "I  now 
proceed  to  my  argument.  Do  you,  liowever,  if  you  will 
be  persuaded  by  me,  pay  little  attention  to  Socrates,  but 
much  more  to  the  truth;  and  if  I  appear  to  yon  to  say 
any  thing  true,  assent  to  it ;  but  if  not,  oppose  me  with  alt 
your  might,  taking  good  care  that  in  my  aeal  I  do  not  de- 
ceive both  myself  and  you,  and,  like  a  bee,  depart  leaving 
my  sting  behind. 

92.  "  But  let  us  proceed,"  he  said.     "  First  of  all,  remind 
me  of  what  yon  said,  if  I  ahould  appear  to  have  forgotten  J 


"Far,  indeed," he  said. 

"  What,  then  ?    la  not  every  harniony  naturally  hai%  I 
mony,  so  far  as  it  has  been  made  to  accord?'" 

"  I  do  not  understand  yon,"  he  replied. 

"  Whether,"  he  said,  "  if  it  should  be  in  a  greater  de^l 
e  fully  made  to  acoovd,  supposing  that  werd>a 
possible,  wonld  the  harmony  be  greater  and  more  full ;  batH 
if  in  a  less  degree  and  iesa  fully,  then  would  it  be  inferiors 
and  less  ful!?'^ 

"  Certainly." 

"  Is  this,  then,  the  case  with  the  soul  th.it,  even  in  the 
smallest  extent,  one  soul  is  more  fully  and  in 
degi'ee,  or  less  fully  and  in  a  less  degree,  this  v 
a  soul,  than  another?" 

"In  no  respect  whatever,"  he  replied. 

96.  «  Well,  then,"  he  said, "  by  Jupiter  1  i 
to  possess  iiiteiligcnce  and  virtue,  and  to  bi: 
other  folly  and  vice,  aod  to  be  bad  ?  and  is 
truth?" 

"  With  truth,  oertaioly." 

"  Of  those,  then,  who  raaintai] 
what  will  any  one  say  that 
virtue  and  vice?  Will  iie 
niony  and  discord,  and  fay 
harmonized,  and,  being  hari 
other  harmony,  but  that 
not  contain  within  itself 

"  I  am  unable  to  say," 
that  he  who  maintains 
of  the  kind." 

"  But  it  has  been 
soul  is  not  more  or 
1  that  < 
or  more  fully,  or  to 
than  another;  is  it 

"  Certainly." 

"And  that  that 
is  neithi 

"  It  ii 

"But  does 
partake  of 


exist,  and,  Inat  of  all,  hai-mony  is  produced,  and  first  pe 
iehes.    How, then,  will  this  argument  accord  with  that?' 
"Not  at  aii,"  said  Sininiias. 

94,  "And  yet,"  he  said,  "if  in   any  argument,  there  J 
ought  to  he  an  accordance  in  one  respectiug  harmony." 

"There  ought,"  said  Simmtas, 

"This  of  yours,  however,"  he  said,  "  is  not  in  accord- 
ance. Consider,  then,  which  of  these  two  statements  do 
you  prefer — that  knowledge  is  reminiscence,  or  the  soul 
harmony  ?" 

"  The  former  by  far,  Socrates,"  he  replied ;  "  for  the  lat-   | 
ter  occurred  to  me  without  demonstration,  through  a  oer-  , 
tain  probability  and  speciousness  whence  most  men  dciive 
their  opinions.    But  I  am  well  aware  that  arguments  which 
draw  their   demonstrations  from  probabilities   are  idle; 
and,  unless  one  is  on  one's  gnard  against  them,  they  are 
very  deceptive,  both  in  geometry  and  aU  other  subjecta. 
But  the  argument  respecting  reminiscence  and  knowledge 
may  be  said  to  have  been  demonstrated  by  a  satisfactoi-y 
hyjMlhesis.     For  in  this  way  it  was  said  that  our  sonl  ex- ' 
isted  before  it  came  into  the  body,  because  the  essence  that 
bears  the  appellation  of '  that  which  is '  belongs  to  it.    But 
of  this,  as  I  persuade  myself,  I  am  fully  and  rightly  con- 
vinced.   It  is  therefore  necessary,  as  it  seems,  that  I  should    , 
neither  allow  myself  nor  any  one  else  to  maintain  that  the-^ 
soul  is  harmony."  ' 

95.  "But  what,  Simmias,"  said  he,  "if  you  consider  it  j 
thus?     Does  it  appear  to  you  to  appertain  to  harmony, 
or  to  any  other  composition,  to  subsist  in  any  other  way    i 
than  the  very  things  do  of  which  it  is  composed?" 

"And  indeed,  as  I  think,  neither  to  do  any  thing,  nor  i 
Buffer  any  thing  else,  besides  what  they  do  or  suffer.'' 

He  agreed. 

"  It  does  not,  therefore,  appertain  to  harmony  to  take 
Ae  lead  of  the  things  of  which  it  is  composed,  but  to  fol-  '. 
low  them." 


"It  is,  then,  far  from  being  the  case  that  harmony  is 
moved  or  sends  forth  sounds  contrariwise,  or  ia  in  any 
other  respect  opposed  to  its  parts  ?" 


naturally  bai^^^| 

'"    9 

I  a  greater  w^^H 
sine  that  werd'^^B 
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"  Far,  indeed,"  he  eaid. 

"  What,  then  ?     la  not   every  harmony  natu 
mony,  so  far  as  it  has  been  made  to  accord?'" 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,"  he  replied. 

"  Whether,"  he  said,  "  if  it  should  be  in  a  g 
gree  and  more  fully  made  to  aciiord,  supposing  that  n 
possible,  would  the  harmony  be  greater  and  more  full ;  but 
if  in  a  leas  degi-eo  and  less  fully,  then  would  it  be  inferior 
aud  less  full  f'^ 

"  Certainly." 

"  Is  this,  then,  the  case  with  the  sou]  that,  even  in  the 
smallest  extent,  one  soul  is  more  fully  and  in  a  greater 
degi-ee,  or  less  fully  and  in  a  less  degree,  this  very  thing, 
a  soul, than  another?" 

"  In  no  respect  whatever,"  he  replied. 

96.  "  Well,  then,"  he  said, "  by  Jupiter  I  ia  one  aoul  said 
to  possess  intelligence  and  virtue,  and  to  be  good,  and  an- 
other folly  and  vice,  and  to  be  bad  ?  and  is  this  said  with 
ti-uth  ?"  I 

"  With  truth,  certainly."  ■ 

"  Of  those,  then,  who  maintain  that  the  aoul  ia  harniony, 
what  will  any  one  aay  that  these  things  are  in  the  eoni, 
virtue  and  vice  ?  Will  he  call  them  another  kind  of  har- 
mony and  discord,  and  say  that  the  one,  the  good  soul,  is 
harmonized,  and,  being  harmony,  contains  withiu  itself  an- 
other harmony,  but  that  the  other  is  discordant,  and  does 
not  contain  within  itself  another  harmony?" 

"  I  am  unable  to  say,"  replied  Simmiaa ;  "  but  it  is  clear 
that  he  who  maiutalus  that  opinion  would  say  something 
of  the  kind." 

"But  it  has  been  already  granted,"  said  he,  "that  one 
soul  is  not  more  or  less  a  soul  than  another ;  and  this  is 
an  admission  that  one  harmony  is  not  to  a  greater  degree 
or  more  fully,  or  to  a  less  degree  or  less  fully,  a  harmony, 
than  another;  is  it  not  so?" 

"  Certainly." 

"  And  that  that  which  is  neither  more  nor  less  harmonjr  ■ 
is  neither  more  nor  less  harmonized :  is  it  so  ?" 

"It  is." 

"  But  does  that  which  is  neither  more  nor  less  harmonize 
partake  of  more  or  less  harmony,  or  an  equal  amount?' 
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"An  equal  amount." 

97,  "A  soul,  therefore,  since  it  i 
very  iliiug,  a  bouI,  than  another,  it 
mouized  ?" 

"  Even  BO." 

"  Such,  tlien, being  its  condition,  it  cnu  not  partake  of  a 
greater  degi-ee  of  discord  or  harmony  ?" 

"  Certainly  not." 

"And,  again,  such  being  its  condition,  can  one  soul  par- 
take  of  a  greater  degree  of  vice  or  virtue  tlian  another,  ii 
vice  be  discord,  and  vli-tue  harmony  ?" 

"  Or  rather,  surely,  SimmiaB,  according  to  right 
no  soul  will  partake  of  vice,  if  it  is  harmony ;  for  doubt^ 
less  harmony,  which  is  perfectly  such,  can  never  partake 
of  diecord  ?" 

*'  Certainly  not." 

"  Neither,  therefore,  can  a  soul  which  is  perfectly  a  soul 
partake  of  vice." 

"  How  can  it,  from  what  has  been  already  said  ?" 

"From  this  reasoning,  then,  all  souls  of  all  animals  wiU 
be  equally  good,  if,  at  least,  they  are  by  nature  equally  this 
very  thing,  souls?" 

"  It  appears  so  to  me,  Socrates,"  he  said. 

"And  does  it  appear  to  you,"  he  said,  "to  have  been 
thus  rightly  argued,  and  that  the  argument  would  lead  to 
this  result,  if  the  hypothesis  were  correct,  that  the  soal  is 
harmony  ?" 

08.  "  On  no  account  whatever,"  he  replied. 

"But  what,"  said  he,  "of  all  the  things  that  are  in  man? 
Is  there  any  thing  else  that  you  say  bears  rule  except  the 
eoul,  especially  if  it  be  wise  ?" 

"I  should  say  not," 

"  Whether  by  yielding  to  the  passions  in  the  body,  or 
by  opposing  them?  My  meaning  is  this:  for  instance, 
when  heat  and  thirst  are  present,  by  drawing  it  the  con- 
trary way,  so  as  to  hinder  it  from  di'inking;  and  when 
hunger  is  present,  by  hindering  it  from  eating;  and  in 
ten  thousand  other  instances  we  see  the  soul  opposing  the 
desires  of  the  body.    Do  we  not  ?" 

"  Certainly." 
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"But  have  wo  iiot  before  allowed  tliat  if  tho  soul  were 
harmony,  it  would  never  utter  a  Bound  contrary  to  the  ten- 
sionj  relaxation,  vibration,  or  any  other  affection  to  which 
itfl  component  parta  arc  subject,  but  would  follow,  aud  nev- 
er govern  them?" 

"  We  did  allow  it,"  he  replied, "  for  how  oould  we  do 
otherwise  ?" 

"  What,  then  ?  Doob  not  tho  soul  now  appear  to  act 
quite  the  contrary,  ruling  over  all  the  parts  from  whicli 
any  one  might  say  it  subsists,  aud  resisting  almost  ail  of 
them  through  the  whole  of  life,  aud  exercising  dominion 
over  them  in  all  manner  of  ways ;  punishing  some  more 
severely  even  with  pain,  both  by  gymnastics  and  medicine, 
and  others  more  mildly;  partly  threatening,  and  partly 
admonishing  the  desires,  augers,  and  fears,  as  if,  being  it- 
self of  a  different  nature,  it  were  conversing  with  some- 
thing quite  different?  99,  Just  as  Homer  has  done  in 
the  Odyssey,'  wliere  he  speais  of  Ulysses — '  Having  struck 
his  breast,  he  chid  his  heait  in  the  following  words :  Bear 
Hp,  my  heart ;  ere  this  thou  hast  borne  far  woi-se,'  Do  yon 
think  that  he  composed  this  in  the  belief  that  the  sunl  was 
harmony,  and  capable  of  being  led  by  tiie  passions  of  the 
body,  and  not  rather  that  it  was  able  to  lead  and  govern 
them,  as  being  something  much  more  divine  than  to  be 
compared  with  harmony  ?" 

"  By  Jupiter !  Socrates,  it  appears  so  to  me." 

"Therefore,  my  excellent  friend,  it  is  on  no  account  cor- 
rect for  us  to  say  that  the  soul  is  a  kind  of  harmony;  for, 
as  it  appears,  we  should  neither  agree  with  Homer,  that 
divine  poet,  nor  with  ourselves." 

"  Such  is  the  case,"  he  replied. 

"  Be  it  so,  then,"  said  Socrates,  "  wo  have  already,  as  it 
seems,  sufficiently  appeased  this  Theban  harmony,  Bnt 
how,  Cebes,  and  by  wliat  arguments,  shall  wo  appease  this 
Cadmns?"' 

100.  "You  appear  to  me,"  replied  Cebes,  "to  be  likely 


'  Harmony  was  the  wifb  of  Cadmus,  tlic  founder  of  Tbebes  ;  Socrates, 
Iherefore,  compares  his  livo  Thebnii  fricnjo,  Simmins  and  Cebes,  with 
Ihem,  and  Buys  tliat,  liaving  orei-corae  SimmiaB,  the  ndvotiitfl  of  Saf 
tnonj,  he  maai  noir  deal  with  Cebea,  irlia  is  represented  by  Codmas. 


to  find  oat;  for  you  have  made  out  this  argument  agniust 
harmony  wonderfully  beyond  my  expectation.     For  when 

Simmias  was  saying  what  his  doubts  wore,  I  wondi-Ted 
very  much  whether  any  one  would  be  able  to  answer  his 
reasoning.  It,  therefore,  appeared  to  nie  unacc-onnt^ible 
that  he  did  not  withstand  the  very  first  onset  of  your  ar- 
gument. I  should  not,  theroforo,  be  sarprised  if  the  argu- 
menta  of  Cadmus  met  with  the  same  fate." 

"  My  good  friend,"  said  Socrates,  "  do  not  speak  so 
boastfully,  lest  some  envious  power  should  overthrow  the 
argument  that  is  about  to  be  urged.  These  things,  how- 
ever, will  be  cared  for  by  the  deity;  but  let  ns,  meetings 
hand  to  hand,  in  the  manner  of  Homer,  try  whetber  you 
say  any  thing  to  the  purpose.  Tliis,  tbcu,  is  the  sum  of 
what  yon  inquire:  you  require  it  to  be  proved  that  our 
soul  is  imperishable  and  immortal ;  if  a  philosopher  that 
is  about  to  die,  full  of  confidence  and  hope  that  after  death 
ho  shall  be  far  happier  than  if  he  liad  died  after  loading  a 
difFerent  kind  of  life,  shall  not  entertain  this  confidence 
foolishly  and  vainly.  101.  But  to  show  that  the  soul  is 
something  strong  and  divine,  and  that  it  existed  before 
we  men  were  horn,  yon  say  not  at  all  hinders,  but  that  all 
these  things  may  evince,  not  its  immortality,  but  tliat  the 
Boul  is  durable,  and  existed  an  immense  space  of  time  be- 
fore, and  knew  and  did  many  things.  But  that,  for  all 
this,  it  was  not  at  alt  the  more  immortal,  but  that  its  very 
entrance  into  the  body  of  a  man  was  the  beginning  of 
its  destruction,  as  if  it  were  a  disease ;  so  that  it  passes 
through  this  life  in  wretchedness,  and  at  last  perishes  in 
that  wbioh  ia  called  death.  But  you  say  that  it  is  of  no 
oonsequence  whether  it  comes  into  a  body  once  or  often, 
with  respect  to  our  occasion  of  fear;  for  it  is  right  ha 
should  be  afraid,  unless  he  is  foolish,  who  does  not  know, 
and  can  not  give  a  reason  to  prove,  that  the  soul  is  ini' 
mortal.  Such,  I  think,  Cebes,  is  the  sum  of  what  you. 
say;  and  I  purposely  repeat  it  often,  that  nothing  may 
escape  us,  aTid,  if  you  please,  you  may  add  to  or  take 
from  it." 

Cebes  replied,  "I  do  not  wish  at  present  either  to  take 
from  or  add  to  it ;  that  is  what  I  mean." 

102.  Soci-ates,  tiien  having  paused  for  some  time,  and 
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considered  something  within  himaelf,  said,  "Yon  inquire 
into  no  easy  matter,  Oebea ;  for  it  is  absolutely  DGceesary 
to  discuss  the  whole  question  of  generation  and  corrup- 
tion. If  you  please,  thenj  I  will  relate  to  you  what  hap- 
pened to  me  with  reference  to  them;  and  afterward,  if 
any  thing  tliat  I  shall  say  shall  appear  to  you  useful  to- 
ward producing  conviction  on  the  subject  you  are  now 
treating  of,  make  use  of  it." 

"I  do  indeed  wish  it,"  replied  Cebes, 

"Hear  my  relation,  then.  When  I  was  a  young  man, 
Cebes,  I  was  wonderfully  desirous  of  that  wisdom  which 
they  call  a  history  of  nature;  for  it  appeared  to  me  to  be 
a  very  Bublime  thing  to  know  the  causes  of  every  thing — 
why  each  thing  is  generated,  why  it  peiiahes,  and  why  it 
exists.  And  I  often  tossed  myself  apward  and  downward, 
considering  first  such  things  as  these,  whether  when  heat 
and  cold  have  undergone  a  certain  corruption,  as  some 
say,  then  animals  are  formed ;  and  whether  the  blood  is 
that  by  means  of  whiob  we  Uiink,  or  air,  or  fire,  or  none 
of  these,  but  that  it  is  the  brain  tliat  produces  the  percep- 
tions of  heanng,  seeing,  and  smelling ;  and  that  from  these 
come  memory  and  opinion ;  and  from  memory  and  opinion, 
when  in  a  state  of  rest,  in  the  same  way  knowledge  is  pro- 
duced. 103.  And,  again,  considering  the  coiTuptions  of 
these,  and  the  affections  incidental  to  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,  I  at  length  appeared  to  myself  so  unskillful  in  these 
specnlabions  that  nothing  could  be  more  so.  But  I  will 
give  you  a  sufficient  proof  of  this ;  for  I  then  became,  by 
these  very  speculations,  so  very  blind  with  respect  to 
things  which  I  knew  clearly  before,  as  it  appeared  to  my- 
self and  others,  that  I  nnleained  even  the  things  which  I 
thought  I  knew  before,  both  on  many  other  subjects  and 
also  this,  why  a  man  grows.  For,  before,  I  thought  this 
was  evident  to  every  one — that  it  proceeds  from  eating 
and  drinking ;  for  that,  when,  from  the  food,  flesh  is  add- 
ed to  flesh,  bone  to  bone,  and  so  on  in  the  same  propor- 
tion, what  is  proper  to  them  is  added  to  the  several  other 
parts,  then  the  bulk  which  was  small  becomes  afterward 
large,  and  thus  that  a  little  man  beeomes  a  big  one.  Such 
was  my  opinion  at  that  time.  Does  it  appear  to  you  o 
rect  i"' 
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"To  me  it  does,"  said  Cebea. 

104.  "  Consider  thie  further.  I  thought  that  I  had 
formed  a  right  opinion,  when,  on  seeing  a  tall  man  stand- 
ing by  a  ahort  ooe,  I  j  udged  tliat  he  was  taller  by  the  head, 
and,  in  like  manner,  one  horse  than  another ;  and,  Btill 
more  clearly  than  thia,  ten  appem-ed  to  me  to  be  more 
than  eight  by  two  being  added  to  them,  and  that  two 
cubita  are  greater  than  one  cubit  by  exceeding  it  a  half," 

"  But  now,"  aaid  Cebes,  "  what  think  you  of  these  mat- 
ters ?" 

"  By  Jupiter !"  aaid  he,  "  I  am  far  from  thinking  that 
I  know  the  cause  of  these,  for  that  I  can  not  even  per- 
suade myself  of  thia:  when  a  person  has  added  one  to  on^ 
whether  the  one  to  which  the  addition  has  been  made  has 
become  two,  or  whether  that  which  has  been  added,  and 
that  to  whioh  the  addition  has  been  made,  have  become 
two  by  the  addition  of  the  one  to  the  other.  For  I  won- 
der if,  when  each  of  these  waa  separate  from  the  other, 
each  was  one,  and  they  were  not  yet  two ;  but  when  they 
have  approached  nearer  each  other,  this  aliould  be  the 
cause  of  their  becoming  two — namely,  the  union  by  which 
they  have  been  placed  nearer  one  another.  105.  Nor  yet, 
if  any  person  should  divide  one,  am  I  able  to  persuade 
myself  that  this,  their  division,  is  the  cause  of  its  becom- 
ing two.  For  this  cause  is  the  contrary  to  the  former 
one  of  their  becoming  two ;  for  then  it  was  because  they 
were  brought  nearer  to  each  other,  and  the  one  was  added 
to  tlie  other;  but  now  it  is  because  one  is  removed  and 
separated  from  the  other.  Nor  do  I  yet  peranade  myself 
that  I  know  why  one  ia  one,  nor,  iu  a  word,  why  any  thing 
else  IB  produced,  or  perishes,  or  exists,  according  to  tliis 
method  of  proceeding;  but  I  mix  up  another  method  of 
my  own  at  random,  for  this  I  can  on  no  account  give  in  to. 

"But,  having  once  heard  a  person  reading  from  a  book, 
written,  as  he  said,  by  Anaxagoras,  and  which  said  that  it 
is  intelligence  that  sets  in  order  and  is  the  cause  of  all 
things,  I  was  delighted  with  thia  cause,  and  it  appeared  to 
me  in  a  manner  to  be  well  that  intetligonce  should  be  tlie 
cause  of  all  things,  and  I  considered  with  myself,  if  thia  is 
so,  that  tho  regulating  intelligence  orders  all  tilings,  and 
disposes  each  iu  such  way  as  will  be  best  for  it.     106.  If  , 


they  may  be  placed  in  the  best  manner  possible,  this  they 
neither  inquire  into,  nor  do  they  think  that  it  requires  any 
Buperhnman  strength.;  hut  they  think  they  will  some  time 
or  othei'  find  out  an  Atlas  stronger  and  more  immortal 
than  tliis,  and  more  capable  of  containing  all  tilings ;  and 
in  reality,  the  good,  and  that  which  ought  to  bold  them 
togetlicr  and  contain  them,  they  take  no  account  of  at  all. 
I,  then,  should  most  gladly  have  become  the  disciple  of 
any  one  who  would  teach  me  of  such  a  cause,  in  what  way 
it  IS.  But  when  I  was  disappointed  of  this,  and  was  nei- 
ther able  to  dbcovor  it  myself,  nor  to  learn  it  fio 
er,  do  you  wish,  Celies,  that  I,  should  show  j 
way  I  set  out  upon  a  second  voyage  in  search  of  j| 

111.  "I  wish  it  exceedingly,"  be  replied. 

"  It  appeared  to  me,  then,"  said  be,  "  e  ' 
was  wearied  with  considering  things  t 
ought  to  beware  lest  I  should  suSer  in  thel 
they  do  who  look  at  and  examine  an  ccli])S^ 
some  lose  the  sight  of  their  eyes,  unless  M 
image  in  water,  or  some  similar^ 
fected  with  a  similar  f 
be  uttei'ly  blinded  in 
with  the  eyes,  and  em 
of  the  several  senses. 
ought  to  have  recourse  tt 
the  truth  of  things.     '" 
mine  may  in  some  ri 
together  admit  that  li 
sons  considers  th 
who  views  them 
thus,  aud  on  each 
I  deem  to  be  the  str| 
to  accord  with  th 
the  cause  atid  ev 
cord  I  regard  as  ui 
meaning  to  you  in 
do  not  yet  uiidersi 

"No,  by  Japi^ 

"  However,  c 
new,  but  what  I 
mcr  pari  uf  tlj 
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water,  and  many  other  things  equally  absnrcl.  And  he  | 
appeured  to  me  to  be  veiy  like  one  who  should  say  that 
whatever  Socrates  does  he  does  by  intelligeaoe,  and  then, 
attempting  to  describe  the  causes  of  each  particular  action, 
ahould  say,  first  of  all,  that  for  this  reason  I  am  now  sit- 
ting here,  becaase  ray  body  is  composed  of  bones  and 
sinews ;  and  that  the  bones  are  hard,  and  have  joints  sep- 
arate from  each  other,  bat  that  the  sinews,  being  capable 
of  tension  and  contraction,  cover  the  bones,  together  with 
the  flesh  and  skin  which  contain  them.  The  bones,  there- 
fore, being  suspended  in  their  sockets,  the  nerves,  relaxing 
and  tightening,  enable  mo  to  bend  my  limbs  as  I  now  do, 
and  from  tliis  cause  I  sit  here  bent  up.  lOQ.  And  if,  again, 
he  should  assign  other  similar  causes  for  my  conversing 
with  you,  assigning  as  causes  voice,  and  air,  and  hearing, 
and  ten  thousand  other  things  of  the  kind,  omitting  to 
mention  the  real  causes,  that  since  it  appeared  better  to 
the  Athenians  to  condemn  me,  I  therefore  thought  it  better 
to  sit  here,  and  more  just  to  remain  and  submit  to  the  pun- 
ishment which  they  have  ordered ;  for,  by  the  dog !  I  think 
these  sinews  and  bones  would  have  been  long  ago  either 
in  Megara  or  Bteotia,  borne  thitiier  by  an  opinion  of  that 
which  is  best,  if  I  had  not  thought  it  more  just  and  hon- 
ornbie  to  submit  to  whatever  sentence  the  city  might  or- 
der than  to  flee  and  run  stealthily  away.  But  to  call  such 
things  causes  is  too  absurd.  But  if  any  one  should  say 
that  without  possessing  snch  things  as  bones  and  sinews, 
and  whatever  else  I  have,  I  could  not  do  what  I  pleased, 
he  would  speak  the  truth ;  but  to  say  that  I  do  as  I  do 
through  them,  and  that  I  act  thus  by  intelligence,  and  not 
fi-om  the  choice  of  what  is  best,  would  be  a  great  and  es- 
treme  disregard  of  reason.  1 10.  For  this  would  be  not  to 
be  able  to  distinguish  that  the  real  cause  is  one  thing,  and 
that  another,  without  which  a  cause  could  not  bo  a  cause; 
which,  indeed,  the  generality  of  men  appear  to  me  to  do, 
fumbling,  aa  it  were,  in  the  dark,  and  making  use  of  strange 
names,  so  as  to  denominate  them  as  the  very  cause.  Where- 
fore one  encompassing  the  earth  with  a  vortex  from  heav- 
en makes  the  earth  remain  fixed  ;  but  another,  as  if  it  were 
a  broad  trough,  rests  it  upon  the  air  as  its  base;  but  the 
power  by  wliicb  these  things  are  now  so  disposed  that 


they  may  be  placed  in  the  best  niannei"  possible,  this  they 
neither  inquire  into,  nor  do  they  tliink  that  it  requires  any 
auperhuman  strength.;  but  they  thiiilt  they  will  some  time 
or  other  find  out  an  Atlas  stronger  and  more  irauiortnl 
than  this,  and  more  capable  of  containing  all  things ;  and 
in  reality,  the  good,  and  that  which  ought  to  hold  them 
together  and  contain  them,  they  take  no  account  of  at  all. 
I,  then,  should  most  gladly  h»ve  become  the  disci])lo  of 
any  one  who  would  teach  me  of  such  a  cause,  in  what  way 
it  ia.  But  when  J  was  disappointed  of  this,  and  was  nei- 
ther able  to  discover  it  myself,  nor  to  learn  it  fi-om  anoth- 
er, do  you  wish,  Cebes,  that  I, should  show  yon  iu  what 
waylset  out  upon  a  second  voyage  in  search  of  the  cause  f" 

111.  "I  wish  it  exceedingly,"  he  replied. 

"  It  appeared  to  me,  then,"  said  he,  "  after  this,  when  I 
was  wearied  with  considering  things  that  exist,  that  I 
ought  to  beware  lest  I  should  suffer  in  the  same  way  as 
they  do  who  look  at  and  examine  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  for 
some  lose  the  sight  of  their  eyes,  unleea  they  behold  its 
image  in  water,  or  some  similar  medium.  And  I  was  af- 
fected with  a  similar  feeling,  and  was  afraid  lest  I  should 
be  utterly  blinded  in  my  soul  through  beholding  things 
with  the  eyes,  and  endeavoring  to  grasp  them  by  means 
of  the  several  aenseB.  It  seemed  to  me,  therefore,  that  I 
ought  to  have  recourse  to  reasons,  and  to  consider  in  them 
the  truth  of  things.  Perhaps,  however,  this  similitude  of 
mine  may  in  some  respect  be  incorrect;  for  I  do  not  al- 
together admit  that  he  who  considers  things  in  their  rea- 
sons considei'a  them  in  their  images,  more  than  he  does 
who  views  them  in  their  effecta.  However,  I  proceeded 
tlma,  and  on  each  occaaion  laying  down  the  reason,  which 
I  deem  to  be  the  alrongeat,  whatever  things  appear  to  me 
to  accord  with  this  I  regard  as  true,  both  with  respect  to 
the  cause  and  every  thing  else ;  but  such  as  do  not  ac- 
cord I  regard  as  not  true.  112.  But  I  wish  to  explain  my 
meaning  to  you  in  a  clearer  manner ;  for  I  think  that  you 
do  not  yet  understand  me." 

"  No,  by  Jupiter  1"  said  Cebes, "  not  well." 

"However,"  continued  he,  "I  am  now  saying  nothing 
new,  but  what  I  have  always  at  other  times,  and  in  a  for- 
mer part  of  this  discussion,  never  ceased  to  say.    I  pre 


ceed,  then,  to  attempt  to  explnin  to  yoii  that  s_ 
oaiise  which  I  have  busied  myscli  about,  and  return  again 
to  those  well-known  subjeots,  and  set  out  from  them,  lay- 
ing down  as  an  hypotheeis,  that  there  is  a  certain  abstract 
beauty,  and  goodnees,  and -magnitude,  and  so  of  all  other 
things;  which  if  yon  grant  me,  and  allow  that  they  do 
exiat,  I  hope  that  I  shall  be  able  from  these  to  explain  tf 
cause  to  you,  and  to  discover  that  the  soul  is  immortal." 

"But,"  said  Cebes,  "since  I  grant  yoo  this,  you  may 
draw  your  conclusion  at  once."  1 

"  Bnt  uonsidor,"  he  said, "  what  follows  from  thence,  and  I 
see  if  you  can  ^ree  with  me.     For  it  appears  to  me  that  1 
if  there  is  any  thing  else  beautiful  besides  beauty  itself,  it  ( 
is  not  beautiful  for  any  other  reason  than  because  it  pap- 
takes  of  that  abstract  beauty ;  and  I  say  the  same  of  ev- 
ery thing.     Do  you  admit  such  a  cause?" 

"I  do  admit  it,"  he  replied. 

113,  "  I  do  not  yet  understand,"  he  continued, " 
I  able  to  conceive,  those  other  wise  causes ;  but  if  any  one 
should  tell  me  why  any  thing  is  beautiful,  either  because 
it  has  a  blooming  florid  color,  or  figure,  or  any  thing  else 
of  the  kind,  I  dismiss  all  other  reasons,  for  I  atn  confound- 
ed by  thetn  all;  but  I  simply,  wholiy,  and  perhaps  foolish- 
ly, confine  myself  to  this,  that  nothing  else  causes  it  to  be 
beautiful  except  either  the  presence  or  communication  of 
that  abstract  beauty,  by  whatever  means  aud  in  whatever 
way  communicated ;  for  I  can  not  yet  affirm  this  with 
certainty,  but  only  that  by  means  of  beauty  all  beautiful 
things  become  beautiful.  For  this  appears  to  me  the 
safest  answer  to  give  both  to  myself  and  others ;  and,  adr 
hering  to  this,  I  think  that  I  shall  never  fall,  but  that  it 
is  a  safe  answer  both  for  me  and  any  one  else  to  give- 
that  by  means  of  beauty  beautiful  things  become  beautir- 
f ul.     Does  it  not  also  seem  so  to  you  ?" 

"  It  does." 

"And  that  by  magnitude  great  things  become  great, 
and  greater  things,  greater;  and  by  littleness  less  things 
become  less  ?" 

"  Yes." 

114.  "Ton  would  not,  then,  approve  of  it,  if  any  one 
Haid  that  one  person  is  greater  than  another  by  the  head, 
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and  that  the  lesa  ia  less  by  the  very  same  thing;  but  yon 
would  maintain  that  you  mean  nothing  olse  than  tbat  ev- 
ery thing  that  ia  greater  than  another  ia  greater  by  noth- 
ing else  than  magnitude,  and  that  it  is  greater  on  this 
account — that  is,  on  account  of  magnitude ;  aod  tliat  the 
less  is  less  by  nothing  else  than  littleness,  and  on  this  ac- 
count loss — that  is,  on  account  of  littleness;  being  afraid, 
I  think,  lest  some  opposite  argument  should  meet  you  if 
you  should  say  that  any  one  is  greater  and  less  by  the 
liead ;  as,  fii'at,  that  the  greater  is  greater,  and  the  lesa  less, 
by  the  very  same  thing;  and,  next,  that  the  greater  is 
greater  by  the  head,  which  is  small ;  and  that  it  ia  mon- 
strouB  to  suppose  that  any  one  is  great  through  something 
small.     Should  you  not  be  afraid  of  this?" 

To  which  said  Cebea,  smilingly, "  Indeed  I  should." 

"  Should  you  not,  then,"  he  continued, "  be  afi'aid  to  say 
that  ten  ia  more  than  eight  by  two,  and  for  this  cause  ex- 
ceeds it,  and  not  by  number,  and  on  account  of  number  ? 
and  that  two  cubits  are  greater  than  ouo  cubit  by  half, 
and  not  by  magnitude  (for  the  fear  is  surely  the  aarae  ")  ? 

"  Certainly,"  he  replied. 

115.  "  What,  then  ?  When  one  haa  been  added  to  one, 
would  you  not  beware  of  saying  that  the  addition  is  the 
cause  of  its  being  two,  or  division  when  it  has  been  di- 
vided; and  would  you  not  loudly  assert  that  you  know  no 
other  way  in  which  each  thing  subsists,  than  by  partaking 
of  the  peculiar  essence  of  each  of  which  it  partakes,  and 
that  in  these  cases  you  can  assign  no  other  canse  of  its  be- 
coming two  than  ita  partaking  of  duality;  and  that  such 
thinga  aa  are  to  become  two  must  needs  partake  of  this, 
and  what  is  to  become  one,  of  unity ;  but  these  divisions 
and  additions,  and  other  anch  subtleties,  yon  would  dis- 
miss, leaving  them  to  be  given  as  answers  by  persons 
wiser  than  yourself;  whereas  yon,  fearing,  as  it  is  said, 
your  own  shadow  and  inexperience,  would  adhere  to  this 
safe  hypothesis,  and  answer  accordingly?  But  if  any  one 
should  assail  this  hypothesis  of  yours,  would  you  not  dis- 
miss him,  and  refrain  from  answering  him  till  you  had 
considered  the  consequences  resulting  from  it,  whether 
in  your  opinion  they  agree  with  or  difEer  from  each  oth- 
er?   But  when  it  should  be  necessary  for  you  to  give  a 


reason  fnr  it,  would  you  give  one  in  a  similar  way, 
again  laying  down  another  hypothesis,  which  should  i  _ 
pear  the  best  of  higher  principles,  nntil  you  arrived  at 
something  satisfactory;  but,  at  the  same  time,  you  would 
avoid  making  confusion,  as  disputants  do,  in  treating  of 
the  first  principle  and  the  results  arising  from  it,  if  yott 
really  desire  to  arrive  at  the  truth  of  things?  118.  For 
they,  perhaps,  make  no  account  at  all  of  this,  nor  pay  any 
attention  to  it;  for  they  are  able,  through  their  wisdom, 
to  mingle  all  things  together,  and  at  the  same  time  please 
themselves.  But  you,  if  you  arc  a  philosopher,  would  net, 
s  I  now  describe." 


aid  Simmias  and  Cebes  to- 


I  think,  as 

"You  speak  most  truly," 
gether. 

EeMc.  By  Jupiter !  Phsedo,  they  said  so  with  good  rea- 
BOn  ;  for  he  appears  to  me  to  have  explained  these  things 
with  wonderful  clearness,  even  to  one  endued  with  a  smaU 
degree  of  intelligence. 

PhfBd.  Certainly,  Echecrates,  and  so  it  appeared  to  all 
who  were  present. 

Mchec.  And  so  it  appeaia  to  me,  who  was  absent,  and 
now  bear  it  related.    But  what  was  said  after  this? 

As  well  as  I  remember,  when  these  things  had  been 
granted  him,  and  it  was  allowed  that  each  several  idea  ex- 
ists of  itself,'  and  that  other  things  partaking  of  them  re- 
ceive  their  denomination  from  them,  he  next  asked:  "I^ 
then,"  he  said,  "you  adroit  that  things  are  so,  whether, 
when  you  say  that  Simmias  is  greater  than  Socrates,  but 
less  than  Phtedo,  do  you  not  then  say  that  magnitude  and 
littleness  are  both  in  Simmias  ?" 

"I  do." 

117.  "And  yet,"  he  Baid,"yon  must  confess  that  Sim- 
mias's  exceeding  Socrates  is  not  actually  true  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  words  express  it ;  for  Simmias  does  not 
naturally  exceed  Socrates  in  that  he  is  Simmias,  but  in 
oonseqnence  of  the  magnitude  which  he  happens  to  have; 
nor,  again,  does  be  exceed  Socrates  because  Socrates  is 
Socrates,  but  because  Socrates  possesses  littleness  in  com- 
parison with  his  magnitude?" 

"  True." 

'  ilvai  Ti,  liiBrnlly,  "  is  Eomelbing." 
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"  Nor,  again,  is  SitiiraiaB  exceeded  by  Phfedo,  because 
Phiedo  is  Fhssdo,  but  because  Fhasdo  possesses  magnitude 
in  coiQpai'isou  witb  Simniias's  littleuess?" 

"It  is  so." 

"Thus,  then, Siiiiraias  has  the  appellation  of  being  both 
little  and  great,  being  between  both,  by  exceeding  the  lit- 
tleness of  one  through  his  own  magnitude,  and  to  the  oth- 
er yielding  a  magnitude  that  exceeds  his  own  litUeness." 
And  at  the  same  time,  smiling,  he  said, "  I  seem  to  Epeak 
with  the  precision  of  a  shurMiand  writer;  however,  it  is 


say. 


He  allowed  it. 

118,  "But  I  say  it  for  this  reason,  wishing  yon  to  be  of 

the  same  opinion  as  myself.  For  it  appears  to  me,  not 
only  that  magnitude  itself  is  never  disposed  to  be  at  tiie 
same  time  great  and  little,  but  that  magnitude  in  us  never 
admits  the  little,  nor  is  disposed  to  be  exceeded,  but  one 
of  two  things,  either  to  flee  and  withdi-aw  when  its  con- 
traiy,  the  little,  approaches  it,  or,  when  it  has  actually 
come,  to  perish ;  but  that  it  ia  not  disposed,  by  sustaining 
and  receiving  littleness,  to  bo  different  from  what  it  was. 
Just  as  I,  having  received  and  sustained  littleness,  and 
Btill  continuing  the  person  that  I  am,  am  this  same  little 

fierson;  but  that,  while  it  is  great,  never  endures  to  be 
ittle.  And,  in  like  manner,  the  little  that  is  in  us  is  not 
disposed  at  any  time  to  become  or  to  be  great,  nor  is  any 
thing  else  among  contraries,  while  it  continues  what  it 
was,  at  the  same  time  disposed  to  become  and  to  1 
contrary;  but  in  this  contingency  it  either  departs. « 
perishes." 

]  19,  "  It  appears  so  to  me,"  said  Cebes, ' 
speot." 

But  some  one  of  those  present,  on  heiiririg  tliin,  I  j 
clearly  remember  who  be  w.is,  said, "  By  the:  ymla  [A 
the  very  contrary  of  what  is  now  assorted  mimJl 
former  part  of  our  discnssioii,  lint  tin'  iireiil.iijg 
from  the  less,  and  the  less  froni  tlio  j 

that  the  very  production  of  c 

But  now  it  appears  to  me  to  Imj 
never  be  the  case." 

Upon  this  Sooratefi,  li.ivii 


listened,  said, "  Ton  have  reminded  mo  in  a  manly  wayj 
you  do  not,  however,  perceive  the  difference  between  what    ' 
IS  now  and  what  waa  then  asserted.     For  then  it  was  suid  J 
that  a  contrary  thing  is  produced  from  h  contrary;  but 
now,  that  a  contrary  can  never  become  contrary  to  itself — 
neither  tbat  which  is  in  us,  nor  that  which  is  in  nature. 
For  then,  my  friend,  we  spoke  of  things  that  have  contra- 
ries, calling  them  by  the  appellation  of  those  things ;  but 
DOW  we  are  speaking  of  those  very  things  from  the  pres- 
ence of  which  things  so  called  receive  their  appellation, 
and  of  these  very  things  we  say  that  they  are  never  dis«   | 
posed  to  admit  of  prodnction  from   each  other."     120.    j 
And,  at  the  same  time  looking  at  Cebes, "  Has  any  thing  I 
that  has  been  said,  Cebee,  disturbed  yon?"  i 

"Indeed,"  said  Cebes,  "I  am  not  at  all  so  disposed; 
however,  I  by  no  means  say  that  there  ai'e  not  many 
things  that  disturb  me."  | 

"Then,"  he  continued, "  we  have  quite  agreed  to  this,  I 
that  a  contraiy  can  never  be  contrary  to  itself." 

"  Most  certainly,"  ho  replied. 

"  Bnt,  further,"  ho   said,  "  consider  whether   yon   will 
agree  with  me  in  this  also.    Do  you  call  heat  and  cold  any  ^ 
thing  ?"  I 

"I  do." 

"The  same  as  snow  and  firef" 

"  By  Jupiter  !  I  do  not." 

"  But  heat  is  something  different  from  fire,  and  cold  ' 
BOmethiug  different  from  snow  ?"  I 

"Yes." 

"  But  this,  I  think,  is  apparent  to  you — that  snow,  while 
it  is  snow,  can  never,  when  it  has  admitted  heat,  as  we  said 
before,  continue  to  be  what  it  was,  snow  and  hot ;  but,  on 
the  approach  of  heat,  it  must  either  withdraw  or  perish  ?"    ] 

"  Certainly." 

"And,  .again,  that  fire,  when  cold  approaches  it,  must  ei-  | 
ther  depart  or  perish  ;  but  that  it  will  never  endure,  wh«i  ^ 
it  has  admitted  coldness,  to  continue  what  it  was,  fire  and  , 
cold?" 

121.  "You  speak  truly,"  he  said, 

"  It  happens,  then,"  he  continued,  "  with  respect  to  soma 
of  such  things,  that  not  only  is   the  idea  itself  always    I 


thought  worthy  of  the  same  appellation,  but  likewise  some- 
thing else  wiiieh  is  not,  indetid,  that  idea  itself,  bat  con- 
stantly retains  its  form  so  Ions'  as  it  exists.  What  I  mean 
will  perhaps  be  clearer  in  the  following  examples :  the  odd 
in  nnmber  must  always  possess  the  name  by  which  we  now 
□all  it,  must  it  notf" 

"  Certainly." 

"  Must  it  alone,  of  all  thiugs — for  this  I  ask — or  is  there 
any  thing  else  which  is  not  the  same  as  the  odd,  but  yet 
which  we  must  always  call  odd,  together  with  its  own 
name,  because  it  is  so  conslituted  by  nature  that  it  can 
never  be  without  the  odd  ?  But  this,  I  say,  is  the  case 
with  the  number  three,  and  many  others.  For  consider 
with  i-espect  to  the  number  three :  does  it  not  appear  to 
you  that  it  nmst  always  be  called  by  its  own  name,  as  well 
as  by  that  of  the  odd,  which  is  not  the  same  as  the  num- 
ber three?  Tet  such  is  the  nature  of  the  number  three, 
five,  and  the  entire  half  of  number,  that  though  they  are 
not  the  same  as  the  odd,  yet  each  of  them  is  always  odd. 
And,  again,  two  and  four,  and  the  whole  other  series  of 
unmber,  though  not  the  same  as  the  even,  are  nevertheless 
each  of  them  always  even  :  do  you  admit  this,  or  not  ?" 

122.  "How  should  I  not?"  he  replied. 

"  Observe,  then,"  said  he, "  what  I  wish  to  prove.  It  is 
this— that  it  appears  not  only  that  these  contraries  do  not 
admit  each  other,  hot  that  even  such  things  as  are  not  con- 
trary to  each  other,  and  yet  always  possess  oontrai-ies,  do 
not  appear  to  admit  that  idea  which  is  contrary  to  the 
idea  that  exists  in  themselves,  biil,  when  it  approaches, 
perish  or  depart.  Shall  we  not  allow  that  the  nnmber 
three  would  first  perish,  and  suffer  any  thing  whatev- 
er, rather  than  endnre,  while  it  is  still  three,  to  become 
even  ?" 

"Most  certainly,"  said  Cebes. 

"And  yet,"  said  he, "  the  number  two  is  not  contrary 
to  three." 

"  Surely  not." 

"  Not  only,  then,  do  ideas  that  are  contrary  never  allow 
the  approach  of  each  other,  but  some  other  things  also  do 
not  allow  the  approach  of  contraries." 

"Yon  say  vei'y  truly,"  he  replied. 
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"  Do  you  wish,  then,"  he  said, "  that,  if  we  are  able,  we 
elioiild  defiuc  what  these  things  are?" 

"  CertaiHly." 

"  Would  ihey  not,  then,  Cebes,"  he  said, "  he  such  thiugB 
as,  whatever  they  occupy,  comiiel  that  thing  not  ouly  lo 
retain  its  own  idea,  but  also  that  of  somethiug  whieh  is  al- 
ways a  contrary  ?" 

"How  do  you  mean?" 

123,  "As  we  just  now  said.  For  you  know,  surely,  that 
whatever  things  the  idea  of  three  occupies  must  of  uecca- 
sity  not  only  be  three,  but  also  odd  ?" 

"  Certainly." 

"  To  such  a  thing,  then,  we  assert,  that  the  idea  contrary  I 
to  that  form  which  constitutes  this  can  never  come." 

"It  can  not." 
,       "But  did  the  odd  make  it  bo?" 

"Yes." 

"And  is  the  contrary  to  this  the  idea  of  the  even?" 

«  Yes." 

"The  idea  of  the  even,  thtn,  will  never  come  to  tho 
three?" 

"No,  surely." 

" Tiiree,  then,  haa  no  part  in  the  even?" 

"  None  whatever." 

"  The  number  three  is  uneven  ?" 

"Yes." 

"What,  therefore,  I  said  should  be  defined  —  namely,  J 
what  thinfjB  they  are  which,  though  not  contrary  to  some 
particular  thing,  yet  do  not  admit  of  the  contrary  itself; 
as,  in  the  present  instance,  tlie  immber  three,  thoitgli  not 
contrary  to  the  even,  does  not  any  the  more  adiiiit  it,  for 
it  always  brings  the  contrary  with  it,  just  as  the  number 
two  does  to  the  odd,  fire  to  cold,  and  many  other  particu' 
lars.     Consider,  then,  whether  you  would  thus  define,  not  J 
only  that  a  contrary  does  not  admit  a  contrary,  but  also  I 
that  that  whioh  brings  with  it  a  contrary  lo  that  to  which  . 
it  approaches  will  never  admit  thn  contrary  of  that  which, 
it  brings  with  it.     124,  But  c-iil  it  to  mind  again,  for  it  j 
will  not  be  nseless  to  hear  it  often  repeated.     Fii'e  will  I 
not  admit  the  idea  of  the  even,  nor  ti'n,  its  double,  that  of   | 
the  odd.    This  double,  then,  though  it  is  itself  contrary  to  < 
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something  else,'  yet  will  not  admit  the  idea  of  the  odds] 
nor  will  half  as  much  again,  nor  other  things  of  tbe  kim" 
such  as  the  half  and  the  third  part,  admit  the  idea  of  tl 
whole,  if  you  follow  me,  and  agi'ee  with  me  that  it  is  so.' 

"  I  entirely  agree  with  you,"  he  said, "  and  follow  you. 

"Tell  mo  again,  then,"  he  said,  "from  the  beginiiiiigj 
and  do  not  answer  me  in  the  terms  in  which  I  put  the 
question,  but  in  different  ones,  imitating  my  example. 
For  I  say  this  because,  besides  that  safe  mode  of  answer- 
ing which  I  mentioned  at  first,'  from  what  has  now  been 
said,  I  see  another  no  less  safe  one.  For  if  you  shoidd 
ask  me  what  that  is  which,  if  it  be  in  the  body,  will  cause 
it  to  be  hot,  I  should  not  ^ve  you  that  safe  but  unlearned 
answer,  that  it  is  heat,  but  one  more  elegant,  from  what 
we  have  just  now  said,  that  it  is  fire ;  nor,  if  you  should 
ask  me  what  that  is  which,  if  it  be  in  the  body,  will  cause 
it  to  be  diseased,  should  I  say  that  it  is  disease,  but  fever ; 
nor  if  you  should  ask  what  that  is  which,  if  it  be  in 
ber,  will  cause  it  to  be  odd,  should  I  say  that  it  is  uneveri- 
ness,  but  unity ;  and  so  with  other  things.  But  consider 
whether  you  sufficiently  understand  what  I  mean," 

125.  "Pei-fectly  so,"  ho  replied, 

"Answer  me,then,"he  said, "what  that  is  which, whi 
it  is  in  the  body,  the  body  will  be  alive?" 

"  Sool,"  he  replied. 

"  la  not  this,  then,  always  the  case  ?" 

"How  should  it  not  be?"  said  he. 

"Does  the  sou!, then,  always  bring  life  to  whatever 
occupies  ?" 

"It  does  indeed,"  he  replied. 

"  Whether,  then,  la  there  any  thing  contrary  to  life 
not?" 

"  Tlicre  is,"  ho  replied. 

"What?" 

"  Death." 

"  Tbe  soul,  then,  will  never  admit  the  contraiy  of  that 
which  it  brings  with  it,  as  has  been  already  allowed  ?" 

"  Most  assuredly,"  replied  Cebes. 

"What,  then?     How  do   we   denominate   that    which 
floes  not  admit  the  idea  of  tbe  even?" 
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"  tTneven,"  he  replied, 

"And  that  which  does  not  admit  the  just,  nor  the  ma-  J 

"  Unmusical,"  he  said, "  and  unjust."  j 

"  Be  it  ao.    But  what  do  we  call  tbat  which  does  not  J 

admit  death  ?"  J 

"  Immortal,"  he  rephed.  M 

"  Therefore,  does  not  the  soul  admit  death  ?"  fl 

"  No."  m 

"Is  the  soul,  then,  immortal?"  l 

"  Imrnortal,"  1 

120.  "  Bb  it  80,"  he  Baid.     "  Shall  we  say,  then,  that  this  J 

has  been  now  demonstrated  ?  or  how  think  you  ?"  | 

*'  Most  completely,  Socrates."  t 

"  What,  then,"  said  he,  "  Cebes,  if  it  were  necessary  for  1 

the  uneven  to  be  imperishable,  would  the  number  three    I 

be  otherwise  than  imperishable  ?"  | 

"How  should  it  not?"  I 

"  If,  therefore,  it  were  also  necessary  that  what  is  with-   1 

out  heat  should  be  imperishable,  when  any  one  shoald  in>  J 

trodiice  heat  to  snow,  would  not  the  snow  withdraw  itself  1 

safe  and  nnmelted  ?     For  it  would  not  perish ;  nor   yet 

would  it  stay  and  admit  the  heat." 

"  You  say  ti'uly,"  he  replied. 

"In  like  manner,  I  think,  if  that  which  is  iusosceptible 
of  cold  were  imperishable,  that  when  any  thing  cold  a\y- 
proached  the  tire,  it  would  neither  be  extinguished  nor 
pensh,  but  would  depart  qnlte  safe." 
"  Of  ncoefisity,"  he  said. 

"  Must  we  not,  then,  of  necessity,"  he  continued, "  speak 
thus  of  that  which  is  immortal?  if  tliat  which  is  immor- 
tal is  impenshable,  it  is  impossible  for  the  soul  to  perish, 
when  death  approaches  it.  Poi",  from  what  has  been  said 
already,  it  will  not  admit  death,  nor  will  ever  be  dead  ; 
just  as  we  said  that  three  will  never  be  even,  nor,  >igain, 
will  the  odd ;  nor  will  fire  be  cold,  nor  yet  the  he.it  that 
is  in  fire.  127.  But  some  one  may  aay,  what  hinde™, 
though  the  odd  can  never  beoome  even  by  the  approach  of 
the  even,  as  we  have  allowed,  yet,  when  the  odd  is  de- 
stroyed, that  the  oven  shotild  succeed  in  its  place  ?  Wfl 
could  not  contend  with  him  who  should  make  this  objet 
6« 
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tion  that  it  ia  not  ctestroyed,  for  the  uneven  is  not  imper- 
ishable ;  Binco,  if  this  ivere  granted  uh,  we  might  easily 
have  contended  that,  on  the  approach  of  the  even,  the  odd 
and  the  three  dejiart ;  and  we  might  have  contended  in 
the  same  way  with  respect  to  fii'e,  beat,  and  the  rest,  might 
we  not?" 

"  Certainly." 

"Wherefore,  with  respect  to  the  immortal,  if  we  have 
allowed  that  it  is  imperishable,  the  soul,  in  addition  to  its 
being  immortal,  must  also  be  imperishable;  if  not,  there 
will  be  need  of  other  arguments." 

"  But  there  is  no  need,"  he  said, "  so  far  as  that  is  con- 
cerned; for  scarcely  couid  any  thing  not  admit  of  cor- 
ruption, if  that  which  is  immortal  and  eternal  is  liable 
to  it." 

128.  "The  deity,  indeed,  I  think,"  said  Socrates, " and 
the  idea  itself  of  life,  and  if  any  thing  else  is  immortal, 
must  be  allowed  by  all  beings  to  be  incapable  of  dissoln- 

"  By  Jupiter !"  he  replied, "  by  all  men,  indeed,  and  still 
more,  as  I  think,  by  the  gods," 

"  Since,  then,  th.it  which  ia  immortal  is  also  incorrnpti- 
ble,  can  the  soul,  since  it  is  immortal,  be  any  thing  else 
than  imperishable?" 

"It  must,  of  necessity,  be  so." 

"When,  therefore,  death  approaches  a  man,  the  mortal 
part  of  him,  as  it  appears,  dies,  but  the  immortal  part  de- 
parts safe  and  uncorrupted,  having  withdrawn  itself  from 

"  It  appears  so." 

"  The  soul,  therefore,"  be  said, "  Cebes,  is  most  certainly 
immortal  and  imperishable,  and  oar  souls  vrill  really  esist 
in  Hades." 

"  Therefore,  Socrates,"  he  said, "  I  have  nothing  further 
to  say  against  this,  nor  any  re:iaon  for  doubting  your  ar- 
guments. But  if  Simmias  here,  or  any  one  else,  has  any 
thing  to  say,  it  were  well  for  him  not  to  be  silent;  for  I 
know  not  to  what  other  opportunity  beyond  the  present 
any  one  can  defer  it,  who  wishes  eitber  to  speak  or  hear 
about  these  things." 

1 29.  "  But,  indeed,"  said  Simmias,  "  neither  have  I  any 
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reason  to  doubt  what  has  been  urged;  yet,  from  the  ma^  j 
nitude  of  the  subject  discussed,  and  from  my  low  opinion 
of  tinman  weaknesB,  I  am  compelled  etill  to  retain  a  doubt 
within  myself  witli  respeot  to  whiit  has  been  said." 

"  Not  only  so,  Sinimiaa,"  said  Socrates,  "  bnt  you  8»y 
this  well ;  and,  moreover,  the  first  hy})otheses,  even  though 
they  are  credible  to  you,  should  nevertheless  be  examined 
more  carefully;  and  if  you  should  investigate  them  snfh- 
oienlly,  I  think  yon  will  follow  my  reasoning  as  far  as  it 
is  possible  for  man  to  do  so ;  aud  if  this  very  point  be- 
comes clear,  you  will  inquire  no  fuftlier." 

"  You  speak  truly,"  he  said. 

"  But  it  is  right,  my  friends,"  be  said,  "  that  we  should 
consider  this — that  if  the  soul  is  immortal,  it  requii'es  our 
care  not  only  for  the  present  time,  which  we  call  life,  but 
for  all  time;  and  the  danger  would  now  appear  to  be 
dreadful  if  one  should  neglect  it.  130.  For  if  death  wei'e 
a  deliverance  from  every  thing,  it  would  be  a  great  gain 
for  the  wicked,  when  they  die,  to  be  delivered  at  the  same 
time  from  the  body,  and  from  their  vices  together  with 
the  soul ;  but  now,  since  it  appears  to  bo  immortal,  it  can 
have  no  other  refuge  from  evils,  nor  safety,  except  by  be- 
coming as  good  and  wise  as  possible.  For  the  soul  goes 
to  Hades,  possessing  nothing  else  than  its  discipline  and 
education,  which  are  said  to  be  of  the  greatest  advantage 
or  detriinent  to  the  dead,  on  the  very  beginning  of  his 
journey  thither.  For,  thus,  it  is  said  that  each  person's 
demon  who  was  assigned  to  him  while  hving,  when  he 
dies  conducts  him  to  some  place,  where  they  that  are  as- 
sembled together  must  receive  sentence,  and  then  proceed 
to  Hades  willi  that  guide  who  has  been  ordered  to  con- 
duet  them  from  hence  thither.  But  there  having  received 
their  deserts,  and  having  remained  the  appointed  time,  an- 
other guide  brings  them  back  hither  again,  after  many  and 
long  revolutions  of  time.  The  journey,  then,  is  not  such 
as  the  Telephus  of  ^schylus  describes  it ;  for  he  says  that 
a  simple  path  leads  to  Hades  ;  but  it  appears  to  nie  to  be 
neither  simple  nor  one,  for  there  would  be  no  need  of 
guides,  nor  could  any  one  ever  miss  the  way,  if  there  were 
but  one.  But  now  it  appears  to  have  many  divisions  and 
windings;  and  this  I  conjecture  from  our  religions  and  J 


funeral  riteB.'  131.  The  well-ordered  and  wise  soul,  then, 
both  follows,  and  ia  not  ignorant  of  its  present  condition ; 
but  that  which  through  passion  clings  to  the  body,  as  I 
eaid  before,  having  longingly  fluttered  about  it  for  a  long 
time,  and  about  its  visible  place,'  after  veliement  resistance 
and  great  suffering,  is  forcibly  and  with  great  difBcalfy 
led  away  by  its  appointed  demon.  And  when  it  arrives  at 
the  place  where  the  others  are,  impure  and  having  done 
any  such  thing  as  the  committal  of  unrighteous  murders  or 
other  similar  actions,  which  are  kindred  to  these,  and  are 
the  deeds  of  kindre<l  souls,  every  one  shuns  it  and  turns 
away  from  it,  and  will  be  neither  its  fellow -traveler  nor 
guide ;  but  it  wanders  about,  oppressed  with  every  kind 
of  helplessness,  until  certain  periods  have  el.tpsed;  and 
when  these  are  completed,  it  is  carried,  of  necessity,  U>  an 
abode  suitable  to  it.  But  the  soul  which  has  passed 
through  life  with  purity  and  moderation,  having  obtained 
the  gods  for  its  fellow  -travelers  and  guides,  settles  each 
in  the  place  suited  to  it.  132.  There  are,  indeed,  many 
and  wonderful  places  in  the  earth,  and  it  is  itself  neither 
of  such  a  kind  nor  of  such  a  magnitude  as  is  supposed  by 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  earth,  as  I  have 
been  persuaded  by  a  certain  person." 

Whereupon  Simmias  said,  "How  mean  you,  Socrates? 
For  I,  too,  have  heard  many  things  about  the  earth — not, 
however,  those  things  which  have  obtained  your  belief. 
I  would,  therefore,  gladly  hear  them." 

"  Indeed,  Simmias,  the  art  of  Glauens*  does  not  seem  to 
me  to  be  required  to  relate  what  these  things  are.  That 
they  are  tnie,  however,  appears  to  me  more  than  the  art 
of  Glancus  can  prove,  and,  besides,  I  shoald  probably  not 
be  able  to  do  it ;  and  even  if  I  did  know  how,  what  re- 
mains to  me  of  life,  Simmias,  seems  insufhcient  for  the 
length  of  the  subject.  However,  the  form  of  the  earth, 
such  as  I  am  persuaded  it  ia,  and  the  different  places  in 
it,  nothing  hinders  me  from  telling," 

'  It  is  diilicDU  to  e:cpresa  Ihe  disLinction  between  Ssin  and  >«/ii/ia. 
The  former  word  feems  to  haTa  reference  to  the  souls  of  the  dead;  lbs 
Utter,  to  tbeir  bodies. 

'  Its  place  of  Interment. 

'  A  proverb  meaning  "a  matter  of  gronf  diSicultj." 
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"Bat  that  wit!  be  enough,"  said  Simmiaa. 

"I  am  persuaded,  then,"  said  he,  "in  the  fii-st  place, 
that,  if  tlie  earth  is  in  the  middle  of  the  heavens,  and  is  of 
a  Bpherieal  form,  it  haa  no  need  of  air,  nor  of  any  othei- 
similar  foi-ce,  to  prevent  it  from  falling;  hut  that  the  simi- 
larity of  the  heavens  to  themseivea  on  every  side,  and  the 
equilibrium  of  the  earth  itBelf,  are  sufficient  to  support  it ; 
for  a  thing  iu  a  state  of  equilibriuia  when  placed  in  the 
middle  of  something  that  presses  it  equally  on  all  sides 
can  not  incline  more  or  less  on  any  side,  but,  being  equal- 
lyaffeoted  allaroand,remaiDS  unmoved.  133.  In  the  first  i 
place,  then,"  he  said,  "I  am  persuaded  of  this."  I 

"And  veiy  properly  so,"  said  Sinimias. 

"  Yet,  further,"  said  he, "  that  it  ia  very  large,  and  that 
we  who  inhabit  some  small  portion  of  it,  from  the  river 
Fhaais  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  dwell  about  the  sea,  like 
ants  or  fi'ogs  about  a  marsh ;  and  that  many  othera  else- 
where dwell  in  many  similar  places,  for  that  there  are 
everywhere  about  the  earth  many  hollows  of  vaiious  foniiB 
und  sizes  into  which  there  is  a  confluence  of  water,  mist, 
and  air;  but  that  the  earth  itself,  being  pure,  is  situated 
in  the  pure  heavens,  in  which  are  the  stare,  and  whiuli 
most  persons  who  are  accustomed  to  speak  about  such 
things  call  ether;  of  which  these  things  are  the  sedi- 
ment, and  are  continually  flowing  into  the  hollow  parts  of 
the  earth.  134.  That  we  are  ignorant,  then,  that  we  are 
dwelling  in  its  hollows,  and  imagine  that  we  inhabit  the 
upper  parts  of  the  earth,  just  as  if  any  one  dwelling  iu  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  should  think  that  he  dwelt  on  the  sea, 
and,  beholding  the  sun  and  the  other  stars  through  the  1 
water,  should  imagine  that  the  sea  was  the  heavens ;  butj  | 
through  sloth  and  weakness,  should  never  have  reached 
the  surface  of  the  sea;  nor,  having  emerged  and  risen  up 
from  the  sea  to  this  region,  have  seen  bow  much  more 
pure  and  more  beautiful  it  is  than  the  pliice  where  he  is, 
nor  has  beard  of  it  from  any  one  else  who  has  seen  it. 
This,  then,  is  the  very  condition  in  wliich  we  are;  for,  i 
dwelling  in  some  hollow  of  the  earth,  we  think  that  wft  \ 
dwell  on  the  sni-face  of.it, and  call  the  air  heaven, a 
stars  moved  through  this,  l>eing  heaven  itsulf.  13ul 
because,  by  reason  of  our  weiiness  and  sloth,  wo 
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able  to  reach  to  the  summit  of  the  air.  Since,  if  any  o 
could  arrive  at  its  summit,  or,  becoming  winged,  could  S^^ 
up  thither,  or,  emerging  from  hence,  he  would  see — just  as 
with  us,  tishes,  emerging  from  the  sea,  behold  what  ia  hei'e, 
so  any  onu  would  behold  Uie  things  there;  and  if  his  na- 
ture wei-e  able  to  endure  the  contemplation,  he  would 
know  that  that  is  the  true  heaven,  and  the  trae  light,  and 
the  true  earth,  135.  For  this  earth  and  these  stones,  and 
the  whole  region  here,  are  decayed  and  corroded,  as  things 
in  the  sea  by  the  saltness ;  for  nothing  of  any  value  grows 
in  the  sea,  nor,  iu  a  word,  does  it  contain  any  thing  per- 
fect ;  but  there  are  caverns  and  sand,  and  mud  in  abun- 
dance, and  filth,  in  whatever  parts  of  the  sea  there  is  earth, 
nor  are  they  at  all  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  beau- 
tiful things  with  us.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  those  things 
in  the  upper  regions  of  the  earth  would  appear  far  nioi-« 
to  excel  the  things  with  us.  For,  if  we  may  tell  a  beauti- 
ful fable,  it  is  well  worth  hearing,  Simmias,  what  kind  the 
things  are  on  the  earth  beneath  the  heavens."  1 

"Indeed,  Socrates,"  said  Simmias, "we  should  be  vetyl 
glad  to  hear  that  fabie." 

136.  "First  of  all,  then,  my  friend,"  he  continued, "this 
earth,  if  any  one  should  survey  it  from  above,  is  said  to 
have  the  appearance  of  balls  covered  with  twelve  different 
pieces  of  leather,  variegated  and  distinguished  with  colors, 
of  which  the  colors  found  here,  and  which  painters  use, 
ai'e,  as  it  wei'e,  copies.  Bat  there  the  whole  earth  is  com- 
posed of  such, and  far  more  brilliant  and  pure  than  these; 
for  one  part  of  it  is  purple,  and  of  wonderful  beauty,  part 
of  a  golden  color,  and  part  of  white,  more  white  than  clialk 
or  snow,  and,  in  like  manner,  composed  of  other  colors, 
and  those  more  in  number  and  more  beautiful  than  any 
we  have  ever  beheld.  And  those  very  hollow  parts  of  the 
earth,  though  filled  with  water  and  air,  exhibit  a  ceilain 
species  of  color,  shining  among  the  variety  of  other  colors, 
80  that  one  continually  variegated  aspect  prcKents  itself  to 
the  view.  In  this  earth,  being  such,  all  things  that  grow, 
grow  in  a  manner  proportioned  to  its  nature — trees,  flow- 
ers, and  fruits;  and,  again,  in  Hko  manner,  its  moiuitahis 
and  stones  possess,  iu  the  same  proportion,  smoothness  and 
transparency,  and  more  beautiful  colors ;  of  which  the  well- 
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known  stones  here  that  are  so  highly  prized  are  bat  fru^- 
mcDts, such  as  sanline-stones,  jaspers, and  eineralds, aiul  ail 
of  that  kiud.  But  there,  tliere  is  nothing  subsists  that  is 
not  of  this  character,  and  evcu  more  boa»tiful  than  these. 
137.  But  the  reason  of  this  is,  because  the  stones  there  are 
pure,  anil  not  eaten  up  and  decayed,  like  those  here,  by 
rottenness  and  saltness,  which  3ow  down  hither  together, 
and  which  produce  deformity  and  disease  in  the  stones 
and  the  eaith,  and  iu  other  things,  even  animals  and  plants. 
But  that  earth  is  adorned  with  all  these,  and,  moreover, 
with  gold  and  silver,  and  other  things  of  the  kind :  for 
they  are  naturally  conspicuous,  being  numerous  and  large, 
and  in  all  parts  of  the  earth ;  so  that  to  behold  it  is  a  sight 
for  the  blessed.  There  are  also  many  other  animals  and 
men  upon  it,  some  dwelling  iu  mid-earlb,  others  about  the 
air,  as  we  do  about  the  sea,  and  others  in  islands  which 
the  air  flows  round,  and  which  are  near  the  continent; 
and,  in  one  word,  what  water  and  the  sea  are  to  us,  foi-  our 
necessities,  the  air  is  to  them ;  and  what  air  is  to  un,  that 
ether  is  to  them.  13S.  But  their  seasons  are  of  such  a 
temperament  that  they  are  fi'ee  from  disease,  and  live  for 
a  muoh  longer  time  than  those  here,  and  surpass  us  in 
eight,  hearing,  and  smelling,  and  every  thing  of  this  kind, 
as  much  as  air  excels  watei-,  and  ether  air,  in  purity.  More- 
over, they  have  abodes  and  temples  of  the  gods,  in  which 
gods  really  dwell,  and  voices  and  oraolea,  and  sensible  vis- 
ions of  tbe  gods,  and  such-like  intercourse  with  Uiem ;  the 
Bun,  too,  and  moon,  and  stars,  are  seen  by  them  such  as 
they  really  are,  and  their  felicity  in  other  respects  is  cor- 
respondent with  these  things. 

"And  such,  indeed,  is  the  nature  of  the  whole  earth,  and 
the  parts  about  the  eailh ;  but  thei'e  are  many  places  all 
round  it  throughout  its  cavities,  some  deeper  and  more 
open  than  that  in  which  we  dwell;  but  otliei-s  that  are 
doeper  have  a  less  chasm  than  our  region,  and  others  are 
shallower  in  depth  than  it  is  here,  and  broader.  139.  But 
alt  these  arc  in  many  places  perforated  one  into  another 
Tinder  the  earth,  some  with  narrower  and  some  with  wider 
channels,  and  have  passages  through,  by  which  a  gi'eat 
quantity  of  water  flows  from  one  into  another,  as  into 
basins,  and  there  are  immense  bulks  of  ever-flowing  rivers 
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under  the  earth,  both  of  hot  and  cold  water,  and  s 
quantity  of  fire,  and  mighty  rivers  of  fire,  and  i 
liquid  mire,  some  purer,  and  Boi 
there  are  rivers  of  mud  that  flow  before  the  lava,  s 
lava  itaelf,  and  from  these  the  several  places  : 
according  as  the  overflow  fi-om  time  to  time  happens  to 
come  to  each  of  them.  But  all  these  move  up  and  down; 
as  it  were,  by  a  certain  osuiUation  existing  In  the  earth. 
And  this  oscillation  proceeds  from  such  natui-al  cause  as 
this ;  one  of  the  chasms  of  the  earth  is  exceedingly  large, 
and  perforated  through  the  entire  earth,  and  is  that  which 
Homer'  speata  of, '  very  far  off,  where  is  the  most  pro- 
found abyss  beneath  the  earth,'  whicli  elsewhere  both  he 
and  many  other  poets  have  called  Tartarus.  For  into  this 
chasm  all  rivers  flow  together,  and  from  it  flow  out  again; 
but  they  severally  derive  their  chai-acler  from  the  earth 
through  which  they  flow.  140.  And  the  reason  why  ali 
streams  flow  out  from  thence,  and  flow  into  it,  is  because 
this  liquid  has  neither  bottom  nor  base.  Therefore,  it  oscil- 
lates and  fluctuates  up  and  down,  and  the  air  and  the  wind 
around  it  do  the  same;  for  they  accompany  it  both  when 
it  rushes  to  those  parts  of  the  earth,  and  when  to  these. 
And  as  in  respiration  the  flowing  breath  is  continually 
breathed  out  and  drawn  in,  so  there  the  wind  oscillating 
with  the  liquid  causes  certain  vehement  and  irresistible 
winds  both  as  it  enters  and  goes  out.  When,  therefore, 
the  water  rushing  in  descends  to  the  place  which  we  oall 
the  lower  region,  it  flows  through  the  earth  into  the 
streams  there,  and  fills  them,  just  a 
But  wl)eu  again  it  leaves  those  regions  and  ruslie 
it  again  fills  the  rivers  here ;  and  these,  when  filled,  fl 
through  channels  and  through  the  earth,  .tmi,  havig{ 
erally  reiiuhed  the  several  pi:ii',-  ■  ■ 
neying,  they  make  seas,  Jakes,  >  ■ 
Then,  sinking  again  from  them  > 
of  them  having  gone  v^'in.l  i. 
plaues,  and  others  roiu  ' 
charge  themselves  ini- 
they  were  drawn  up, '.I  [  I  ■  ■ 
flow  in  again  beneath  Vvj  \i<nni  ai  v 


And  some  iasue  out  directly  opposite  the  place  by  which  ' 
they  flow  in,  others  on  the  same  si<Je.  There  are  also  some  j 
which,  having  gone  round  altogetlier  in  a  circle,  folding  J 
themselves  once  or  several  times  round  the  earth,  like  ser-  j 
pentB,  when  they  have  descended  as  low  as  possible,  dis'  I 
charge  themselves  again;  and  it  is  possible  for  them  to  J 
descend  on  either  side  as  far  as  the  middle,  but  not  bs-  ] 
yond;  for  in  each  direction  there  is  an  acclivity  to  the  1 
streams  both  ways. 

"NoWj  there  are  many  other  large  and  various  streams; 
but  among  this  great  number  thei-e  are  four  certain 
streams,  of  which  the  largest,  and  that  which  flows  moat 
outwardly  round  the  earth,  is  called  Ocean ;  but  directly 
opposite  this,  and  flowing  in  a  contrary  direction,  is  Ache- 
ron, which  flows  through  other  desert  places,  and,  more- 
over, passing  under  the  earth,  reaches  the  Acherusian  lake, 
where  the  souls  of  most  who  die  arrive;  and,  having  re- 
mained there  for  cei-tain  destined  periods,  some  longer 
and  some  shorter,  are  again  sent  forth  into  the  generations 
of  animals.  142.  A  third  river  issues  midway  between 
these,  and,  near  its  source,  fulls  into  a  vast  region,  burning 
with  abundance  of  Are,  and  forms  a  lake  lai-ger  than  our 
sea,  boiling  with  water  and  mud.  From  hence  it  proceeds 
in  a  circle,  tui'biilent  and  muddy,  and,  folding  itself  round 
it,  reaches  both  other  places  and  the  extremity  of  the 
Acherusian  lake,  but  does  not  mingle  with  its  water;  but, 
folding  itself  oftentimes  beneath  the  earth,  it  discharges 
itself  into  the  lower  parts  of  Tartarns.  And  this  is  the 
river  which  they  call  Pyriphlegothon,  whose  burning 
streams  emit  dissevered  fragments  in  whatever  part  of 
the  earth  they  happen  to  be.  Opposite  to  this,  again,  the 
fourtli  river  first  falls  into  a  place  dreadful  and  savage,  U 
it  is  said,  having  its  whole  color  like  cyanns :'  this  they  i 
call  Stygian,  and  the  lake  which  the  river  forms  by  its/ 
discharge,  Stys.  This  river,  having  fallen  in  here,  anS  ' 
received  awful  power  in  the  water,  sinking  beneath  the 
earth,  proceeds,  folding  itself  round,  in  an  opposite  oourse 
to  Pyriphtegethon,  and  meets  it  in  the  Aclicrusiari  lake 
f  roTii  a  contrary  direction.     Neither  does  the  water  of  this 


river  mingle  with  any  other;  but  it,  too,  having  goiio 
round  in  a  circle,  discharges  itself  into  Tartarus,  opposite 
to  Pyriplilegethon.  Its  name,  as  tlie  poets  say,  ia  Cocy tus. 
143.  "Tliese  things  being  tluis  constituted,  when  the 
dead  amve  at  the  place  to  which  tlieii-  demon  leads  them 
Beverally,  first  of  all  they  are  jndged,  as  well  those  who 
have  lived  well  and  piously,  as  those  who  have  not.  And 
those  who  appear  to  have  passed  a  middle  kind  of  life, 
prooeeding  to  Acheron,  and  embarking  in  tlie  vessels  they 
have,  on  these  arrive  at  the  lake,  and  there  dwell ;  and 
when  they  are  purified,  and  have  suffered  punishment  for 
the  iniquities  they  may  have  committed,  they  are  set  free, 
and  each  receives  tho  reward  of  his  good  deeds,  according 
to  his  deserts.  But  those  who  appear  to  be  inourable, 
through  the  magnitude  of  their  offenses,  either  from  Iiaviug 
committed  many  and  great  sacrileges,  or  many  unjust  and 
lawless  murders,  or  other  similar  crimes,  these  a  suitable 
destiny  hurls  into  Tartarus,  whence  they  never  come  forth. 
144.  But  those  who  appeal'  to  have  been  guilty  of  curable 
yet  great  ofEenses^suoh  as  those  who,  through  anger,  have 
committed  any  violence  against  father  or  mother,  and  have 
lived  the  remainder  of  their  life  in  a  state  of  penitence,  or 
they  who  have  become  homicides  in  a  similar  manner^ 
these  must,  of  necessity,  fall  into  Tartarus.  But  after  they 
have  fallen,  and  have  been  there  for  a  year,  tho  wave  casts 
them  forth,  the  homicides  into  Cocytus,  but  the  parricides 
and  matricides  into  Pyriphlegethon.  But  when,  being 
borne  along,  they  arrive  at  the  Achenistan  lake,  there  they 
cry  out  to  and  invoke,  some  those  whom  they  slew,  others 
those  whom  they  injured;  and,  invoking  them,  they  entreat 
and  implore  them  to  suffer  them  to  go  out  into  the  lake, 
and  to  receive  them ;  and  if  they  persuade  them,  they  go 
ont,  and  are  freed  from  their  sufferings ;  but  if  not,  ihey 
are  borne  back  to  Tartarns,  and  thence  again  to  the  rivL-rs. 
And  they  do  not  cease  from  suffering  this  until  they  have 
persuaded  those  whom  they  have  injured,  for  this  sentence 
was  imposed  on  them  by  tho  judges.  145.  But  those  who 
are  found  to  have  lived  an  eminently  holy  life,  these  are 
they  who,  being  freed  and  set  at  large  from  these  regions 
in  the  earth,  as  from  a  pi'ison,  arrive  at  the  pure  abode 
above,  and  dwell  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  earth.    And 


among  these,  they  who  have  suflficiently  purified  them--  1 
BL'lvos  by  jihilosophy  shall  live  without  bodies,  thi-oiighout  J 
all  future  time,  aud  shall  arrive  at  habitations  yet  more  I 
beauliiul  than  these,  which  it  is  neither  easy  to  desurilx^  ,1 
nor  at  present  is  there  sufficient  time  for  the  purpose.  ■ 

"  But,  for  the  sake  of  these  things  which  we  have  de- 
scribed, we  should  use  every  enduavor,  SimmiaB,  bo  as  to 
acquire  virtue  and  wisdom  in  this  life ;  for  the  reward  is 
noble,  and  the  hope  great.  --T>» 

Y^T\>  affirm  positively,  indeed,  that  these  things  are  es.-T' 
actly  as  I  have  described  them  does  not  become  a  man  of/ 
sense.  That,  however,  either  this,  or  something  of  the  kind, 
takes  place  with  respect  to  our  souls  and  tlieir  hubitaliona 
— since  our  soul  is  certainly  immortal — tliia  appears  to  me 
most  fitting  to  be  believed,  and  worthy  the  liazard  for  one 
who  trusts  in  its  reality ;  for  the  hazard  is  noble,  and  it  is 
right  to  allure  ourselves  with  such  things,  as  with  enchant- 
ments ;  for  which  reason  I  have  pi'olonged  my  story  to 
such  a  length,     140.  On  account  of  these  things,  then,  a 
man  ought  to  be  confident  about  his  soul  who,  during  this 
life,  has  disregarded  all  the  pleasures  aud  ornaments  of  the 
body  as  foreign  from  his  nature ;  and  who,  having  thought 
that  they  do  more  harm  than  good,  has  zealously  applied 
himself  to  the  acquirement  of  knowledge ;  and  who,  hav- 
ing adonied  his  soul,  not  with  a  foreign,  but  its  own  prop- 
er ornament — temperance,  justice,  fortitude,  freedom,  and 
truth — thus  waits  for  his  passage  to  Hades,  as  one  who 
is  ready  to  depart  whenever  destiny  shall  summon  himj 
You,  then,"  he  continued,  "  Simraias  and  Cebes,  aud  (Se  ^1 
rest,  will  each  of  you  depart  at  some  future  time ;  but  now  ^^k 
destiny  summona  me,  as  a  tragic  writer  would  say,  and  it  ^H 
is  nearly  time  for  rae  to  betake  myself  to  the  bath;  for  it     ^ 
appears  to  me  to  be  better  to  drink  the  poison  after  I  have 
bathed  myself,  and  not  to  trouble  the  women  with  wash-  / 
ing  my  dead  body,"  V 

14"?.  When  he  had  thus  spoken,  Ciito  said, " So  bo  it, 
Socr.ites;  but  what  commands  have  yon  to  give  to  these 
or  to  mo,  either  respecting  your  children,  or  any  other  mafr 
ter, in  attending  to  which  we  can  most  oblige  you?" 

"What  I  always  say,  Crito,"  he  replied, "  nothing  new: 
that  by  taking  oare  of  yourselves  you  will  oblige  both  rat- 
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and  mine,  and  yourselves,  whatever  you  do,  tfaoDgh  yo«l, 
should  not  now  promise  it ;  and  if  you  oeglect  yourselvert 
and  will  not  lire,  as  it  were,  in  the  footsteps  of  what  basn 
been   now  and   formerly  said,  even    tliough  you    should.^ 
promise  much  at  present,  and  that  earnestly,  you  will  d»'>B 
no  good  at  all."  W 

"  We  will  endeavor,  then,  so  to  do,"  ho  said.     "  But  how  | 
shall  we  bury  you?" 

"  Just  as  you  please,"  he  said, "  if  only  you  can  cat^ 
me,  and  I  3o  not  escape  from  you."  148.  And,  at  the 
same  time  smiling  gently,  and  looking  round  on  us,  he 
said, "  I  can  not  persuade  Crito,  my  friends,  that  I  am 
that  Socrates  who  is  now  conversing  with  you,  and  who 
methodizes  each  part  of  the  discourse ;  but  he  thinks  th^t 
I  am  he  whom  he  will  shortly  behold  dead,  and  asks  how 
he  should  bury  me.  But  that  which  I  some  time  since 
argued  at  length,  that  when  I  have  drunk  the  poison  I 
shall  no  longer  remain  with  you,  but  shall  depart  to  somo 
bappy  state  of  the  blessed,  this  I  seem  to  have  urged  to 
him  in  vain,  though  I  meant  at  the  same  time  to  console 
both  you  and  myself.  Be  ye,  then,  my  sureties  to  Crito," 
he  said, "  in  an  obligation  contrary  to  that  which  he  made 
to  the  judges  {for  he  undertook  tliat  I  should  remain)  ;  but 
do  you  be  sureties  that,  when  I  die,  I  shall  not  remain,  bat 
shall  depart,  that  Cfito  may  more  easiiy  bear  it ;  and,  whai 
he  sees  my  body  either  burned  or  buried,  ni.iy  not  be  a"* 
flicted  for  me,  as  if  I  sufEered  some  draadf ul  thing;  nor  4' 
at  my  interment  that  Socrates  is  laid  .oiiL  o 
or  is  baried.  149.  For  be  well  i 
excellent  Crito,  that  to  speak  implj 
bte  as  to  the  thing  itself, but  likew 
to  otir  souls.  Yon  must  hftve  jt 
say  that  you  bury  my  body,  RiU 
as  is  pleasing  to  you,  and  s 
to  our  laws." 

When  ho  had  said  thus, he  * 
her  to  bathe,  and  Crit'i  foUr 
to  wait  foi-  him.    We  wnitcrl 
ourselves  about  what  had 
again,  and  sometimes  spw 
severe  it  would  bo  to  ua,  s' 
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who  are  duprived  of  a  father,  we  should  pass  the  rest  ■ 
ouv  life  aa  oi-phans.  When  he  had  bathfil,  and  his  chil- 
dren were  brought  to  him  {for  he  had  two  little  sons  and 
one  grown  up),  and  the  women  belougin|;  to  his  family 
wi-rc  come,  having  conversed  with  them  lu  the  prest;nce 
of  Crito,  and  given  them  such  injunctions  ns  he  wished, 
he  directed  the  women  and  children  to  go  away,  and  then 
returned  to  us.  And  it  was  now  near  euuset ;  for  he 
spent  R  considerable  time  within.  150.  But  when  ho  camo 
from  bathing  he  sat  down,  and  did  not  speak  much  after- 
ward ;  then  the  officer  of  the  Eleven  came  in,  and,  stand- 
ing near  him,  said, "  Socrates,  I  shall  not  have  to  find  that ' 
fault  with  you  that  I  do  with  others,  that  they  are  angry 
with  mc,  and  curse  me,  whep,  by  order  of  the  archons,! 
bid  them  di'ink  the  poison.  .  But  you,  on  all  other  ooca- 
sions  during  the  time  you  have  been  here,  I  have  found  to 
be  the  most  noble,  meek,  and  excellent  man  of  all  that 
ever  came  into  this  place;  and,  therefore,  I  am  now  well 
convinced  that  you  will  not  be  angry  with  me  (for  yoa 
know  who  are  to  blame),  but  with  them.  Now,  then  {for 
you  know  what  I  came  to  announce  to  jou), farewell,  and 
endeavor  to  bear  what  is  Inevitable  as  easily  as  possible." 
And  at  the  same  time,  burstlDg  into  tears,  he  turned  away 
and  withdrew. 

161.  And  Socrates,  looking  after  hira,  said,  "And  thou, 
too,  farewell.  We  will  do  as  yon  direct."  At  the  same 
time  turning  to  ns,  he  said, "  How  courteous  the  man  is  I 
During  the  whole  time  I  have  been  here  he  has  visited 
me,  and  conversed  with  mc  sometimes,  and  proved  the 
woi'thieet  of  men ;  and  now  bow  generously  he  weeps  for 
f  me  1  But  come,  Crito,  let  ns  obey  him,  and  let  some  one 
bring  the  poison, if  it  is  ready  pounded;  but  if  not, let  the 
man  pound  it." 

Theu  Crito  said,  "  But  I  think,  Socrates,  that  the  snn  is 
still  on  the  mountains,  and  has  not  yet  set.  Besides,  I 
know  that  others  have  drunk  the  poison  very  late,  after  it 
had  been  announced  to  them,  and  have  sapped  and  drunk 
freely,  and  some  even  have  enjoyed  the  objects  of  their 
love.     Do  not  hasten,  then,  for  there  is  yet  time." 

Upon  this  Socrates  replied,  "  These  men  whom  yon 
mention,  Crito,  do  these  things  with  good  reason,  for  they 
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think  they  shall  gain  by  so  doing;  and  I,  too,  mtli  good 
reason,  shall  not  do  so ;  for  I  think  I  shall  gain  nothing  by 
drinking  a  little  later,  except  to  become  ridionlous  to  my- 
self, in  being  so  fond  of  life,  and  spaiiug  of  it,  when  none 
any  longer  remains.  Go,  then,"  ho  said, "  obey,  and  do  not 
resist." 

152.  Crito,  having  heard  this,  nodded  to  the  boy  that 
stood  near.  And  the  boy,  having  gone  out  and  staid  for 
some  time,  came,  bringing  with  him  the  man  that  was  to 
administer  the  poison,  who  brought  it  ready  pounded  in  a 
cup.  And  Socrates,  on  seeing  the  man,  said, "  Well,  my 
good  friend,  as  you  arc  skilled  in  these  matters,  what  mu«t 
I  do?" 

"  Nothing  else,"  he  replied, "  than,  when  yon  have  drank 
it,  walk  about  nntil  there  is  a  heaviness  in  your  legs ;  then 
lie  down :  thus  it  will  do  its  purpose."  And  at  the  same 
time  he  held  out  the  cup  to  Socrates.  And  he  having 
received  it  very  cheerfully,  Eehecrates,  neither  trembling, 
nor  changing  at  all  in  color  or  countenance,  but,  as  he  wna 
wont,  looking  steadfastly  at  the  man,  said, "  What  say  yoa 
of  this  potion,  with  respect  to  making  a  libation  to  any 
one,  ia  it  lawful  or  not  ?"  ■* 

"  We  only  pound  so  much,  Socrates,"  he  said 
think  sufficient  to  drink." 

153.  "I  underatand  you," he  said;  "but  it  is  certainly 
both  lawful  and  right  to  pray  to  the  gods,  that  my  depart- 
ure hence  thither  may  be  happy ;  which,  therefore,  I  pray, 
and  so  may  it  be."  And  as  he  said  this,  he  drank  it  off 
readily  and  calmly.  Thus  far,  most  of  hb  were  with  diffi- 
culty able  to  restrain  onrselves  from  weeping ;  but  when  we 
saw  him  drinking,  and  having  finished  the  draught,  we  could 
do  so  no  longer ;  but,  in  spite  of  myself,  the  tears  came  in 
full  torrent,  so  that,  covering  my  face,  I  wept  for  myself ; 
for  I  did  not  weep  for  him,  but  for  my  own  fortune,  in  be- 
ing'deprived  of  such  a  friend.  But  Ci-ito,  even  before  me, 
when  he  could  not  restrain  hia  tears,  had  risen  up.  154. 
But  ApoUodorus,  even  before  this,  had  not  ceased  weep- 
ing ;  and  then,  bnrsting  into  an  agony  of  grief,  weeping 
and  lamenting,  he  pierced  the  heart  of  every  one  present, 
except  Socrates  himselt.  But  he  said,  "  What  are  you 
doing,  my  admirable  friends?    I,  indeed,  for  this  reason 
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chiefly,  scut  away  the  womc 

mit  any  folly  of  this  kind. 

right  to  die  with  good  omens.    Be  quiet,  therefore,  and 

bear  up." 

When  we  he.ird  this,  we  were  ashamed,  and  restrained 
our  tears.  But  he,  having  walked  about,  when  he  said 
that  his  legs  were  growing  heavy,  lay  down  on  his  back; 
for  the  man  had  so  directed  him.  And,  at  the  same  time, 
he  who  gave  him  the  poison,  taking  hold  of  him,  after  a 
short  interval,  examined  his  feet  and  legs ;  and  then,  hav- 
ing pressed  his  foot  hard,  he  asked  if  he  felt  it :  he  said 
that  he  did  not.  And  after  this  he  pressed  his  thighs; 
and,  thus  going  higher,  he  showed  us  that  lie  was  growing 
cold  and  stiff.  Then  Socrates  touched  himself,  and  said 
that  when  the  poison  reached  his  heart  ho  should  then 
depart  165.  But  now  the  parts  around  tlie  lower  belly 
were  almost  cold;  when,  uncovering  himself,  for  he  had 
been  covered  ovei-,  he  said  (and  they  were  his  last  words), 
"  Ci'ito,  we  owe  a  cook  to  ^sculapiua ;  pay  it,  therefore, 
and  do  not  neglect  it." 

"It  shall  he  done,"  said  Crito;  "but  consider  whether 
you  have  any  thing  else  to  say," 

To  this  question  he  gave  no  reply;  hut,  shortly  after, 
he  gave  a  convulsive  movement,  and  the  man  covered  him, 
and  his  eyes  were  fixed ;  and  Crito,  perceiving  it,  closed 
his  mouth  and  eyes. 

This,  Echecrates,  was  the  end  of  our  friend, — a  man,  as 
we  may  say,  the  hest  of  all  of  his  time  thiit  we  have 
known,  and,  moreover,  the  most  wise  and  just. 
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Calijcles  and  Polus,  two  friends  of  Qorgiaa,  the  i 
mona  orator  of  Leontimn  in  Sicily,  happening  to  meet" 
with  Socratea  and  Chterephon,  tell  the  former  that  he  has 
eustained  a  great  loss  in  not  having  been  just  now  present 
when  Gorgias  was  exhibiting  his  art.  Chierephon  admits 
that  the  fault  was  his,  but  adda  that,  as  Gorgias  is  his 
friend,  he  can  easily  persuade  bim  to  exhibit  to  them  ci- 
ther then  or  at  a  fntiire  time.  They  accordingly,  all  fonr, 
adjourn  to  the  house  of  Oallicles,  where  Gorgias  is  stay- 
ing. When  arrived  there,  Chserephon,  at  the  suggestion 
t  of  Socrates,  proposes  to  question  Goi-gias  as  to  the  art  he 
'  professes ;  but  Polus,  his  pupil,  somewhat  impertinently 
offers  to  answer  for  him,  on  the  ground  that  Gorgias  is 
,  '  fatigued.  Chierepbon,  therefore,  asks,  what  is  the  art  in 
which  Gorgias  is  skilled,  and  what  he  ought  to  be  called  ? 
To  which  Polus  answers,  "The  finest  of  the  arts."  Soc- 
rates, not  satiRfied  with  this,  as  being  no  answer  at  all, 
begs  Gorgias  himself  to  answer.  He  says  that  rhotorio 
is  the  art  he  professes,  and  tliat  he  is  a  rhetorician,  and 
able  to  make  others  rhetoricians.' 

Socratea,  having  got  Grorgiaa  to  promise  that  he  would 
answer  briefly,  proceeds  to  ask  him  about  what  rhetoric  is 
employed,  and  of  what  it  is  the  science.  Gorgias  says, 
"  Of  words ;"  but  Socratea  shows  that  other  arte,  in  va- 
rious degrees,  make  use  of  words ;  and  that  some,  such  as 
arithmetic  and  geometry,  aro  altogether  conversant  with 
'  S^  1-7. 
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woi'ds.  He,  therefore,  reqacsts  him  to  distinguish  between  > 
these  ai'ts  and  rhetoric,  and  to  explain  about  what  partic- 
ular thing  these  words  are  employed.  Gorgias  confideut 
iy  answers,  about "  the  greatest  of  al!  human  conoerna,  and 
the  best."  But  the  physician,  the  teacher  of  gymnaE>tics, 
tha  money-getter — iu  short,  all  men — ^would  any  tliat  the 
end  which  iheir  own  art  aims  at  is  the  best.  What,  then, 
is  this  good  which  you  say  is  the  greatest  good  to  men? 
Gorgias  answers  that  it  is  the  power  of  persuading  by 
words.  But  Socrates  objects  that  other  arts  do  the  same, 
for  that  every  one  who  teaches  any  thing  persuades  what 
he  teaches ;  you  must,  therefore,  say  of  what  kind  of  per- 
suasion, and  on  what  subject  rhetoric  is  the  art.  It  la 
that  which  is  produced  in  courts  of  justice  and  other  pub- 
lic assemblies,  and  relates  to  matters  that  are  just  and  un- 
JBBt.  But  here,  again,  Socrates  makes  Gorgias  admit 
that  there  are  two  kinds  of  pei'saasion  :  one  that  produceB 
belief  without  knowledge,  the  other  that  produces  knowl- 
edge. Which  of  these  two,  then,  does  rhetoric  produce? 
Doubtless  the  former.  But  supposing  the  question  ia  j 
about  the  choice  of  physicians  or  shipwrights,  or  the 
building  of  walls,  or  the  construction  of  ports  or  docksy 
will  a  rhetorician  be  consulted,  or  a  person  skilled  in  these 
several  matters?  Here  Gorgias  answers  that  on  those' 
aud  all  other  subjects  a  rhetorician  will  speak  more  per- 
suasively than  any  other  artist  whatever.  But  it  is  his 
duty  to  use  hia  art  justly ;  though  if  he  uses  it  unjustly, 
he,  and  not  his  teacher,  is  to  blame.' 

Socrates  hei-e,  perceiving  an  inconsistency  in  Gbrgias'B 

statement,  aft«r  deprecating   his   being    offended  at  the 

he  discussion  might  take,  asks  whether,  by  saying 

that  a  rhetorician  can  sjieak  more  persuasively  to  the  mul- 
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titude  on  any  art  than  a  person  skilled  in  that  art,  he  does 
not  mean  the  ignorant  by  tbe  niuUituiie;  and,  that  being 
admitted,  whether  it  does  not  follow  that  one  who  is  ig- 
norant will  be  more  capable  of  persuading  the  ignorant 
than  one  who  possesses  knowledge  ?  GorgiaB  allows  this 
to  be  the  case.  Is  the  case,  then,  the  same  with  respect 
to  what  is  just  and  unjust,  base  and  honorable,  good  and 
evil  ?  Can  a  rhetorioinn  persuade  tbe  multitude  on  these 
subjects,  himself  being  ignorant  of  them,  or  must  he  know 
them  before  he  learns  ihetoric,  or  will  the  teacher  of  rhet- 
oric instruct  him  in  these?  Gorgias  professes  that  if  a 
pupil  does  not  know  these  things,  he  would  learn  them. 
from  him.  But  surely  he  who  has  leai'ned  carpentering 
is  a  carjieuter ;  music,  a  musician ;  medicine,  a  physician. 
Does  it  not  follow,  then,  that  be  who  has  learned  justice 
must  be  just,  and  wish  to  do  jnst  actions?  Gorgias  ad- 
mitij  this  too;  and  yet  he  had  just  now  allowed  that  a 
rhetorician  might  make  an  unjust  use  of  his  art,  and  said 
that,  in  that  ease,  the  teacher  ought  not  to  be  blamed,  but 
the  person  who  acts  unjustly  ought  to  be  punished.' 

At  this  point  Poliis  takes  up  tbe  discussion,  and,  having 
elected  to  ask  questions,  instead  of  answering  them,  begins 
by  asking  Socrates  what  kind  of  art  he  considers  rhetoric 
to  be.  Socrates  answers  that  he  does  not  think  it  is  any 
art  at  all,  but  a  kind  of  skill,  employed  for  procnring  grat- 
ification and  pleasure ;  in  other  words,  a  species  of  flattery, 
of  which  there  are  many  divisions.  Polus  asks  what  di- 
vision it  is.  ("Rhetoric,  in  my  opinion,"  says  Socrates, "ia 
a  semblance  of  a  division  of  the  political  art,"  and  as  snch 
is  base.  This  answer,  however,  is  not  intelligible  either 
to  Gorgias  or  Polus.  At  the  request  of  the  former,  there- 
fore, Socrates  explains  himself  more  cleaiiy.' 

'  Sec.  29-37.  '  Sec.  38-43. 
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Afl  there  are  two  kinds  of  eubject  matter,  he  says- 
namely,  soul  and  body — bo  there  are  two  aria.    That  which 
relates  to  the  soul  is  (Kjlitical.     The  other,  relating  to  the 
body,  he  is  not  able  to  describe  by  one  name ;  but  there 
are  two  divisions  of  it,  gymnastics  and  medicine.     In  tl 
political  art  legislation  corresponds  to  gymnastics,  and  i. 
judicial  art  to  medicine.      But  flattery,  perceiving  thiit*j 
these  four  take  the  best  possible  care  of  the  soul  and  body  1 
respectively,  has  divided  itself  fonrfold,  and  feigns  itself 
to  be  Tvhat  it  pretends,  not  really  caring  for  what  is  best, 
bnt  seducing  ignorance  by  means  of  pleasure.    Thas  cook- 
ery pnts  on  the  garb  of  medicine,  and  pretends  that  it 
knows  the  aliment  best  for  the  body ;  and,  again,  personal 
decoration  feigns  itself  to  be  gymnastics.     Then,  he  adds, 
what  pergonal  decoi'atton  is  to  gymnastics,  that  is  sophis- 
try to  legislation ;  and  what  cookery  is  to  medicine,  that  is 
rhetoric  to  jnstice;  and  so,  being  proximate  to  each  other, 
sophists  and  rhetoricians  are  confounded  with  legislators 
and  judges.' 

Arc  good  rhetoricians,  then,  asks  Polns,  to  be  esteemed 
as  rile  flatterers  in  cities?  Socrates  replies  tliat  they  ap- 
pear to  him  to  be  of  no  estimation  at  all.  But  have  they 
not  the  greatest  power  in  cities?  Kot,  if  to  ha.vo  pt 
JS  a  good  to  him  who  possesses  it.  For  what  is  it  to  have 
power?  Ta  it  to  do  what  one  wishes, or  what  appears  to 
one  to  be  best  ?  Polus  admits  that  it  is  not  good  for  a 
person  devoid  of  understanding  to  do  what  appears  to  him 
to  be  best.  He  must  therefore  prove  that  rhetoriciantT" 
poHsesa  understanding;  otherwise,  since  to  have  power  is 
a  good,  they  can  not  do  what  they  wish.  Pohis,  however, 
is  unable  to  distinguish  between  doing  what  one  wishes 
and  doing  what  appears  to  be  best;  and,  therefore,  agrees 
■  Sec.  41-47. 
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to  cliange  positions  with  Socrates,  and  to  answer  instead 
of  asking  quGstioiis,' 

Socrates  then  asks.  Do  men  wish  what  they  do  for  the 
sake  of  the  thing  itself,  or  for  some  other  end  F  For  in- 
stance, do  men  take  medicine  because  they  wish  to  take  it, 
or  iu  order  to  health  ?  Again,  do  men  incur  the  perils  of 
the  sea  because  they  wish  to  be  in  peril,  or  for  the  sake  of 
riches  ?  Clearly  the  latter,  in  both  and  all  similar  cases. 
Now,  some  things — snch  aa  wisdom,  health,  and  riches — 
are  good,  bnt  their  contraries  evil ;  but  whatever  we  do, 
we  do  forjJie,.sake  of  that  which  is  good.^^o  that  if  we 
"feflt"  or  banish  a  person,  if  it  is  good  to  do  so,  we  wish  it, 
and  do  what  we  wish;  but  if  it  is  really  evil,  though  it  ap- 
\pear8  to  us  to  be  good,  we  do  not  what  we  wish.  Polua 
Vjeea  the  force  of  SocEatBsV-argnTOcnt.  and  can  only  object 
to  it  that  Socrates  himself  would  like  to  do  what  ho 
pleased,  and  would  envy  another  whom  he  saw  slaying,  or 
spoiling,  or  imprisoning  whom  he  pleased.  But  Socratea 
resolutely  denies  this,  and  insists  that  if  he  must  necessa- 
rily either  act  njijiistly-or-snfferiiBJH»tIy,  he  shoiUd  choose 
the  latter;  for  that  it  is  better  to  suffer  than  to  commit 
injustice,* 

Polus  imagtnea  that  even  a  child  could  confute  such  a 
position  as  this ;  and,  in  order  to  do  so,  mentions  instances 
of  men  whom  all  have  accounted  happy,  though  they  were 
unjust,  especially  that  of  Archclaus,  king  of  Macedonia,  j 
But  Socrates  denies  that  any  one  who  acts  unjustly  <: 
be  happy ;  and,  further  than  this,  he  contends  that  a  p 
Hon  who  acta  unjustly,  and  does  not  snffer  punishmc 
more  miserable  than  one  who  meets  with  punishmei; 
hia  injustice.      To  prove  this,  he  argaes  that  it  is  r 
base  to  jeommit  injustice,  than  to_Buffer  il;  an 

•  Sot  48-60.  '  Sec.  61-6'    I 
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base,  it  must  also  be  worse.  Polus  admits  the  premis% 
but"deniea  theconclnBioHr"'  Socratea,  therefore,  endcavore 
to  make  his  opponent  admit  this  also  by  tlie  followiag^ 
arguments ;  beautiful  things  are  esteemed  beautiful,  eitboP 
on  account  of  their  usefulness,  or  the  pleasure  they 
sion,  or  both ;  and,  in  like  manner,  base  things  are  deemed 
base  on  account  of  the  pain  or  evil  they  occasion,  or  both. 
So  that  when  of  two  things  one  is  more  beautiful  than  the 
other,  it  is  so  because  it  excels  in  pleasure  or  utility,  or 
both;  and  when  of  two  things  one  is  moi-e  batie,  it  must 
be  bccanse  it  exceeds  in  pain  or  evil.  But  Polus  has  al- 
ready admitted  that  it  is  more  base  to  commit  injustice 
than  to  suffer  it ;  it  must,  therefore,  be  so  because  it  ex- 
ceeds jn.p_aia  or .tvil,. !>r.  both.  But  to  commit  injustice 
__^De8-«ot  exceed  tlie  suffering  it  in  pain ;  jt  rrmaing,  Ihnrf- 
_Jor8j-tJiatdtjnus_t  exceed  it  in  evil:  consequently,  it  must 
be  worse,  for  whatever  excie3a^aS611ierlbmg  in  evil  must" 
"fiecesHarilx  be  worse.' 

"  Having  established  his  point  thus  far,  he  now  goes  on 
to  prove  that  it  is  the  greatest  of  evils  for  one  who  has 
oomuiitted  injustice  not  to  be  punished.  To  siiffer  pun- 
ishment and  to  be  justly  chastised  are  one  and  the  same 
thing.  But  all  just  things  are  beautiful.  Moreover, 
wherever  there  is  an  agent,  there  must  also  be  a  patient. 
And  the  patient  suffei's  what  the  agent  does ;  so  that  if 
the  agent  punishes  justly,  the  patient  also  suffers  justly. 
But  it  has  been  just  admitted  that  all  just  things  ars 
beautiful ;  and  it  was  proved  before  that  ail  beautifnl 
things  are  good,  either  because  they  are  pleasant  or  usefuL 
Whence  it  follows  that  he  who  is  punished  suffers  that 
which  is  good,  and  is  benefited  in  heing  freed  from  the 
greatest  evil,  which  is  depravity  in  the  soul.  From  aQ 
'  Sec.  S8-60. 
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5  of  excusirff  ' 


thi^  it  is  evident  tbat  rlietoric  can  be  of  no  use 
for  it  is  generally  employed  for  the  purpose  of  excusing 
injustice,  and  screening  men  fi'om  the  punisliment  they 
deserve,  which,  on  the  contrary,  they  ought  rather  to 
than  to  shun,' 

Polus  having  been  thna  completely  silenced,  Calliclf 
takes  up  the  argument,  and  begins  by  asking  whetht 
Socrates  is  really  in  earnest.  Finding  that  lie  is  so,  he 
blames  Polus  for  having  granted  that  it  is  more  base  to 
commit  injustice  than  to  suffer  it;  for  that  there  is  a  dif- 
ference between  nature  and  law,  which  Socrates  perceiving, 
confounded  that  which  is  more  base  by  nature  with  tljg.t 
which  is  BO  by  law,  and  so  made  that  which  is  more  base' 
by  law  appear  to  i»e  more  so  by  nature ;  whereas  by  nat- 
ure it  is  more  base  to  suffer  injustice  than  to  commit  it. 
For  the  weak  and  the  many  make  laws  with  a  view  to 
their  own  advantage ;  but  nature  herself  avows  that  it  ia 
just  that  tlie  better  should  have  more  than  the  worse,  and 
the  more  powerful  than  the  weaker.  Caliicles  then  pi'o- 
ceeds  to  inveigh  agaipst  philosophy  and  philosophers ;  and 
when  he  has  donelSocrates,  after  having  indulged  in  a 
vein  of  pleasant  irony  at  his  expense,  returns  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  asks  what  he  means  by  the  snpei'ior,  the  better, 
and  the  stronger — whethei"  they  are  the  same,  or  diffei'ent. 
Caliicles  says  they  ai'e  t!ie  same.  Socrates  objects  tliat  if 
that  is  the  ease,  the  many,  being  stronger,  are  also  the  bet- 
ter ;  and  so,  inasmuch  as  they  make  the  laws,  law  and  nat- 
ure are  not  contrary  to  each  other.  Caliicles,  therefore,  is 
compelled  to  change  his  ground,  and  next  says  that  by  the 
better  and  superior  he  means  the  more  wise ;  and  at  last 
he  says  that  they  are  those  who  are  skilled  and  conrageona 
in  administering  the  affairs  of  a  cit; 
'  Sec.  70-80. 
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just  that  the  governors  should  have  more  than  the  gov- 
Soei'ates,  hereupoii,  asks  whether  they  ought  not 
to  govern  themselves  also,  and  be  temperate ;  which  elicits 
from  Callicles  the  shameless  avowal  that  a  man  should 
have  as  large  desires  as  ho  can,  and  indulge  ttiem  without 
restraint.' 

Socratee,  having  in  vain  endeavored  to  persuade  Callicles 
to  change  his  opinion  by  two  similitudes  of  a  perforated 
cask,  and  a  full  and  an  empty  one,  to  which  he  compares 
the  soul,  proceeds  to  combat  his  Assertion  that  a  happy 
life  oonsists  in  having  and  indulging  as  large  desires  as, 
possible.  If  happiness  consists  in  being  hungry  and  eat- 
ing, thirsty  and  di'inking,  it  must  follow  that  to  be  scabby 
and  itoli  and  scratch  one's  self  is  to  live  happily.  Callicles 
is  forced  to  admit  that  this  is  to  live  pleasantly ;  and  then, 
if  pleasantly,  happily;  and  at  length  is  driven  to  assert 
that  the  pleasant  and  the  gQCMi-ai^-the""Banre.  -In  order 
to  confute  this  opinion,  Socrates  leads  him  to  maintain 
that  Bcienceitnd  courage  djfiev  from  each  other  and  from 
the  good ;  and  then,  by  a  series  of  most  subtle  questions, 
too  minute  to  be  abbreviated,  forces  him  to  this  absurd 
conclusion,  that  if  the  pleasant  and  the  good  are  the  same, 
-  a-bad  man,  inasmuch  as  he  oftentimes  receives  morepleas- 
-u^e.thaiiagoad  man,  must  be  accounted  better  than  agoed^ 
one. 

Callicles,  to  evade  this  absurdity,  is  compelled  to  admit 
that  some  pleasures  are  better  than  others.     From  thi»   I 
concession  Socrates  shows  that  the  end  of  all  human  ae-  | 
tions  is  the  good,  and  not  the  pleasant;  for  so  far  is  it  ■ 
from  being  the  case  that  we  do  any  thing  merely  for  tiie 
sake  of  pleasure,  that  we  pursue  pleasure  itself  for  the 
sake  of  the  good." 

'  Sec.  81-103.  *  Sec.  118-119. 
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Having  established  this  point,  Socrates  brings  back  the 
diacuBsion  to  the  original  subject,  and  proposes  to  inquire 
whether  it  is  better  to  live  in  such  a  manner  as  Calliulea  ad- 
vises— namely,  to  devote  one's  self  to  public  business  and 
to  study  rhetoric — or  in  such  a  manner  aa  philosophy  per 
Buades,  He  recurs,  therefore,  to  his  own  former  argumeuts, 
in  which  he  stated  that  as  there  are  certain  skills,  not  arts, 
employed  for  the  gratification  of  the  body,  so  there  are 
other  correspondiug  ones  made  use  of  to  please  the  soul, 
such  aa  flute-playing,  harp-playing,  dithyranibie  and  even 
.tragic  poetiy.  Now,  take  from  these  last  melody,  rhythm, 
and  measure,  and  what  else  remains  but  words ;  that  is  to 
say,  a  kind  of  flattery  addressed  to  the  multitude?  And 
is  not  popular  rhetoric  similar?  CallicJes  answers  that 
there  is  a  difference  to  be  observed  in  this  respect,  for  that 
Bome  do,  as  Socrates  has  observed,  speak  only  in  order  to 
please,  but  that  others  look  to  the  interest  of  the  citizens, 
"That  is  enough,"  says  Socrates.  At  all  events,  one  part  J 
of  rhetoric  is  flattery;  and  when  has  an  instance  of  thai  I 
which  is  honorable,  which  strives  to  apeak  what  is  best, 
whether  it  be  pleasant  or  unpleasant  to  the  hearers,  ever 
been  seen  ?  Callicies  instances  Themistocles,  Cimon,  Mil- 
tiades,  and  Pericles ;  but  Socrates  will  by  no  means  admit 
that  any  of  these  really  endeavored  to  make  the  people 
better.  But,  before  this,  Callicies,  being  hard  pressed  in 
argument,  breaks  ofE  the  discussion ;  and  Socrates,  at  the 
request  of  Gorgias,  cariies  it  on  by  himself,  and  shows  at 
length,  and  with  great  force  and  perspicuity,  the  advan- 
tages of  a  virtuous  and  well-regulated  life ;  and,  in  con- 
clusion, he  describes  the  future  judgment  when  each  man  j 
will  give  account  of  himself  in  another  world,  and  be  re-i 
warded  or  punished  according  as  he  has  lived  a  good  or  ] 
a  bad  life. 
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Cal.  They  say,  Socrates,  that  we  should  thus  take  part 
in  war  and  battle.' 

5ocr,  Have  we,  tlien,  as  tho  saying  is,  come  after  the 
feast,  and  are  we  too  late  ? 

Cal.  And  a  very  elegant  foast.  For  Qorgias  has  just 
now  exhibited  many  fine  things  to  us, 

Soa;  ChKrephun  here,  CallicleE,  is  the  cause  of  this,  by 
having  compelled  us  to  waste  our  time  in  the  forum, 

Chosr.  It  B  of  no  consequence,  Socrates ;  for  I  will  also 
find  a  remedy.  For  Gorgias  is  my  friend ;  so  that  he  will 
exhibit  to  ua  now,  if  you  please,  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  at 
some  future  time. 

2.  Gal.  What,  Chosrephon  ?  is  Socrates  desirous  of  hear- 
ing Gorgias? 

ChuBT.  We  are  come  for  this  very  purpose. 

Cal,  Whenever  you  please,  then,  come  to  my  house. 
Gurgias  lodges  with  me,  and  will  exhibit  to  you, 

Socr.  You  say  well,'  Callicles,  But  would  he  be  in- 
clined to  convene  with  us?  For  I  wish  to  learn  from 
him  what  is  the  power  of  his  art,  and  what  it  is  that  he 
professes  and  teaches:  the  rest  of  the  exhibition,  as  you 
say,  he  may  make  at  some  other  time. 

Cal.  There  is  nothing  like  asking  him,  SocratcB,  for  this 
is  one  part  of  his  exhibition;  he  just  now  bade  all  that 
1  Thnt  is,  come  loo  liite,  and  so  take  no  part  at  all, 
°  Or,  "tdu  aro  veiy  obliging." 
7* 
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were  in  the  honse  ask  what  qnestion  they  pleased,  and 
promised  to  answer  every  thing.  J 

3,  Socr.  You  say  well,  in  truth.     Ask  him,  Chserephon.  ] 
CAoET.  What  shall  I  ask  hira? 

Socr.  What  he  is.  J 

Cheer.  How  mean  you?  I 

Soer.  Just  as,  if  he  happened  to  he  a  maker  of  shoes,  I 

ho  would  surely  answer  you  that  he  is  a  shoe-maker.     Do 

you  not  understand  what  I  mean  ?  J 

Cheer.  I  understand,  and  will  ask  htm.    Tell  me,  Gor-  I 

gias,  does  Callicles  here  say  truly  that  yon  promised  to  1 

answer  whatever  any  one  should  ask  you  ?  ' 

Gorg.  Truly,  Chrerephou,  for  I  just  now  made  that 

very  promise ;  and  I  affirm  that,  for  many  years,  no  one  I 

has  asked  me  any  thing  new.  ] 

Chwr,  Without  doubt,  then,  you  will  aoswei"  easily,  I 

Gorgias.  \ 

Gorg.  Yon  may  make  trial  of  that,  Chserephon, 

Fol,  By  Jupiter !  Chserephon,  if  you  please,  make  trtdi:  , 

of  me ;  for  Gorgias  appears  to  me  to  he  fatigued,  as  ha  1 

has  just  now  been  speaking  a  great  deal.  ' 

4.  Che^.  What,  Polus,  do  you  think  you  can  answer  ' 
better  than  Gorgias? 

Fol.  What  matters  that,  if  I  answer  well  enough  for  i 
you?  J 

Cheer.  Not  at  all.     Since  you  wish  it,  then,  answer.         I 

Fol.  Ask.  1 

Char,  I  ask,  then,  If  Gorgias  happened  to  be  skilled  in 
the  same  art  as  his  brother  Herodicus  is  skilled,  what 
name  should  we  rightly  give  him?  Would  it  not  be  the 
same  as  his  brother? 

Pol.  Certainly. 

Cheer.  In  calling  him  a  physician,  then,  we  should 
speak  ooiTectly  ? 

Pol.  Yea. 

Char.  But  if  he  were  skilled  in  the  same  art  as  Aristo- 
phon,  son  of  Aglaophou,  or  his  brother,  what  should  we 
properly  call  him  ? 

Pol.  Evidently,  a  paint«r. 

Cheer.  But  now,  since  he  is  skilled  in  a  certain  art^ 
what  can  we  properly  call  him? 
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6.  Pol.  Chfflrephon,  there  are  many  arts  among  men 
•  y  experience  esperiraentiiliy  discovei-ed ;  for  exporience 
causes  our  life  to  pruceed  according  to  art,  but  inexpe- 
rience according  to  chance.  Of  each  of  tliese,  different 
persons  partalte  of  different  arts,  in  different  manners ; 
but  the  best,  of  the  best;  in  the  number  of  whom  is  Gor- 
gias  here,  who  possesses  the  fiueat  of  the  arts. 

Socr.  PoluB  appears,  Gorgias,  to  he  very  well  prepared 
for  speaking;  but  be  does  not  do  what  he  promised  Chta- 
rephon. 

6forff.  How  BO,  Socrates? 

Socr.  He  does  not  appear  to  me  to  answer  the  question 
that  was  asked. 

6.  Gorg.  Do  you,  then,  if  you  please,  ask  him. 
Socr.  No ;  but  if  yourself  would  be  willing  to  answer 

me,  I  would  much  rather  ask  you.  For  it  is  evident  to 
me  that  Polna,  from  wliat  he  has  said,  has  Btadied  more 
what  is  called  rhetoiic  than  conversation. 

Pol.  Why  so,  Socrates  ? 

Socr.  Because,  Polus,  when  Chiei'ephon  asked  you  in 
what  art  Gorgias  was  skilled,  yon  praised  his  art,  as  if 
some  one  had  blamed  it;  hut  you  did  not  eay  what  the 
ait  itself  is. 

Pol.  Did  I  not  answer  that  it  was  the  finest  of  all  arts? 

JSocr.  Certaittly.  But  no  one  asked  you  what  was  the 
quality  of  the  art  of  Gorgias,  but  what  it  was,  and  by 
what  name  we  ought  to  call  Gorgias;  just  as  Cbferephoa 
proposed  the  fonner  questions  to  you,  and  you  answered 
him  well  and  in  few  words.  Now,  therefore,  tell  me,  ia 
the  same  manner,  what  art  Gorgias  professes,  and  what 
we  onght  to  call  him.  Or,  rather,  Gorgias,  do  you  tell  ua 
yourself  what  we  ought  to  cali  yon  as  skilled  in  what  art. 

Gorg.  In  rhetoric,  Socrates. 

7.  Soci\  Ought  we, then, to  call  yon  a  rhetorician? 
Gorg.  And  a  good  one,  Socrates,  if  you  wish  to  call  • 

me,  as  Homer  says,  what  "  I  boast  myself  to  be." 

Socr.  But  I  do  wish,  I 

G&rg.  Call  me  so,  then. 

Socr.  Shall  we  say,  too,  that  you  are  ablu  to  make  oth- 
ers rhetoricians  ? 

Gorg.  I  profess  this,  not  only  hero,  but  elsewhere. 
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iSocr.  Are  you  willing,  then,  Goi'gias,  to  continue, 
we  are  now  doing,  partly  to  ask  questions  and  pav  ' 
answer,  and  to  defer  to  some  other  occasion  that  prolixity 
of  speech  such  as  Polus  just  now  begau  with  ?  But  do 
not  belie  what  you  promised,  but  be  willing  to  answer 
each  question  briefly. 

Gorg.  There  are  some  answers,  Socrates,  which  must 
necessarily  be  made  at  length;  however,  I  will  endeavor 
to  make  them  as  short  as  possible.  For  this  is  one  of  the 
things  which  I  profess,  that  no  one  can  say  the  same 
things  in  fewer  words  than  I, 

8,  Soar.  There  ia  need  of  this  now,  Gorgias.  Give  nie, 
therefore,  a  specimen  of  this  very  thing,  conciseness  of 
speech,  and  of  prolixity  at  some  other  time. 

Otyrg.  I  will  do  so;  and  yon  will  admit  that  you  never 
heard  anyone  speak  moi'e  concisely. 

iSoCT-.  Well,  then,  since  you  say  that  you  are  skilled  in 
the  art  of  rhetoi'ic,  and  that  you  can  teach  another  this 
art,  tell  me  about  what  is  rhetoric  employed  ?  just  as  the 
ait  of  weaving  is  employed  in  the  making  of  garments,  is 
it  not  so  ? 

Gorg.  It  is. 

Sotxr.  And  is  not  music  also  employed  in  the  composing 
of  melodies  ? 

Gvrg.  Yes. 

iSocr.  By  Jnno  I   Gorgias,  I  admire  your  answers, 
yon  answer  as  briefly  as  possible. 

Qorg.  I  think,  Socrates,  that  I  do  this  well  enongh._^ 

9.  Socr.  Ton  say  well.    Come,  then,  answer  me  ihOS' 
specting  rhetoric.     Of  what  is  It  the  science  ? 
^_^wff.  0£..]vords. 

/"Soer.  WhatEnd  of  words,  Gorgias?  Are  t 
(inform  the  sick  by  what  kind  of  diet  they  may  b 
^  -fewffi  'So. 

Soer.  Rhetoric,  then,  is  not  concerned  with 
words  ? 

Gorg.  Certainly  not. 
Socr,  Yet  it  makes  men  able  i 
Qorg.  Yes. 

Socr.  And  does  it  not  enable  n 
things  on  which  it  enables  them 


tinue,  as        ^^^H 
>avtly  to        ^^1 
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Govg.  Without  doubt. 
/^  Socr.  Does  no^Hien,  the  medicinal  art,  of  which  we  just 

now  spoke,  make  men  able  to  thiuk  and  speak  about  the   < 
x^sick? 
^~-Gvfg.  Nece^arily  so. 

Socr,  The  medicinal  art,  then,  as  it  appears,  ia  GOQver-*| 
Bant  with  words  ? 
Qwg.  Yes, 

fiber.  And  those  that  C' 
6org.  Just  so. 
Soar.  And  is  not  the  gymnastic  art  also  conversant  with  J 
words  that  relate  to  tbe  good  and  bad  habit  of  bodiee 
Gwtf.  Certainly. 

10.  Socr.  And  it  ia  the  same  with  other  arts,  Gorgiaaj    I 
eaah  of  them  is  conversant  with  tlioae  words  that  ai'c  era- 
ployed  about  that  particniar  thing  of  which  each  is  tha 
art? 

Gorg.  It  appears 

Socr.  Why,  then,  do  you  not  call  other  arts  rhetorical, 
as  being  conversant  with  words,  since  yon  call  that  rhet-    ■ 
orie  which  is  employed  about  worda  ? 

Gorg.  Because,  Socrates,  almost  the  whole'  science  ( 
other  arts  is  conversant  with  manual  operations  and  aucb-  I 
like  actions ;  in  rhetoric,  however,  there  is  no  such  man-  i 
ual  operation,  but  all  ita  activity  and  eflii^iency  are  by  j 
means  of  words.  For  this  reason,  I  consider  that  the  art  ] 
of  rhetoric  is  conversant  with  woi'ds,  herein  speaking  & 
reotly,  as  I  affirm. 

SoET.  Do  I  Qiidei'stand  what  kind  of  art  you  wish  to   | 
call  it?     But  I  shall  soon  comprehend  it  more  clearly. 
However,  answer  me.     We  have  arts,  have  we  not  ? 

Gorg.  Yea. 

11.  Socr.  Of  all  the  arts,  some,  I  think,  consist  princt-   , 
pally  in  workmanship,  and  stand  in  need  of  but  few  words, 
and  others  of  none  at  all,  but  their  work  may  bo  necom-    , 
])Iished  in  silence,  as  painting,  statuary,  and  many  others. 
With  such   arts,  you  appear  to  me  to  say,  rlietoric  has  | 
nothing  to  do,  is  it  not  so? 

y  meaning 
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le  expresaian  iit  tiros  iIttiIv  qualifies  the  woi'd  ir 
"''  "     "lola,  so  to  Bpsttk." 


Soer.  On  the  other  handj  tliere  are  other  arts  which  ao 
complish  all  by  means  of  words,  and  require  no  work  a1 
all,  01*  very  little,  such  as  theoretical'  and  practioni  anth- 
metic,  geometry,  the  game  of  dice,  and  many  other  arts; 
gome  of  which  require  almost  as  many  words  as  actions, 
and  most  of  them  more,  so  that  altogether  their  whole  ac- 
tivity and  efficiency  are  by  means  of  words.  Tou  appear 
to  me  to  say  that  rhetoric  is  among  arts  of  this  kind. 

12.  Gorff.  Yon  say  tmly. 

Soer.  However,  I  do  not  think  yon  mean  to  call  any 
one  of  these  rhetoric,  although  in  the  expression  you  used 
you  BO  said,  that  rhetoric  has  its  efficiency  by  means  of 
words ;  and  any  who  wished  to  catch  at  yonr  words  might 
reply, "  Do  you  say,  tlien,  Gorgias,  that  arithmetic  ia  rhet- 
oric ?"  But  I  do  not  think  that  you  call  either  arithmetio 
or  geometry  rhetoric, 

Gorg.  Yon  thiuk  rightly,  Socrates,  and  apprehend  my 
meaning  correctly. 

Soer.  Come,  then,  complete  the  answer  to  my  question. 
Since  rhetoric  is  one  of  those  arts  which  make  great  use 
of  words,  and  there  are  others  of  the  same  kind,  endeavor 
to  tell  me  in  reference  to  what  rhetoric  has  its  efficiency 
in  words.  13.  Just  as  if  any  one  should  ask  nie  respecting 
any  of  the  arts  which  I  but  now  mentioned:  "Socrat«s, 
what  is  the  arithmetical  art?"  I  should  say  to  him,  as 
yoa  did  just  now,  that  it  is  one  of  the  arts  that  have  their 
efficiency  in  words.  And  if  he  should  further  ask  me, 
"In  reference  to  what?"  I  should  answer,  "In  reference 
to  the  knowledge  of  even  and  odd,  how  many  there  may 
be  of  each."  But  if,  again,  he  should  ask  me, "  What  do 
you  mean  by  the  art  of  computation  ?"  I  should  answer 
that  this,  also,  ia  one  of  those  arts  whose  whole  efficiency 
consists  in  words.  And  if  he  should  farther  Jisk  nie, "In 
reference  to  what?"  I  should  answer,  as  they  do  who 
draw  ap  motions  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  that  in 
other  respects  computation  is  the  same  as  arithmetic,  for  it 
has  reference  to  the  same  object — that  is  to  say,  the  even 
and  the  odd;  but  it  differs  in  this  respect,  that  computa- 
tion considers  what  relation  even  and  odd  have  to  ihem- 
eelves  and  to  each  other  in  regard  to  quantity.     14.  And 

'  apiOfitp-iKli  means  Ihe  thcoiy,  Xoyianiefi  the  prautlce,  of  flriihmetic  . 
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if  any  one  should  aak  me  about  astronomy,  and  after  I 
had  said  that  its  whole  efficiency  consiBts  io  words,  eliould 
Hay,  "  Biit,  Sooralea,  to  what  do  worda  employed  about 
aatronomy  refer  ?"  I  should  answer  that  ihey  are  employed   i 
aboat  the  course  of  the  stars,  and  of  the  buu  and  the  moon,  ] 
how  they  are  related  to  each  othei-  with  respeet  to  velocity.   ' 

6org.  And  yoa  wonld  answer  rightly,  Socrates, 

Socr.  Now,  thea,  do  you  answer,  Gorgjjis.  For  rhetoric 
is  one  of  those  arts  which  accomplish  and  effect  every 
thing  by  means  of  words,  is  it  not  so  ? 

Gorg.  It  is  so. 

Socr.  Tell  me,  thgu,  in  foforttnca.tO-ghat?    What  is 
particular  thing  about  which  these  words  are,  which  rhet-  i 
oric  uses  ? 

Gorg.  The  greatest  of  all  human  concerns,  Socrates-, 
and  the  best. 

Socr.  But,  Gorgias,  what  you  say  is  questionable,  and 
by  no  means  clear.  For  I  ihink  you  must  have  heai'd 
at  banquets  men  singing  that  song  in  which  the  singers 
enumerate  that  the  best  thing  is  health ;  the  second,  beau- 
ty; and  the  third,  as  the  author  of  the  song  says,  riches 
gained  without  fraud.  -j 

Gorg.  I  have  heard  it;  but  with  what  object  do  you 
mention  this? 

15.  Socr.  Because  the  artificers  of  those  things  which 
the  author  of  the  song  has  commended — namely,  .the  phy- 
sician, the  master  of  gymnastics,  and  the  money-gettev — 
will  forthwith  present  themselves,  and  the  physician  will 
say,  "  Socrates,  Gorgias  deceives  you.  For  his  art  is  not 
employed  about  the  gi'eatcst  pood  to  men,  but  mine  is." 
If,  tlien,  I  should  ask  him,  "  Who  are  you  that  say  this  ?" 
he  wonld  probably  answer, "  I  am  a  physician."  "  What, 
then,  do  you  say  ?  that  the  object  of  yonr  art  is  the  great- 
est good?"  "How  can  it  be  otherwise,  Socrates,"  he 
would  probably  say, "  since  its  object  is  health  ?  and  what 
greater  good  can  men  have  than  health  ?"  And  if,  after 
him,  again,  the  master  of  gymnastics  should  say,  "  I,  too, 
should  wonder,  Socrates,  if  Goi^ias  could  show  you  any  J 
greater  good  from  his  art  than  f  can  from  mine,"  I  shoutil  i 
again  say  to  him,  "And  who  are  you,  sir,  and  what  is  yonr  1 
employment  ?"    "A  master  of  gyuinastica,"  be  would  say;  • 
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"  and  my  employment  is  to  make  men  beautif  nl  ^, 

in  their  bodies."     16.  After  the  m»ster  of  gymimsties,  tha 
moDey-gettei'  would  say,  as  I  imagine,  despisiag  all  others, 
"  Consider,  I  beg,  Socrates,  whether  there  is  any  greater 
good  than  riches,  either  with  Gorgiaa  or  any  one  else  ?"     I 
should  therenpon  say  to  him,  "  What,  then  ?    Are  yi 
artificer  of  this  good  ?"     He  would  say,  "  I  am."     "  Whi 
are  you,  then  ?"     "A  money-getter."     "  What,  then  ? 
you  consider  riches  to  be  the  greatest  good  to  men 
shall  say.     "Assuredly,"  he  will  answer.    "  However,  Gor- 
gias  here  contends  that  bis  art  is  the  canse  of  greater  good 
than  yours."    It  is  clear,  then,  that  after  this  he  would  ask, 
"And  what  is  this  good  ?     Let  Gorgias  answer."     Come, 
then,  (irorgiaa,  auppoae  that  you  are  asked  by  them  and  by 
me,  and  answer, "  What  is  this  which  you  say  is  the  great- 
est good  to  men,  and  of  whioh  you  are  the  artificer  ?" 

Gorg.  That  which  is  in  reality,  Socrates,  the  greatest 
good,  and  is  at  the  same  time  the  cause  of  liberty  to  metv 
and  of  their  being  able  to  rule  over  others  in  their  several 

Soar.  What,  then,  do  you  say  it  is  ? 

17.  Gorg.  I  say  it  is  the  power  of  persuading  by  words 
judges  in  a  court  of  justice,  senators  in  the  senate-house, 
and  the  hearers  in  a  public  asaenably,  and  in  eveiy  other 
convention  of  a  political  nature.  Moreover,  by  this  power 
you  will  make  the  physician  your  slave,  and  the  master  of 
gymnastics  your  slave ;  and  the  money-getter  will  be  found 
to  have  gained  money,  not  for  himself,  bnt  for  another, 
for  you  who  are  able  to  speak,  and  persuade  the  multitude. 

Socr,  At  length  you  appear  to  me,  Goi^ins,  to  have 
shown  as  nearly  as  possible  what  kind  of  art  you  consider 
rlietorio  to  be ;  and,  if  I  understand  you  rightly,  you  say 
that  rhetoric  is  the  artificer  of  pei'snasion,  and  that  its 
whole  employment  and  the  sum  of  it  tei^ninate  in  this. 
Can  you  say  that  rhetoric  has  any  further  power  tlian  that 
of  producing  pei'snasion  in  the  minds  of  the  hearers  ? 

Qorg.  By  no  means,  Socrates ;  but  you  appear  to  me  to 
have  defined  it  sufticiently.     For  that  is  the  sum  of  it. 

18,  Soar.  Listen,  then,  Gorgias.  Be  assured  that  I,  as  I 
persuade  myself,  if  there  is  any  one  who,  in  convei'sing 
with  another,  wishes  to  know  the  very  thing  about  whioa 
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the  conversation  is — be  assured,  I  say,  tbat  I  a 
pereoD ;  aud  I  think  that  yon  are,  too. 

Chrg.  What,  then,  Soci'fltes? 

So&.  I  will  now  tell  yon.  The  persuasion  which  yon  I 
speak  of  as  resulting  from  rhetoric,  what  it  is,  and  with  ' 
what  particulars  it  is  conversant,  be  assured,  I  do  not  clear- 
ly understand ;  not  but  that  I  have  a  suspicion  of  what  I 
suppose  yoii  mean,  and  about  what  it  is  employed,  Tet  I 
will  not  the  less  ask  you  what  persuasion  you  mean  re- 
Bolts  from  rhetoric,  and  with  what  particulara  it  is  conver- 
sant. Why,  then,  do  I  who  have  a  suspicion  ask  you,  and 
not  rather  myself  speak?  Not  on  your  account, but  on 
t  of  the  discussion,  that  it  may  proceed  in  such  a 
I  to  make  the  subject  of  the  discussion  most 
clear  to  us.  19.  For  consider  whether  I  seem  to  you 
right  in  putting  the  question  to  you:  just  as  if  I  should 
ask  you  what  kind  of  a  painter  is  Zcuxis?  If  you  were 
to  tell  mo  that  tie  paints  animals,  might  I  not  justly  io-  . 
quire  of  you  what  kind  of  animals  lie  paints  ?  Is  it  not  | 
so?' 

Gorg.  Certainly. 

Soer.  And  would  it  not  be  for  this  reason,  because  thera  \ 
are  also  other  painters  who  paint  many  other  animals  1 

Gorg.  Yes. 

Socr.  But  if  no  one  else  than  Zeuxia  painted  them,  yod  1 
would  have  answered  properly. 

Gorg.  Assuredly, 

Socr.  Come,  then,  with  respect  to  rhetoric,  tell  me  1 
whether  it  appears  to  you  that  rhetoric  alone  produces  f 
persuasion,  or  do  other  arts  produce  it  likewise?  My  1 
meaning  is  this :  Does  he  who  teaches  any  thing  persuade  ■ 
what  he  teaohes,  or  not? 

Gorg.  He  does  certainly  persuade,  Socrates. 

8oer.  Again,  if  we  speak  of  the  same  arts  of  which  we 
just  now  made  mention,  does  not  arithmetic  teach  ns  such 
things  as  relate  tio  number?  and  does  not  an  arithmeti- 
cian the  same? 

'  I  have  venwred  to  le 
19  Ihitii  the  usual  reading 
BlterBlion  I  have  ventuved 
by  Socrates  on  similar 
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Giyrg.  Certainly. 

20,  Socr.  Does  it  not  also  persuade? 

Oorg.  Yes, 

Soa:  Arithmetic,  then,  is  an  artificer  of  perBuasion. 

Gorg.  It  appears  so. 

Socr.  If,  then,  aay  one  ehonld  ask  ua  what  pei'suasioQ  it 
produces,  and  with  respect  to  what,  we  should  aoswer, 
"That  which  teaches  about  the  quantity  of  even  and  odd." 
'  In  like  manner,  we  may  show  that  all  the  other  arts  of 
which  we  spoke  just  now  produce  persuasion,  and  what 
kind  of  persuasion,  and  with  respect  to  what.     Is  it  nob 


i  an  artificer  of  peiv 
fluasioD.  ~~~ "     ^^  ~~'     ~~— 

G^§.  Tou  say  truly. 

Socr.  Since,  then,  it  does  not  alone  produce  this  effect, 
bat  other  arts  do  the  same,  we  may  justly,  as  in  the  ease 
of  the  painter,  next  inquire  of  the  speaker,  of  what  kind 
of  persuasion,  and  of  persuasion  on  what  subject,  rhetoric 
is  the  art  ?  Does  it  not  appear  to  .you  that  this  question 
may  fairly  be  asked  ? 

Gorg.  It  does. 

Socr.  Answer,  then,  Gorglas,  since  this  appears  to  yon 
to  be  the  case. 

21.  Gorg.  I  speak,  then,  Socrates,  of  that  persuasion 
which  is  produced  in  courts  of  justice,  and  in  other  pub- 
lic assemblies,  as  I  just  now  mentioned,  and  with  respect 
to  matters  that  are  just  and  unjust. 

Socr.  I  BHspected,  Gorgias,  that  you  meant  that  persua- 
sion, and  on  such  matters.  But  do  not  be  surprised  if  I 
shortly  ask  you  a  question  that  may  appear  to  be  evident, 
but  whici)  I  shall,  notwithstanding,  repeat;  for,  as  I  be- 
fore observed,  I  ask  it  for  the  sake  of  carrying  on  the  dis- 
cussion in  an  orderly  manner,  and  not  on  your  account, 
but  that  we  may  not  be  in  the  habit  of  catching  up  each 
other's  words  on  suspicion;  but  do  you  finish  what  yott 
have  to  say  according  to  your  own  plan,  just  as  you  please. 

Gorg.  You  appear  to  me  to  act  rightly,  Socrates. 

iSocr.  Come,  then,  let  us  examine  Uiia  too.  Do  you  ad^ 
mit  that  to  learn  is  any  thing? 
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G<yfg.  I  do  admit  it. 

Socr.  Again, to  believe? 

G&rg.  I  do. 

Boer.  Whether,  therefore,  does  it  rippear  to  yon  that  to  | 

'  leani  and  to  believe,  and  learning  and  lielief  are  the  same^  I 

or  different  ? 

Qarg.  I  think,  Socrates,  tliat  thej'  are  different. 

22.  Soar.  You  think  rightly ;  and  you  may  know  front  \ 
this :  if  any  one  should  ask  yon,  "Are  there,  Gtorgias,  a  \ 
false  and  a  true  belief?"  I  think  yon  would  say  there  are. 

Gorg.  I  should. 

(Sow.  Well,  then,  are  there  a  false  and  a  true  science  ?  , 

G<ffg.  Certainly  not. 

Socr.  It  is  clear,  therefore 


Gorg.  You  say  truly, 

Socr.  Tet,  both  those  who  learn  are  persuaded,  and 
those  who  believe. 

G<yrg.  Such  is  the  case.  

SocT.  Are  yoii  willing,  therefore,  that  we  lay  down  two 
kinds  of  persuasion;    one   that  produces  behef  withoat^ 
knowledge,  but  the  other  science  ?  y^ 

G<yrg.  Certainly. 

Socr.  Which  kind  of  persunsion,  then,  does  rhetorio 
produce  in  courts  of  justice  and  other  public  assemblies, 
respecting  what  is  just  and  unjust?  Is  it  that  from  which 
belief  eptings  without  knowledge,  or  that  from  which 
knowledge  arises? 

Gorg.  It  is  evident,  Socrates,  that  it  is  that  from  which 
belief  springs.  \ 

iSocr,  Rhetoric,  then,  as  it  seems,  Gorgias,  is  the  artifi- 
cer of  a  persuasion  which  produces  belief,  and  not  of  that 
which  teaohea  respecting  the  just  and  the  unjust.  ^-' 

Gorg.  It  is  so. --"" 

SocT.  A  rhetorician,  therefoi-e,  does  not  profess  to  teach 
conrts  of  justice  and  other  public  asserabhes  rcsuectmjj 
things  just  and  unjust,  but  only  to  prod ucejjo lief. '  Jcir 
surely  he  could  not  tench  so  great  a  multitude  i^  &  short 
time  things  of  such  great  importance. 


Gorg.  Certainly  n 
23.  Socr.  Come,  t 


I,  let  us  see  now  what  we  ought  to 
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say  of  vhetorie.  For  I,  indeed,  am  not  yet  able  to  nnder- 
Btaud  what  I  should  say.  When  an  assembly  is  held  in 
a  city,  for  the  choice  of  physicians,  or  shipwrights,  ov  any 
Other  kind  of  artificer,  is  it  not  the  case  that  the  rhetori- 
cian will  refrain  from  giving  his  advice?  for  it  is  evident 
that,  in  each  election,  the  most  skillful  artist  ought  to  be 
chosen.  Not  will  he  be  consulted  when  the  question  ia 
respecting  the  bniiding  of  walls,  or  the  construction  of 
ports  or  docks,  but  architects  only.  Nor,  again,  when  a 
deliberation  occurs  respecting  the  choice  of  generals,  or 
the  marshaling  of  an  army  against  enemies,  or  the  oo~ 
cnpation  of  posts ;  but  on  such  occasions  those  who  are 
skilled  in  militaiy  affairs  will  give  advice,  and  not  rhetori- 
cians. What  do  you  say,  Gorgias,  on  such  points  ?  For 
since  you  say  that  you  are  a  rhetorician,  and  are  able  to 
make  others  rhetoricians,  it  is  proper  to  iuquii'e  of  yon 
what  are  the  things  about  which  your  art  is  conceraed. 
And  consider  that  I  am  laboring  for  your  benefit.  For, 
perhaps,  some  one  who  is  now  within  the  house  may  wish 
to  become  your  disciple ;  for  I  perceive  some — nay,  sev- 
eral— who  probably  ai'e  ashamed  to  question  you.  2i.  In 
being  questioned,  therefore,  by  me,  consider  yourself  to  be 
questioned  by  them,  What  would  be  the  consequence  tol 
na,  Gorgias,  it  we  should  put  ourselves  under  your  instmc- 
tions?  On  what  subjects  shall  we  be  able  to  give  .idviofl 
to  the  city?  Whether  about  the  just  only  and  the  unjiiat, 
or  on  those  subjects  of  which  Socrates  juat  now  made 
mention?     Endeavor  to  answer  them. 

Gorg.  I  will  endeavor,  Socrates,  to  develop  clearly  thi 
whole  power  of  rbeloric;  for  you  have  admirably  led  the 
way.  You  doubtless  know  that  these  docks  and  walls  of 
the  Athenians,  and  the  structure  of  the  ports,  were  made 
partly  on  the  advice  of  Themistocles,  and  partly  on  that 
of  Pericles,  but  not  of  artificers, 

Soar.  This  is  told  of  Themistocles,  Gorgias;  and  I  my- 
self heard  Pericles  when  he  gave  us  his  advice  respecting 
the  middle  wall.' 

Gorg.  And  when  there  is  an  election  of  any  such  per- 
sons as  you  mentioned,  Socrates,  you  see  that  the  rhetori- 
'  The  nail  nhich  connecletl  the  EODlhei'n  extremities  af  the  long  naUl 
•nd  the  Fhaleric  n-sU. 
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cians  arc  the  persons  who  give  advice,  and  whose  opinion 
prevails  in  suoh  matters. 

25.  iSoCT-.  It  is  because  I  wonder  at  this,  Gorgias,  that  I 
Lave  been  for  some  time  asking  yoii  what  is  the  power  of 
rhetoric.  For,  when  I  consider  it  in  this  manner,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  almost  divine  in  its  magnitude. 

Gorg.  If  you  Itnew  all,  Socrates,  that  it  comprehends 
under  itself  almost  all  powei-s!  And  I  will  give  you  a 
strong  proof  of  this.  For  I  have  often,  ere  now,  gone  with 
my  brother  and  other  physicians  to  various  sick  pei'sons, 
who  would  neither  drink  their  medicine,  nor  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  cut  or  cauterized  by  the  physician ;  and  when 
the  physician  was  nnabie  to  persuade  them,  I  have  done 
so  by  no  other  art  than  rhetoric.  I  say,  too,  that  if  a  rhet- 
orician and  a  physician  should  go  to  any  city  yon  please, 
and  it  were  necessary  to  contend  by  argument  in  a  gen- 
eral assembly,  or  any  other  convention,  which  should  be 
chosen,  a  rhetorician  or  a  physician,  the  physician  would 
be  belli  in  no  account,  but  he  that  has  the  power  of  speak- 
ing would  be  chosen,  if  he  pleased.  26.  And  if  be  should 
contend  with  any  other  artist  whatevei',  the  rhetorician 
would  persuade  that  he  himself  should  be  chosen  in  pref- 
erence to  any  one  else.  For  there  is  no  subject  on  which 
a  rhetorician  will  not  speak  to  the  multitude  more  per- 
suasively than  any  other  artist  whatever.  Such,  then,  and 
HO  great,  is  the  power  of  this  art.  It  is  right,  however, 
Socrates,  to  nse  rhetoric  in  the  same  way  as  any  other 
exercise  employed  in  contests ;  f oi'  it  is  not  right  to  use 
other  exercises  against  all  men  alike ;  nor,  becanse  any  one 
has  learned  pngilism,  and  the  pancratium,  and  to  fight 
witb  arms,  so  as  to  be  superior  both  to  friends  and  ene- 
mies, is  it  therefore  proper  to  strike,  or  pierce,  or  slay 
one's  fiiends.  27,  Nor,  by  Jupiter  1  if  some  one  who,  by 
having  frequented  the  palestra,  has  made  his  body  robust, 
and  become  a  pugilist,  should  afterward  strike  his  father 
or  mother,  or  any  of  his  relatives  or  friends,  would  it  on 
that  account  be  proper  to  hate,  and  expel  fi'om  cities,  the 
training  masters  and  those  who  teach  how  to  fight  with 
arms.  For  they  instructed  their  pnpils  in  these  exercises, 
in  order  that  they  might  make  a  proper  use  of  them. 
against  enemies,  and  those  that  do  wron^  for  8elf-defenB% 
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and  not   for  attack;   but  they,  oontrariwiee,  nse   thd 
strength  and  skill  improperly.     The  teauhers,  tbereforefl 
are  not  wieked ;  nor  is  their  art  either  to  be  blamed,  OTjfl 
for  this  reason,  wicked ;  but  they,  I  think,  who  do  not  use  I 
it  pi-operly,     26.  The  same  may  be  said  of  rhetor! e--Pec, 
--A-^etouci^  is  able  to  speak  against  all  meiirAnd-6n  «vcry 
subject  ;'Bo't}iaHie--can.  btjSt  persuade  the  multitude,  in  a 
-  wepd,-oB  whatever-subjectJbe  pleasesr"'But  hstmgJii  noJr. 
a»y4lia.more,  on  this  account,  to  detract  from  the  reputa- 
tion of  pbysi5ten^%eea»86  be-is-able  to  "do  it^nor  gf^othw 
'-artificers;  bnt  he  should  use  rlietoric  justly  as  well  as  oth- 
er eserciBcs.     In  my  opinion,  however,  if  any  one  having 
become  a  rhetorician  abuses  this  power  and  art,  it  is  not 
proper  to  hate  the  teacher  and  expel  him  from  cities,  for 
he  irapai-ted  the  knowledge  of  it  forjust  purposes,  bnt  the 
other  makes  a  contrary  use  of  it.    It  is  just,  therefore,  to 
bate,  banish,  and  slay  bim  who  does  not  make  a  right  use 
of  it,  but  not  the  teacher.  m 

29.  Socr.  I  tbink,  Glorgiaa,  that  you,  as  well  as  I,  have  | 
been  present  at  many  discussions,  and  that  you  have  ob-  ' 
served  this  in  them,  that  it  is  not  easy  for  men,  on  what- 
ever subject  they  undertake  to  converse,  having  propound- 
ed their  ideas  to  each  other,  both  learning  themselves  and 
teaching  one  another,  then  to  put  an  end  to  the  conference ; 
but  if  they  have  a  controversy  about  any  thing,  and  one 
says  that  the  other  does  not  speak  coiTectly  or  clearly, 
they  are  indignant,  and  each  thinks  that  the  other  is  speak- 
ing out  of  envy,  from  a  love  of  contention,  and  not  seeking 
what  was  proposed  in  the  discussion ;  and  some  at  lengtlr 
depart  in  a  most  disgraceful  manner,  having*  reviled  eaoh 
other,  and  spoken  and  heard  snch  things  that  even  the  by- 
standers are  vexed  at  themselves  for  having  deigned  to 
listen  to  such  men.  30.  But  why  do  I  say  this?  Because 
you  now  appear  to  me  to  say  what  does  not  follow  from, 
or  accord  with,  what  you  first  said  respecting  rhetoric.  I 
am  afraid,  therefore,  to  proceed  with  my  refutation,  lest 
you  should  suppose  that  I  do  not  speak  with  zeal  for  the 
subject,  that  it  may  be  made  clear,  but  out  of  opposition 
to  you.     If,  then,  you  are  of  that  class  of  men  to  which  I 

'  Ficinua,  I  think,  correctlj  traoalates  riXiuTuirrii:,  tandem. 

*  Litornlly,  "being  reviled." 
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belong,  I  should  gladly  question  you ;  but  if  not,  I  wi 
forbear  to  do  so.  But  to  what  class  of  men  do  I  belong? 
To  tiiose  who  are  willingly  refuted  if  they  say  any  thing 
that  is  not  true,  and  who  willingly  refute  if  any  one  says 
any  thing  that  is  not  true,  and  who  are  not  less  pleased  to 
be  refuted  than  to  refute.  For  I  consider  the  fortocr  to  be 
the  greater  good,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  greater  good  one's 
self  to  be  delivered  from  the  greatest  evil  than  to  deliver 
another,  For  I  think  no  evil  so  great  to  man  as  false 
opinion  on  the  subjects  we  are  now  discussing.  If,  then, 
you  say  that  you  are  such  a  man,  let  us  contiime  our  dis- 
cussion ;  [31. j  but  if  you  think  we  ought  to  desist,  let  na 
give  it  up,  and  pat  ait  end  to  the  argument. 

Gorg.  But,  indeed,  Soorates,  I  profess  myself  to  be 
anch  a  man  as  you  describe.  Perhaps,  however,  it  is. 
right  to  attend  to  the  wishes  of  the  company  who  are 
present.  For,  some  time  since,  before  you  came,  I  ex- 
plained many  things  to  the  present  company;  and  now, 
perhaps,  we  shall  protract  it  too  far  if  we  continue  th& 
discussion.  We  must,  therefore,  respect  their  wishes, lest 
we  detain  any  of  them  who  have  aonietliing  else  to  do. 

CAtw.  Tou  youi-selves,  Gorgias  and  Soorates,  hear  the 
noiae  these  men  make,  from  their  anxiety  to  hear,  if  yon 
say  any  thing.  For  ray  part,  may  I  never  have  so  much 
business  as  to  be  obliged  to  leave  such  a  discussion,  and 
ao  conducted,  from  having  any  thing  else  more  important 
to  do. 

32.  Col.  By  the  gods  1  Cluerepbon,  and  I,  too,  though 
I  have  been  present  at  many  conferences,  know  not  wheth- 
er I  have  ever  been  so  deliglited  as  now ;  so  that  you  will 
gratify  me  much  should  you  even  be  willing  to  continue 
the  discussion  throughout  the  whole  day. 

Soar.  There  is  no  obstacle  on  my  side,  CallicleB,  if  only 
Grorgias  is  willing. 

Gorg.  After  this,  Socrates,  it  would  be  shameful  in  me 
not  to  be  willing,  especially  as  I  myself  announced  that 
any  one  might  ask  what  he  pleased.  But,  if  it  is  agree- 
able to  the  company,  continue  the  discussion,  and  ask  any 
question  you  please. 

iSo«r.  Hear,  then,  Gorgias,  what  I  wonder  at  in  what 
you  said.     For,  perhaps,  you  spoke  correctly,  and  I  did 
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not  lightly  appTchend  you.  Tou  say  th^ 
any  one  a  rhetorician  wlio  is  williug  to  T 
you? 

Gorff.  Tee. 

Socr.  So  that  he  can  speak  persuoaiv^ 
to  the  multitude,  not  teaching,  bnt  peraui 

fforff.  Exactly  so. 

iSoar.  You  aaid,  too,  that  a  rhetorician  j 
more  pei-BuaHlvely  than  a  physician  o 

Gorg.  I  did  say  so ;  at  least,  to  a 

Socr.  Does  not,  thm,.tbfB-« 
mean  .'!_tQjieJ|^oi!ant?"  for,  t 
formed  he  will  not  be  belter  i 
physician. 

Gorff.  You  say  truly. 

33.  Socr.  If,  then,  he  Bhall  be  better  ■ 
than  the  physician,  he  is  better  able  to  f ' 
who  possesses  knowledge? 

GoTff.  Certainly. 

Sof^.  Althoagh  he  is  not  a  pbysioi 

Gorff,  Yes. 

iSoor.  But  he  iv)io  ia  not  a  phy^ 
unskilled  in  those  things  in  which  a  p 

Gorff.  Clearly  so. 

SoGT.  He,  therefore,  who  is  ignorax 
ble  than  one  who  possesses  knowledfj 
ignorant,  since  a  rhetorician  is  betti 
than  a.  physiciaa.     Is  this  the  resol 

Gorg.  That  ia  tlie  result  in  this  insM 

Soer.  The  case,  therefore,  is  the  eai 
rhetorician  and  rlj-.toric  with  respect  to  I 
mean,  there  it;  i.^  ii  l''^'  it  to  know  Uut  ■ 

BclveH,  hoiv  t'  ■'■■ttnneed,  bitfc  QU 

some  mcaTL"  >  ns  to  apjKMf  ■ 

to  know  Til.-:  .,  possess  kaof 

advantage,  V 
■  II.-  only,  t 


having  •: 
inferior^- 


s  being  I 


consider  this :  whetlier  k  rhetorician  is  in  the  same  condi- 
tion with  reference  to  the  just  and  the  niijust,  the  base 
and  the  honorable,  the  good  and  the  evil,  as  he  is  with 
reference  to  liealth  and  other  things  witii  which  other  arta 
are  concerned.  I  mean  that  he  does  not  know  them — 
what  is  good,  oi'  what  is  evil ;  what  is  honorable,  or  what 
is  base;  what  is  just,  or  what  is  unjust;  but  is  able  to  de- 
vise some  means  of  pevsnasion  respecting  them,  so  that, 
though  he  is  ignorant,  he  appears  to  the  ignorant  to  know 
more  than  one  who  possesses  knowledge.  Or  is  it  nece^ 
sary  that  he  should  know  these,  and  is  it  requiaite  that  he 
who  is  about  to  learn  rhetoric  should  have  acquired  these 
things  before  he  comes  to  yon.  If  not,  will  you,  who  are 
a  teacher  of  rhetoric,  teach  him  who  comes  to  you  none  of 
these  things  (for  it  is  not  your  province),  but  make  him 
appear  to  the  multitude  to  know  these  things,  though  he 
doee  not  know  them,  and  to  seem  to  be  a  good  man  when 
he  is  not  so?  or  shall  you  be  unable  to  teach  htm  rhetoric 
at  all,  unless  he  knows  beforehand  the  truth  respecting 
these  things?  What  is  the  case  in  this  respect,  Gorgiaa? 
And,  by  Jupiter!  as  yon  just  now  promised, mifold  the 
whole  power  of  rhetoric. 

35.  Gorg.  I  think,  Socrates,  that  any  one,  if  he  did  not 
know,  would  learn  these  things  from  tne. 

Soer.  Stay ;  for  you  say  well.  If,  then,  you  make  any 
one  a  rhetorician,  it  is  necessary  tb.it  he  should  know  what 
is  just  and  unjust,  either  before,  or  afterward  from  your 
instructions. 

Qorg.  Certainly, 

Soar.  What,  then?  Is  he  who  has  learned  carpentenng 
a  carpenter,  or  not  ? 

Gorg.  He  ia. 

Socr.  And  is  not  he  who  has  learned  music  a  musician? 

Gorg.  Tea. 

Socr.  And  he  who  has  learned  medicine  a  physician? 
And  BO,  in  the  same  way,  with  regard  to  other  things,  ia 
not  he  who  has  learned  any  particular  nrt  F<uch  a  person  aa 
each  science  respectively  makes  its  proficient? 

Gorg.  Certainly. 

Socr.  ^  ibi»  aii.mp  i-e.l5on,  thep^Hnno  jt  n»t  fnllniir  t>int 
he  whjLliails^ugd  jusljhings  ia  just? 
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Crorg.  Assuredly. 

Boer.  And  he  who  is  just  surely  performs  just  aetioni,' 

6org.  Yes. 

Socr.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  necessary'  that  the  just  man 
should  wish  to  do  just  actious? 

Qorg.  It  appears  bo. 

Soer.  The  just  man,  therefore,  will  never  wish  to  act 
unjustly. 


Socr.  And  it  follows  from  the  argument  that  the  rhet- 
orician should  be  just? 

Gorg.  Yes. 

SofT.  A  rhetorician,  therefore,  will  never  wish  to  act  nn- 
justly? 

Gorg.  It  appears  not. 

36.  Socr.  Do  you  remember  that  yoa  said  a  little  before 
that  we  ought  not  to  accuse  the  trainers  of  youth,  nor  ex- 
pel them  from  cities,  if  a  pugilist  does  not  make  a  good 
use  of  the  pugilistic  art, and  acta  unjustly?  And  so, like- 
wise, if  a  rhetorician  makes  an  unjust  use  of  rhetoric,  that 
we  should  not  accuse  the  teacher,  nor  expel  him  from  the 
city,  but  the  person  who  acts  unjustly,  and  does  not  make 
a  proper  use  of  rhetoric?  "Were  these  things  said,  or 
not? 

Gwg.  They  were  said. 

Socr.  But  now  this  very  same  rhetorician  appears  inca- 
pable of  ever  acting  ..njustly.    Is  it  not  so  ? 

Gorg.  It  appears  bo. 

SocfF.  And  it  was  said,  Gorgias,  at  the  commencement 
of  our  discussion,  that  rhetoric  is  conversant  with  words, 
not  those  respecting  the  even  and  the  odd,  hut  those  re- 
speoting  the  just  and  the  unjust.     Was  it  not  so? 

Z1.  Gorg.  It  was. 

Socr.  When,  therefore,  you  spoke  thus,  I  supposed  that 
rhetoric  could  never  be  an  unjust  thing,  since  it  always 
discourses  concerning  justice.     But  when  you  said,  short- 

'  Oiitovv  ivayai  [riv  piiTopuciv  liifuov  tlvai]  rof  [Ji]  Sitaiov  jioukia- 
Sai  Sitaia  irpdrruv.  I  concur  with  Ast  and  otherB  in  ibinking  thai  the 
woi-ds  inserted  in  hrackets  hnva  been  inteipolaled,  and  have  therefore 
□milted  them  in  the  [ranslBtian.  Their  insenian  would  break  the  chaio 
□f  [lie  argument. 
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aTiefmrdi'tbat  a  rhetorician  might  use  rhetoric  unjust- 
ij,  then^jEDndering^an^Jh  ill  king  that  the  two  statemeiits 
--diiJ-'Bot  accord,  I  made  thal~femfirit,  that  TTy air ^shunM" 
think  it  a  gain  to  be  confuted,  as  I  do,  it  was  worth  while 
to  continue  the  discussion ;  bub  if  not,  to  give  it  up.  Aft- 
erward, however,  when  we  were  investigating  the  matter, 
you  see  yourself  that  it  is  again  allowed  to  be  impossible 
for  a  i-hetorician  to  make  an  unjust  use  of  rlietoric,  and  to 
be  willing  to  act  unjustly.  How  the  case  leiilly  stands,  by 
tbe  dog  1  Grorgias,  requii'cs  no  little  discassiou  to  examine 
it  thoroughly. 

38.  Fol.  What,  then,  Socrates  ?  Have  you  really  such 
an  opinion  of  rhetoric  aa  you  now  say  ?  Or  do  you  not 
think  that  Gorgias  was  asharaed  not  to  acknowledge  that 
the  rhetorician  knows  what  Is  just,  beautiful,  and  good; 
and  that,  if  any  one  should  come  to  him  ignorant  of  these 
things,  he  himself  would  teach  them  f  Then,  perhaps 
from  this  admission  some  inconsistency  in  his  argnmente 
followed ;  the  very  thing  which  you  love,  yourself  leading 
the  way  to  such  questions.  For  who,  do  you  think,  will 
deny  that  he  knows  what  is  just,  and  can  teach  it  to  oth- 
ers? To  lead  the  discussion  to  such  matters  is  a  piece  of 
great  rusticity. 

8oer,  Most  excellent  Polus  1  we  get  onraelves  friends 
and  sons  for  this  express  purpose,  that  when  we,  through 
being  advanced  in  years,  fall  into  error,  you  that  are 
younger,  being  with  us,  may  correct  our  life  both  in  deeds 
and  words.  If,  then,  Gorgias  and  I  have  fallen  iuto  any 
error  in  our  ai'gunients,  do  yoit  who  are  present  correct 
us :  you  ought  to  do  so.  And  I  wish  that,  if  any  of  the 
things  that  have  been  granted  appear  to  you  to  have 
been  improperly  granted,  you  would  retract  whatever  you 
please ;  only  I  beg  you  beware  of  one  thing. 

P<^.  What  is  that? 

39.  Soer.  That  yon  would  restrain  that  prolixity  of 
speech  which  at  first  you  attempted  to  employ, 

Fol.  What?  Shall  I  not  be  allowed  to  speak  aa  much 
aa  I  please? 

Sacr.  Tou  would,  indeed,  be  very  badly  treated,  my 
excellent  fi'iend,  if,  having  come  to  Athens,  where,  of  all 
Greece,  there  is  the  greatest  liberty  of  speech,  you  alone 
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Bbonld  here  be  deprived  of  this  liberty.  But  set  tbis 
ngaiDSt  it:  if  you  speak  in  a  prolix  mauner,  and  will  not 
answer  a  question  put  to  you,  should  not  I  be  badly  treat- 
ed if  I  am  not  allowed  to  go  away  and  not  listen  to  you  ? 
But  if  you  feel  any  interest  in  the  discussion  that  has 
taken  place,  and  wish  to  correct  it,  as  I  just  now  s;ud,  re- 
tract whatever  yon  please,  and,  questioning  and  being 
questioned  in  turn,  as  Goi-gias  and  I  did,  confute  and  be 
confuted.  For  you  profess,  surely,  to  know  the  same 
things  as  Grorglas;  is  it  not  so? 

JPol.  I  do. 

SocT.  Will  not  you,  then,  also  bid  any  one  ask  you 
what  question  he  pleases,  as  knowing  how  to  answer  him? 

Pol.  Assuredly.  -j 

Socr.  Then,  do  whichever  of  these  you  please,  ask  at\ 
answer.  '^ 

40.  Pol.  I  will  do  so;  and  do  you  answer  me,  Socrates. 
Since  Goi'giaa  appears  to  yon  to  be  in  doubt  respectin; 
rhetoric,  what  do  you  say  it  is  ? 

Socr.  Do  you  ask  me  what  kind  of  art  I  say  it 

Pol.  I  do. 

Soar.  To  tell  yon  the  truth,  Poius,  it  does  not  appi 
to  me  to  be  an  art  at  all. 

Pol.  What,  then,  does  rhetoric  appear  to  you  to  be  ? 

Soar.  A  thing  which  you  say  prodnced  art  in  the  ti 
tise  which  1  lately  read. 

Pol.  What  do  you  say  this  is? 

Socr.  A  certain  skill. 

Pol.  Does  rhetoric,  then,  appear  to  you  to  be  skill  ? 

Socr.  To  me  it  does,  nnlesR  you  say  otherwise. 

Pol.  Of  what  is  it  the  skill? 

Socr.  Of  procuring  a  certain  gratification  and  pleasure. 

Pol.  Does  not  rhetoric,  then,  appear  to  you  to  be  n 
beautiful  thing,  since  it  is  able  to  gratify  mankind? 

Soer.  What,  Polus  ?  Have  you  already  heard  from  me 
what  I  say  it  is,  that  you  afterward  ask  me  if  it  does  not 
appear  to  me  to  be  beautiful? 

Pol.  Did  I  not  hear  you  say  that  it  is  a  certain  skill  ? 

Socr.  Since,  then,  you  prize  giving  pleasure,  are  you 
willing  to  give  me  a  little  pleasure? 

Pol.  I  am. 
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41,  Socr.  Ask  me,  then,  what  kind  of  art  cookery  ap- 
pears to  me  to  he. 
'  Pol.  I  do  ask  you ;  what  kind  of  an  art  is  cookery? 

(Sow.  None  at  all,  Pohis. 

Pol.  What  is  it?  eay. 

Soar.  I  say,  then,  it  is  a  cevtain  skill. 

Pol.  Of  what?  say. 

Socr.  I  say,  of  procuring  gratification  and  pleasure, 
Poius. 

Pol.  Are  cookery  and  rhetoric  the  same  thing  ? 

Socr.  By  no  means,  but  a  part  of  the  same  study. 

Pol.  Of  what  study  are  you  speaking? 

Socr,  I  fear  it  would  be  too  rude  to  speak  the  truth,  for 
I  h(.'sitate  to  speak  on  account  of  Gorgliis,  lest  he  should 
think  that  I  ridicule  his  professiun.  But  I  kuow  not 
whether  this  is  the  rhetoric  which  Gorgias  studies;  for  it 
was  not  at  all  clear,  from  our  late  discussion,  what  his 
opinion  is.  But  what  I  call  rhetonc  is  a  part  of  a  certain 
thing  which  does  not  rank  among  things  beautiful. 

Gorg.  Of  what  thing,  Socrates?  Bay,  without  fear  of 
ofFending  me. 

Socr.  It  appears  to  mo,  then,  Gtorgias,  to  be  a  certain 
study  that  docs  not  belong  to  art,  but  to  a  sonl  that  is 
sagaoiouB  and  manly,  and  naturally  powerful  in  its  inter- 
course with  men.  Tne  sum  of  it  I  call  flattery.  42.  Of 
this  study  there  appears  to  me  to  be  many  other  divisions, 
and  one  of  them  is  that  of  cookery ;  which,  indeed,  appeal's 
to  be  an  art, but,  as  I  maintain,  is  not  an  artj^bul,  skill  4i 
__praotice;    f -triso-call  r  hetori  c"a  di  vi8ion"oiuua^  and  p 

eonal  decoration,  and.  sophistry,  these^  fouF- divisimre-Te- 
^latiiig  to  four  particulars.-  Tf,  therefore,  Polus  wishei 
inquire, let  him  inquire,for  he  has  not  yet  heard  what  di- 
Tision  of  flattery  I  assert  rhetonc  to  be.  But  he  did  not 
observe  that  I  had  not  yet  finished  my  answer;  neverthe- 
less, he  asks  me  if  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  beautiful.  But 
I  shall  not  answer  him,  whether  I  think  rhetoric  is  beau- 
tiful or  base,  till  I  have  first  answered  what  it  is.  For 
that  would  not  be  right,  Polus.  If,  then,  you  wish  to  in- 
quire, ask  me  what  division  of  flatteiy  I  assert  rhetonc 
to  be. 

Pol.  I  ask,  then,  and  do  you  answer,  what  div 
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Socr.  Will  you  understand  me  when  I  answer?  Fori 
rhetoric,  iu  my  opinion,  is  a  Bemblrwce  of  a.  divieion  of  lltQ^ 
political  art. 

Pol.  What,  then?  Do  yon  say  that  it  is  beautiful,  or| 
base? 

Socr.  Base,  I  say;  for  I  call  evil  things  base:  since  ] 
must  answer  you,  as  now  knowing  wbat  I  menu. 

43.  Gorg,  By  Jupiter!  Socrates,  but  I  do  not  mysel|| 
ondcrstand  what  you  mean. 

Soer.  Very  likely,  Gorgiaa  ;  for  I  have  not  yet  spoken 
clearly.     But  Polus  here  is  young  and  hasty. 

Gorg.  But  leave  him  alone;  and  tell  me  in  what  way 
you  say  that  rhetoric  is  a  semblance  of  a  division  of  tJie 
politioal  art. 

Socr.  I  will  endeavor  to  tell  you  what  rhetoric  appear^ 
to  me  to  be.     And  if  it  is  not  such  as  I  describe  it,  Polnfl 
here  will  confute  mc.     Do  you  not  call  body  sometbing^^ 
and  soul  something? 

Gorg.  How  not? 

Socr.  Do  you  not,  then,  think  that  there  is  a  certain  \ 
good  habit  of  each  of  these? 

Gorg,  I  do. 

Socr.  What,  then?  an  apparent  good  habit,  which  is  not  1 
really  so  ?  For  instance,  to  explain  my  meaning,  many  ap,-  J 
pear  to  have  a  good  constitution  of  body,  whom  no  one  J 
bnt  a  physician,  and  a  teacher  in  gymnastics,  could  easily  I 
perceive  not  to  have  a  good  constitution. 

Gorg.  You  say  trnly. 

Socr.  I  say  that  there  is  something  of  ibis  kind  both  in 
the  body  and  iu  the  sonl,  which  caui^es  the  body  and  the 
soul  to  appear  to  be  in  a  good  condition  when  thoy  are 
any  thing  but  so. 

44.  Gorg.  Such  is  the  case. 
Soer.  Come  now,  if  I  can,  I  will  explain  to  you  more  1 

dearly  what  I  mean.  As  there  are  two  suliject  matters,!  1 
say  there  are  two  arts,  and  that  which  relates  to  tlie  soul  j 
I  call  political,  bnt  that  which  relates  to  the  body  I  am  j 
not  able  to  describe  to  you  off-hatid  by  one  name.  But  I 
of  the  cultui-o  of  the  body,  which  is  one,  I  say  there  are  I 
two  divisions — one  gymnastics,  the  other  medicine.  Bat  \ 
in  the  political  art  1  lay  down  legislation,  as  correspond-  i 
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ing  to  gymnastics,  and  the  judicial  to  medicino.  Now^ 
these  respectively  communicate  with  each  other,  as  beiTig 
concerned  about  the  same  subject,  medicine  with  gymnafr- 
tjca,  and  tlie  judicial  art  with  legislation ;  yet  they  in  some 
respect  differ  from  eacli  other.  These,  then,  being  four, 
and  always  talcing  the  best  possible  care,  the  former  of  the 
body,  and  the  latter  of  the  soul,  flattery  perceiving  this  (I 
do  not  say  knowing,  hut  sagaciously  guessing  it),  and  hav- 
ing divided  itaelf  foui'fcild,  and  having  stealthily  put  on 
the  garb  of  each  of  these  divisions,  feigns  itself  to  be 
that  which  it  has  pat  on.  And  it  is  not  in  the  least  con- 
cerned for  what  is  best ;  but,  by  means  of  that  which  ia 
most  pleasant,  oaptivatea  and  seduces  ignorance,  so  as  Uf 
appear  to  be  of  great  value.  45.  Cookery,  therefore,  puts 
on  the  garb  of  medicine,  and  pretends  that  it  knows  the 
aliment  best  for  the  body.  So  that  if  a  cook  and  a  physi- 
cian had  to  contend  before  boys,  or  before  men  as  foolish 
as  boys,  which  of  the  two  was  acquainted  with  good  and 
bad  aliments,  the  physician  or  the  cook,  the  physician 
would  die  of  hunger.  This, then, I  call  flattery;  and  I  say 
that  a  thing  of  this  kind  is  base,  Folus  (for  I  say  this  to 
yon),  because  it  looks  to  what  is  agreeable  without  regard 
to  what  is  best ;  and  I  affirm  that  it  is  not  an  art,  but  skill, 
because  it  has  no  knowledge  of  the  things  which  it  em- 
ploys, what  they  severally  are  in  their  nature,  so  that  it 
ia  unable  to  tell  the  use  of  each.  But  I  do  not  call  that 
an  art  which  is  a  thing  without  reason.  If  you  are  doubt- 
ful about  these  things,  I  am  willing  to  give  you  a  reason 
for  &cm.  The  flattery,  then,  pertaining  to  cookery,  as  I 
ibave  said,  is  concealed  ander  medicine ;  and,  in  the  same 
manner,  under  gymnastics,  persoual  decoration,  which  ia 
mischievous,  deceitful,  ignoble,  and  illiberal,  deceiving  by 
means  of  gestures  and  colors,  by  smoothness  and  outward 
appearance;  so  as  to  make  men  put  on  an  adventitious 
beauty,  and  neglect  that  which  is  their  own,  and  ia  ac- 
quired by  gymnastics,  46,  That  I  may  not,  then,  be  pro- 
lix, I  wish  to  tell  you,  after  the  manner  of  georaetrieiana 
(for  perhaps  yon  can  now  follow  me),  that  what  personal 
decoration  is  to  gymnastics,  that  is  cookery  to  medicine : 
or  rather  thus,  that  what  personal  decoration  is  to  gym- 
nastics, that  is  sophistry  to  legislation;   and  that  what 
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cookery  is  to  medicine,  that  la  I'hetoric  to  justice.  As  1 
have  said,  they  are  thus  different  in  their  natui-e;  hut,  as 
they  are  proximate  to  each  other,'  sophists  and  rhetoriciaua 
are  confounded  with  legislators  and  judges,  and  are  em- 
ployed about  the  same  things,  and  know  not  what  to  make 
of  themselves,  nor  other  men  of  tliem.  For  if  the  aoiil  did 
not  preside  over  the  body,  but  the  body  over  itself,  and 
cookery  and  medicine  were  not  examined  into  and  distin- 
guished by  the  soul,  but  the  body  itself  decided,  estimat- 
ing things  by  its  own  gratifications,  that  tenet  of  Anax- 
agoi'as  would  prevail  extensively,  fi'iend  Folns  (for  you 
surely  are  acquainted  with  it) ;  that  is,  all  things  would  be 
confounded  together — things  medioiual,  and  healthy,  and 
pertaining  to  cookery,  being  undistinguished  from  each 
other.  47.  You  have  heard,  therefore,  what  I  consider 
rhetoric  to  be,  corresponding  to  cookery  in  the  soul,  as 
that  in  the  body.  Perhaps,  however,  I  have  acted  ab- 
surdly in  that,  though  I  do  not  allow  you  to  make  a  long 
speech,  I  myself  have  extended  mine  to  a  great  length. 
But  I  deserve  to  be  pardoned  ;  for  when  I  spoke  briefly 
you  did  not  understand  lue,  nor  were  you  able  to  make 
use  of  the  answer  that  I  gave  yon,  but  required  an  ex- 
planation. If,  therefore,  when  yon  answer,  I  in  ray  turn 
shall  not  know  what  to  make  of  it,  do  you  also  prolong 
your  discourse  ;  but  if  I  do  know,  suffer  me  to  do  so,  for 
that  is  fair.  And  now,  if  you  can  make  any  use  of  this 
Emswer,  do  so. 

I^ol.  What  do  yon  say,  then  ?  Does  rhetoric  appear  to 
yon  to  be  flattery  ? 

^ocr.  I  said,  indeed,  that  it  was  a  division  of  flattei-y. 
But  do  not  you  remember,  Polus,  though  so  young? 
What  will  you  do  by-and-by? 

1*01.  Does  it  seem  to  you,  then,  thatgood  rhetoricians 
are  to  be  esteemed  as  vile  flatterers  in  cities  ? 

Socr.  Do  you  ask  this  as  a  question,  or  are  you  begin- 
ning an  argument? 

Pol.  I  ask  a  question. 

48.   "SoCT-.  Tiieyappearto  metobeof  noestimationatalLl 

'  Bekker  omils  the  words  aoifiiarai  tai  filiTopiQ,  hticI  Ast  suggests  Si 
Tal  for  aoifiaTai,  in  either  o(  which  cases  (he  additiun  of  die  words  in  itttrLl 
icB  would  he  anneceesaij. 
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Pol.  How  to  be  of  no  estimation?  Have  they  not  the 
greatest  power  in  cities? 

Socr.  Not,  if  you  mean  lliat  to  have  power  is  a  good  to 
him  who  possesses  it. 

Pol.  But  I  do  say  so, 

8o<^.  In  tliat  case,  rhetoricians  appear  to  me  to  possess 
the  least  power  of  all  men  in  cities.  ! 

Pol.  But  what  ?  do  they  not,  like  tyrants,  slay  whom- 
ever they  please,  and  deprive  of  their  property  and  ban- 
ish fi'om  cities  whomever  they  think  fit  ? 

Boer.  By  the  dog  I  Polus,  I  am  doubtful  with  respect 
to  each  of  the  things  you  say,  whether  yon  assert  these 
things  yourself,  and  declare  your  own  opinion,  or  ask  me. 

Pol.  I  ask  you. 

Soar.  Be  it  so,  my  friend.  Then,  yoii  ask  me  two  qnes- 
lions  at  once. 

Pol.  How  two  ? 

8ocr.  Did  you  not  ]UBt  now  say  that  rhetoricians,  like 
tyrants,  slay  whomever  they  please,  and  de]>rive  them  of 
their  property,  and  banish  from  cities  whomever  they 
think  fit? 

Pol.  I  did. 

49.  Soa:  I  say,  then,  that  these  are  two  questions,  and 

I  will  give  you  an  answer  to  both.     For  I  affirm,  PoluB,  i 
that  rhetoricians  and  tyrants  liave  veiy  little  power  in 
cities,  as  I  just  now  said  ;  for  they  do  scarcely  any  thing   | 
that  they  wish,  though  they  do  what  to  them  appears  to    I 
be  best. 

Pol.  Is  not  this,  then,  to  possess  great  power? 

SocT.  It  is  not,  at  least  as  Polns  eayp. 

Pol.  I  say  not  1     On  the  contrary,  1  say  it  is. 

Socr.  By  Jupiter  !  not  yon.     For  yon  said  that  to  bav«   ■ 
great  power  is  a  good  to  him  who  possesses 

Pol.  And  I  repeat  it. 

Socr.  Do  you  think,  then,  it  is  a  good  for  any  one  to  do 
what  appears  to  him  to  be  beat,  when  he  is  void  of  under- 
standing?    And  do  you  call  this  to  possess  great  power? 

50.  Pol.  Not  I. 

Soer.  Prove,  therefore,  that  rhetoricians  are 
of  understanding,  and  that  rhetoric  is  an  art,  aiid  not  flat- 
tery, if  you  mean  to  confute  me.     But,  if  you  will  leave  j 
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me  uneonfated,  rhetoricians  and  tyrants,  who  do  in  cities 
whatever  they  please,  will  derive  no  good  from  thence. 
Power  is,  as  you  say,  good ;  hut  to  do,  without  under- 
standing, whatever  one  pleases,  yon  yourself  admit  is  an 
evil.    Is  it  not  so?" 

Pol.  I  do. 

8o<T.  How,  then,  can  rhetoricians  or  tyrants  have  great 
power  in  cities,  unless  Socrates  is  persuaded  by  Polua  to 
admit  that  they  do  what  they  wisli  ? 

Pol.  What  a  strange  man  I 

SocT.  I  deny  that  they  do  what  they  wishj  but  ooii" 
fute  me. 

Pol.  Did  you  not  just  now  admit  that  they  do  what 
appears  to  thera  to  be  best? 

8ocr.  And  I  now  admit  it. 

Pol.  They  do,  therefore,  what  they  wish. 

8oer.  I  deny  it. 

Pol.  But  they  do  what  appeiusJ3£alcia_them  ? 

Soar,  I  grant  it. 

Pol.  Toil  speak  absurdly  and  monstrously,  Socrates. 

61.  Socr.  Do  not  accuse  me,  most  excellent  Pollns,  that 
I  may  address  you  in  your  own  style.  But,  if  you  have 
any  other  question  to  ask  me,  show  thst  I  am  deceived; 
if  not,  do  yoii  answer  mo. 

Pol.  I  am  willing  to  answer,  in  order  that  I  may  know 
■what  you  mean. 

Socr.  Whether,  then,  do  men  appear  to  you  to  wish  the 
thing  tliat  they  do  from  time  to  lirae,  or  that  for  the  sake 
of  which  they  do  the  thing  that  they  do  ?  As,  for  instance, 
do  those  who  drink  medicine  from  physicians  appear  to 
yon  to  wish  the  thing  that  they  do — namely,  to  drink  the 
medicine,  and  suffer  pain — or  do  they  wish  to  be  well,  for 
the  sake  of  which  they  drink  the  medicine? 

Pol.  It  is  clear  they  wish  to  be  well,  for  the  sake  of 
which  they  drink  the  medicine. 

.Sow.  In  like  manner,  those  wlio  sail  on  the  sea,  and 
those  who  carry  on  any  other  commercial  business,  do  not 
■wish  the  thing  that  they  do  from  time  to  time  (for  who 
wishes  to  sail  and  to  encounter  d.ingcr,  and  to  be  fiarassed 
with  business?);  but  the  object  for  which  they  sail  is  t9, 
acquire  riches,  for  they  sail  for  the  sake  of  riohes. 
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Pol,  Certainly. 

Socr.  la  it  not  bo,  then,  in  all  cases  —  whosoever  t 
any  tiling  for  the  sake  of  Bometliing  else  does  not  wish  the  i 
thing  that  he  does,  but  that  for  the  sake  of  which  he  | 
does  it  ? 

Pol.  Tea. 

52.  Soar.  Is  there  any  thing  in  the  world,  then,  that  is  | 
not  either  good  or  evil,  or  between  these,  neither  good  ' 
nor  evil? 

Pol.  It  must  needs  be  so,  Socrates. 

Socr.  Do  you  not  admit,  then,  that  wisdom,  and  health, 
and  riches,  and  other  things  of  the  same  kind,  are  good, 
bat  their  contraries  evil? 

Pol.  I  do. 

Socr.  By  the  things  that  are  neither  good  nor  evil  do  I 
yon  not  mean  such  as  sometimes  partake  of  good,  some- 
times of  evil,  and  sometimes  of  neither;  as  to  sit,  to  walk, 
to  run,  and  to  sail ;  and,  again,  stones,  wood,  and  other 
thinge  of  the  same  kind?  Are  not  these  the  things  that 
you  mean?    Or_do_TOU  call  certain  other Jhiiy 

good  nor  evil?"  " ~^ 

^^To^Tlf or^ut  these. 

Socr.  Whether,  therefore,  do  men,  when  they  do  these  \ 
intermediate  things,  do  them  for  the  sake  of  the  good,  or 
the  good  for  the  sake  of  the  intermediate.  i 

Pol.  The  intermediate,  surely,  for  the  sake  of  the  good.   | 

Socr.  Pursuing  the  good,  therefore,  we  both  walk  when 
we  walk,  thinking  it  better ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  we  stand  ] 
when  we  stand,  for  the  sake  of  the  same  thing — namely,   ' 
the  good.     Is  it  not  so? 

Pol.  Yes. 

S8.  Socr.  Do  we  not,  thei'efore,  if  we  slay  any  one,  slay,  ■ 
or  banish,  or  deprive  him  of  his  possessions,  thinking  that  i 
it  is  better  for  us  to  do  so  than  not? 

Pol.  Certainly. 

Socr.  Tliey,  therefore,  who  do  these  things  do  them  all  j 
for  the  sake  of  good. 

Pol.  I  allow  it. 

Socr.  Are  we  not  agreed,  then,  that  we  do  not  wish 
those  things  which  we  do  for  the  sake  of  something  e' 
bnt  that  for  the  sake  of  which  we  do  them  ? 
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J^L  By  all  means. 

Socr.  We  do  not,  then,  wish  eimply  to  elay,  or  banish  * 
from  citieB,  ov  deprive  any  one  of  his  possessions.     But  if 
tliese  things  are  nsefnl,  we  wish  to  do  t'nein ;  but  if  they 
are  hurtful,  we  do  not  wish  to  do  them.     For  we  wish,  as 
you  admit,  things  that  are  good  ;  hut  we  do  not  wish  snob  J 
as  are  neither  good  nor  evil,  nor  such  as  are  evil.     Is  Hm 
not  so?    Do  I  seem  to  you,  Po!u8,to  epeak  the  truth,  *W« 
not?    Why  do  you  not  answer ?  \ 

Pol.  You  speak  the  truth. 

Socr.  Since,  then,  we  are  agreed  on  these  thitiga,  if  any 
one  slays,  banishes  from  a  city,  or  deprives  another  of  his 
possessions,  whether  he  is  a  tyrant  or  a.  rhetorii 
ing  that  it  is  better  for  him  so  to  do,  though  it  is  really  _ 
worse,  he  surely  does  what  seems  fit  to  him,  is  it  not  so  P    ' 

JPol.  Tea. 

Sic?-.  Does  he,  then,  do  what  he  wishes,  if  these  tMagB.I 
are  really  evil?     Why  do  you  not  answer? 

Pol.  He  does  not  appear  to  me  to  do  what  he  wishes. 

64.  Socr.  Is  it  possible,  then,  that  such  n  man  can  haTol 
great  power  in  the  supposed  city,  if,  according  to  your  aA^M 
mission,  to  have  great  power  is  a  good? 

I^l.  It  is  not  possible. 

So(^.  I  spoke  truly,  then,  when  I  said  that  it  is  poBBi*fl 
ble  for  a  man  to  do  what  he  pleases  in  a  city,  and  yet  notfl 
have  great  power,  nor  do  what  he  wishes. 

Pol.  As  if,  Socrates,  you  yourself  would  not  like  t 
allowed  to  do  what  you  jilease  in  a  city,  rather  than  not, 
and  would  not  be  envious  when  you  saw  any  one  either 
slaying  when)  he  plensed,  or  taking  away  his  possessions, 
or  putting  him  in  bonds. 

Socr.  Do  you  mean  justly  or  nnjnstly? 

Pbl.  Whii:hever  lie  should  do,  is  he  not  in  cither  case  to  | 
be  envied  ?  , 

Socr.  Good  words,  I  pray  yon,  Polus. 

Pol.  But  why  ? 

Socr.  Because  it  is  not  right,  either  to  envy  those  that 
are  not  to  be  envied,  or  the  wretched ;  but  to  pity  them. 

Pbl.  What  say  you?     Does  such  appear  to  you  to  be 
the  ease  with  the  men  of  whom  I  am  speaking? 

Gfi.  Socr.  How  can  it  be  otherwise  ? 
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Pol.  Does  he,  then,  who  Blays  whom  he  pleases,  slayiug 
him  justly,  appear  to  yon  to  be  wretched,  aud  au  object 
of  pity? 

Socr.  Not  at  all ;  nor,  iiiileed,  is  he  to  be  envied. 

Pol.  Did  yoa  not  aay  just  now  that  he  was  wretched? 

Socr.  I  said,  my  friend,  that  he  is  wretched  wlio  slays* 
another  unjustly,  and,  more  than  that,  to  be  pitied;  but 
that  he  who  slaye  another  jiiHtly  is  not  to  be  envied. 

Pol.  He,  surely,  who  dies  unjustly  la  to  be  pitied,  and  is 
wretched. 

Socr.  Less  so,  Polus,  than  he  who  stays  hira  ;  and  leas 
than  he  who  dies  justly. 

Pol.  How  so,  Socrates  ? 

Socr.  Thus;  because  to  act  unjustly  is  the  greatest  of 

Pol.  But  is  this  really  the  greatest  of  evils  ?  Is  it  not 
a  greater  evil  to  suffer  unjustly? 

Soer.  By  no  means. 

Pol.  Had  yon,  then,  rather  suffer  unjustly  than  act  nn- 
jusUyf 

Socr,  I  should  wish  neither  of  these ;  but  if  I  must  nec- 
essarily either  act  unjustly  or  suffer  unjustly,  I  should 
choose  rather  to  suffer  unjustly  than  to  act  unjustly. 

Pol.  WouM  yon  not,  then,  consent  to  be  a  tyrant? 

Socr.  I  would  not,  if  by  being  a  tyrant  yoa  mean  the 
same  that  I  do. 

Pol.  I  mean  by  it  what  I  just  now  said,  to  have  the 
power  to  do  in  a  city  whatever  one  pleases ;  to  slay  and 
banish,  and  do  every  thing  according  to  one's  own  pleasure. 

fi6.  Socr.  My  excellent  friend,  attend  to  what  I  say,  and 
confute  me  if  you  can.  If,  wlien  the  forum  is  full,  i 
should  take  a  dagger  under  my  arm,  and  say  to  you, 
*'Polus,  a  certain  wonderfnl  power  and  tyranny  have  just 
now  fallen  to  my  lot;  for,  if  it  seems  tit  to  me  that  any 
one  of  these  men  whom  you  see  ought  immediately  to  die, 
he  shall  die ;  and  if  it  seems  fit  to  me  that  any  one  of  them 
ought  to  have  his  bead  broken,  he  shall  immediately  have 
it  broken ;  or  if  that  his  garment  should  be  torn  to  pieces, 
it  shall  be  torn  to  pieces:  so  great  is  the  power  I  possess 
in  the  city."  And  if,  on  your  disbelieving  me,  I  should 
show  you  the  dagger,  perhaps,  on  seeing  it,  you  would 
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say,  "According  to  this,  Socrates,  all  men  may  have  great 
power,  since  any  house  that  yoii  please  migjit  be  bunted 
in  this  way ;  and  even  tbe  douk-yards  of  the  Athenians, 
and  the  trivemes,  and  all  the  shipping,  as  well  publi 
private."  But  surely  this  is  not  to  possess  great  power, 
to  do  whatever  one  pleases.     Do  you  tbiuk  so  ? 

Pol.  Certainly  not,  in  this  way. 

SocT.  Can  you  tell  me,  then,  why  you  blame  a  power 
this  kind  ? 

Ff^.  I  can. 

Socr.  Why,  then  ?  telt  me. 

Pol.  Because  It  must  needs  be  that  one  who  acts  thus 
should  be  punished. 

Soer.  Btit  is  not  the  being  punished  an  evil? 

Pol.  Certainly. 

fi7.  Socr.  Therefore,  my  excellent  friend,  to  have  great 
power  appears  to  you  to  be  when  advantage  attends  one's 
doing  what  one  pleases,  and  then  it  is  a  good ;  and  this, 
as  it  seems,  is  to  have  great  power ;  but  if  not,  it  is  an 
evil,  and  to  have  little  power.  Let  us  consider  this,  too. 
Are  we  not  agreed  that  it  is  sometimes  better  to  do  the 
things  which  we  just  now  spoke  of — to  slay,  to  banish 
men,  and  deprive  them  of  their  property,  and  sometimes 
not? 

Pol.  Certainly. 

Socr.  This,  then,  as  it  seems,  is  agreed  on  both  by  yon 
and  me? 

Pol.  Tes. 

Socr,  When,  then,  do  you  say  it  is  better  to  do  these 
things  ?     Tell  me  what  limit  yon  estabhsb  'i 

Pol,  Do  you,  Socrates,  answer  this  question. 

Socr.  I  say,  then,  Polus,  since  it  is  more  agi'eeable  to 
you  to  bear  it  from  me,  when  any  one  does  these  things 
]ustly,  it  is  better;  but  when  unjustly,  it  is  worse. 

Pol.  Foreooth,  it  is  difficult  to  confute  you,  Socrates  I 
but  could  not  even  a  child  convince  you  that  you  do  not 
speak  the  trnth  ? 

Socr,  I  shonld  be  very  much  obliged  to  the  child,  and 
equally  so  to  you,  if  you  can  confute  me.  and  free  mo  fi'om 
my  extravagances.  But  be  not  weary  in  obliging  a  mau 
who  is  your  friend,  but  confute  me. 
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6B,  Pol.  HoweFev,  Socrates,  there  ia  no  need  to  confute* 
you  by  ancieot  examples.     For  things  that  have  recently 
faappeiicd  are  snfficient  to  confute  yon,  and  to  prove  that 
many  men  who  have  acted  unjustly  are  happy. 

Socr.  What  are  these? 

Pol.  Do  you  not  see,  for  instance,  this  Archelaus,  son  <A 
Perdiccas,  ruler  of  Macedonia  ?  fl 

Hoeir.  If  not,  at  all  events  I  hear  of  him.  | 

Pol.  Does  ho  appear  to  you  to  be  happy  or  miserable? 

Soar.  I  do  not  know,  Polus ;  for  I  have  never  yet  had 
any  intercourse  with  him. 

Pol.  What,  then  ?  If  you  bad  intercourse  with  him, 
Bhould  you  know?  And  do  yon  not  know  otherwise, 
from  the  circumstancoB  of  the  case,  that  he  is  happy  ? 

Socr.  By  Jupiter  !  certainly  not. 

Pol.  It  is  evident,  then,  Socrates,  you  will  say,  that  you 
do  not  even  know  whether  the  great  king  is  happy? 

Socr.  And  I  should  say  the  truth.  For  I  do  not  know 
what  his  state  is  with  regard  to  enlightenment  and  justice. 

Pol.  What  I     Does  all  happiLese  consist  in  this? 

Socr.  Ill  my  opinion,  Pohis.  For  I  say  that  an  honest 
and  good  man  or  woman  is  happy;  hut  an  unjust  or 
wicked  one  is  miserable. 

Pol.  This  Archelaus,  then,  is  miserable,  according  to 
your  account  ?  J 

Socr.  At  least,  my  fiiend,  if  he  is  unjust.  I 

59.  Pol.  But  how  can  he  be  otherwise  than  unjust  whd" 
had  no  right  to  the  empire  which  he  now  possesses,  as  he 
was  born  of  a  woman  who  was  the  slave  ot  Alcetas,  broth- 
er of  Perdiccas,  and,  according  to  justice,  wd,s  the  slave  of 
Alcetas ;  and,  if  he  had  wished  to  do  what  is  just,  would 
have  served  Alcetas  as  a  slave,  and  would  hiive  been  hap- 
py, according  to  your  account?  Whereas  now  be  has 
become  wonderfully  miserable,  since  he  has  ccmmilted  the 
greatest  injastlce.  For,  first  of  ail, having  sent  for  thishia 
master  and  nncle,  as  if  he  would  restore  the  government 
which  Perdiccas  had  taken  from  him,  and  having  enfer- 
tained  and  intoxicated  both  him  and  hia  son  Ali'sander, 
his  own  cousin,  and  nearly  bis  equal  in  age,  be  forced  them 
into  a  carriage ;  and,  having  carried  them  ofE  by  night, 
had  their  throats  cut,  and  made  away  with  them  both. 
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And  after  he  had  cotnmitted  these  wrongs,  he  was 
aware  that  he  had  become  most  mieerable,  aud  did 
repent ;  hut,  shortly  afterward,  lie  did  not  wish  to  become 
hiippy  by  nurturing  his  legitimate  brother,  tlie  son  of  Per- 
diucas,  a  child  about  seven  yeai-a  of  age,  to  whom  the  gov- 
ernment of  right  belonged,  and  by  restoring  it  to  him; 
but,  having  thrown  him  into  a  well,  and  suffocated  him,  be 
told  hia  mother,  Cleopatra,  that  he  had  fallen  in  in  pursu- 
ing a  goose,  and  bo  met  with  liis  death.  60.  Wherefore, 
since  he  has  committed  the  greatest  wrongs  of  all  in  Mac- 
edonia, he  IB  the  most  miserable  of  all  the  Macedonians, 
and  not  the  moat  happy.  And  perhaps  there  are  some 
among  the  Athenians,  beginning  with  you,  who  would 
rather  be  any  other  of  the  Macedonians  than  Archelans, 

Socr.  At  the  beginning  of  our  conference,  Polus,  I 
praised  you,  because  you  appeared  to  me  to  be  well  in- 
structed in  rhetoric,  though  you  had  neglected  the  art  of 
dialectics.  And,  now,  what  else  is  this  reasoning,  by  which 
even  a  child  could  oonfate  mo,  and  I,  as  you  suppose,  am 
now  confuted  by  this  reasoning  of  yonrs,  when  I  said  that 
a  man  who  acts  nnjnatly  is  not  happy  ?  How  so, 
friend?  For  I  do  not  grant  you  any  one  of  the  things  ' 
you  assert. 

Pol.  Because  yon  are  not  willing  to  do  so ;  though  it  j 
appears  to  you  as  I  say. 

Socr.  My  excellent  fi'iend,  you  attempt  to  confute  ma    ' 
rhetorically, like  those  who  think  they  confnle  their  adver- 
saries in  courts  of  justice.    For  there  some  fancy  they  con-    , 
fiite  others  when  they  prodoce  many  i-epntable  witnesses 
in  favor  of  what  they  say,  whereas  the  adverse  party  pro-  I 
dnces  some  one  only,  or  none  at  all.     61.  But  this  mode 
of  confutation  is  worth  nothing  with  reference  to  truth,    y 
For  sonietinies  a  man  may  be  borne  down  by  the  false 
testimony  of  many  witnesses  who  seem  to  be  somewhat  ] 
And,  now,  with  respect  to  what  you  say,  almost  all  the 
Athenians  and  strangers  will  agree  with  you ;  and  if  you 
wish  to  produce  witnesses  against  me  to  prove  that  I  do 
not  speak  the  truth,  there  will  testify  for  yon,  if  yon  wish 
it,  Nicias,  son  of  Niceratus,  and  his  brothel's  witli  liim,  who 
gave  the  tripods  that  stand  in  a  row  in  the  temple  of  Bac-  _ 
dius;  or,  again,  if  you  wish  it,AnstocrateB,  son  of  ScelHus,  I 


who  gave  that  beautiful  ofEering  in  tlio  temple  of  Pythian 
Apollo ;  or,  if  you  wish  it,  tht  whole  house  of  Pericles,  or 
any  other  family  that  you  may  think  proper  to  choose  out 
of  Ibis  eity.  But  I,  who  am  but  one,  do  not  agree  with 
you.  For  yon  do  not  convince  me  by  arguments,  but, 
producing  many  false  witnesses  against  me,  yoo  endeavor 
to  eject  me  from  my  substance  and  ihe  truth.  But  I,  un- 
less I  shall  be  able  to  adduce  you,  who  are  one,  as  a  wit- 
ness agreeing  with  what  I  say,  shall  think  that  I  have  ao- 
complished  nothing  worthy  of  mention  with  respect  to  the 
subject  of  our  discussion  ;  nor  shall  I  think  that  you  have 
done  so,  unless  I,  being  one,  alone  testify  for  you,  and  you 
dismiss  all  those  others.  62.  This,  then,  is  one  mode  of 
refutation,  as  you  and  many  others  think;  but  there  is 
also  another  mode,  which,  on  the  contrary,  I  adopt.  Let 
TIB,  therefore,  compai-e  them  with  each  other,  and  consider 
whether  they  differ  at  all  from  one  another.  For  the 
matters  about  which  we  differ  are  by  no  means  trifling ; 
bat  they  are,  indeed,  such  as  to  know  which  is  most  hon- 
orable, and  not  to  know  most  disgraceful ;  for  the  sum  of 
them  is  to  know,  or  to  be  ignorant,  who  is  happy,  and  who 
is  not.  For  instance,  in  the  first  place,  with  respect  to  the 
subject  of  our  present  discussion,  yon  think  it  poRsible  that 
a  man  may  be  happy  who  acta  unjustly  and  is  unjust; 
Bince  you  think  that  Archelaas,  though  unjast,  is  happf. 
Must  we  not  suppose  that  such  is  your  ojiinion?  '  I 

rol.  Certainly.  I 

8ocT.  But  I  say  it  is  impossible.  On  this  one  point, 
then,  wc  differ.  Be  it  bo.  But  will  he  who  acts  unjustly 
be  happy  if  he  meet  with  justice  and  be  punished  ? 

Fol.  By  no  means,  for  in  that  case  he  would  be  most 
miserable. 

Socr.  If,  therefore,  he  who  acts  unjustly  does  not  meet 
with  the  punishment  he  deserves,  according  to  your  ac- 
count he  will  be  happy. 

JPol.  So  I  say. 

63.  Socr.  But,  according  to  my  opinion,  Polus,  he  who 
acts  nnjnstly,  and  is  unjust,  is  in  every  way  miserable; 
though  more  miserable  if  he  does  not  suffer  punish- 
ment, and  does  not  meet  with  chastisement  for  his  nn- 
juBt  actions;    but  less  miserable  if  he  suffers  punish^ J 
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ment,  and  raeeta  with  his  just  desorts  both 
and  men. 

Pol.  Yon  attempt,  Socrates,  to  advauce  strange  para- 
doxes. 

Socr.  Tet  I  shall  endeavor,  my  friend,  to  make  you  say 
the  same  things  as  I  do ;  for  I  consider  you  as  a  friend. 
Now,  then,  the  things  about  which  we  differ  ai-e  these, 
and  do  you  also  consider:  I  said  in  a  fonuer  part  of  our 
discussion  that  to  commit  an  injustice  is  worse  than  to 
suffer  one. 

Pol.  Just  so. 

Socr.  But  you  say  it  is  worse  to  suffer  an  injustice. 

Pol.  Yes. 

Soer.  And  I  said  that  they  who  act  nnjustly  are  miai 
able,  and  was  confuted  by  you, 

Pol.  You  were  bo,  by  Jupiter ! 

Socr.  At  least,  as  you  think,  Polus. 

Pol,  And  I  probably  thought  the  truth, 

Socr.  But  you,  on  the  contrary,  said  that  tbey  who 
unjustly  are  happy,  if  they  do  not  suffer  punishment 

Pol.  Certainly. 

Socr.  But  I  say  that  they  are  most  miserable;  and 
that  they  who  suffer  punishment  are  less  so.  Do  you 
wish  to  refute  this  also? 

64.  Bat  this  is  more  difficult  to  refnte  than  the  former, 
Socrates. 

Socr.  By  no   means,  Polus,  but  it 
truth  can  never  be  refuted. 

Pol.  How  say  you  ?  If  a  man  should  be  detected  act- 
ing unjustly,  as  in  attempting  to  compass  absolnte  power, 
and,  being  detected,  should  be  put  to  the  torture,  be  mu- 
tilated, and  have  his  eyes  burned  out;  and,  after  having 
himself  suffered  many  other  great  and  various  torments, 
and  having,  moreover,  seen  his  children  and  wife  suffer  the 
same,  should  at  last  be  crncilied,  or  covered  with  pitch  and 
burned,  will  he  be  more  happy  than  if,  having  escaped 
punishment,  he  should  become  a  tyrant,  and,  ruling  in  the 
city,  should  pass  through  life  doing  whatever  he  pleases, 
being  envied,  and  accounted  happy,  both  by  citizens  and 
strangers  ?  Do  you  say  that  it  is  impossible  to  refute 
these  things? 
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iSocr.  Yon  are  now  trying  to  terrify  me,  noble  Polus, 
and  do  not  refnte  me;  but  just  now  you  iuldnced  ivil- 
nessea.     However,  remind  me  of  a  trifling  eircumstanoe. 
Did  you  say,  if  a  person  should  attempt  unjustly  to  com*"! 
pas9  absolute  power?  I 

Pol.  I  did. 

Socr.  In  that  case,  neithev  of  them  will  ever  bo  happier 
than  the  other;  neither  he  who  has  uujiislly  acquired  al>- 
§oliite  power,  nor  he  who  has  been  punished.  For,  of 
two  miserable  persona,  one  can  not  be  iiappier  than  the 
other;  but  be  is  more  miserable  who  esciipes  punishment 
and  aoquirea  absolute  power.  65.  What  is  this,  Polus? 
do  you  laugh  ?  la  this  auother  species  of  refutation,  when 
any  one  asserts  any  thing,  to  laugh  at  him,  and  not  refute 

Pol.  Do  yoH  not  think  yon  ai'e  already  refuted,  Socra- 
tes, when  you  say  such  things  as  no  man  in  the  world 
would  assert  ?  for  ask  any  one  of  tiiese. 

Socr.  PoluSjI  am  not  among  the  number  of  politicians; 
and  last  year,  happening  to  be  chosen  a  senator,  since  ray 
tribe  held  the  presidency,  and  it  was  necessary  for  me  to 
collect  the  votes,  I  occasioned  laughter  because  I  did  not 
know  how  to  collect  them.  Do  not,  then,  require  me  to 
collect  the  votes  of  those  who  are  present.  But  if  you 
bave  no  better  mode  of  refutation  than  this,  as  I  just  now 
said,  give  the  question  up  to  me  in  my  turn,  and  make 
trial  of  that  mode  of  refutation  which  I  think  ought  to  be 
adopted.  For  I  know  how  to  procure  one  witnesB  of  what 
I  say,  that  is,  the  person  with  whom  I  am  discoursing,  but 
I  let  alone  the  multitude;  and  I  know  how  to  take  the 
vote  of  one  person,  but  I  do  not  even  discourse  with  the 
mnltitude.  Consider,  then,  whether  you  are  willing,  in 
your  turn,  to  give  me  an  opportunity  of  refuting  by  an- 
swering tbe  questions  I  shall  put  to  you.  For  I  think  that 
you  and  I,  and  other  men,  arc  of  opinion  that  to  commit 
injustice  is  worse  than  to  suffer  it;  and  not  to  be  pun- 
isheti,  than  to  be  punished. 

66.  Pol.  But  I,  on  the  contrary,  think  that  neither  my- 
self nor  any  other  man  is  of  this  opinion.  For  would  you 
rather  suffer  injustice  than  commit  it?  ~ 

Hoar.  Yes,  and  you,  and  all  other  men. 
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Pol.  Far  from  it ;  ndther  would  yon,  nor  I,  nor  any 
other  man. 

Socr.  Will  yon  not  answer,  then? 

Pol.  By  all  means.  For  I  am  anxious  to  know  what 
you  will  say. 

SacT.  Ttll  itie,  then,  that  you  may  know,  as  if  I  asked 
you  from  the  beginning;  whether  does  it  appear  to 
you,  Polus,  worse  to  commit  an  injustice  or  to  suffer 
one? 

Pol.  To  suffer  one,  in  my  opinion. 

Socr.  What,  then  ?    Whether  is  it  more  base  to  ooi 
mit  an  injustice  or  to  suffer  one  ?     Answer  me. 

Pol.  To  commit  an  injustice. 

Soer.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  worse,  since  it  is  more  base 

Pol.  By  no  means. 

Socr.  I  understand.     You  do  not  think, 
that  the  beautiful  and   the  good,  and  the  evil  and  the 
base,  are  the  same? 

Pol.  Certainly  not. 

Socr.  But  what  do  you  say  to  this  ?  Beautiful  things 
in  general,  such  as  bodies,  coloi's,  fonns,  sounds,  and  pur- 
suits, do  you  call  them  severally  beautiful,  without  refer- 
ence to  any  thing  else?  Aa, for  instance, first  of  all,  with 
respect  to  beautiful  bodies,  do  you  not  say  that  they  are 
beautiful  on  account  of  their  usefulness,  in  refei'ence  to 
the  particular  thing  for  which  each  is  useful,  or  on  ac- 
count of  some  pleasure,  if  in  being  seen  they  give  delight 
to  the  beholders?  Have  you  any  thing  else  besides  this 
to  say  respecting  beauty  of  body? 

Pol.  I  have  not. 

67.  Socr.  Do  you  not,  then,  denominate  all  other  things 
in  the  same  manner  beautiful,  such  as  foi'ms  and  colors, 
either  on  account  of  some  pleasure  or  utility,  or  both? 

Pol.  I  do. 

Socr.  And  is  not  the  case  the  same  as  to  sounds,  and 
every  thing  that  relates  to 

Pol.  Yes. 

Socr.  And,  moreover,  with  respect  to  laws  and  pui 
— they,  surely,  are  beautiful,  for  no  other  reason  except 
that  they  are  either  useful  or  pleasant,  or  both  ? 

Pol.  So  it  appears  to  me. 
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Socr.  And  is  it  not  the  same  with  the  beauty  of  the  ' 
Bcienuee  ? 

I\>1.  Certainly.  And  now,  Soeratea,  you  define  beauti- 
fully in  defining  the  beautiful  by  pleasure  and  good. 

iSocr.  Must  not,  tiierefoce,  the  base  be  defined  by  the 
oonti-ai7,  by  pain  and  evil? 

1*01.  Necess.ii-ily  so. 

Socr.  When,  therefore,  of  two  beautiful  things  one  i 
more  beautiful  than  the  other,  it  is  more  beautiful  because  ■ 
it  excels  in  one  or  both  of  these,  either  in  pleasure  or  uUL- 1 
ity,  or  both. 

Ibl.  Certainly. 

Socr.  And  when  of  two  things  one  is  more  bae 
the  other,  it  must  be  more  base  because  it  exceeds  in  pius  J 
or  evil:  is  not  this  necessarily  so? 

Fi)l.  Yes. 

68,  Socr.  Come,  then ;  what  did  we  say  just  now  tb*  1 
Bpeoting  committing  injustice  and  suffering  it?  Did  yon  f 
not  say  that  to  suffer  injustice  is  more  evii ;  but  to  com*  | 
mit  it,  moro  base  ? 

J'ol.  I  did  say  so. 

Socr.  Therefore,  since  it  is  more  base  to  commit  injus- 
tice than  to  Buffer  it,  it  must  be  more  base  because  it  is 
more  painful,  and  exceeds  in  pain  or  evii,  or  both.  Is  not 
this,  also,  necessary  ? 

Jbt.  How  can  it  be  otherwise? 

Socr.  First,then,let  us  consider  whether  to  commit  injni 
tiee  exceeds  in  pain  the  suffering  it ;  and  whether  they  whofl 
commit  injustice  feel  gi-eater  pain  than  they  who  suffer  itf 

Pol.  This  is  by  no  means  the  case,  Socrates. 

Soar.  It  does  not,  then,  exceed  in  pain  ? 

Jbl.  By  no  means. 

Socr.  Therefore,  if  it  does  not  exceed  in  pain,  it  will  no  -I 
longer  exceed  in  both. 

Pol.  It  appears  not. 

Socr,  It  remains,  therefore,  that  it  exceeds  in  the  other.  J 

I^>1.  Yes. 

Socr.  In  the  evlL 

Jhl.  So  it  seems, 

Socr.  Since,  therefore,  to  commit  injustice  exceeds  iml 
evil,  it  must  be  moie  evil  than  to  suffer  injustice. 
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Pol.  Evidently  so. 

69.  Socr.  Was  it  not  admitted  by  men  in  general,  sai 
by  you  to  me  formerly,  that  it  is  more  base  to  uommit  ilk 
justice  than  to  suffer  it? 

Pol.  Yes. 

Socr.  Now,  however,  it  appears  to  be  worse. 

I^l.  So  it  seems. 

Socr.  Would  you,  tben,  rather  cboose  that  which  is 
worse  and  more  base,  than  that  whioli  is  less  so  ?  Do  not 
hesitate  to  answer,  Polus  (for  you  will  not  be  injured  by 
so  doing) ;  but  answer,  giving  yourself  up  generously  to 
tbe  discussion  as  to  a  physician ;  and  either  admit  or  deny 
tbe  question  I  ask. 

Pol.  Then,  I  should  not  rather  choose  it,  Socrates. 

Socr.  Would  any  other  man  in  the  world? 

Pol.  To  me  it  appears  not,  according  to  what  has  b 
said. 

Socr.  I,  therefore,  said  truly,  that  neither  you,  nor  I,  nn 
any  other  man  in  the  world,  would  rather  choose  to  coiti 
mit  injustice  than  to  suffer  it;  for  it  is  worse  to  do  so. 

Pol.  So  it  appears. 

Socr.  You  see,  then,  Polus,  that  my  mode  of  proof,  when 
compared  with  your  mode  of  proof,  does  not  at  all  resemble 
it;  but  all  others  agree  with  you,  encept  myself.  For  my 
part,  yon  alone  are  sufficient  for  my  purpose,  agreeing  with 
me  and  testifying  for  me ;  and  I,  having  asked  your  opin- 
ion only,  disregard  that  of  others,  '10.  Let  this,  then,  be 
settled  between  us.  And,  next,  let  ns  proceed  to  considei 
that  which  we  doubted  about  in  the  second  place— ds 
ly,  whether  it  is  the  greatest  of  evils  for  one  who  has  o 
mitted  injustice  to  bo  punished,  as  you  thought ;  o 
er  it  is  not  a  greater  evil  not  to  be  punished,  as  I  thoughl 
And  let  us  consider  it  thus  :  To  suffer  punishment  and  t 
be  justly  chastised,  when  one  has  committed  injustice,  c" 
you  not  call  the  same  thing? 

I^l.  I  do. 

Socr.  Can  you  say,  then,  that  all  just  things  are  i 
beautiful,  so  far  as  they  are  just?  When  you  have  vi 
Gonsidei'ed,  answer  me. 

Pal.  It  appears  to  me  that  they  are,  Socrates. 

Socr.  Consider  this,  also :  When  a  man  does  any  thiB|g 
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mast  there  not  necesaarily  be  Goraething  which  is  passive  I 
to  him  as  an  agent? 

Fol.  It  appears  so  to  me. 

Socr.  And  does  not  the  patient  suffer  what  the  agent  1 
does,  and  just  guc)i  u  thing  as  the  agent  does  ?    I  mean  in 
this  way :  If  any  one  strikes,  is  it  not  necessary  that  some- 
thiug  should  be  struck? 

Pol.  It  is  necessary. 

Socr.  And  if  the  sti'iker  strikes  hard  or  swiftly,  must 
not  the  thing  struck  be  stricken  accordingly  ? 

R>1.  Yes. 

Socr.  That  which  is  etrnck,  then,  undergoes  a  passion 
corresponding  to  that  which  the  striker  does. 

Pol.  Ceilainly. 

71.  Socr.  In  like  manner,  if  any  one  burns,  is  it  not  neo- 
esaary  that  something  should  be  burned? 

Pol.  How  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  i 

Socr.  And  if  be  burns  vehemently  or  painfully,  th&tf 
which  is  bnrned  must  be  burned  according  as  the  burnev  I 
bums  ? 

Pol.  Certainly. 

Soer.  So,  if  any  one  cuts  any  thing,  is  not  the  reasoning 
the  same?  for  something  is  cut. 

Pol.  Yes. 

Socr.  And  if  the  cut  is  large,  or  deep,  or  painful,  that 
which  is  cut  ia  cut  with  such  a  cut  as  the  cutter  cuts. 

Pol.  It  appears  so. 

Socr.  In  a  word,  then,  aee  if  you  grant  what  I  just  n 
said  respecting  every  thing — namely,  that  according  as  the  j 
agent  does,  so  the  patient  suffers. 

Pol.  I  do  grant  it. 

Socr.  These  things,  then,  being  agreed  on,  whether  is 
the  being  punished,  to  suffer,  or  to  do  something? 

Pol.  Necessarily,  Socrates,  it  is  to  suffer. 

Socr.  Must  it  not,  therefore,  be  by  some  agent? 

Pol.  Undoubtedly:  by  him  who  chastises. 

Socr.  But  does  not  he  who  chastises  rightly,  ohasdBe'J 
justly? 

Pol.  Yes. 

Soer.  Doing  what  is  just,  or  not? 

Pol.  What  is  just. 
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Jbi.  To  physicians,  Socratea. 

Socr.  Whither  tlioso  who  act  unjustly  and  are 
perato  ? 

J'ol.  Do  you  mean  to  the  jndgea? 

Socr.  Ih  it  not,  then,  that  they  may  be  punished  ? 

Pol.  I  grant  it. 

Socr.  Do  not,  then,  those  who  chastise  rightly,  chast 
by  employing  a  certain  juaticc? 

Pol.  Cleai'ly. 

Socr.  The  ai-t  of  money  -  making,  therefore,  frees  from 
poverty;  medicine,  from  disease;  and  justice, from  intem- 
perance and  injustice. 

Pol.  So  it  appears. 

Socr.  Which  of  these, therefore,  is  the  most  beautiful?, 

Pol.  Of  what  are  you  speaking? 

Socr.  The  art  of  money-making, medicine,  and  justice. 

Pol.  Justice,  Socrates,  is  far  superior. 

Soer.  Does  it  not,  then,  produce  the  greatest  pleasnroi 
Titility,  or  both,  since  it  is  the  most  beautifal? 

Pol.  Yes. 

75,  Socr.  Is  it,  then,  pleasant  to  be  under  the  oare  ot 
physician  ?     And  do  they  who  are  under  such  charge 
]oice  ? 

Pol,  It  does  not  appear  so  to  me. 

Socr.  But  it  is  useful.    Is  it  not? 

Pol.  Yea. 

Socr.  For  they  are  freed  from  a  great  evil;  so  that  it  is 
advantageous  to  endure  pain  and  be  restored  to  health. 

Pol.  How  can  it  be  otbcrwiso  P 

Socr.  Would  the  man,  then,  thus  be  most  happy  with 
respect  to  his  body  who  is  under  the  oare  of  a  physicianj 
or  who  is  not  diseased  at  all? 

Pol.  Clearly,  be  that  is  not  diseased. 

So<^.  For  this  is  not  happiness,  as  it  aeems,  the  bei 
freed  from  evil;  but  the  never  possessing  it  at  all. 

Pol.  It  is  so. 

Soer.  But  what  ?  Of  two  men  that  have  evil,  cither  in 
body  or  aoul,  which  ia  the  more  miaerable,  he  that  is  un- 
der the  care  of  a  physician,  and  is  freed  from  the  evil,  or 
he  that  is  not  under  the  care  of  a  pbyGiciao,  and  retaiiu 
the  evil? 
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Soer.  Then,  which  of  these  evils  is  the  most  base?  Ib  ] 
it  not  injustice,  and,  in  a  word,  the  depravity  of  the  sonl?    ' 

1*01.  By  far. 

Socr.  But  if  it  ia  most  base,  then,  is  it  not  also  the  ^ 
worst  ? 

Pot.  How  mean  you,  Socrates  ? 

73.  Socr.  Thus:  In  every  case,  that  which  ia  moat  basa.  j 
is  ao  becauae,  from  what  has  been  before  admitted,  it  o&-  | 
caaions  the  greatest  pain  or  bai'm,  or  both. 

Pol,  By  all  meana. 

Socr.  But  injustice  and  the  whole  depravity  of  the  aoul  I 
have  been  just  now  admitted  by  us  to  be  most  base. 

I\)l.  They  have  been  so  admitted. 

Socr.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  the  most  troublesome  and  I 
most  base  of  theae  depravities,  because  it  exceeds  either  ' 
is  troableaomeness  or  hurtf  uluess,  or  both  ? 

Pol.  Necessarily  so. 

Socr.  Is,  then,  the  beinj;  unjust,  intemperate,  cowardly, 
and  ignorant,  more  painful  than  to  be  poor  and  diseased  ? 

Pol.  It  does  not  appear  so  to  me,  Socrates,  from  what 
has  been  said. 

Soar.  The  depravity  of  the  soul,  then,  ia  the  most  base    i 
of  all,  because  it  exceeds  the  others  by  some  extraordi- 
narily great  harm  and  wonderful  evil,  since,  according  to 
yonr  argument,  it  is  not  exceeded  iu  painf  uluess. 

Pol.  So  it  appears. 

Socr.  But,  surely,  that  which  exceeds  in  the  greatest  ' 
harmfulnesB  must  be  the  greatest  evil  of  all?  ' 

Pol.  Tes. 

Socr.  Then,  injustice,  intemperance,  and  the  other  &&■  ' 
pravitiea  of  the  soul,  are  the  greatest  evils  of  all. 

Pol.  So  it  appears. 

1i.  Socr.  What  art,  then,  frees  from  poverty  ?     Is  it 
not  that  of  money-making  ? 

Pbl.  Yes. 

Socr.  What  from  disease  ?     Is  it  not  the  medicinal  ? 

P3I.  Necessarily  so. 

Soer,  What  from  depravity  and  injustice?  If  tn  this 
way  you  can  not  readily  answer,  consider  it  tluis :  Whith- 
er, and  to  whom,  do  we  take  those  that  arc  diseased  in  , 
body? 
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J^l,  To  physicians,  Socrates. 

Socr.  Whither  those  who  act  unjustly  and  are  iute 
pevate  ? 

Pol.  Do  j'ou  mean  to  the  judges  ? 

Socr.  Is  It  not,  then,  that  they  may  be  punished  ? 

Fol.  I  grant  iL 

Socr.  Do  not,  then,  those  who  chastise  rightly,  cbaati^ 
by  employing  a  certain  iusticis  ? 

Fol.  Clearly. 

Socr.  The  ai-t  of  money -making,  therefore,  frees  from 
poverty;  medicine,  from  disease;  and  jastice,  from  intem- 
perance and  injustice. 

J'ol.  So  it  n[)pears. 

Soer.  Which  of  these,  therefore,  is  the  most  beautiful? 

J\)l,  Of  what  are  you  speaking?  ^ 

Socr.  The  art  of  moqey-making,  medicine,  and  justioe.  I 

Pot.  Justice,  Socrates,  is  far  superior. 

Socr.  Does  it  not,  then,  produce  the  greatest  pleasure  or 
Qtility,  or  both,  since  it  is  the  moat  beautiful? 

Pol.  Yes. 

75.  So<T.  Is  it,  then,  pleasant  to  be  under  the  care  of  a 
physician  ?  And  do  they  who  are  under  such  aharge  t 
joice? 

Ihl.  It  does  not  appear  bo  to  me. 

Socr.  But  it  is  useful    Is  it  not? 

Pbl.  Yes. 

Socr.  For  they  are  freed  from  a  great  evil;  ao  that  it  ia 
advantageous  to  endure  pain  and  be  restored  to  health. 

Pol.  How  can  it  be  otherwise  ? 

Socr.  Would  tlie  man,  then,  thus  be  most  happy  with 
respect  to  his  body  who  is  under  the  care  of  a  physician, 
or  who  is  not  diseased  at  all? 

Pol.  Clearly,  he  that  is  not  diseased. 

Socr.  For  ibis  is  rot  happiness,  as  it  seems,  the  being 
freed  from  evil ;  but  the  never  possessing  it  at  all, 

P61.  It  is  so. 

Socr.  But  what  ?  Of  two  men  that  have  evil,  either  in 
body  or  soul,  which  is  the  more  miserable,  he  that  is  un- 
der the  care  of  a  physician,  and  is  freed  from  the  evil,  or 
he  that  is  not  under  the  care  of  a  physician,  and  retaintJ 
the  evil? 
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Pol.  It  appears  to  me,  he  that  is  not  under  the  care  of  a 
phyHiciao. 

Socr.  And  is  not  punishment  the  being  freed  from  the 
great«Ht  evil,  depravity  ? 

FbL  It  is. 

Socr,  For  justice  produces  a  sound  mind,  makes  men 
move  just,  and  becomes  the  medicine  of  depravity? 

I^>1.  Yes. 

76.  Socr.  He,  then,  is  most  happy  wlio  has  no  vice  in 
his  sonl,  since  this  is  proved  to  be  the  greatest  of  evils, 

1^1.  It  is  evident. 

Socr,  The  second,  euvely,  is  he  who  is  freed  from  it. 

fol.  So  it  seems. 

Socr.  But  this  is  he  who  is  admonished,  reproved,  and 
punished. 

Pol.  Yes. 

Socr.  He,  therefove.  Uvea  worst  who  is  afflicted  with  in- 
justioe,  and  is  not  freed  from  it 

Ihl.  It  appears  so. 

Socr.  Is  not,  theu,  he  one  who,  having  committed  the 
greatest  injustice,  and  employing  the  greatest  injustice, 
contrives  that  he  may  be  neither  admonished,  nor  chas- 
tised, nor  punished,  as  you  said  was  the  case  with  Arche- 
laus,  and  other  tyrants,  rhetoricians,  and  powerfal  men  F 

Al.  So  it  seems. 

Socr,  For  these,  my  excellent  friend,  have  managed 
much  the  same  as  one  who,  being  afflicted  with  the  worst 
diseases,  should  contrive  not  to  have  his  bodily  maladies 
corrected  or  subjected  to  medical  treatment,  fearing,  as  if 
he  were  a  child,  to  be  burned  and  cut,  because  these  opei'a- 
tions  are  painful.     Does  it  not  appear  so  to  yon  ? 

Pol.  It  does. 

Soer.  Being  ignorant,  as  it  seems,  of  what  health  is,  and 
a  good  babit  of  the  body.  77.  Now,  from  what  we  have 
just  agreed  on, Polus, those  who  flee  from  punishment  ap- 
peal' to  do  something  of  this  kind ;  tliey  look  to  the  pain 
attending  it,  but  are  blind  to  its  utility,  and  are  ignorant 
how  much  more  miserable  than  an  imhealthy  body  it  is  to 
dwell  with  an  unhealthy  soul,  that  is  corrupt,  nnjust,  and 
impious.  Whence  they  do  every  thing  that  tbey  may  not 
be  punished,  or  freed  from  the  greatest  evil,  procui-ing  foe 


judge ;  but  if  he  is  brought  before  him,  we  ehoald  ooit^ 
trive  BO  that  our  euemy  may  eacape,  and  not  suffar  punish- 
meut ;  and  if  be  has  robbed  na  of  a  great  quantity  of  gold, 
that  be  should  not  restore  it,  but  should  retain  it,  and 
spend  it  on  himself  and  hia  aasoeiates  unjustly  and  impi- 
oasly;  and  if  be  has  committed  an  injustice  worthy  of 
death,  we  should  contrive  that  he  may  not  die — if  posaible, 
never — but  that  he  may  be  immortal  in  depravity,  ov  if 
this  can  not  be,  that  he  may  live  in  this  state  foi-  as  long 
a  period  as  possible,  81.  For  such  purpoaea,  Pohis,  rhet- 
oric appears  to  me  to  be  useful,  since  to  him  who  does 
not  intend  to  act  unjustly  its  utility  doea  not  appear  to 
me  to  be  great,  if  indeed  it  is  of  any  utility  at  all,  as  in 
the  former  part  of  our  discussion  it  appeared  in  no  re- 
spect to  be. 

■N^  Col.  Tell  me,  Chierephon,  doea  Socrates  aay  these  things 
aeriously,  or  is  ho  jesting?  ' 

GheBT,  He  appears  to  me,  Callieles,  to  speak  most  seri- 
onsly ;  but  there  is  nothing  like  asking  him  biraseif. 

Col.  You  are  right,  by  the  gods !  and  I  desire  to  do  it- 
Tell  me,  Socrates,  whether  we  must  say  that  you  are  now 
Bpeaking  seriously,  or  jesting?  For,  if  you  are  speaking 
seriously,  and  if  what  you  say  is  true,  is  not  our  human 
life  altogether  subverted  ;  and  are  not  all  our  actions,  as  it 
seems,  contrary  to  what  they  ought  to  be  ? 

Socr.  If  there  were  not  a  certain  passion,  Callicles,  com- 
mon to  men — to  some,  one,  to  others,  another,  but  each  of 
us  had  a  peculiar  pasaion  different  from  others — it  would 
not  be  easy  for  one  to  make  known  one's  own  affection  to 
another,  82.  I  speak  thus  because  I  perceive  that  you 
and  I  are  now  affected  in  tho  same  manner ;  for,  being 
two,  we  each  of  us  love  two  things :  T,  Alcibiades,  son  of 
Clinias,  and  philosophy;  you,  the  Demus'  of  the  Atheni- 
ans, and  the  sou  of  Pyrilampes.  Now,  I  continually  per- 
ceive that  you,  eloquent  as  yun  are,  are  unable  to  contra- 

'  That  is,  "the  people  of  Athena." ..   ._ 

inttl  word  because  of  llie  piny  on  lbs  word  Demia,  which  wna  the 
of  the  son  of  Pyrilmnpea,  a  (lerBon  distill guisha]  for  \na  personal  bl 
Socrates  means  to  insinuate  that  while  lie  loves  the  inwavii  beauty  ol 
cibiade^  and  philosaphy,  Calliclea  Iovcb  the  extenutl  beaut;  of  the  pi 
Bud  DemuB,  son  of  Fyrilampes. 
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Lis  own  accord  to  betake  hiniBeif  thither,  where  as  Boon 
as  possible  he  will  be  punisheci,  to  a  jii<]gB  as  to  a  physt- 
oian,  taking  every  pains  lest  the  disease  of  injustice,  be- 
coming inveterate,  should  render  the  soul  corru]>t  and  in. 
curable ;  or  what  must  we  say,  Polus,  if  our  former  admis- 
sions are  to  stand  ?  Do  not  theso  tlungs  necessarily  bar. 
monizc  with  the  former  in  this,  but  in  no  other  way  ? 

79.  Pol.  For  what  else  can  we  say,  Socrates  ? 

Socr,  For  the  purpose,  then,  of  excusing  injustice,  our 
own,  or  that  of  our  parents,  or  friends,  or  children,  or 
country,  when  it  acts  unjustly,  rhetoric  is  of  no  use  to  ua 
at  allgPolus,  unless,  ou  the  coutravy,  any  one  supposes  that 
be  ought  especially  to  accuse  himself,  and  afterward  his 
relatives,  and  any  other  of  his  friends,  who  may  have  acted 
unjustly,  and  not  conceal  the  crime,  but  bring  it  to  light, 
in  oi^er  that  he  may  be  punished,  and  restored  to  health ; 
moreover,  that  he  should  compel  botli  himself  and  the  oth- 
ers to  lay  aside  fear,  and  with  bis  eyes  shut,  and  in  a  man- 
ly way,  dehver  himself  up,  as  to  a  pliysioian,  to  be  cut  and 
cauterized,  pursuing  the  good  and  the  beautiful,  without 
paying  any  regard  to  what  is  painful ;  if  he  has  committed 
a  wrong  worthy  of  stripes,  delivering  himself  up  to  be 
beaten ;  if  of  bonds,  to  be  bonnd  ;  if  of  a  fine,  to  pay  it ; 
if  of  exile,  to  be  banished ;  if  of  death,  to  die ;  being  him- 
self the  first  accuser  of  himself,  and  others  his  relatives, 
not  sparing  either  himself  or  them,  but  employing  rheto- 
ric for  this  very  purpose,  that,  the  crimes  being  exposed, 
they  may  be  freed  from  tlie  greatest  of  evils,  injustice. 
Shall  we  say  thus,  Pol  us,  or  not? 

80.  Pol.  These  things  appear  to  me,  Socrates,  to  be  ab- 
surd ;  but  it  must  be  admitted,  they  accord  with  what  was 
before  said. 

Socr.  Must  not,  therefore,  either  onr  former  conclusions 
be  done  away  with,  or  these  results  necessarily  follow. 

P)l.  Yea ;  such  is  the  case. 

Soer.  Contrariwise,  if  it  is  requisite  to  do  ill  to  any  one, 
whether  to  an  enemy  or  any  other  person,  provided  only 
that  he  is  not  himself  injured  by  his  enemy,  for  this  is  to 
be  guarded  against;  but  if  an  enemy  injures  anoLliur,  we 
shoidd  endeavor  by  all  possible  means,  both  by  actions  and 
words,  that  he  may  not  be  punished,  nor  brought  before  a 
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out  being  acquainted  with  justice,  Govgias  would  teacJi 
him,  was  ashamed,  and  eaid  that  he  would  teatjh  hii 
aocouQt  of  the  custom  among  men,  because  they  would  bft 
displeased  if  any  one  were  to  refuse;  and  tliat  from  tliiS. 
admission  Gorgias  was  compelled  to  contradict  himselft 
and  you  were  delighted  with  this  vevy  eivcnmstaooe ;  for 
wliich  he  then  ridiculed  you,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  very 
properly.  And  now  he  himself  has,  iu  tui'n,  been  treat- 
ed the  very  same  way.  I,  however,  in  this  particulai-,  do 
not  uummend  Poius,  because  ho  has  conceded  to  yon  that 
to  commit  injustice  is  more  base  than  to  siiSer  itj  for, 
from  this  admission,  he,  being  entangled  by  you  in  the 
discuHsioii,  has  been  brought  to  a  check,  because  he  waa 
ashamed  to  say  what  he  thought.  For  you,  in  reality, 
Socrates,  while  you  profess  to  be  in  soarch  of  truth,  lead 
to  such  vulgar  and  popular  things  as  these  which  are  not 
beautiful  by  nature,  but  by  law.  For  these  are,  for  tha 
most  part,  contrary  to  each  other,  nature  and  law.  86.  K. 
any  one,  therefore,  is  ashamed,  and  dares  not  say  what  h* 
thinks,  he  is  compelled  to  contradict  himself.  j\nd  yon^ 
having  perceived  this  subtle  distinction,  deal  nnfairly  ia 
the  discussion ;  for,  if  any  one  speaks  of  any  tiling  acooi-d- 
ing  to  law,  you  cunningly  ask  him  about  it  accoi'ding  to 
natni'c ;  and  if  he  speaks  of  things  according  to  nature, 
you  ask  him  about  them  according  to  lawj  aa,  just  noWi 
in  the  present  discussion,  respecting  committing  injnstioa 
and  suffering  it,  when  Polus  spoke  of  that  which  is  mom 
base  according  to  nature,  you  followed  up  the  law  «fl  ifH 
were  according  to  nature ;  for  by  nature  every  thing  is 
more  base  whicli  is  also  worse,  as  to  suffer  injustice;  but 
by  law,  to  commit  it.  For  to  submit  to  injustice  is  not  the 
condition  of  a  man,  bat  of  a  slave,  to  whom  it  is  better  to 
die  than  to  live ;  since,  being  injured  and  disgraced,  he  is 
unable  to  defend  himself,  or  any  one  else  for  whom  he  has 
regard.  But,  I  think,  those  who  make  the  laws  are  the 
weak  and  the  many:  they,  therefore,  make  laws  with  a 
view  to  themselves  and  their  own  advantage,  and  with  the 
same  view  they  bestow  praise  and  impute  blame;  and,  to 
terrify  such  men  as  are  stronger,  and  who  are  able  to  so- 
quive  more,  that  they  may  not  acquire  more  than  them- 
selves, they  say  that  it  is  base  and  unjust  to  obtain  a  so' 
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penority;  and  tliat  to  endeavor  to  acqniro  more  than  otli- 
era  ia  to  commit  injustice.  86.  Foi'  tliey  are  content,  t 
think,  if  they,  being  weakei',  have  an  equal  portion.  For 
this  reason,  therefore,  by  law  it  is  said  to  bo  unjnst  and 
base  to  endeavor  to  posaeaa  more  than  the  many ;  and  they 
call  this  committing  an  injustice.  But  nature  herself,  I 
thinlf,  evinces,  on  t)io  contrary,  that  it  is  just  that  the 
better  should  have  more  than  the  worse,  and  the  more 
powerful  than  the  weaker.  And  it  is  evident  in  many  in- 
Btances  that  it  ia  ao,  both  in  othi-r  animals,  and  in  whole 
citiea  and  races  of  men,  that  the  just  ia  so  settled  tliat  the 
superior  should  rale  over  the  infei-ior,  and  poHsess  more 
than  they.  For,  with  what  justice  did  Xerxes  make  war 
upon  Greece,  or  his  father  on  the  Scythians  P  or  ten  thon- 
sand  other  instances  which  one  might  adduce?  But  I 
think  they  do  these  thinga  according  to  natural  justice, 
and,  by  Jupiter  1  according  to  the  law  of  nature ;  not,  per- 
hapa,  according  to  that  law  which  we  have  framed.  Taking 
the  best  and  strongest  among  ns  fi'om  their  youth,  like 
lions,  we  tame  them  by  iuoantationa  and  juggleries,  telling 
them  that  it  is  right  to  preserve  equality,  and  that  ihie 
is  the  beautiful  and  the  just.  87.  But,  I  think,  if  there 
should  be  a  man  found  with  sufficient  natural  power,  hav" 
ing  shaken  off  all  these  trammels,  and  broken  through), 
and  abandoned,  and  trampled  underfoot  our  written  ordfc 
nances,  and  quackeries,  and  incantations,  and  laws  coik 
trary  to  nature,  he,  from  being  our  slave,  would  rise  ug 
and  prove  himself  oar  master;  and  then  natural  justice 
would  shine  foi'th.  Pindar,  too,  appears  to  me  to  have 
declared  what  I  now  aaaert,  in  the  ode  \n  which  he  says 
that  "law  is  the  king  of  alt,  both  mortals  and  irnmortalsj 
and,"  he  adds,  "he,  with  most  powerful  hand,  makes  uaa 
of  might,  calling  it  right;  and  this  I  infer  from  the  deeds 
of  Hercules,  since  he  drove  away  the  oxen  of  Geryon  un- 
booght."  He  speaks  pretty  much  in  this  manner;  for  I 
do  not  remember  the  ode  by  heart.  He  says,  then,  that 
Hercules  drove  away  the  oxen  of  Geryon,  without  haviiig;_ 
either  bought  them,  or  received  them  as  a  gift — ns  if  this 
were  naliirally  just,  that  both  oxen,  and  all  other  jiosses-t' 
sions,  when  the  property  of  the  worse  and  inferior,  belon" 
to  the  better  and  superior.  Such,  then,  is  the  truth ;  ana 
9* 
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yoo  wtH  lawv  that  it  is  so,  if,  dismissing  philoBOpIiy,  yott 
beuke  Tonreelf  to  greater  things.  86.  For  philosophy, 
Socrates,  is  an  elegant  thiog,  if  one  handles  it  moUersWl^  ia 
Tooib ;  hot  if  one  dwells  upon  it  longer  th:in  is  beoommg, 
U  is  the  rain  of  men.  For  if  a  man  should  have  excelltiilt 
alwlities,  and  should  stndr  philosophy  beyond  ihe  period 
of  yoBth,  be  must  necessarily  become  unskilled  iu  ail  things 
in  which  be  ought  (o  be  skilled,  who  desiics  to  be  &  wor- 
thy, good,  and  distinguished  man.  For  snch  men  ai'e  an- 
fikill^  in  the  laws  of  the  city,  and  iu  those  argnmenta 
which  any  one  must  use  who  is  conversant  with  the  bnai- 
ttesa  transactions  of  men,  both  privately  and  publicly; 
they  are  likewise  alt<^eiber  unskilled  in  human  pleasuroB 
and  desires,  and,  iu  short,  in  the  maiiuera  of  men.  When, 
therefore,  they  engage  in  any  private  or  public  business, 
they  make  themselves  ridiculous,  just  as,  I  think,  politi- 
cians are  ridiculous  when  they  meddle  with  your  dispn- 
tationa  and  ai^uments.  For  that  saying  of  Euripides^  la 
verified :  "  Every  one  shines  Id  this,  and  to  this  applies 
himself,  consuming  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  what- 
ever be  most  exc^"  But  that  wherein  a  man  is  weak 
he  avoids,  and  abuses  it,  and  prai^^es  tbo  other  through 
self-love,  thinking  thereby  to  praise  himself;  but,  I  think, 
the  most  correct  way  is  to  partake  of  both.  89.  Of  phi- 
losophy, indeed,  so  far  as  is  requisite  for  education,  it  ii 
well  to  partake,  nor  is  it  any  disgrace  for  one  who 
young  to  study  philosophy;  but  when  a  mna  who 
reached  an  advanced  age  still  studies  philosophy,  "' 
tcs,  the  thing  becomes  ridiculons ;  and  I  have  \ 
the  same  feeling  toward  those  who  stiidy  phiJi 
to  those  who  stammer  aud  sport.  For,  yrl  ~ 
child  whom  it  still  becomes  to  talk  thus  staitr 
sporting,  I  am  delighted,  and  his  I'lr.ln.'i  ■! 
to  be  graceful  and  liber.'il,  and  suii<  . 
But  when  I  hear  a  little  boy  lall, 
seems  a  disagieeable  thing  f^ 
to  be  ■"' 
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Now,  I  have  this  same  feeling  toward  those  who  study 
philoHOphy,  Fof,  when  I  see  philosophy  in  a  young  man, 
I  aiu  delighted,  aud  it  appears  to  ine  becoming,  ami  I 
consider  snch  a  man  to  be  of  a  liberal  mind;  but  if  he 
does  not  study  philosophy,  I  consider  him  illiberal,  and 
one  wlio  will  never  think  himself  worthy  of  any  noble  or 
generous  action.  When,  however,  I  see  a  man  advanced 
m  years  still  studying  philosophy,  and  not  having  aban- 
doned it,  sucli  a  man,  Socrates,  appears  to  me  to  be  de- 
serving of  stripes.  90.  For,  as  I  just  now  said,  such  a 
man,  even  though  he  has  excellent  abilities,  innst  needs 
become  unmanly  by  avoiding  the  public  places  of  the 
city,  and  the  forum,  in  wbicb,  as  the  poet'  says,  men  ac- 
quire celebrity ;  and,  by  concealing  himself  from  the  pub- 
lic view,  be  passes  the  remaiudcr  of  his  life  with  three  or 
four  boys,  whispering  in  a  corner,  but  never  utters  any 
thing  libei'nl,  great,  and  becoming.  But  I,  Socrates,  am 
very  friendly-disposed  toward  you;  and  I  seem  to  have 
the  same  feeling  as  Zethus  towai'd  Amphion  in  Euripide^ 
whom  I  just  now  mentioned;  for  it  occurs  to  me  to  say 
to  you  the  same  that  he  said  to  his  bi'other, — that  yon 
neglect,  Socrates,  what  you  ought  to  attend  to,  and  sti-ive 
to  adorn  the  nature  of  a  soul  thus  generous  by  a  certain 
juvenile  form ;  nor  in  deliberations  of  justice  are  you  able 
to  advance  an  argument  correctly,  nor  lay  hold  of  what 
is  probable  and  persuasive,  nor  can  you  suggest  vigorous 
advice  for  others.  01.  However,  my  dear  Socrates  (and 
do  not  be  angry  with  me,  for  I  speak  out  of  good-will  to 
yon),  does  it  not  appear  to  you  to  be  base  to  be  in  the 
state  in  which  I  think  yon  are,  and  others  who  continually 
make  too  great  advances  in  ]>hi]osophy  ?  For  now,  if  any 
one  should  arrest  you,  oi-  any  other  of  the  same  character, 
and  should  take  you  to  prison,  asserting  th.it  you  had  act- 
ed unjustly  when  you  had  not,  you  are  aware  yon  would 
not  know  what  to  do  for  yourself;  hut  yon  wonid  lose 
your  head  and  gape,  and  not  have  any  thing  to  say;  and 
when  you  went  into  a  conrt  of  justice,  having  met  with 
a  very  vile  and  despicable  accuser,  yon  would  die,  if  he 
chose  to  charge  you  capitally.  And,  indeed,  Socrates,  how 
can  this  be  wise,  if  any  art,  meeting  with  a  man  of  good 
'  Homer,  "Eiad,"!!.,  111. 
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natural  ability,  renders  him  worse,  and  neither  able  to 
sist  himself,  nor  preserve  either  himself  or  any  one  { 
from  the  greatest  dangers,  bnt  snfEei's  him  to  he  plundered 
of  all  his  substance  by  enemies,  and  to  live  in  the  city 
utterly  without  honor?  Such  a  man  (if  I  may  speat 
aomewhat  rudely)  one  may  slap  on  the  face  with  impunity. 

92.  But,  my  friend,  be  pereuaded  by  me,  and  give  up  con- 
futing; cultivate  harmony  of  conduct,  and  employ  yonr- 
aelf  in  what  will  give  you  a  reputation  for  wisdom ;  leav- 
ing to  others  these  gracefid  subtleties,  whether  it  is  proper 
to  call  them  fi-ivolities,  or  fooleries,  "  by  whieh  von  will 
cbme  to  dwell  in  an  empty  house ;"  and  emulate,  not  men 
who  are  able  to  confute  these  trifling  things,  but  those 
wlio  have  wealth,  renown,  and  many  other  goods. 

Soar.  If  I  happened  to  have  a  golden  soul,  Calliolee,  do; 
you  not  think  I  should  gladly  find  one  of  the  best  of  thoaa^ 
fitonea  by  which  they  test  gold ;  to  whieh  applying  it,  ii(J 
it  should  allow  that  my  soul  was  well  cultivated,  I  shouIA;' 
then  know  for  a  certainty  that  I  was  in  a  good  state, 
that  I  had  no  further  need  of  any  other  test? 

Cal.  Why  do  you  ask  this,  Socrates  ? 

Socr.  I  will  now   tell  you.    I  think  that,  in  meeting 
with  you,  I  have  met  with  this  good-fortune. 

Cal.  Why  so? 

Socr.  I  well  know  that,  if  you  agree  with  me  in  those 
things  which  my  soul  entertains,  such  things  are  the  very 
truth.  For  I  perceive  that  he  who  intends  to  examine  suf- 
ficiently respecting  his  soul,  whether  it  lives  uprightly 
not,  ought  to  possess  three  qualities,  all  which  you  do  pofr 
Bess — namely,  science,  benevolence,  and  freedom  of  apeeof ' 

93.  For  I  meet  with  many  who  are  not  able  to  test  in  _ 
through  not  being  wise  as  you  are ;  bnt  others  are  wise,  iff 
deed,  but  are  not  willing  to  speak  the  truth  to  me,  because 
they  are  not  concerned  about  me  as  you  ai'e.     Thus  these 
two  strangers,  Gorglns  and  Folus,  ai'e  indeed  wise,  and  my 
friends;  but  they  are  delicient  in  freedom  of  speech,  and  a 
more  bashful  than  is  proper.     For  how  should  it  be  othi 
wise?  since  they  have  reached  such  a  piteh  of  b.ishfulni 
that,  through  shamefacedneas,  each  of  them  dares  to 
tradict  himself  before  many  persons,  anil  this  on  the  rai 
important  subjects.    Tou,  however,  possess  all  these  qni 
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ties,  which  l>ie  niliers  have  not  For  yon  are  hoth  w 
instructed,  as  ninny  of  tlie  Alhenians  will  affirm,  arni  ( 
well-disposed  towwrd  me.  What  proof  do  I  use?  I  know, 
CallicleB,  that  you  four  have  studied  wisdom  together — 
you,  Tiaander  the  Aphidnffian,  Andron,  sou  of  Audrotion, 
and  Kausu^ydes  the  Cholargean ;  and  I  once  heard  you 
deliberating  how  far  wisdom  ought  to  be  cultivated,  and 
I  know  that  this  opinion  prevailed  among  you,  that  you 
should  not  endeavor  to  study  philosophy  wilb  great  acca- 
racy;  but  you  advised  each  other  to  be  cautious,  lest,  by  b* 
coming  more  wise  than  is  proper,  you  should  destroy  yoaiv  J 
selves  without  perceiving  it.  94.  Since,  then,  I  hear  yoit  ] 
giving  me  the  very  same  advice  that  you  gave  to  your 
most  intimate  friends,  it  is  to  me  a  sufficient  proof  that 
you  are  really  well-disposed  towaid  me.  Moreover,  that 
you  are  able  to  speak  boldly,  and  not  be  ashamed,  both 
yourself  say,  and  the  speech  which  you  just  now  made 
evinces.  The  case  is  evidently  this,  n'itb  reference  to  our 
present  discussion, — if  you  shall  agree  with  ine  in  any 
thing,  in  our  argument,  that  point  will  have  been  snffi- 
cienlly  examined  by  you  and  me,  and  it  will  be  no  longer 
necessary  to  put  it  to  another  test.  For  you  would  iievei" 
have  assented  to  it,  either  through  deficiency  of  wisdom, 
or  excess  of  bashfulness.  Nor,  again,  would  you  have  as- 
sented in  order  to  deceive  nie ;  for  you  are  my  friend,  as 
you  have  yourself  said.  In  reality,  therefore,  your  and  my 
assent  wil!  have  reached  the  peH'ect  truth.  But  the  moat 
beautiful  consideration  of  all,  Callicles,  with  respect  to  the 
things  about  which  you  have  reproved  me,  is  that^— namely, 
what  kind  of  person  a  man  ought  to  be,  what  be  ought  to 
study,  aod  how  far,  both  when  he  is  advanced  in  life  and 
when  he  is  young.  "F-or,_wit_b_refip*(ot  to -nxj'aelftil.I  do 
any^tbinj^in  iny  life  not -rightly  ^bB-assared -that- I^do  Tlota. 
err  wiUinglyjbut  ihrojjeb.my^iwiijgnorimce.  95.  Do  you, 
tKerefore,as  you  liave  begun  to  advise  me,  not  desist,  but 
show  me  clearly  what  it  is  that  I  ought  to  study,  and  in 
what  way  I  may  nccotnpliah  it.  And  if  you  find  me  now  as- 
senting to  you,  but  in  time  to  come  not  dobig  the  things  to 
wbich.I  have  assented,  then  consider  me  as  utterly  stupid, 
and  thenceforth  give  me  no  more  advice,  as  being  a  man 
altogether  worthless.    But  repeat  it  to  rae  again  from  the 
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beginning.  How  say  yoa  and  Pindar  is  the  case  with  ns^  I 
urai  juBtice?  is  it  that  the  snpoinoi"  shonld  take  by  fores 
from  the  inferior,  and  that  the  better  should  I'nle  over  the 
worse,  and  that  the  more  excellent  should  have  more  than 
the  depraved  ?  Do  yon  say  that  the  just  is  any  thing  else 
than  this?  or  do  I  remember  rightly? 

Cal.  These  tilings  I  said  then,  ami  I  say  now. 

Soar.  But  do  you  call  the  same  person  better  and  sap< 
rior?     For  I  was  not  able  at  the  time  to  understand  yoi^] 
what  you  meant:  whuther  do  you  call  the  stronger  supe- 
rior, and  must  the  weaker  submit  to  the  stronger;  as  yoii 
seemed  to  me  to  intini:ite  when  yon  said  that  great  cities 
attack  little  ones  by  natural  justice,  because  they  are  supa- 
rior  and  stronger;  as  if  the  superior,  the  stronger,and  tllflj 
better  were  the  same;  or  is  it  possible  to  be  better  and4 
at  the  same  time  inferior  and  weaker,  and  to  bo  aiiperiorj  I 
but  more  depraved  ?  or  is  there  the  same  definition  of  ths  1 
better  and  the  superior?    Define  this  clearly  for  me:  are  I 
the  superior  the  better,  and  tJie  stronger  the  same,  or  dif-  1 
ferent? 

Cal,  Then,  I  tell  you  clearly  that  they  ai-e  the  same. 

96.  Socr.  Are  not,  then,  the  many,  by  nature,  superior  to  I 
one,  since  they  establish  laws  for  the  one,  as  yon  jast  now  .1 
said? 

Oal.  How  can  it  be  otherwise? 

Socr.  The  laws,  then,  of  the  many  are  those  of  such  as  1 
are  superior? 

Cai.  Certainly. 

Socr.  Therefore,  of  the  better?  For,  according  to  yonr  J 
account,  the  superior  are  far  bettor. 

Cal.  Yes. 

Socr.  Are  not,  then,  their  laws,  by  natui-e,  beautiful,  I 
since  they  are  superior? 

Cat,  I  admit  it. 

Socr.  Now,  do  not  the  many  think  thus,  as  you  just  now 
said,  that  it  is  just  to  possess  the  equal,  and  that  it  is  more 
base  to  injure  than  to  be  injured?  Is  this  so,  or  not? 
And  take  care  that  you  are  not  detected  here  in  being 
shamefaced.  Do  the  many  think,  or  not,  that  to  possess 
the  equal,  but  not  more,  is  just  ?  and  that  it  is  more  baM  J 
to  injure  than  to  bo  injured?     Do  not  refuse  me  a 
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awer  to  this,  Callicles,  in  order  that,  if  yon  agree  with  m 
I  may  be  confii-med  ia  my  opiTiioTi  by  you,  seeing  that 
man  competent  to  decide  has  agreed  with  ine. 

97.  Cal.  The  many,  then,  do  think  thus. 

Soar,  Not,  therefoi-e,  by  law  only,  but  by  nnture  also,  it 
is  more  base  to  injure  than  to  be  injured,  and  just  to  pos- 
sess the  equal.  So  that  yon  appear  not  to  have  spoken 
the  truth  before,  nor  to  accuse  me  rightly,  in  saying  that 
law  and  nature  are  contrary  to  each  other,  and  that  I, 
knowing  this,  deal  unfairly  in  the  discussion, — if  any  one 
speaks  according  to  nature,  by  leading  him  to  law,  and 
if  any  one  speaks  according  to  law,  by  leading  him  to 
nature. 

Cat.  This  man  will  not  cease  trifling.  Tell  me  Socra- 
tes, are  you  not  ashamed,  at  your  agfl,  to  catch  at  words, 
and,  if  any  one  makes  a  mistake  in  an  expression,  to  con- 
sider it  an  unexpected  gain  ?  For,  do  you  think  that  by 
the  superior  I  mean  any  thing  else  than  the  better?  Did 
I  not  tell  yon  long  since  that  I  consider  the  better  and  the 
superior  to  be  the  same?  Do  you  suppose  I  mean  that  if 
a  crowd  of  slaves,  and  all  sorts  of  men  of  no  worth,  except 
perhaps  for  bodily  strength,  should  meet  together,  that 
what  they  should  say'  would  be  legal  institutions" 

Soa-.  Be  it  so,  moat  wise  Callicles :  is  that  your  mean-, 
ing? 

C<ii.  Certainly. 

98.  Socr.  ButI,  sir,  long  since  suspected  that  you  meant 
some  such  thing  by  the  superior ;  and  therefore  I  repeat 
the  question,  desiring  to  understand  cleai'ly  what  you  dO' 
mean;  for  yon  surely  do  not  think  that  two  are  better 
than  one,  nor  that  your  slaves  are  better  than  yon  because 
they  are  stronger  than  you.  Tell  me,  then,  from  the  be- 
ginning, whom  yon  mean  by  the  better,  since  you  do  not 
mean  the  stronger.  And,  my  admirable  friend,  teach  mo 
in  the  outset  in  a  milder  manner,  that  I  may  not  leave  yon. 

Cal.  Ton  are  bantering,  Socrates. 

Socr.  By  Zethus  !  no,  Callicles,  in  whose  name  you  jnst 
now  bantered  me  a  good  deal.  But  come ;  tell  me  who 
do  yon  mean  are  the  better? 
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Cid.  I  mean  the  more  excellent. 

Socr.  You  see,  tlien,  that  you  yourself  speak  words,  but 
explain  nothing.  Will  you  not  tell  me,  whether  by  the 
better  aud  superior  you  mean  the  more  wise,  or  some 
others  ? 

Cai.  But,  by  Jupiter  !  I  mtiau  these,  certainly. 

99.  Socr.  Often,  therefore,  according  to  your  account, 
one  wise  man  is  superior  to  ten  thousand  that  are  not 
wise;  and  it  is  right  that  he  should  govern,  and  they  be 
governed,  and  that  the  governor  should  have  move  thau 
the  governed.  For  you  appear  to  me  to  wish  to  say  this 
(and  I  do  not  catch  at  expreseions),  if  one  mao  is  superior 
to  ten  thousand. 

Cai.  That  is  what  I  mean.  For  I  think  this  ts  just  by 
nature,  that  the  better  and  the  more  wise  should  both  gov- 
ern and  have  more  than  the  vporlhless. 

Socr.  Stop  there.  What,  then,  do  yon  now  aay  ?  If  we 
wei'e  in  the  same  place,  as  we  now  are,  many  men  togeth- 
er, and  had  in  common  abundance  of  nic.it  and  drink,  and 
were  men  of  various  descriptions,  noAne  strong,  others 
weak,  aud  one  of  us,  being  a  physician,  should  happen  to 
be  more  wise  respecting  these  things,  and  should  be  (ns  is 
likely)  stronger  than  some,  and  weaker  than  others,  will  it 
not  follow  that  this  man  who  is  wiser  than  we  are  will  bo 
bettor  and  superior  with  respect  to  these  things  ? 

Cai,  Certainly, 

Soa:  Should  he,  therefore,  have  more  of  these  meats  . 
than  we,  because  he  is  better  ?  Or,  because  he  is  chief, 
ought  he  not  to  distribute  the  whole,  but,  in  consuming 
and  using  them  for  his  own  body,  not  take  moi-e  than  oth- 
ers under  pain  of  inj'ary  to  himself,  but  should  have  mora 
than  some,  and  less  than  others;  aud  if  he  should  happen 
to  be  the  weakest  of  all,  though  the  best,  he  must  hava 
least  of  ail,  Callicles  ?     Is  it  not  so,  my  friend  ? 

100.  Cai.  You  speak  of  meats  and  drinks,  and  physi- 
cians, aud  such  trifles ;  but  I  do  not  speak  of  these. 

Socr.  Whether,  then,  do  you  say  that  the  more  wise  is  | 
better  P     Grant  or  deny. 
Gdl.  I  do. 
Socr,  And  do  you  not  say  that  the  better  ought  to  h; 


Cal,  Kot  of  meata  and  drinks. 

Socr.  I  understand.  But  perhaps  of  clothes,  and  the  I 
most  skillful  weaver  should  have  the  largest  gai'uient,  and  j 
go  about  most  abundantly  and  beautifully  clad. 

Cal.  What  garments  do  you  mean  ? 

Soar.  And  with  respect  to  shoes,  it  is  clear  that  he  who  ] 
ia  more  skilled  and  beet  should  have  more  than  others; 
the  shoe-maker,  perhaps,  ought  to  walk  about  with  the    ' 
largest  and  greatest  number  of  shoes. 

Cal.  What  shoes?     Are  you  still  trifling? 

Socr.  But  if  you  do  not  mean  such  things,  perhaps  yoa  ' 
do  the  following:  for  instance,  that  a  husbandman,  wise  ' 
and  skilled  in  the  cultivation  of  land,  should  perhaps  have 
more  seeds  than  others,  and  use  as  much  as  possible  on    < 
his  own  land. 

101.  Oal.  How  constantly  you  repeat  the  same  things^ 
Socrates. 

Socr.  Not  only  so,  Callicles,  but  on  the  same  subject. 

Cal.  By  the  gods  I  you  never  cease  t:ilking  about  shoe- 
makers, fullers,  cooks,  and  physicians ;  as  if  our  discourse 
wei-c  about  them. 

Socr.  Will  you  not  tell  me,  then,  with  respect  to  what 
things  a  person  should  be  superior  and  more  wise,  who, 
having  more  tiian  others,  justly  has  more?  Will  you  nei- 
ther permit  me  to  suggest,  nor  say  yourself? 

Cal.  But  I  have  said  some  time  since.  First,  by  the 
superior  I  do  not  mean  shoe-makers  or  cooks,  but  thoss  , 
who  are  skilled  in  the  affairs  of  a  city,  in  what  way  they  ( 
can  be  well  administered ;  and  not  only  skilled,  but  also  I 
brave,  able  to  accomplish  what  they  have  conceived,  and  ' 
who  do  not  fail  through  effeminacy  of  soul, 

Socr.  Do  you  see,  most  excellent  Callicles,  that  you  do  , 
not  make  the  same  objection  to  me  that  I  do  lo  you? 
For  you  allege  that  I  always  say  the  same  things,  and 
blame  me  for  it;  and  I,  on  the  contrary,  complain  of  yoa 
that  you  never  s.iy  the  same  things  on  the  same  subjects; 
but  at  one  time  you  define  the  better  and  the  supenor  tO 
be  the  stronger,  and  at  another  time  the  more  wise,  and  j 
now,  again,  you  come  with  something  else;  and  certain  I 
persons  that  are  braver  are  said  by  you  to  be  the  superior  1 
and  better.     But,  my  friend,  tell  me  once  for  all,  whom  I 
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you    call  the  better  and   Btipei'ior,  and    in   reference 
what. 

102.  Cal.  I  have  already  said  that  they  are  Buch  as 
wise  and  brave,  with  respect  to  the  affairs  of  a  city.  For  I 
it  belongs  to  them  to  govern  cities;  and  it  is  just  that  J 
they  should  have  more  than  others,  the  governors  than  a 
the  governed. 

Soer.  But  what,  my  friend?  as  governing  themselve 
or  being  governed? 

Cal.  What  mean  you  ? 

8ocr.  I  mean  that  each  person  governs  himself, 
there  no  occasion  for  this,  that  a  man  should  govern  him- 
self, bnt  only  others? 

Cal.  What  do  you  mean  by  governing  himself? 

8ocr.  Nothing  uncommon ;  but  as  men  frequently  say 
that  a  man  is  temperate,  and  master  of  himself,  controlling  ] 
the  pleasures  and  desires  that  are  within  himself.  I 

Vol.  How  ridiculous  you  are  I     By  the  temperate  yoa 
mean  the  foolish. 

Socr.  How  otherwise?     There  is  no  one   but  would    i 
know  that  that  is  my  meaning.' 

Cal.  Most  assuredly,  Socrates ;  since  bow  can  a  man 
happy  who  is  a  slave  to  any  one?  But  this  it  is  which  is  ^ 
beautiful,  and  just  according  to  natui-e,  and  wbieh  I  now 
freely  tell  you — namely,  that  a  man  who  lives  riglitly  should 
suffer  his  desires  to  be  as  great  as  possible,  and  sliould 
not  restrain  tlicm;  but  should  be  able,  when  they  are  at 
their  height,  to  minister  to  them  by  his  courage  and  pru- 
dence, and  satisfy  each  desire  as  it  spi-ings  up.  103.  This,  j 
however,  I  think,  is  not  possible  for  the  generality  of  men ;  ■ 
wherefore  they  blame  such  pereous  through  shame,  to 
conceal  their  own  impotency,  and  say  that  intemperance  \ 
is  base ;  as  I  said  before,  enslaving  men  of  a  better  nature,  ' 
snd  themselves  not  being  able  to  satisfy  their  own  pleas-  , 
nres,  they  praise  temperance  and  justice,  on  account  of  . 
theii'  own  effeminacy.  For  to  those  whom  it  has  befallen 
from  the  first  either  to  be  the  sons  of  kings,  or  who  are  i 
able  by  nature  to  procure  for  themselves  a  government,  or  i 


_'  I  hnvB  folloned  SlnUhniim' 
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tyranny,  or  dynasty,  what  can  be  more  disgracefal  a 
base  than  temperance — who,  when  it  is  in  tbeir  power 
enjoy  the  good  things  of  this  life,  and  no  one  binders 
thena,  impose  a  master  on  themselves,  the  law,  discourse, 
and  censure  of  the  mnltitnde?  Or  how  should  they  be 
otherwise  than  misei'able  through  the  beauty  of  iiistice 
and  temperance,  while  they  imparl  no  more  to  their  ri'iends 
than  to  their  enemies;  and  this  though  llieyhave  supi-eme 
power  in  their  own  city  ?  Thus,  tlien,  it  stands  with  the 
trEith,  Socrates,  which  you  say  you  are  in  search  of — lux- 
ury, intemperance,  and  libeity— if  they  have  the  proper 
^ds,  these  are  virtue  and  felicity ;  but  all  those  other  fine 
things,  those  compacts  contrai'y  to  nature,  are  extrava- 
gances of  men,  and  of  no  value. 

104.  Socr.  Not  at  all  ignobly,  Calliclesj  have  you  ex- 
pressed your  opinions,  speaking  freely ;  for  you  now  plain- 
ly say  what  others  think,  indeed,  but  are  unwilling  to  say, 
I  beg  of  yon,  therefore,  on  no  account  to  relax,  in  order 
that  it  may  really  become  evident  how  we  ought  to  live. 
Come,  tell  me :  Do  you  say  that  our  desires  ought  not  to 
be  checked,  if  one  intends  to  be  suuh  as  one  ought,  and 
that,  suffering  them  to  be  as  great  as  possible,  one  ought 
to  provide  tor  their  satisfaction  from  every  possible 
Bource,  and  that  this  constitutes  virtue  ? 

Cai.  I  do  say  so. 

Socr.  They,  therefore,  who  need  nothing  are  not  rightly 
said  to  be  happy. 

Cal.  For  thus  stones  and  the  dead  would  be  most  happy. 

Socr.  But,  indeed,  even  as  you  say,  life  is  grievous. 
For,  in  truth, I  shonld  not  wonder  if  Euripides  speaks  the 
truth  when  he  says, "  Who  knows  whether  to  live  is  not 
death,  and  to  die,  life?"  And  we,  perhaps,  are  realty  dead  ; 
as  I  have  heard  from  one  of  the  wise  that  we  are  now 
dead,  and  that  the  body  ia  our  sepulchre,  and  that  the  part 
of  the  soul  in  wbioh  the  desires  are  is  of  such  a  nature 
that  it  uan  be  persuaded  difierent  ways,  and  change  up- 
ward and  downward ;  and  this,  some  skillful  man,  perhaps 
a  Sicilian  or  Italinn,  turning  into  a  fable  by  a  slight  change 
of  the  word,*  called  a  cask,  from  its  being  credulous 

'  Tlie  English  kngiinge  docs  not  enable  a  tTHnnlator  lo  preserve  t^  '■ 
piny  on  the  words  ffiBiii'iii'  and  iriflof,  nor  tha  eqnivaC[ue  in  d/iuijrouft  f 
wliich  meaai  "leaky," as  well  as  "uninitiated." 
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easily  persaaded,  but  the  foolisli  he  called  uninitiated.  He 
further  compared  that  part  of  the  soul  of  the  uninitiated 
in  whicli  the  desires  are— namely,  its  inteniperat*  and  un- 
closed part — to  a  pierced  caelt,  on  account  of  its  ineatia- 
ble  greediness.  105,  This  man,  too,  quite  contrary  to  you, 
Callicles,  shows  that  of  those  in  Hades  (meaning  llieieby 
the  invisible  world),  the  most  niiaerable  must  be  the  niiin- 
itiated,  and  that  they  carry  water  to  a  perforated  cask  by 
a  eimilarly  perforated  sieve.  The  sieve,  as  he  who  spoke 
to  me  said,  is  the  soul.  But  he  likened  the  sonl  of  the 
foolish  to  a  sieve,  as  being  perforated,  and  not  able  to  i-e- 
tain  any  thing,  through  incredulity  and  forgetful ness.  This, 
pi-obably,  is  somewhat  absurd ;  nevei'theless,  it  shows  that 
by  proof  of  which  I  wish,  if  by  any  means  I  can,  to  per- 
suade you  to  change  your  opinion,  and  to  prefer  to  an  in  J 
satiable  and  intemperate  life  one  that  is  well  regulate^  1 
and  that  is  satisfied  and  contented  with  the  things  tfasfi-^ 
arc  from  time  to  time  present.  But  do  I  persuade  you  at  ' 
all,  and  do  you  change  your  opinion,  and  admit  that  the 
moderate  are  more  hap])y  than  the  intemperate?  Or  have 
I  produced  no  impression;  and,  though  I  tell  you  many 
such  fableSj  will  you  not  be  any  the  more  disf 
change  your  opinion  ? 

Co/.  In  this  you  have  spoken  more  truly,  Socrates. 

106.  Socr.  Come,  then,  I  will  mention  to  you  anotM 
similitude  from  the  same  school  as  the  preoe" 
consider  whether  you  would  speak  thus  of  t 
life,  the  temperate  and  the  intemperate,  uif ' 
each  many  casks ;  and  that  tlini*<>  nf  oup  wt 
full,  one  of  wine,  another  of  !,■■■    ■ 
many  others  of  other  things;  : 
were  rare,  and  difficult  to  be  "'■ 

Eroeured  by  many  iiri'I  -'"v.-t.  .  .  m    . 

aving  filled  hia  cask-^,  ;  -mh  ti 

all  couoerned  about  tln-^ 
the  fountains  of  the  >iI1k 
ti>  Ih>  jiniciired.  thi 
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snade  you  at  all,  by  relating  these  things,  to  grant  that  a 
moderate  life  is  better  than  an  intemperate  one,  or  do  I 
not  persuade  you? 

dal.  Tou  do  not  persuade  me,  Socrates.  For  he  that 
has  SJIed  his  casks  has  no  longer  any  pleasure ;  but  this  is, 
what  I  just  now  mentioned,  to  live  like  a  stone,  when  he 
has  filled  them,  neither  rejoicing  any  more  nor  grieving; 
but  a  pleasant  life  consists  in  as  much  flowing  in  as  poa- 
sible. 

107.  Socr.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  necessary,  if  much  flows 
in,  that  much  also  should  go  out,  and  that  there  should 
be  certain  large  holes  for  its  flowing  out? 

Cal.  Certainly. 

SocT.  You  speak  now  of  the  life  of  a  sea-lark,'  and  not 
of  a  corpse  or  a  stone.  But  tell  nic :  Do  you  mean  sucb  a 
thing  as  being  bungiy,  and,  when  bungiy,  eating  f 

Gnl.  I  do. 


eires,  and,  having  the  power  to  do  so,  satisfies  them,  lives 
a  joyful  and  happy  life. 

Soar.  Well  done,  my  excellent  friend  !  Proceed  as  you 
have  begun,  and  take  care  not  to  be  ashamed.  But  it  is 
right,  too,  as  it  seems,  that  neither  should  I  be  ashamed. 
And,  first  of  all,  tell  mo  if,  when  a  man  who  is  scabby,  and 
itches,  is  able  to  scratch  himself  without  stint,  and  passes 
hia  life  in  scratching  himself,  this  is  to  live  happily  ? 

Cal.  How  absurd  you  are,  Socrates,  and  a  mei'e  babbler ! 

Socr.  Hence  it  is,  Calhcles,  tliat  I  have  astonished  Po- 
lus  and  Gorgias,  and  made  them  ashamed.  You,  how- 
ever, will  not  oe  astonished  nor  ashamed,  for  yon  are  cour- 
Ikgeons;  but  only  answer  me. 

108.   Cal.  I  say,  then,  that  he  who   soratchea   himself    , 
lives  pleasantly. 

8oer,  Therefore,  if  pleasantly,  also  happily? 

Cal.  Certainly. 

Socr.  Will  this  be  the   case  if  he  only  itches  i 
head,  or  must  I  ask  you  still  further  ?    Cousider,  Callieles,  I 

'  XopaJpiic,  a  bird  whicli  Aiistotle  tells  us  ("  Ili 
L)  "appears  in  tho  nigln,  and  rims  off  in  tbe  day."    Sea 
"Birds  of  Aris[ophaneB,"aot  L,  sc.  i. 


what  answer  yon  would  give  if  any  one  aata  yon  respeot-  J 
iug  all  the  parts  of  the  body  in  successioo.  And  to  take  I 
that  which  is  the  chief  of  all,  is  not  the  life  of  catamites  I 
dreadf  ulj  base,  and  wretched  ?  Will  you  dare  to  call  tbem .] 
happy,  if  they  have  what  they  desire,  without  stiuti' 

Cal.  Are  yon  not  ashamed,  Socrates,  to  lead  the  discus*  1 
Bion  to  such  subjects?  I 

8ocr.  Do  I  lead  it  hither,  noble  sii'?  Or  does  he  who  \ 
asaerta  thus  broadly  that  such  as  rejoice,  in  whatever  way  i 
they  rejoice,  are  happy,  and  does  not  distinguish  between  1 
pleasures,  what  are  good  and  what  arc  bad?  But  tell  me  ] 
further  still,  whether  do  you  say  that  the  pleasant  and  the 
good  are  the  same,  or  that  there  is  something  pleasant 
which  is  not  good  ?  I 

Cal.  In  oi'der  that  my  argument  may  not  contradict  it- 
self if  I  should  say  they  are  diffei-cnt,  I  say  that  they  are  I 
the  same.  1 

109.  Socr.  Ton  subvert  your  fonner  statements,  C alii-  I 
oles,  and  no  longer  search  for  the  truth  with  me  properly, 
if  you  speak  contrary  to  your  real  opinion, 

Cal.  And  you  do  the  same,  Socrates. 

Soer.  Neither,  then,  do  I  act  rightly,  if  I  do  so,  nor  do 
you.  But,  good  sir,  consider  whether  to  rejoice  in  any 
way  be  not  good.  For  it  is  clear  that  many  base  conse- 
quences, which  were  juat  now  hinted  at,  will  follow,  if  this 
should  be  the  case,  and  many  others  besides. 

Cal.  As  you  think,  at  least,  Socrates. 

Socr.  Do  you  in  reality,  Oallioles,  persist  in  your  ai 
tion? 

Cal.  I  do. 

Socr.  Shall  we,  then,  enter  on  the  discussion  as  if  you  I 
were  in  earn  oat  ?  ' 

Cal.  Most  certainly. 

Socr.  Come,  then,  since  yon  are  of  that  opinion,  explainJ 
this  to  me.    Do  you  call  science  any  thing? 

Cal.  I  do. 

Soer.  And  did  you  not  just  now  say  that  there  is  a  cer- 
tain courage  joined  with  science. 

Cal.  I  did  say  so. 

Soer.  Did  you  speak  of  these  two  as  if  courage  were  ] 
different  from  science? 
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Cal.  Certainly. 

Soar.  Bnt  what?  Are  pleasure  and  ecienco  tho  same, 
or  different? 

Cal.  Different,  snrely,  most  wise  friend. 
Socr.  Is  courage  also  different  from  pleasure? 
Cal.  XTndoubtedly. 

110.  iSoer.  Come,  then,  let  ns  retain  these  things  in  our 
memory — that  Callicles  of  Achame  said  that  the  pleasant 
and  the  good  are  the  same,  but  that  science  and  courage 
are  different  both  from  each  other  and  the  good. 

Cal.  But  Socrates  of  Alopecia  does  not  agree  to  thisj 
does  he  agree  ? 

Sow.  He  does  not  agree ;  and,  I  think,  neither  will  Calli- 
clea,  when  he  has  rightly  examined  himself.  For,  tell  ra^ 
do  you  not  think  that  those  wlio  faro  well  are  affected  ia 
a  manner  quite  contrary  to  those  who  fare  ill  P 

Cal.  I  do. 

Socr,  If  these,  therefore,  are  contrary  to  each  oth  er,  is  it 
not  necessai-y  that  the  case  should  he  the  same  with  them 
as  it  ia  with  health  and  disease  ?  For,  surely,  a  man  is  not 
at  the  same  time  well  and  diseased,  nor  at  the  same  time 
separated  from  health  and  disease. 

Cal.  How  say  yoii? 

-Socr.  For  instance,  take  any  part  of  tho  body  you 
please,  and  consider.  Has  not  a  man  sometimes  a  disease 
in  the  eyes  which  is  called  ophthalmia  ? 

Cal.  Undoubtedly. 

Socr.  Andhiseyes,  surely,  are  not  at  the  same  time  well? 

Cal.  Certainly  not. 

Socr.  But  what?  When  he  is  freed  from  the  ophthal- 
mia, does  he,  then,  also  lose  the  health  of  his  eyes,  and,  in 
a  word,  is  he  at  the  same  time  freed  from  both  ? 

Cal.  By  no  means. 

Socr.  For  that,  I  think,  would  be  wonderful  and  absurd. 
Would  it  not? 

Gal.  Assuredly. 

111.  Socr.  Butjl  think, he  alternately  receives  one  and 
loses  the  other. 

Gal.  I  admit  it. 

Socr.  And  will  it  not  be  the  same  with  regard  to 
strength  and  weakness  ? 
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Cal.  Yes. 

Socr.  And  swiftness  and  slowness  ? 

CaL  Certainly. 

Socr.  And  with  respect  to  things  good  and  happiness, 
and  their  contraries,  things  evil  and  wretchedness,  does  he 
receive  and  part  from  each  of  these  alternately  ? 

Col,  Most  assuredly. 

Socr,  If,  therefore,  we  should  find  certain  things  which 
a  man  at  the  same  time  pai*ts  from  and  possesses,  it  is 
clear  that  these  would  not  be  both  good  and  evil.  Do  we 
agree  to  this  ?     Consider  well,  and  answer  me. 

Cal.  I  agree  entirely. 

SocT.  Let  us,  then,  recur  to  what  was  before  agreed  on. 
Did  you  say  that  to  be  hungry  is  pleasant,  or  painful  ?  I 
mean  the  very  fact  of  being  hungry. 

Gal,  I  said  it  was  painful ;  though  to  eat  when  hungry 
is  pleasant. 

Socr,  I  understand  you :  but  to  be  hungry  of  itself  is 
painful,  is  it  not  so  ? 

Cah  I  admit  it 

8ocT,  And  also  to  be  thirsty  ? 

Cat,  Assuredly. 

112.  ^ocr.  Whether,  then,  shall  I  ask  you  any  more 
questions  ?  Or  do  you  allow  that  all  want  and  desire  are 
painful  ? 

Cal,  I  allow  it ;  so  do  not  ask. 

Socr,  Be  it  so.     And  do  you  not  say  that  for  a  man  to 
drink  when  he  is  thirsty  is  pleasant  ? 

Gal,  I  do. 

Socr,  In  the  instance,  then,  of  which  you  are  speaking, 
to  be  thirsty  is,  doubtless,  painful  ? 

Gal,  Yes. 

Socr,  But  to  drink  is  the  satisfying  of  a  want,  and  a 
pleasure  ? 

Gal,  Yes. 

Socr,  Therefore,  as  to  drinking,  you  say  that  the  man 
rejoices  ? 

Gal,  Certainly. 

Socr,  But  as  to  being  thirsty  ? 

Gal,  I  say — 

Socfr,  That  he  suffers  pain  ? 


Cal.  Yea. 

Socr.  Do  you  pei-ceive,theu,  what  follows?  that  you  Bay 
he  who  k  in  pain  at  the  a.inie  time  vejoiccB,  when  you  wxf  • 
that  he  who  va  thirsty  driulcs.     And  does  not  this  happen 
at  tlie  same  place  and  time  with  respect  either  to  th( 
or  body,  whiehevei-  yoii  plesiae  ?    For  I  think  there 
difference.     Is  this  au,or  not? 

C<d.  It  is. 

So<^.  Yon  admitted,  however,  that  it  was  impossible 
for  one  who  fares  well  at  the  same  time  to  fare  ill. 

Cal.  I  allow  it. 

Socr.  But  you  have  granted  that  it  is  possible  for  one 
who  is  in  pain  to  rejoice. 

Cal.  It  appears  bo. 

Soce.  To  rejoice,  therefore,  is  not  to  fare  well,  nor  to  I 
be  in  pain,  ill;  so  that  the  pleasaut  is  different  from  the  ' 
good? 

Cal.  I  know  not  what  snbtlctiea  you  are  using,  Socrates. 

113.  Soar.  You  know,  though  you  pretend  not,  Calliclea. 

Cat.  Proceed  still  further,  trifling  as  you  are,  that  you 
may  know  how  wise  you  are  who  take  upon  yourself  to 
admonish  me. 

Soer.  Does  not  each  of  us  at  the  same  time  cease  to  he 
thirsty,  and  to  receive  pleasure  from  driyking? 

CeA.  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean. 

Gorg.  Say  not  so,  Calliclea ;  but  answer  for  our  sakes,  I 
that  the  discnssion  may  be  brought  to  a  conclusion. 

Gal.  But  this  ia  always  the  way  with  Socrates,  Gorgias; 
he  asks  tnfling  questions,  and  things  that  are  of  uo  con- 
sequence, and  then  refutes  them. 

Gorg.  But  what  difference  does  that  make  to  you?   ' 
That  is  uo  concern  at  all  of  youra ;  but  auffer  Socrates  t 
argue  in  whatever  way  he  pleaaea. 

C<d.  Ask,  then,  these  tiiSing  and  petty  questions,  since  I 
Gorgias  thinks  proper. 

SocT.  You  are  happy,  Callicles,  in  that  you  1 
initiated  in  the  great  mysteries  before  you  wei-e  in  the    ' 
fimali :  but  I  thought  that  was  not  allowed.     Answer  me^  \ 
then,  from  the  point  where  you  left  off :  Does  not  each  of 
us  at  the  same  time  cease  to  be  thirsty,  and  to  receive 
pleasure  ? 
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Ccd.  I  admit  it. 

Soar.  And  does  not  one  cease  to  be  hungrj',  ■ 
other  desires  and  pleasures  at  the  same  time '} 

Cai.  Such  ia  the  case. 

Socr.  Does  one  not,  then,  at  the  satnE<  t.m\<j.  ■.-. 
both  pains  aud  pleasures? 

Oal  Yes. 

114,  Socr.  However,  one  does  not  at  \\y 
to  experience  good  and  evil,  as  you  :,■ 
do  yon  not  admit  itP 

Ual.  I  do.    Bat  what  then  ? 

Socr.  It  follows,  niyfriend, that  C" 
saitio  with  sucii  as  are  pleasant,  iini- 
as  are  painful.     For,  from  thcM  <" 
time,  but  not  from  those, beeauKc  ii' 
therefore,  can  pleasant  things  1 1. 
are  good,  or  painful  thing*  m  ■ ' 
if  you  please,  consider  it  in  ti. 
are  not  even  thus  ^reed  m  i 
Do  you  not  cal!  the  good  j:  ■ 
things,  just  as  yon  oaU  tlio- 
present  ? 

Cul.  I  do. 

Socr.  But  what?    Dn  : 
good  men?    For  yoi 
the  brave  and  pruiin-. 
good? 

Cal.  Certninlv. 

Soer.  BtU  \i'i 
nuderfitaudiii.: 

Cal.  I  }!:.■. 

Socr.  Av- 
Standing  r 

Cal.  I  ■ 

Socr.  N' 

Cal.  I  ha^ 

Socr. 
intellect  gria 

Cai.  I  haf 

115.  ; 

wise  or  t 


not  muoli  difference. 


igh.     In 


:  have 


you  ever  seen  a  i 


!  of  the  enemr,  ■, 
ore,  the  cowards  ■ 


Col.  I  think  ther 

SocT.  That  ia  eu 
coward  ? 

Cal.  Most  assuredly, 

Soer.  What  tlien  ?  On  the  deparlui 
which  appeared  to  you  to  rejoice  the  n 
or  the  brave? 

Cal.  Both  appeared  to  me  to  rejoice  more ;  or,  if  not,  i 
in  nearly  the  Game  degree.  I 

Socr.  It  ia  of  no  cousequeTioe.     Cowards,  then,  also  re- 
joice? 

Gal.  Veiy  mnch  ao,  , 

Socr.  And  the  I'uolish,  as  it  seems  ? 

Cal.  Yes. 

Socr.  Bat,  when  the  enemy  approaches,  do  cowards  only 
grieve,  or  do  the  brave  also? 

~Oal.  Both. 

8ocf.  In  an  equal  degree? 

Cal,  Cowaivis,  perhaps,  more. 

Soer.  Bat,  when  the  enemy  departs,  do  they  not  rejoice  I 
more? 

Cal.  Perhaps  si 

Soer.  Do  not,  therefore,  as  you  say,  the  foolish  and  tha  \ 
wise,  cowarda  and  the  brave,  similarly  grieve  and  rejoice,  \ 
much  in  the  same  degree;  but  cowards  more  than  the  I 
brave  ? 

Cal.  I  admit  it. 

Soer.  The  wise,  however,  and  the  brave  are  good,  but  I 
cowards  and  the  foolish  bad  ? 

Cai.  Tea. 

Socr.  The  good  and  the  bad,  therefore,  rejoice  and  I 
grieve  equally? 

Cal.  1  admit  it. 

116.  Soer.  Are,  then,  the  good  and  the  bad,  good  and  i 
bad  in  an  eqnal  degree  ?  Or  are  the  bad  yet  moro  good  1 
and  had? 

Gal.  By  Jupiter !  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean. 

Socr.  Do  you  not  know  that  you  said  the  good  are  good   ' 
through  the  presence  of  good  things,  and  the  bad  through 
the  presence  of  evil  things;  and  that  pleasures  arc  good    ' 
things,  and  pains  evil  ? 
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Cat.  I  did. 

Socr,  Are  not,  therefore,  good  things — namely,  pleas. 
area — present  with  those  that  rejoice,  if  they  do  rejoice? 

Oal.  Undoubtedly. 

Soer.  And  eince  good  things  are  present,  are  not  they  I 
who  rejoice  good  ? 

Gal.  Tea. 

So<yr,  But  what?  Are  not  evil  things — namely, paina —  I 
present  with  those  that  suffer  pain? 

Cat.  They  are  present. 

Socr.  But  do  you  not  aay  that  the  had  are  bad  through:  J 
the  presence  of  evil  things?     Or  do  you  say  so  no  longer?  T 

Cal.  I  do.  1 

8ocr.  Those,therefore,  that  rejoice  are  good;  but  those 
that  suffer  pain  are  bad  ? 

Cai.  Certainly. 

Socr.  And  those  that  are  more  so,  more ;  but  those  that  ] 
are  lesa  so, less;  and  those  that  are  equally  so, equally? 

Cal.  Yes. 

8oer.  Do  you  not  say,  then,  that  the  wiae  and  the  fool- 
iab,  cowards  and  the  brave,  rejoice  and  gideve  in  an  eqnal  I 
degree,  or  cowards  even  more? 

Cal.  I  do. 

117.  Socr.  Now,  in  common  witli  mo,  draw  the  infer*  J 
ences  that  result  fi-om  these  adrniasiona.  For,  they  say,  it  1 
is  beautiful  to  repeat  and  consider  beautiful  things  twio^  ^ 
and  even  thrice.  We  say  that  the  prudent  and  brave  man .  J 
is  good, do  we  not? 

Cal.  Yea. 

Socr.  But  that  the  foolish  man  and  coward  is  bad  ? 

Cal.  Certainly. 

Socr.  Again,  that  he  who  rejoices  is  good  ? 

Cal.  Tea. 

Socr.  And  that  he  who  suffers  pain  is  bad  ? 

Cal.  Necessarily  so. 

Socr.  And  that  the  good  and  the  bad  suffer  pain  anc 
rejoice  equally,  but  perhaps  the  bad  more  ? 

Cal.  Yes. 

Socr.  Therefore,  the  bad  man  becomes  equally  bad  a 
good  with  the  good  man,  or  even  more  good  ?  Do  i: 
uieae  results  follow,  as  well  as  the  former  ones,  if  one  sa 
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that  the  pleasant  and  the  good  are  the  aame?  Are  not 
these  consequeuceB  necessary,  Calliclea  ? 

Gal.  I  have  been  long  listening  to  you,  Socrates,  and 
making  concessions,  considering  with  myself  that  if  any 
one  grants  you  any  thing,  even  in  jest,  you  seiao  it  eagerly 
as  boys  do.  And  can  you  suppose  tliat  I,  or  any  other 
person  in  the  world,  does  not  believe  that  some  pleasures 
are  better,  and  others  worse  ? 

118.  Socr.  Ho-bo!  Calliclea,  bow  cunning  yon  are! 
You  treat  me  as  a  child,  now  asserting  that  these  things 
are  in  this  manner,  and  now  in  another  manner,  trying  to 
deceive  me ;  though,  at  the  outset,  I  did  not  think  that  I 
fihould  be  purposely  deceived  by  you,  because  you  are  my 
friend.  But  now  I  have  been  mistaken,  and,  as  it  secms^ 
must  needs,  according  to  the  old  proverb,  make  good  nad' 
of  what  I  have,  and  reoeivo  what  you  give  me.  What  yotit 
now  say,  aa  it  appears,  is  this :  that  some  pleasures  wte 
good,  others  bad.     Is  it  not  so  ? 

OaL  Yes. 

Socr.  And  arc  not  the  profitable  good,  and  the  DOxiooB 
bad? 

Oal.  Certainly. 

Socr.  And  those  which  effect  a  certain  good  are  profit- 
Able;  but  those  which  effect  a  certain  evil,  bad? 

Cal.  I  admit  it. 

Socr.  Do  yon  not  speak,  then,  of  such  as  the  following; 
as,  for  instance,  with  respect  to  the  body,  those  pleasures 
which  we  just  now  mentioned  of  eating  and  drinking ;  and 
if  some  of  these  produce  in  the  body  health  or  strength, 
or  some  other  bodily  excellences,  are  they  not  good ;  but 
those  that  produce  the  contraries  of  these,  evil  ? 

Cal.  Certainly. 

Socr.  And  are  not  pains,  in  like  manner,  some  beneficial, 
others  injarious? 

Cal.  Undoubtedly. 

Socr.  Ought  we  not,  therefore,  both  to  choose  and  to 
exercise  ourselves  in  such  pleasures  and  pains  as  ai'e  bena- 
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fioial? 
Cal. 


Certainly, 

But  not  such  as 
That  is  evident. 
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119.  Socr.  For,  if  you  remember,  it  was  agreed  betweeit' 
us,  Polus  and  me,  that  all  tliinga  sLoQld  be  done  for  tbe 
Bake  of  what  is  good.  And  do  you  agree  with  us  in 
thinking  tbat  the  good  is  tbe  end  of  all  actions,  and  thiit 
all  other  things  ought  to  be  done  for  its  sake,  but  not  it 
for  the  sake  of  other  tbings  ?  Do  you  accord  with  us,  and 
make  up  the  third  ? 

Cat.  Ido. 

Socr.  We  ought,  then,  to  do  both  all  other  things  and 
sncb  as  are  pleasant,  for  tbe  sake  of  things  good,  but  not 
good  things  for  the  sake  of  Bucb  as  are  pleaaajit ' 

Oal.  Certaiuly. 
y'Soerns- every  man,  therefore,  able  to  choose  among 
pleasant  things  such  as  are  good,  and  sucb  as  are  evil? 
for  is  there  need  of  a  person  skilled  in  each  case  P 
\^Qa2,  Of_a_person  skilled. 

SoS^TTjctus,  tlion,  again  call  to  mind  what  I  said  to 
Polus  and  Gorgiaa.  I  said,  if  yon  remembcj",  tbat  there 
are  certain  occupations  which  regard  pleasure,  and  are  oc- 
cupied in  this  alone,  but  are  ignorant  of  the  better  and 
the  worse ;  bat  there  are  others  that  know  both  what  is 
good  and  what  is  evil.  And  I  have  placed  among  those 
which  bave  pleasure  for  their  object  cookery,  as  a  skill  re- 
lating to  the  body,  but  not  an  ait ;  and  among  those  tbat 
have  the  good  for  their  object  I  placed  the  medicinal  ait. 
120.  And,  by  tbe  god  of  friendship  I  CalHclcs,  think  not 
that  you  ought  to  jest  with  me,  nor  give  any  answer  tbat 
may  occur  to  you  contrai-y  to  your  opinion,  nor  receive 
what  I  say  as  if  I  were  in  jeut.  For  you  see  tbat  our  dis- 
course is  on  a  subject  than  which  there  is  none  that  a  man 
endued  even  with  the  smallest  nndei'stauding  would  take 
more  pains  about — namely,  in  what  way  we  ought  to  live, 
whether  in  such  a  way  as  tbat  to  which  you  exhort  me, 
engaging  in  such  employments  of  a  man  as  speaking 
among  the  people,  cultivating  rhetoric,  and  aplilyiiig  one's 
self  to  political  affairs,  in  the  manner  which  you  now  do  ; 
or  whelhtT  we  should  devote  ourselves  to  a  philosophic 
life,  and  in  what  tbe  latter  differs  from  the  foi-nier.  Per- 
haps, tbcn,  it  is  best,  as  I  just  now  attemjited,  to  make  a 
distinction;  and  when  we  have  distinguished  and  agreed 
with  each  other  that  these  are  two  kinds  of  life,  then  Uk' 
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consider  in  what  they  differ  from  each  other,  and  which, 
of  theiu  ouglit  to  be  pursued.  Peihaps,  however,  you  do 
not  yet  understand  what  I  mcaii. 

121.   Col.  I  do  not,  indeed. 

Socr.  I  will  explain  it  to  you  more  clearly.  Since  we 
have  agreed,  you  and  I,  that  there  is  something  good  and 
Homethiiig  pleasant,  and  that  the  pleasant  is  diffei'ent  from 
the  good ;  and  that  there  ai'e  a  ccrtniii  study  and  prepa- 
ration for  the  actjuiremeiit  of  each  of  them,  one  being  a 
seai-ch  after  the  pleasant,  and  the  other  after  the  good — 
however,  firet  of  all, grant  me  this,  or  not;  do  you  grant  it? 

Oal.  I  do. 

Socr.  Come,  then,  concedo  to  me  also  what  I  said  to 
these  men,  if  at  the  time  I  appeared  to  you  to  speak  the 
trnth.  I  said  tliat  cookery  does  not  appear  to  nic  to  be 
an  art,  but  a  skill ;  and  that  medicine  is  an  art ;  for  I 
said  that  medicine  considers  the  nature  of  that  which  it 
cures,  and  the  cause  of  tlie  things  that  it  cures,  and  the 
cause  of  the  things  that  it  does,  and  is  able  to  give  an 
account  of  each  of  these ;  but  that  the  other,  being  con- 
cerned about  pleasure,  to  which  its  whole  attentiou  is  di- 
rected, proceeds  to  it  without  any  art  at  all,  neither  con- 
sidering the  nature  nor  the  cause  of  pleasure,  altogether 
without  reason,  and,  in  a  word,  incapable  of  giving  any  ao- 
count  of  itself,  a  more  practice  and  skill ;  only  preserving 
the  memory  of  that  which  usually  takes  place,  by  whictl^ 
also,  it  supplies  pleasures.  122.  First  of  all,  then,  con-  ' 
rider  whether  those  things  appear  to  you  to  have  been  suf- 
ficiently established,  and  that  there  are  also  certain  other 
CQv  res  ponding  studiesj'elatiag-to.tha  BOul,  of  which  some 
follow  ruIesfffaPtT^nd. regard  what  is  best  for  the  soul; 
-  bTitothei'S  that  jiegliiOt.UriSi  Jind  consifler  only,  as  in  the 
former  case,  the  pleasure  of  :tb6  aoulriiTwhat  way  ii  may 
be  procured-,-bnt  Tiaying  rio  attention  to  which  pieasui-o  is 
better  or  worse,  nor  caring-for  any  thing  else  than  gratiR- 
"  cation  only,  whetherit  be  better  or  worse.  For  my  part, 
Calhcles,  there  appears  to  me  to_b_e  such  studies;  ajwLI.. 
say  that  such  ;i  thing  is  flattery,  as  wJTTin  roUtiou-to  the 
body  as  the  soul,  and  to  any  thing  else  the  pieasui-o  of 
which  one  sedulously  attends  to,  without  paying  any  r&- 
gard  to  the  better  and  the  worse.     But  do  you  entertain 
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the  same  opinion  as  we  do  respecting  these  Ihiags,  oi'  do  1 
you  gainsay  it? 

Cal.  No ;  bat  I  yield  this  point  in  order  that  our  dis- 
cussion may  be  brought  to  a  close,  aud  that  I  may  gratify 
Gorgias  here. 

Soer.  Does  this  take  place  with  respect  to  one  soul,  but 
not  with  respect  to  two,  and  several  ? 

Cal,  No;  but  it  takes  place  with  respect  to  two,  and 
several. 

Soer.  Is  it  not,  then,  possible  to  gratify  a  number  of 
souls  collected  together,  without  considering  at  all  what  itlll 
best?  I 

123.  Cal.  I  think  so. 

Socr.  Can  you  tell  roe,  then,  what  thoao  studies  are 
which  produce  this  effect?  Or  rather,  if  you  please,  on 
my  asking,  wliichever  appears  to  you  to  be  one  of  Ibese, 
say  so,  and  which  not,  deny  it.  And,  first  of  all,  let  us 
consider  flute-playing.  Does  it  not  appear  to  you  to  be 
such  a  thing,  Callicles,  as  pursues  only  our  pleasure,  but 
regards  nothing  else? 

Cal.  It  appears  so. 

Socr.  And  is  it  not  the  case  with  all  such  studies,  as, 
for  instance,  harp-playing  in  the  public  games  ? 

Cal.  Yes. 

Socr.  And  what  as  to  the  representation  of  choruses 
and  dithyrambie  poetry?  Does  it  not  appear  to  you  to 
be  of  the  same  kind?  Do  you  think  tbat  CinesiaSjSon  of 
Meles,  cares  at  all  to  express  himself  in  such  a  way  that 
his  hearers  may  become  better,  or  rather  what  will  gratify 
the  crowd  of  spectators  ? 

Cal.  The  latter  is  clearly  the  case,  Socrates,  with  respect 
to  Cinesias. 

Socr.  But  what  as  to  his  father,  Meles  ?  Did  he  appear 
to  you  to  play  on  the  harp, looking  to  that  which  is  best? 
Or  did  not  ho  look  to  what  was  most  pleasant?  For,  in 
singing,  he  offended  the  audience.  Consider,  however: 
Do  not  nil  hnrp-playing  and  dithyrambie  poetry  appeaf '1 
to  you  to  have  been  invented  for  the  sake  of  pleasure  ? 

Cal.  They  do. 

124.  Socr.  But  what  of  that  venerable  and  wonderfid^J 
lart,  tragic  poctiy,  at  what  does  it  aim  ?     Do  its  endeavor^ 
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and  aim  appear  to  you  to  be  only  to  gratify  the  spccia- 
toi-B?  Or  does  it  strive,  if  any  thing  shonld  be  pleasing 
and  grateful  to  them,  but  miauhievoiis,  to  avoid  saying 
this ;  but  if  it  bappens  to  be  unpleasant  and  beneficial,  to 
say  and  aiiig  this,  whether  it  gratifies  the  spectators  or 
not?  In  which  of  these  two  ways  do  you  think  tragic  ' 
poetry  is  framed  ? 

Cal.  This  is  clear,  Socrates,  that  it  rather  aims  at  pleas- 
are,  and  the  gratification  of  the  spectators. 

Socr.  Did  we  not  just  now  say,  Calliclea,  that  a  thing, 
of  this  kind  is  flattery? 

Cai.  Ceitainly, 

8ocr.  Come,  then,  if  any  one  should  take  from  all  po- 
etry melody,  rhythm,  and  measure,  would  any  thing  else 
than  words  remain? 

Cal.  Necessarily  so. 

Socr.  Are  not  these  words,  then,  addressed  to  a  gres 
muhitade,  and  to  the  people  ? 

Gal.  I  admit  it. 

Socr.  Poetry,  therefore,  is  a  kind  of  popular  speaking. 

Cal.  It  appears  so. 

Socr,  Tbefefore,  it  must  be  a  rhetorical  method  of  pop. 
nlar  speaking;  for  do  not  poets  appear  to  you  to  employ 
rhetoric  in  the  theatres  ? 

Cal.  They  do. 

1 25.  Socr.  Now,  therefore,  we  have  found  a  certain  rhet-j 
oric  among  the  people,  consisting,  at  the  same  time,  of  boys' 
and  women  and  men,  slaves  and  freemen,  of  wiiich  we  do 
not  altogether  approve ;  for  we  have  called  it  flattery. 

Cal.  Certainly, 

Socr,  Well,  then.  But  as  to  the  rhetoric  addrossed  to 
the  Athenian  people,  and  the  people  in  oilier  cities  con- 
sisting of  freemen,  what  shall  we  say  as  to  that?  Do  the 
rhetoricians  appear  to  you  always  to  speak  with  a  view  to 
what  is  best,  aiming  at  this,  that  the  citizens  may  be  made 
as  good  as  possible  by  their  discourses?  Or  do  they,  too, 
endeavor  to  gratify  the  citizens,  and,  neglecting  the  public 
interest  for  the  sake  of  their  own  private  advantage,  do 
they  treat  the  people  aa  children,  trying  only  to  gratify 
thom,  without  being  In  the  least  concerned  whether  they 
shall  become  better  or  worse  by  these  means? 
10* 
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Cal.  Thia  is  not  a  simple  question  that  yoa  ask  ma 
For  thero  are  some  who,  looking  to  the  intecest  of  the 
citizens,  saj  what  they  do ;  but  others  are  such  as  you  de- 
BCi'ibe. 

126.  Soer.  That  is  enough.  For,  if  thia  also  is  twofold, 
one  part  of  it  will  be  fliittery,  aud  a  base  popular  speak- 
ing; but  the  other  will  be  honorable — namely,  that  which 
endeavors  to  make  the  souls  of  the  eitizena  as  good  aa 
possible,  and  strives  to  speak  what  is  best,  whether  it  be 
pleasant  oi-  unpleasant  to  the  hearers.  But  you  have  never 
yet  seen  this  kind  of  rhetoric.  Or  if  you  can  mention  any  I 
one  of  the  rhetoricians  who  is  of  this  stamp,  why  do  you  I 
not  tell  me  who  he  is? 

Cal.  But,  by  Japiter !  I  can  not  instanoe  to  you  any  of 
the  rhetorioians  of  the  present  day.  ., 

Soer.  But  what?  Can  you  instance  any  one  of  the  an- 
cients through  whose  means  the  Athenians  have  become 
better,  after  be  had  begun  to  harangue  them,  when  pre- 
viously they  had  been  worse?  For  I  know  not  who  e 
a  one  is. 

Cal.  What?  Have  you  not  heard  that  Themiatocles  i 
was  a  good  man,  and  Cimon,  and  Miltiadea,  and  Pericles,  ' 
who  died  lately,  whom  you  have  also  heai'd  ? 

Soer.  If  that  is  true  virtue,  Callicles,  which  you  befor 
'  mentioned  aa  such — namely,  for  a  man  to  gratify  both  his  | 
own  desires  and  those  of  others.  But  if  this  ia  not  tha  | 
ease,  but,  as  we  weie  afterward  compelled  to  confess,  ] 
those  desires  which,  when  satisfied,  make  a  man  better,  \ 
ought  to  be  indulged,  but  those  which  make  him  worae,  j 
not  so ;  and  if  there  is  a  certain  ai't  in  this,  can  you  say  I 
_tii3t  any  one  of  these  was  a  man  of  this  kind? 

Cal.  I  know  not  what  to  say. 

127.  Soer.  But  if  you  seek  weli,  you  will  find  out,. 
us,  however,  consider,  and  see  quietly  if  any  one  of  these  ] 
was  such.  For  come :  Is  it  not  true  that  a  good  man, 
who  says  what  he  says  with  a  view  to  the  best,  does  not 
Speak  at  random, but  looking  to  some  end?— just  as  all 
other  artists,  looking  each  to  his  own  work,  does  not  take 
at  r.wdora  and  employ  what  he  employs  in  his  work,  but 
so  that  the  subject  he  is  at  work  ripon  may  have  a  ccrtua  m 
form ;  for  instance,  if  yon  will  look  at  painters,  arohitect^l 
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shipwrights,  and  any  other  ai'tists  you  please,  yon  wiH  si 
that  each  places  whatever  he  employs  in  a  certain  ordef, 
sDd  compels  ooe  thing  to  adapt  itself  to  and  harmODiKe 
■with  another,  until  the  whole  workmanship  is  compacted 
together  with  order  and  regohivity.    And,  moreover,  those 
other  artificers,  whom  we  just  now  mentioned,  who  are    ■ 
employed  about  the  body,  teacliers  of  gymnastics,  and.] 
phyeicians,  adorn  the  body  in  a  way,  and  dispose  it  in  t 
ordei'Iy  manoer.     Do  we  allow  that  this  is  so,  or  not? 

Gai.  Let  it  be  so, 

128.  Soer.  A  house,  then,  that  has  acquired  order  and?! 
regularity  will  be  a  good  house ;  but  when  disorder,  a  bad  1 

Cai,  I  admit  it. 

jSocj".  And  a  ship  in  like  manner? 

Gal.  Yes. 

Soer.  And  do  we  not  say  the  samo  with  respect  to  a 


When  in  a  state  of  dis- 
order, will  it  be  in  a  good  condition ;  or  when  it  ia  in  a 
state  of  order  and  regularity  ? 

Gal.  Fi-om  whnt  has  been  said,  it  is  neoessary  to  grant 
that  the  latter  must  be  the  case. 

Soer.  What,  then,  in  the  body,  is  the  name  of  that  whioh  ^ 
results  from  order  and  regularity?  I 

Gal.  Yon  probably  mean  liealth  and  strength. 

/Soer.  I  do.  But  what,  again,  is  the  name  of  that  which 
subsists  in  the  soul  from  order  and  regularity  ?  Endeavor 
to  discover  and  mention  it,  as  you  did  the  name  of  the 
former. 

Gal.  Why  do  not  you  say  what  it  is  yourself,  Socrates  ? 

iSocr.  If  it  pleases  you  better,  I  will.     But  do  you,  if  I 
seem  to  you  to  speak  well,  assent;  if  not,  confute,  and  do 
not  spare  me.     To  me,  then,  it  appears  th.it  the  name  be- 
longing to  the  orderly  disposition  of  the  body  is  the  healtb>  ^ 
ful,  from  which  health  springs,  and  every  other  escellencfil 
of  the  body.     Is  it  so, or  not? 

Gill.  It  is. 

Soer.  But  the  name  belonging  to  the  orderly  and  reg*  ■ 
Tdar  disposition  of  the  soul  is  the  legitimate,  and  law^l 
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wlienoe  men  become  obedient  to  law,  and  orderly;  but 
theae  are  justice  and  temperance.  Do  yoii  admit  this,or 
not? 

Gcd.  Be  it  so. 

129,  Socr.  \Pill  not,  then,  that  good  rlietovician  who 
follows  the  vuIgs  of  art,  looking  to  theae  things,  address 
the  arguments  he  uses  and  all  his  actions  to  souls  F  And 
if  he  should  bestow  a  gift,  will  he  not  bestow  it  ?  And  if  j 
he  should  take  any  thing  away,  will  he  not  take  it  away) 
v>ith  the  satne  enrf,  always  directing  his  attention  to  this, 
that  justice  mxf  be  produced  in  the  souls  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  and  injustice  banished ;  that  temperance  may  be 
produced  in  them,  and  intemperance  banished;  and,  in 
short,  that  every  virtue  may  be  planted  iu  them,  but  vice 
driven  out  ?     Do  you  grant  this,  or  not  ? 

Gal.  I  do  grant  it. 

Socr.  For  where  is  the  utility,  Callicles,  in  giving  a  body 
diseased  and  ill-disposed  abundance  of  the  most  agreeable 
food  or  drink,  or  any  thing  else,  which  will  not  be  more 
profitable  to  it  than  the  contrary,  but,  according  to  right 
reason,  even  less  ?     Is  this  so  ? 

Col.  Be  it  so. 

Soer.  For  I  think  it  is  of  no  advantage  for  a  man  to  live 
with  a  miserable  state  of  body ;  for  thns  it  would  be  nec- 
essary for  him  to  live  miserably:  is  it  not  so? 

ga.  Yes. 

,  A'ocr.  And  do  not  physicians  generally  allow  a  man  in 
Lealth  to  satisfy  his  desires:  as,  for  instance,  when  hungry, 
to  eat  as  much  as  he  pleases;  or,  when  thii'sty,  to  drink; 
but  wfaen  ill,  they  scarcely  ever  allow  him  to  satisfy  hini' 
■«eHwith  what  he  desires  ?  Do  you  grant  this  too  ? 
Vat.  I  do. 

130,  lioa:  And  should  not  the  same  method,  my  escel- 
fent  friend,  be  adopted  with  respect  to  the  sonl  ?  So  long 
as  it  is  depraved,  as  being  without  understanding,  intem- 
perate, unjust,  and  unholy,  one  ought  to  restrain  it  from 
the  indulgence  of  its  desires,  and  not  permit  it  to  do  any 
thing  except  what  will  render  it  better  ?  Do  you  admit 
this, or  not? 

Cal.  I  do. 

■.  For  this,  surely,  is  better  foi-  the  soul  itself. 
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conaider  in  what  tbey  differ  from  each  other,  and  whioh  J 
of  them  ought  to  be  pareued.  Perhaps,  however,  yon  do.I 
not  yet  understand  what  I  mean.    < 

121.   Cal.  I  do  not,  indeed. 

Socr.  I  will  explain  it  to  you  more  clearly.  Since  we  ~ 
have  agreed,  you  and  I,  that  there  is  something  good  and 
something  pleasant,  and  that  the  pleasant  ia  different  from 
the  good;  and  that  thei-e  are  a  certain  study  and  prepa- 
ration for  the  acquirement  of  each  of  them,  one  being  a 
Boarch  after  the  pleasant,  anil  the  other  after  the  good —  A 
however,  first  of  all,  grant  me  this,  or  not;  do  you  grant  itf  I 

Oal.  I  do.  % 

Socr.  Come,  then,  concede  to  me  also  what  I  said  to  ' 
those  men,  if  at  the  time  I  appeared  to  you  to  speak  ibo 
truth.  I  said  that  cookery  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be 
an  art,  bat  a  skill ;  and  that  medicine  ia  an  art ;  for  I 
said  that  medicine  considers  the  natui'e  of  that  which  it 
cures,  and  the  cause  of  the  things  that  it  cui'es,  and  the 
cause  of  the  things  that  it  does,  and  is  able  to  give  an 
account  of  each  of  these ;  but  that  the  othei-,  being  con- 
cerned about  pleasure,  to  which  its  whole  attention  is  di- 
rected, proceeds  to  It  without  any  art  at  all,  neither  con- 
sidering the  nature  nor  the  cause  of  pleasure,  altogether 
without  reason,  and,  in  a  woi-d,  incapable  of  giving  any  ac- 
count of  itself,  a  mere  practice  and  skill ;  only  preserving 
the  memory  of  that  which  usually  takes  place,  by  which, 
also,  it  supplies  pleasures.  122.  First  of  alt,  then,  con- 
sider wliether  those  things  appear  to  you  to  have  been  suf- 
ficiently eatablialied,  and  that  there  are  also  certain  other 
cpjT^ponding  studie8_ielatiag.-to  thQ.eoul,  of  which  some 
foUowruIea"  of  ffl'tTaiid  .regard  what  is  best  for  the  soul ; 
but  others  that  neglect  .this,  raid  consider  onlyj  as  in  the 
former  case,  the  pleasure  oiJtb&-soul,iiVwhat  way  it.riay 
be  procured,  but  paying  lio  attention  to  which  pleasure  ia 
better  or  worse,  nor  caring- for  Any  thing  else  than  gratiff- 
oation  only,  whethBr"il  bebettei^oi*  worse.  For  my  part, 
Callicles,  there  appears  to  me  lo^lje  such  stadies;  mmLL- 
say  that  such  a  thing  is  flattery,  aaw(;iniij:elalioii-to  the 
body  as  the  soul,  and  to  any  thing  else  the  pleasure  of 
which  one  sedulously  attends  to,  wiLhout  paying  any  re-  i 
gard  to  the  better  and  the  worae.     But  do  you  eiitcrtaiit  j 


thiug  to  the  purpose,  I  shall  be  the  first  to  give  in  to  him.- ' 
I  Bay  this,  howevei-,  in  case  you  think  tlio  discussion  ought 
to  be  finished  ;  but  if  you  do  not  wish  it,  let  us  give  it  up, 
and  depart. 

Qorg.  But  it  appears  to  me,  Socrates,  that  we  should 
not  depart  yet,  but  that  you  should  pursue  the  argument; 
and  it  is  evident  that  the  others  think  so.  And  I,  for  my 
part,  wish  to  hear  you  go  through  the  remainder  of  the 
subject, 

aocr.  But,  indeed,  Glorgtas,  I  would  gladly  have  con- 
tinued to  carry  on  the  discussion  with  Callicles  here,  until' 
I  had  given  him  back  the  saying  of  Amphion  for  that  of 
Zethus;'  bat  since  you  are  not  willing,  Callicles,  to  finish 
the  discussion  with  me,  yet  listen  to  me  at  least,  and  take 
me  up  if  I  appear  to  you  to  say  any  thing  incorrectly. 
And  if  you  shall  confute  me,  I  shall  not  be  angry  with  you, 
as  yon  are  with  me,  but  yoa  shall  be  recorded  by  me  aa 
my  greatest  benefactor. 

Oal.  Speak,  then,  yourself,  my  good  friend,  and  finish^ 
the  argument. 

133.  Socr.  Hear  me,  then,  repeating  the  argument  from 
the  beginning.  Are  the  pleasant  and  the  good  the  same? 
They  are  not  the  same,  as  I  and  Callicles  have  agi'eed. 
But  whether  is  the  pleasant  to  be  done  for  the  sake  of  the 
good,  or  the  good  for  the  sake  of  the  pleasant?  The 
pleasant  for  the  sake  of  the  good.  But  is  the  pleasant 
that  with  which,  when  present,  we  are  pleased  ?  and  thS' 
good  that  by  which,  when  present,  we  are  good  ?  Cer- 
tainly. Now,  we  are  good,  both  ourselves  and  all  othet)" 
things  that  are  good,  when  a  certain  virtiie  is  present? 
To  me  this  appeal's  to  be  necessary,  Callicles.  But  the 
viilue  of  each  thing,  whether  instrument,  or  body,  or  soul, 
and,  moreover,  of  every  animal,  does  not  reach  a  high  pitch 
of  perfection  by  chance,  but  by  order,  and  rectitude,  and 
the  art  that  is  attributed  to  each  of  them.  Is  this  so  ?  I 
admit  it  The  virtue,  then,  of  every  thing  is  regulated 
and  adorned  by  order?  I  should  say  so.  A  certain  or" 
der,  then,  proper  to  each,  becoming  inherent  in  each,  mnken 
each  thing  good  ?  It  appears  so  to  me.  The  noul,  there- 
fore, that  has  its  own  order  is  better  thaji  that  which  is 
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withont  order  ?  Necessai-ily  so.  That,  however,  whio 
has  order  ia  orderly?  How  should  it  not?  And  that 
which  is  orderly  is  temperate?  Most  necessarily.  134.  A 
temperate  soul,  then,  ia  good  ?  I  am  not  able  to  say  thing 
against  this,  my  dear  CalUolea ;  bnt  do  you,  if  you  can  do 
so,  inform  me. 

Cai.  Proceed,  my  good  friend.  ■ 

Socr,  I  Bay,  then,  that  if  a  temperate  soul  ia  good,  that^ 
which  ia  affected  contrariwise  to  the  temperate  is  base; 
and  tliia,  surely,  is  the  foolish  and  intemperate  ?     Certain- 
ly.    Moreover,  a  temperate  man  would  act  becomingly 
both  toward  gods  and  toward  men  ;  for  he  would  not  be 
temperate  if  he  acted  unbeooniiiigly  ?    It  mnst  needs  be 
BO.      Moreover,  by   acting    becomingly   toward   men,  he 
would  act  jually,  and  toward  the  gods  pionsly;  but  it  is  • 
necessary  that  he  who  acts  justly  and  piously  shonld  be 
just  and  pioos?     It  muat  be  bo.     It  is,  moreover,  necessa- 
ry that  he  should  be  brave ;  for  it  ia  not  the  part  of  a  tem- 
perate man  either  to  pursue  or  avoid  what  is  not  becom- 
ing, but  to  pursue  and  avoid  those  things  and  men,  pleas- 
ures and  pains,  which  he  onght,  and  to  endure  patiently 
wherever  he  ought,     135.  So  that  it  ia  absolutely  neces- 
sary, Callicles,  that  the  temperate  man,  as  we  have  de- 
scribed him,  being  just,  brave,  and  pious,  should  be  a  per- 
fectly good  man  ;  and  that  a  good  man  should  do  whatever 
he  does  well  and  honorably;  and  that  he  who  does  weil 
should  be  blessed  and  happy ;  but  that  the  wicked,  who 
does  ill,  should  be  wretched ;  but  this  latter  would  be  di-    . 
rectly  contrary  to  the  temperate  man — namely,  the  intenw  . 
perate — wliom  you  praised.      I,  therefore,  thus  lay  dowH'.l 
these  things,  and  nfiinn  that  they  are  true.     But  if  they* 
are  true,  as  it  seems,  he  who  wishes  to  be  happy  mnst  pur- 
sue and  practice  temperance,  and  must  avoid  intemper- 
ance, eveiy  one  of  us  with  all  his  might,  and  must  endeav- 
or never  to  stand  in  need  of  punishment ;  hut  if  he  does 
need  it,  either  he  or  any  of  his  family,  whether  it  be  the 
case  of  a  private  person,  or  a  city,  justice  must  be  admin- 
istered, and  punishment  inflicted,  if  he  is  to  be  happy. 
This  appears  to  me  to  lie  the  mark  to  which  we  ought  to 
look  for  the  gnidanco  of  our  life,  and  referring  all  private  J 
and  public  actions  to  this  point,  that  justice  and  tempeir-i 
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ance  may  be  ever  present  with  liini  who  will  be  bless 
and  to  act  accordingly;  not  sufEcritig  hia  desires  to  be 
temperate,  nor  endeavoring  to  satisfy  them ;  which  is  an 
irremediable  evil,  cauaiug  a  mnn  to  live  like  a  robber. 
For  auch  a  one  could  neither  be  dear  to  any  other  maoj, 
nor  to  God ;  for  it  is  impossible  there  can  be  any  GOia> 
muaion  between  them ;  and  wiiere  tlicre  ia  no  communion 
there  can  be  no  friendaliip,  136.  The  sagea,"  too,  saj^ 
Calliclea,  tbat  heaven  and  earth,  goda  and  men,  are  held 
together  by  commanion,  fi'iendship,  oi'dei',  temperance, 
and  justice ;  and  for  this  reason,  my  friend,  they  call  this 
universe  order,*  and  not  diaorder  or  intemperance.  Yon, 
however,  appear  to  me  not  to  attend  to  these  things,  and 
this  though  yon  are  wise ;  but  it  has  escaped  your  obsep*,, 
I  yation  that  geometrical  equality  has  great  power  b<^] 
among  gods  and  among  men ;  on  the  contrary,  you  thioliJ 
that  every  one  should  stnve  to  get  more  than  others;  fof 
you  neglect  geometry.  Well,  then ;  either  this  argument 
of  mine  must  be  confuted,  and  it  7nuat  be  shown  that  the 
happy  are  not  happy  from  the  possession  of  justice  and 
temperance,  and  the  wretched,  wretched  fj'ora  vice;  oi-,  if 
the  argument  is  true,  we  muat  conaidei-  what  are  its  re- 
sults. Now,  Callicles,  all  those  things  before  mentioned, 
with  respect  to  which  you  asked  mo  if  I  was  speaking  in 
earnest,  result  fi'om  it,  to  the  effect  that  a  man  should  ac- 
cuse himself,  hia  son,  and  his  friend,  if  he  committed  any 
injustice,  and  should  employ  rhetoric  for  this  purpose. 
And  what  you  thought  Polus  granted  through  shame  was, 
therefore,  true,  that  by  how  mucli  it  is  more  base  to  di 
injury  than  to  be  injured,  by  so  much  is  it  worse; 
that  he  who  would  be  a  good  orator  ought  to  be  just 
skilled  in  the  knowledge  of  things  just;  ivhich,  again,  Po- 
lus said  Gorgias  acknowledged  thi'ough  shame. 

IS?.  This,  tfaen,  being  the  cise,  let  us  consider  what  it 
is  that  you  find  fault  with'  in  me,  and  whether  you  are 
right  or  not  iu  saying  that  I  can  neither  assist  myself,  nor 
any  of  my  friends  or  domestics,  nor  save  myself  from  -the 
greatest  dangers ;  but  that  I  am  in  the  power  of  any  one 
who  chooses,  like  men  marked  with  Infamy,  if  he  pleases, 
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according  to  tlint  petulnnt  expression  of  yours,  to  strike 
me  on  the  face,  or  to  take  away  my  property,  or  expel  me 
from  the  city,  or,  worst  of  nil,  to  kill  we ;  and  that  to  be 
thus  circamstanced  is  the  most  disgi'aceful  of  all  things, 
accovdiug  to  your  opinion.  But  mine  ia  this  (it  has,  in- 
deed, been  often  mentioned,  yet  nothing  prevents  its  being 
again  repeated) :  I  deny,  Calliciea,  that  to  be  atruuk  in  the 
face  anjuatlv  is  most  disgraceful,  or  for  my  body  or  pni-se 
to  be  out;  but  that  to  strike  unjustly,  and  to  cut  me  and 
mine,  is  both  more  disgraceful  and  worse ;  and  that  to 
rob,  enslave,  break  open  a  house,  and,  in  short,  to  injure 
in  any  respect  me  and  mine,  is  both  moi'e  disgraceful  and 
worse  for  him  who  does  the  injury  than  for  me  who  am 
injured,  138.  These  things,  that  were  proved  to  be  thus 
in  the  former  part  of  our  discussion,  as  I  aiSrm,  are  held 
and  bound  (though  it  is  somewhat  rude  to  say  so)  in  rea- 
sons of  iron  and  adamant,  as  would  really  appear  to  be 
the  case;  so  that  unless  yon,  or  some  one  stronger  than 
you,  can  break  them,  it  is  not  possible  that  any  one  who 
says  otherwise  thau  aa  I  now  say  can  speak  coiTectly. 
For  my  statement  is  always  the  same,  that  I  know  not 
how  these  things  are;  but  that  of  all  the  persons  with 
whom  I  have  ever  conversed,  as  now  with  you,  no  one  who 
says  otherwise  can  avoid  being  ridiculous.  I,  therefore, 
again  assert  that  these  things  are  so.  But  if  this  is  the 
case,  and  injustice  ia  the  greatest  of  evils  to  him  that  com- 
mits it;  and  if,  great  as  this  evil  is,  it  is  still  a  greater,  if 
possible,  for  one  who  acts  unjustly  not  to  be  punished, 
what  kind  of  help  will  that  be  which,  if  a  man  can  not 
procure  for  himself,  he  would  be  really  ridiculous?  Will 
it  not  be  tiiat  which  would  avert  from  us  the  greatest 
harm  ?  But  there  is  an  absolute  necessity  that  this  should 
be  most  disgraceful  for  a  man  not  to  be  able  to  assist  ei- 
ther himself  or  his  friends  and  domestics;  next  to  that, 
an  inability  to  avoid  the  second  evil ;  and  the  third,  an  in- 
ability to  avoid  the  third  evil,  and  so  on  with  the  rest.  In 
proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  each  evil,  so  ia  it  beautiful 
to  be  able  to  avoid  each  of  them,  and  dissrraceful  not  to 
be  able.     Is  the  case  thus  or  otherwise,  CaUicles? 

Cal.  No  otherwise. 

139,  Socr.  Of  these  two  things,  then,  the  doing  injuB-l 
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tice  and  receiving  an  iti]'ury,  we  say  that  to  do  iujustice 
a  greater  evil,  but  to  receive  an  injury  a  leas  one.  By  r 
course  to  what  means,  then,  coutd  a  man  so  asBist  himeelf 
as  to  have  both  these  advantages,  that  of  not  doing  injus- 
tice, and  that  of  not  receiving  an  iujui^?  Is  it  by  power, 
or  will  ?  I  mean  thus :  whether  if  a  man  wishes  not  to  be 
injured,  will  he  not  be  injured  ?  or,  if  he  has  acquired  the 
power  of  not  being  injured,  will  he  not  be  injured  ? 

Col.  It  is  clear  that  he  will  uot,  if  he  has  acquired  the 
power. 

Soer.  Btttwhat  withi'cspecttodoinginjuHticof  Whetbi. 
er  if  any  one  wishes  not  to  do  injustice,  is  tliis  sufScient, 
(for  in  that  case  he  will  not  do  it),  or,  besides  this,  is  it, 
requisite  to  acquired  certain  power-aTid^rt;soThat,Mii]em: 
be  haa  learned  andpracticedHhem,  he  wiU-do-injusticef 
Come,  then,  answer  me  this  question,  Caliicles :  WhetfiS^- 
do  Polua  and  I  appear  to  you  to  have  been  compelled, 
rightly  or  not,  to  make  that  admission  in  the  former  part 
of  our  discussion,  when  we  admitted  that  no  one  wHliugly 
—commits -injustice,  but  that  all  who  do  commit  it  do  so  un- 
willingly?. 

'  Cul.  Let  that  point  bo  granted,  Socrates,  in  order  thftfri 
yoa  may  bring  the  argument  to  a  conclusion. 

Socr.  For  this  purpose,  then,  as  it  appears,  we  must  ao*:' 
quire  a  certain  power  and  art,  in  order  tbal  we  may  uot 
ooniniit  injustice. 

Cal.  Certainly. 

140.  Socr.  ■\Yhat,  then,  is  the  art  by  means  of  which 
man  will  receive  no  injury  at  all,  or  scarcely  any?     Ct 
eider  if  it  appears  to  you  the  same  as  it  does  to 
For  to  me  it  appears  thus :  either  that  he  ought  to 
em  in  a  city,  or  even  liave  absolute  power,  or  be  a  fr 
of  the  existing  governinent. 

Cal.  Do  you  observe,  Socrates,  how  ready  I  am  tx) 
praise  you,  if  you  say  any  thing  well?  This  you  appear: 
to  me  to  have  said  remarkably  well.  ^ 

Socr.  Consider,  also,  whether  I  appear  to  you  to  say 
this  well:  Each  person  seems  to  me,  for  the  most  part,  to- 
be  a  fi-iend  to  each,  according  as  the  ancient  sages  s&fi 
'•  like  to  like,"     Does  it  not  seem  so  to  you  ? 

Gcd.  It  does. 
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Socr.  Wherever,  therefore,  a  savage  and  uneducated 
tyrant  governs,  if  there  should  be  any  one  in  the  city  much 
better  than  he,  would  not  the  tyrant  fear  him,  and  never 
be  able  to  be  cordially  his  friend  ? 

Cal,  Snch  is  the  case. 

Socr,  Nor  yet,  if  any  one  should  be  much  worse  than 
the  tyrant,  woald  he  become  his  friend ;  for  the  tyrant 
would  despise  him,  nor  ever  feel  any  affection  for  him  as 
a  friend. 

C(rf.  This,  also,  is  true. 

141.  Socr.  It  remains,  thei'efore,  that  he  alone  would  be 
a  friend  worthy  of  notice  to  such  a  man,  who,  having  at 
similar  disposition,  should  blame  and  praise  the  same 
things,  and  be  willing  to  be  governed  by  and  submit  Ut 
his  sway.  Such  a  person  will  have  great  influence  in  thi*"- 
oity,  and  no  one  will  injure  him  with  impunity.     Is  it  not) 

BO? 

Oal.  Yes. 

Socr,  If,  therefore,  any  young  man  in  this  city  ahoolct 
consider  within  himself,  "  How  could  I  obtain  influence 
and  be  injured  by  no  one?"  this,  as  it  seems,  must  be  bis 
method :  be  must,  from  bis  very  youth,  accustom  himself 
to  rejoice  and  grieve  at  the  same  things  as  the  despot,  and 
contrive  to  make  himself  as  like  blm  as  possible.  Is  it 
not  so  ? 

Cal.  Yes. 

Soar.  Will  not  he,  then,  have  managed  so  as  not  to  be 
injured,  and  to  have  great  power  in  that  city  according  to 
your  argument? 

Cal.  Certainly. 

Soer.  Will  he  also  manage  not  to  commit  injustice,  oi 
far  from  it ;  since  he  will  be  like  the  governor,  who  is  un- 
just, and  will  have  great  influence  with  him  ?  I  think, 
for  my  part,  that,  quite  contrariwise,  he  will  contnve  so 
as  to  be  able  to  commit  the  greatest  injustice,  and  not  to 
be  punished  for  it.     Wilt  he  not? 

Oai.  It  appears  so. 

Socr.  Will  not,  then,  the  greatest  evil  befall  him,  in  conse> 
quence  of  being  depraved  in  his  soul,  and  tainted,  throngh' 
imitation  of  the  despot  and  his  influence  with  him? 

142.  Gal.  I  know  not,  Soci-ates,  how  you  always  tnre 
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tlie  argnraenU  npttide  down.  Do  yoa  not  know  that  hal 
who  iiuitatca  can  kill  bim  who  does  not  imitate  the  deapo^  4 
if  he  pleases, and  deprive  liim  of  his  property?  ' 

iSwr,  I  do  know  it,  good  Callicles,  unless  I  am  deaf; 
since  I  have  just  now  beard  it  often  bolL  from  yoD  and 
PoluB,  and  from  almost  every  one  else  iu  the  city.     But 
do  yoQ,  in  your  turn,  listen  to  me:  he  will  kill  him  if  h»  j 
pletises;  but  a  depraved  roan,  one  who  is  upright  aii^l 
good.  I 

Vai.  And  is  not  this  a  thing  to  be  indignant  at?  \ 

Socr,  Not  to  a  man  of  sense,  as  our  argument  pravea. 
Do  yon  think  that  a  man  should  aim  at  this:  to  live  aa 
long  as  possible,  and  should  study  tliose  arts  which  always 
preserve  us  from  dangers,  as  rhetoric,  which  you  bid  me 
study,  and  which  saves  us  in  courts  of  Justice  P 

Cal.  I  do,  by  Jupiterl  and  theiein  I  advise  you  weU. 
I4a.  Socr.  What,  then,  my  excellent  fiiend  ?     Does  the 
science  of  sH'imming,  too,  appear  to  yon  to  be  very  fine? 
fa/.  No,  by  Jupiterl 

Socr.  And  yet  this,  too,  saves  men  from  death,  when 
they  fall  into  such  a  danger  S9  requires  this  science.     But 
if  this  appears  to  you  to  be  moan,  I  will  mention  to  yoa 
one  more  important  than  this— namely,  tliat  of  piloting  a 
ship,  which  not  only  saves  hves,  but  also  bodies  and  prop- 
erly, from  extreme  danger,  JDst  as  rhetoric  does.     And 
this  ai't  is  modei'ate  and  modest,  and  does  not  brag  and 
strut  as  if  it  accomplished  something  wonderful ;  but  when 
it  has  accomplished  the  same  thing  as  the  foi-ensic  art,  if 
it  has  brought  ns  safe  here  from  ^gina,  it  demands,  I 
think, two  oboli;  and  if  from  Egypt  or  the  PontuSjfoi-  so 
great  a  benefit  in  having  brought  safe  what  I 
tion,  ourselves  and  children,  our  property  an 4 
in  having  landed  them  in  por^^l*  — — "—  -■— 
drachmas.    And  the  man  who 

mplishes  these  things,  whi 
by  the  sea  and  his   ' '      "*■ 
knows,  I  thill'   '    - 
certain  v\ 
allowim 
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to  their  souls  or  bodies.     He,  thevef ore,  reasons  with  hi 
self,  that  if  one  who  is  afflicted  iu  his  body  with  severe  a 
incurable  diseases  should  happen  not  to  be  drowned,  suuh    , 
a  man  is  indeed  miserable  for  having  escaped  death,  and 
has  received  no  benefit  from  bim;  but  if  any  one  labors    ' 
under  many  and  incurable  diseases  in  that  which  is  mor«  i 
precious  than  the  body,  his  soul,  such  a  cue  ought'  not  to    ' 
live;  nor  would  he  benefit  him  if  he  saved  him  from  the 
sea,  or  from  a  coui't  of  justice,  or  from  any  other  danger ; 
for  he  knows  that  it  is  not  better  foi'  a  depraved  man  to 
live,  because  he  must  needs  live  badly.     For  this  reason, 
it  is  not  usual  for  a  pilot  to  boast,  although  he  saves  our 
lives;  nor,  my  admirablo  friend,  is  it  usual  for  an  engi- 
neer, who  is  sometimes  able  to  save,  no  less  than  a  general  | 
of  an  army,  not  to  mention  a  pilot  or  any  other  person ;  J 
for  sometimes  he  saves  whole  cities.     Does  it  not  appesF  ' 
to  you  that  he  is  fit  to  be  compared  with  aforensic  orator? 
though,  if  he  chose  to  speak,  Callicles,  as  you  do,  extolling 
his  own  art,  he  wouid  overwhelm  you  with  words,  urging 
and  exhorting  you  to  the  fitness  of  your  becoming  an  en- 
gineer, for  that  other  tilings  are  of  no  consequence;  and 
he  would  have  enough  to  say.     145.  You,  however,  would 
nevertheless  despise  him  and  his  art,  and,  by  way  of  re- 
proach, would  call  him  an  engineer,  and  would  neither  give 
your  daughter  to  his  son,  nor  accept  bis  daughter  for  your 
son.     Though  if  from  the  reasons  for  which  you  praise  J 
your  own  art,  on  what  just  pretext  do  you  despise  the  en-  I 

fiueer,  and  the  others  whom  I  have  just  now  mentioned  ? 
know  that  you  would  say  you  are  better,  and  of  a  better 
family.  But  if  tliat  which  is  better  is  not  what  I  say  it  is, 
but  if  excellence  consists  in  this,  for  a  man  to  save  himself 
and  his  property,  whatever  kind  of  man  he  may  be,  then 
your  contempt  for  the  engineer  and  the  physician,  and  for 
whatever  other  arts  are  pursued  for  the  purpose  of  pres- 
ervation, is  ridiculous. 

But,  ray  good  friend,  consider  whether  that  which  is 
noble  and  good  iS"  not -something  _else  than  to  save  and  be 
saved ;  and  whether  that  principle,  tbat  one  should  live 
as  long  as  one  can,  is  not  to  be  given  up  by  one  who  is 

'  The  negative  pitrticte  here  expr 
nini;  of  the  giaraeraph,  XoyiKirai  oSv, 


It  other  tfaing»£|^H 
the  capacity  of^l 


149.  Soar.  And  is  not  this  the  case  with  alto:  ^ 
And  if,  attempting  to  serve  the  publio  in  the  capacity  o 
physioiana,  we  should  exhort  each  other  aa  if  we  were  skill- 
ful physicians,  should  not  you  and  I  examine  each  other 
thus :  "  By  the  gods !  in  what  state  is  Socrates  with  respect 
to  bodily  health  f  Has  any  other  person,  whether  slave 
or  freeman,  heen  cured  by  Socrates  of  any  disease?"  And 
I  too,  I  think,  should  make  similar  inquiries  ahont  you. 
And  if  we  did  not  find  that  any  one,  whether  stranger  or 
citizen,  man  or  woman,  had  been  improved  in  health  by 
our  means ;  by  Jupiter !  Callicles,  would  it  not  be  truly 
ridicuioua  that  men  should  come  to  such  a  pitcli  of  folly 
as,  before  they  had  practiced  much  in  private  as  best  they 
could,  and  had  succeeded  in  many  ca^es,  and  thoroughly 
exercised  the  art,  to  attempt  to  learn  the  potter's  art  iu 
making  a  pitcher,  as  the  proveib  goes,  and  attempt  to 
serve  the  public  in  the  capacity  of  physician,  and  exhort 
others  to  do  the  same  ?  Does  it  not  appear  to  you  that  J 
it  would  be  foolish  to  act  thus?  S 

Cal.  It  does.  M 

150.  Socr.  But  now,  O  best  of  menl  since  you  have. 
yourself  just  now  begun  to  busy  yourself  iu  affairs  of 
state,  and  you  exhort  and  repro\'e  me  because  I  do  not 
busy  myself  about  them,  should  we  not  examine  each  oth- 
er? Come,  then;  whom  of  the  citizens  has  Callicles  yet 
made  better  ?  Is  there  any  one  who,  being  before  de- 
praved, unjust,  intemperate,  and  foolish,  has  become  up- 
right and  good  through  Calliules,  whether  stranger  or  cit- 
izen, slave  or  freeman  ?  Tell  me,  Callicles,  if  any  one 
should  ask  you  these  questions, what  will  you  say?  Who 
will  you  say  has  been  made  better  by  associating  with 
you  ?  Are  you  ashamed  to  answer  whether  you  have,  ,. 
done  any  such  work  while  you  were  in  a  private  capacity^J 
before  you  attempted  to  interfere  in  public  afEairs?   _        3 

Cal.  Ton  are  caviling,  Socrates.  j| 

8otT.  I  do  not  aak  you  from  a  desire  to  cavil,  but  real- 
ly wishing  to  know  in  what  way  you  think  public  affairs 
ought  to  be  conducted  by  us ;  whether,  on  imdertaking 
the  management  of  affairs  of  state,  we  ought  to  attend  to 
any  thing  else  than  how  we  may  become  as  good  citizaan^l 
as  possible.    Have  wo  not  already  often  admitted  that  Afl 


politiciim  ought  to  do  this?  HavewD  admitted  it, or  not? 
Answer.  We  have  admitted  it;  I  will  answer  for  you. 
151.  If,  then,  a  good  man  ought  to  endeavor  to  procure 
this  for  his  city,  now  call  to  mind  and  say,  with  respect 
to  those  men  whom  you  a  little  before  mentioned,  wliother 
they  Btiil  appear  to  yon  to  hnve  been  good  citizena — Peii- 
cles,  Cimon,  Miltiades,  and  Themistoclos. 

Gal.  To  me  they  do. 

Socr.  If , therefore,  they  were  good  citizens,  it  is  evident 
that  each  of  them  made  their  fellow-citizens  better  instead 
of  worse.    Did  they  ho,  or  not? 

Oal.  Yea. 

Socr,  When  Pericles,  therefore,  began  to  spealc  in  pub- 
lic, were  the  AthenianB  worse  tiau  when  he  addressed 
them  for  the  last  time? 

Col.  Perhaps  bo. 

Socr.  There  is  no  "perhaps"  in  the  case,  ray  good 
friend ;  but  this  is  a  necessary  consequence  from  what  baa 
been  admitted,  if  he  really  was  a  good  citizen. 

Cai.  But  what  then? 

Soar.  Nothing.  But  tell  me  this,  moreover,  whether  the 
Athenians  are  supposed  to  have  become  better  through 
Pericles,  or,  quite  the  contrary,  to  have  been  corrupted  by 
him.  For  so  I  hear,  that  Pericles  made  the  Athenians 
idle,  cowardly,  talkative,  and  avaricious,  having  been  the 
first  to  give  them  pay. 

Cal.  You  hear  this,  Socrates,  from  those  whose  ears 
have  been  bruised.' 

152.  Socr.  IIowever,I  no  longer  hear  this;  but  I  know 
well,  and  so  do  you,  that  Pericles  at  first  bore  a  high  char- 
aeter,  and  that  the  Athenians  passed  no  ignominious  sen- 
tence upon  him  when  they  were  worse;  but  when,  by  bis 
means,  they  had  become  upright  and  good,  toward  the 
close  of  the  life  of  Pericles,  they  condemned  him  for  pec- 
ulation, and  were  on  the  point  of  sentencing  him  to  death, 
clearly  as  being  a  bad  citizen. 

Cal.  What,  then  ?  Was  Pericles  on  this  account  a  bad 
man? 

Socr.  Such  a  one,  indeed,  would  be  thought  a  bad  man- 
ager of  asses,  horses,  and  oxen,  if,  having  received  them, 
'  The  SparUas.     See  die  ' '  Protagoras, "  tec.  80. 
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neither  kicking,  iior  butting,  nor  bitiog,  he  shoaM  make 
them  do  all  these  things  through  vice.     Does  not  every 
tmner  of  any  animal  whatever  appear  to  you  to  be  a  bad 
one,  who,  having  received  it  gentle,  has  made  it  more  vi- 
cious than  he  received  it?     Does  he  appear  so,  or  not? 
Cal.  Certainly,  that  I  may  gratify  yon. 
S<irr.  Grati^-  me,  then,  by  answering  this  too,  wheUi 
man  is  of  the  class  of  animals, or  not? 
Cal.  How  shonid  he  not  be  ? 
Soer.  Had  not  Pericles,  then,  the  car 
Col.  Yes, 

153.  Socr.  What, then?     Ought  they  not,  as  we  jnst 
now  admitted,  to  have  become  more  just,  instead  of  more 
nnjnst,  under  his  management,  if  he  who  took  charge  of 
them  was  a  good  politician  ? 
Cal.  Certainly. 

Socr.  And  are  not  the  jnst  gentle,  as  Homer'  saysiS 
What  sav  yon?    Is  it  not  si 
CW.  Yes. 

Soer.  However,  he  made  them  more  savage  than  he  had 
ROeived  them,  and  this  against  himself — which  he  would 
'wst  of  all  have  wished. 

Oal.  Do  yon  wish  (hat  I  should  agree  with  you? 
Soer.  If  I  seem  to  you  to  speak  the  tnith. 
CW.  Bo  it  so,  then. 

Socr.  If,  then,  ho  made  them  more  savage,  ho  must  hi 
ld«  them  more  onjast,  and  v 
Cai.  Be  it  so, 

Socr.  According  to  this  reasoning,  then,  Feridea  i 
not  a  g>i>i>d  politieian  ? 
f'td.  Not,  as  you  say. 

Socr.  BvJn|WterI  nor  as  you  say  either,  from  whfflS 
have  adnitit-  ?     !-•;?  •^— 'n\  tell  me  with 
Did  not  ; !  '-:  care  9_ 
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men,  aa  you  say,  would  ' 
154.  Good  drivers,  8u  1-6- 
ly,  do  Dot  at  first  keep  themselves  from  falling  from  their 
cars;  but,  when  they  have  trained  their  horses,  and  have 
themselves  become  better  drivers,  then  fall  off.  This  is 
never  the  case,  either  iti  driving,  or  iu  any  other  employ- 
ment.   Does  it  appear  so  to  you? 

Col.    To  me  it  does  not. 

Soor.  Our  former  statements,  then,  as  it  appears,  are 
true,  that  we  do  not  know  any  man  who  has  been  a  good 
politician  in  this  city.  You  admit  that  you  know  of  none  ■ 
at  present,  but  you  Hay  that  formerly  there  were  some, 
and  you  have  seleuled  these  men  :  but  these  have  appeared 
to  be  ranch  the  same  as  liiose  of  the  present  day ;  so  thal^ 
if  they  were  orators,  they  did  not  make  use  of  the  true 
rhetoric  (for  in  that  ease  they  would  not  have  fallen),  nor 
yet  did  they  employ  flattery. 

Gal.  However,  Socrates,  it  is  far  from  being  the  case 
that  any  one  of  the  present  day  will  ever  do  such  deeds 
as  were  done  by  any  one  of  those. 

Socr.  Neither,  my  excellent  fi-iend,  do  I  blame  these 
men,  as  servants  of  the  city ;  but  they  appear  to  me  to 
have  been  more  efficient  than  those  of  the  present  day,  and 
better  able  to  procure  for  the  city  what  it  desii'ed.  But 
in  changing  and  repressing  their  desires,  by  persuading 
and  compelling  them  to  such  a  course  as  would  make  the 
citizens  become  better,  they  scarcely  differed  at  all  from 
those  of  the  present  day ;  yet  that  is  the  only  duty  of  a 
good  citizen.  But,  with  respect  to  providing  ships,  walls, 
and  docks,  and  many  other  such  things,  I  agree  with 
you,  that  they  were  more  able  than  the  men  of  our  day. 
155.  Yon  and  I,  however,  act  ridiculously  in  our  discus- 
sion. For  during  the  whole  time  that  we  have  been  con- 
versing we  have  not  ceased  to  go  round  and  round  the 
same  subject,  and  to  misunderstand  each  what  the  other 
says,  I  think  that  you  have  often  admitted  and  acknowl- 
edged that  there  is  a  twofold  method  of  treatment,  both 
with  respect  to  the  body  and  with  respect  to  the  soul; 
and  that  the  one  is  ministerial,  by  which  we  are  enabled 
to  procure  food,  if  our  bodies  are  hungry  ;  drink,  if  they 
are  thii'sty;  and  if  they  are  cold,  garments,  coverlets,  . 
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BhoGB,  and  all  other  things  which  the  body  stands  ii 
of.  And  I  purposely  speak  to  yoa  thi'ongh  these  imi^eS;  " 
in  order  that  you  may  underatand  me  more  easily.  For 
when  any  one  supplies  these  things,  being  either  a  retail 
tradesman  or  a  merchant,  or  a  manufacturer  of  any  of 
them,  a  baker,  a  cook,  a  weaver,  a  shoe-maker,  or  tanner, 
it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  suoh  a  person  should  ap- 
pear, both  to  himself  and  others,  to  be  concerned  in  the 
care  of  the  body ;  that  is,  to  alt  who  are  ignorant  that,  be- 
sides all  these,  there  are  a  gymnastic  and  a  medicinal  art  to 
which  the  care  of  the  body  really  belongs,  and  whose  duty 
it  is  to  rule  over  all  these  arts,  and  to  use  their  respective 
productions,  through  knowing  what  meats  or  drinks  are 
good  and  bad  for  the  health  or  the  body,  whereas  all  those 
others  are  ignorant  of  this;  for  which  reason,  all  those 
other  arts  ai-e  servile,  ininistei'ial,  and  base,  as  regards  the 
management  of  the  body ;  but  the  gymnastic  art  and  med- 
icine are  justly  the  mistresses  of  these.  156.  That  the 
case  is  the  same  with  respect  to  the  soul,  you  at  one  time 
appeared  to  me  to  have  understood,  and  admitted  it  as  if 
you  knew  what  I  meant;  but  shortly  afterward  you  went 
on  to  say  that  tliere  have  been  good  and  upright  men  in 
this  city ;  and  when  I  asked  you  who  they  were,  you  ap- 
peared to  me  to  adduce  men  very  similar  with  respect  to 
politics,  as  if,  on  my  asking  with  respect  to  gj'mnastics, 
who  have  been  or  are  good  managers  of  the  body,  yon 
had  very  seriously  said  to  me,  Thearion,  the  baker ;  Mithio- 
cus,  who  wrote  on  Sicilian  cookery;  and  Sarambus,  the 
tavern-keeper ;  and  that  they  take  wonderful  care  of  the 
body ;  the  first  making  admirable  bread ;  the  second,  made- 
dishes;  and  the  third,  wine.  Perhaps,  then,  you  would  be 
angiy  if  I  said  to  yon, "  My  friend,  you  know  nothing  about 
gymnastics ;  you  tell  me  of  men  who  ai'e  minislers  and 
purveyors  to  desires,  hut  who  do  not  understand  any  thing 
great  and  good  respecting  them,  and  who,  it  may  so  hap- 
pen, having  filled  men's  bodies,  and  made  them  gross,  and 
having  been  praised  by  them,  end  by  ruining  their  old 
flesh."  These  men,  on  the  other  hand,  through  their  igno- 
rance, will  not  blame  those  who  liave  pampered  theii'  ap- 
petites, as  being  the  causes  of  their  diseases,  and  of  the  lose 
of  their  old  flesh,  but  they  who  may  happen  to  have  been 
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with  tliem,  and  to  have  given  them  some  advice,  when, 
after  a  long  time,  repletion,  having  been  indulged  in  with- 
out any  regard  to  health,  oomes,  bringing  disease  with  it : 
these  they  will  accuse  and  blame,  and  do  them  some  mis- 
chief if  they  can  ;  bnt  those  others,  who  are  the  causes  ol 
their  maladies,  they  will  extol.  157.  And  now  you,  Calli- 
cles,  act  in  very  much  the  same  way ;  you  extol  men  who 
have  pampered  the  Athenians  by  satiating  their  desires, 
and  who,  they  say,  have  made  the  city  great ;  and  they  do 
not  perceive  that  it  is  swollen  and  unsound  through  means 
of  those  ancient  politicians ;  for,  withont  considering  tem- 
perance and  justice,  they  have  filled  the  city  with  hai-bora 
and  docks,  and  walls  and  tributes,  and  such  trifles.  When, 
thei'efore,  the  crisis  of  their  weskness  comes,  they  will 
blame  the  advisers  who  are  then  present,  hut  will  extol 
Themistoeles,  Cimon,  and  Pericies,  who  were  the  causes 
of  the  mischief:  and  you,  perhaps,  unless  yon  avc  on  your 
guard,  and  myfrtendAlcibiades,  they  will  seize,  when  they 
have  lost  what  they  had  before,  in  addition  to  what  they 
have  acquired;  although  you  are  not  the  causes  of  the 
mischief,  bnt,  perhaps,  accomplices.  158,  Moreover,!  both 
now  see  a  very  foolish  thing  happening,  and  I  hear  of  it 
with  respect  to  former  times.  For  I  pei'ceive  that  when 
a  city  punishes  any  of  its  politicians  as  guilty  of  wrong, 
they  are  angry,  and  complain  bitterly  that  they  are  treated 
shamefully ;  and  having  done  the  city  many  good  Borvices, 
they  are  then  unjustly  ruined  by  it,  as  they  allege.  But 
the  whole  is  a  falsehood.  For  no  president  of  a  city  can 
ever  be  unjustly  ruined  by  the  very  city  over  which  he 
presides.  For  the  case  seems  to  he  the  same  with  such  as 
profess  themselves  to  be  politicians,  as  it  is  with  the  soph- 
ists. For  the  sophists,  though  wise  in  other  things,  com- 
mit this  absurdity:  whereas  they  affirm  that  they  are 
teachers  of  virtue,  they  often  accuse  their  disciples  of  act 
ing  unjustly  toward  them,  by  defrauding  them  of  their 
wages,  and  not  making  other  requitals  for  the  benefits 
they  have  received  from  them.  But  what  can  be  more 
unreasonable  than  such  language  as  this,  that  men  who 
have  become  good  and  just,  who  have  been  freed  from  in- 
justice by  their  teacher,  and  have  acquii'ed  justice,  should 
yot  act  unjustly  from  that  very  quality  which  they  have 
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not?  Does  not  this,  my  friend,  xppear  to  70a  to  be 
snrd?  Of  a  tnitfa,  Callieles,  j-on  hare  compiled  me 
make  a  S{>eecb,  bv  your  unwiUingness  to  answer  me. 

159.  C'al.  But  sbouli]  you  not  be  able  to  speak  nnli 
some  one  ansvercd  you? 

Socr.  It  sMsms  as  if  I  ooulil;  for  now  I  have  carrit 
my  discoarse  to  a  great  leDgtb,  seeing  tbat  you  will 
ansH-er  me.     But,  my  good  friend,  tcU  me,  by  Jupiter, 
gnardiao  of  friendship,  does  it  not  appear  to  you  uDteaJP. 
Bonable,  that  a  man  who  says  he  bas  tnade  another  person 
good  should  biauie  that  person,  because  hai'ing  been  made 
good  through  his  means,  and  being  so,  he  has  afterward 
become  bad  ? 

Cal.  To  ine  it  appears  so. 

Socr.  Do  you  not,  then,  hear  those  speak  in  this  mi 
ner  who  profess  to  tnetruct  men  in  virtue? 

Cal.  I  do.     But  what  can  you  say  of  men  of  no  worthi 

Socr.  What,  then,  can  you  say  of  those  who,  while  they 
profess  to  preside  over  the  city,  and  to  take  care  that  it 
shall  be  as  good  as  possible,  then  accuse  it,  when  it  so  hap- 
pens, as  being  very  bad?  Do  yon  think  that  these  dilter 
at  all  from  the  former?  My  good  man,  a  sophist  uid  an 
orator  are  the  same  thing,  or  nearly  so,  and  very  like,  aa  I 
said  to  Polus.'  But  you,  tbrongh  ignorance,  think  that 
rhetoric  is  something  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  despise 
the  other.  But,  in  truth,  the  sophist's  art  is  as  much  more 
beautiful  than  rhetoric,  as  the  legislatire  is  than  the  judi- 
cial, and  the  gymnastic  art  than  medicine.  IflO.  Bat  T, 
for  my  part, think  that  public  speakers  and  sophists  alone 
ought  not  to  complain  of  the  very  thing  that  they  teacb, 
as  being  misuhlevous  to  themselves,  or  that  in  the  very 
same  charge  they  should  at  the  s.tme  time  accuse  lliei 
selves  for  not  having  at  all  benefited  those  whom 
profess  to  have  benedied.    Is  it  not  so? 

Cal.  Certainly. 

Socr.  And  surely,  to  impart  a  benefit  without  a  stipir- 
lated  reward,  as  is  probable,  is  proper  for  these  men  only, 
if  they  assert  what  is  true.  For  one  who  has  received 
any  other  kind  of  benefit,  as,  for  instance,  who  has  ao> 
quired  swiftness  of  foot  throngh  the  itistructiona  of  a 
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teacher  of  gymnaatica,  perhaps  might  depi-ive  hitu  of  his 
gratuity,  if  the  teacher  of  gymnastica  had  left  it  to  him, 
without  having  made  an  agreemeot  for  a.  fised  price,  that 
he  should  be  paid  the  money  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the 
same  time  that  he  imparted  hia  still  to  him.  For  men, 
I  think,  do  not  act  unjustly  through  slowness,  but  through 
injustice.     Do  they  not? 

Gal.  Yea. 

/Soar,  If,  therefore,  any  one  should  take  away  this — I 
mean  injustice — there  would  be  no  danger  of  hia  ever  be- 
ing treated  unjustly;  but  he  alone  might  aafely  impart 
this  benefit,  if  in  truth  he  is  able  to  make  men  good.  Is 
it  not  ao  ? 

Cal.  I  admit  it. 

161.  Socr.  For  this  reason,  then,  as  it  appeara,  it  is  not 
at  all  disgraceful  to  take  money  for  giving  advice  about  oth- 
er things,  as,  for  instance,  about  architecture,  or  other  arts. 

Cal.  So  it  appears. 

iSocr.  But  with  respect  to  this  study,  by  what  means  a 
man  may  become  as  good  as  possible,  and  may  best  gov- 
ern his  own  family  or  a  city,  it  is  reckoned  disgraceful  to 
withhold  advice,  except  one  should  give  him  money.  Is 
it  not  so  ? 

Cal.  Tes. 

Socr.  For  it  is  evident  that  this  is  the  reason  that  this 
alone  of  all  benefits  makes  the  person  who  has  received  it 
desirous  of  requiting  it;  so  that  it  appeara  to  be  a  good 
sign,  if  he  who  has  imparted  this  benelit  shall  be  recom* 
pensed  in  return  ;  but  otherwise  uof-.     Is  this  so  ? 

Cal.  It  is. 

Soa;  To  which  method,  then,  of  faking  care  of  the  city 
do  you  advise  me?  Explain  to  me:  whether  to  that  oif 
thwarting  the  Athenians,  in  order  tliat  they  may  become 
as  good  as  possible,  as  if  I  were  a  phys'c>an.  or  to  that  by 
which  I  should  serve  them,  and  curry  ffvor  with  them. 
Tell  me  the  Irulh,  Caliicles.  For,  as  you  began  to  speak 
freely  to  me,  it  is  right  you  should  continue  to  say  what 
you  think.     And  now  speak  well  and  nobly, 

Cal.  I  say,  then,  that  I  advise  you  to  serve  th^m. 

162.  Socr.  You  advise  me,  therefore,  most  noble  sir,  to 
employ  flattery. 
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Gal.  Unless  yon  prefer  calling  him  a  MjsiaD,'  Socral 
for  if  yon  will  do  bo —  _ 

iSocr.  Do  not  repeat  what  you  have  often  said,  that  any 
one  who  pleases  will  kil!  me,  lest  I,  too,  should  say  again 
that  a  bad  man  would  alay  a  good  one ;  nor  that  he  will 
take  away  my  property,  if  I  have  any,  lest  I,  too,  should 
say  again  that,  after  he  has  taken  it  away,  he  will  not  be 
able  to  make  any  use  of  it;  bat  as  he  has  unjustly  taken 
it  from  me,  so  Laving  got  it,  he  will  make  an  nnjiist  nse 
of  it;  and  if  unjustly,  basely;  and  if  basely,  wickedly. 

Cal.  How  confident  you  seem  to  me  to  be,  Socrates, 
that  yon  will  never  suffer  any  of  these  things,  as  being 
one  who  lives  out  of  harm's  way,  and  who  can  never  be 
brought  before  a  court  of  justice  by  a  man,  perhaps,  utter- 
ly depraved  and  vile ! 

/Socj*.  I  should  indeed  be  foolish,  Calliclos,  if  I  did  not 
think  that  any  one  in  this  city  might  suffer  any  tbtng 
that  might  happen.  This,  however,  I  well  know,  that  if  I 
should  go  before  a  court  of  justice,  and  be  exposed  to  any 
of  the  dangei's  you  meution,  he  who  takes  me  thither  will 
be  a  bad  man ;  for  no  good  man  would  accuse  one  who 
has  not  committed  injustice.  And  it  would  not  be  at  ftlLv 
wonderful  if  I  should  be  condemned  to  death.  Do  yot|,'l 
wish  I  should  tell  you  why  I  expect  this? 

Cal.  By  all  means. 

163.  So^.  I  think  that  I,  in  conjunction  with  a  fel^S 
Athenians  (that  I  may  not  say  alone),  apply  myself  to  th(f 
trae  political  art,  and  alone  of  those  of  the  present  dsjQ 
perform  the  duties  of  a  citizen.  Since,  then,  in  the  oo^ 
versations  which  I  enter  into  from  time  to  time,  I  do  noM 
speak  for  the  purpose  of  conciliating  popular  favor,  bufcl 
with  a  view  to  that  which  ia  best,  and  not  to  that  which  ■ 
is  moat  agreeable ;  and  as  I  am  not  willing  to  do  those 
£ne  things  that  you  advise,  I  shall  not  have  any  thing  to 
say  in  a  court  of  justice.  And  the  same  illustration  oc- 
curs to  me  that  I  mentioned  to  Polus.  For  I  should  be 
judged  as  a  physician  would  be  judged  by  children,  with 
a  cook  for  his  accuser.  For,  consider  what  defense  such 
B  mun  would  make  when  taken  before  them,  if  one  should 
acuusc  him  as  follows :  "  O  boys  I  this  man  has  done  you  a 
'  A  name  of  Ibe  ulmost  contempl. 
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great  deal  of  mischief,  .ind  destroys  both  you  and  even  th#" 
youiigeet  of  you  ;  foi-,  by  cutting,  cauterizing,  weakening  ' 
and  cboldng  you,  he  reduceB  yon  to  great  BlrnitB,  giving 
you  the  bitterest  draughts,  and  compelling  you  to  hunger 
and  ibirst;  not  as  I  do,  who  feed  you  with  many  sweet 
and  vanoua  dainties."  What  do  you  think  a  physician, 
when  brouglit  to  such  an  extremity,  would  have  to  say? 
If  he  Bhould  say  the  truth,  "  I  did  a!l  these  things,  boys, 
for  your  health,"  what  a  clamor  do  you  think  snch  judges 
would  raise  against  him  ?     Would  it  not  be  loud  f 

Col.  Probably;  one  must  think  so,  at  least,  I 

184.  Socr.  Do  you  uot  think,  then,  that  he  would  b*  i 
altogether  at  a  loss  what  to  say?  ' 

Cat.  Certainly. 

Socr.  And  I  know  that  I  should  be  treated  just  in  the 
same  way,  if  I  came  before  a  coni-t  of  justice.  For  I 
should  not  be  able  to  mention  any  pleasures  wiiich  I  had 
procured  for  them,  which  they  consider  aa  benefits  and 
advantages ;  but  I  neither  envy  those  wlio  procure  them, 
nor  those  for  whom  they  ai'e  procured.  And  if  any  one 
should  say  that  I  corrupt  younger  men  by  causing  them 
to  doubt,  or  that  I  revile  the  elder  men  by  speaking  bit- 
ter words,  either  privately  or  pubhcly,  I  should  not  be 
able  to  say  the  truth,  that  "I  say  and  do  all  these  things 
justly,  and  for  your  advantage,  judges,  and  nothing  else," 
So  that  I  should  probably  suffei'  whatever  might  happen. 

C'al,  Does  a  man,  then,  appear  to  you,  Socrates,  to  be 
well  off  in  a  city  who  is  thus  circumstanced,  and  Is  unable 
to  help  himself? 

165.  <Socr.  If  there  is  that  in  him,  Callicles,  which  yon 
have  often  allowed — namely,  if  he  can  assist  himself,  by 
neither  having  said  or  done  any  thing  unjust  toward  men 
or  toward  gods.  For  this  aid  has  often  been  acknowl- 
edged by  us  to  be  the  best  that  a  man  can  have  for  him- 
self. If,  therefore,  any  one  could  convict  me  of  being  un- 
able to  nEEord  this  assistance  either  to  myself  or  another, 
I  should  be  ashamed,  whether  convicted  before  many  or 
few,  or  alone  by  myself ;  and  if  I  should  be  put  to  death 
for  this  inability,  I  should  be  deeply  grieved;  but  if  I 
should  die  through  want  of  flattering  rhetoric,  I  well  know  j 
that  you  would  behold  me  meeting  death  cheerfully.     For  j 


death  itself  no  one  fears  who  is  not  altogothor  irrationd  ■ 
and  cowardly,  but  lie  does  fear  to  commit  injustice ;  for  to 
go  to  Hades  with  a  soul  full  of  crimes  is  the  worst  of  all 
evils.     But,  if  yon  please,  I  wUl  tell  yon  a.  story,  to  show 
that  such  is  the  case. 

Cal.  Since  you  have  hrought  the  rest  to  a  conclusion, 
bring  this  to  a  conclnsion  also. 

166,  Socr.  He.ir,  then,  as  they  say,  a  very  beautiful  tale 
— ^which  you  will  consider  a  fable,  as  I  think,  but  I  a  tale ; 
for  what  I  am  about  to  tell  yon,  I  tell  yon  as  being  true. 
As  Homer  says,'  then,  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and  Pluto  divided 
the  government  among  themselves,  after  they  had  received 
it  from  theii'  father.  This  law,  then,  respecting  men  waa 
in  existence  in  the  time  of  Satui-n,  and  always  was,  and 
Btill  is,  established  among  the  gods,  that  a  man  who  has 
passed  through  life  jnstly  and  piously,  when  he  dies  should 
go  to  the  isles  of  the  blessed,  and  dwell  in  all  perfect  hap- 
piness, free  from  evil;  but  that  he  who  has  lived  unjustly 
and  impiously  should  go  to  a  prison  of  punishment  aud 
justice,  which  they  call  Tartarus.  During  the  reign  of 
Saturn,  and  even  recently  when  Jupitev  held  the  govern- 
ment, there  were  living  judges  of  the  living,  who  passed 
sentence  on  the  very  day  on  which  any  one  was  about  to 
die.  In  consequence  of  this,  sentences  were  awarded  bad- 
ly. Pluto,  therefore,  and  the  guardians  of  the  blessed  isles,  J 
went  to  Jupiter,  and  informed  him  that  men  came  to  them'l 
who  did  not  deserve  either  sentence.  167.  Jupiter,  ther»--^ 
fore,  said,  "I  will  prevent  this  in  future.  For  now  sen-  ' 
tences  ai-e  badly  awarded,  because  those  that  are  judged 
are  judged  clothed,  for  they  are  judged  while  living. 
Many,  therefore,"  he  continued, "  whose  souls  are  depraved 
are  iuvested  with  beautiful  bodies,  nobility  of  birth,  and 
riches;  and,  when  the  judgment  takes  place,  many  wit- 
nesses come  in  their  behalf  to  testify  that  they  have  lived 
justly.  Hence  the  judges  are  awed  by  these  things;  and, 
moreover,  they,  too,  pass  sentence  when  clothed,  for  their 
minds  are  veiled  widi  eyes  and  cars,  and  tfae  whole  body. 
All  these  things,  then,  are  obstacles  to  theui,  as  well  tbeir 
own  clothing  as  that  of  those  that  are  judged.  First  of 
all,  then,  they  must  no  longer  be  allowed  to  know  '  ' 
'"IUnd,"iT.,  187. 


hand  the  time  of  their  death ;  for  at  present  they  do  know 
it  beforehand.  Prometheus,  therefore,  lias  ordei'H  to  de- 
prive them  of  this  power;  next,  they  must  be  judged  di- 
vested of  all  these  things,  for  t>iey  must  be  judged  after 
they  are  dead ;  the  judge,  too,  must  be  naked  and  dead, 
and  examine  with  his  soul  tlie  soul  of  eaeh  immediately 
after  death,  deatitnte  of  all  his  kindred,  and  leaving  all  that 
oiTiament  on  the  earth,  in  order  that  the  judgment  may  be 
just.  168.  Now,  I  had  observed  these  things  before  you, 
and,  accordingly,  have  appointed  my  sons  as  judges — two 
from  Aaia,  Minos  and  Rhadamanthns ;  and  one  fi'om  Eu- 
rope, ^acus.  These,  then,  when  they  are  dead,  shall  judge 
in  the  meadow,  at  the  three  roads,  of  which  two  lead  one 
to  the  isles  of  the  blessed,  the  other  to  Tartarus.  And 
Bhadamantbus  shall  indge  those  from  Asia,  and  jSacua 
those  from  Europe.  But  to  Minos  I  will  give  the  pi-erog- 
ative  of  deciding  In  case  any  doubt  occnrs  to  the  two  oth- 
ers, in  order  that  the  judgment  respecting  the  path  men 
are  to  take  may  be  as  just  as  possible." 

These  are  the  things,  Callicles,  which  T  have  hoard,  and 
believe  to  be  true:  and  from  these  statements  I  infer  the 
following  results.  Death,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  nothing 
else  than  the  separation  of  two  things — the  soul  and  the 
body— from  each  other.  But  when  they  are  separated 
from  each  other,  each  of  them  possesses  pi'etty  much  the 
same  habit  that  the  man  had  when  alive,  the  body  its  own 
nature,  culture,  and  affections,  all  distinct.  169.  So  that 
if  any  one's  body,  while  living,  was  large  by  nature  or 
food,  or  both,  his  corpse,  when  he  is  dead,  is  also  large ; 
and  if  corpnlent,his  corpse  is  corpulent  when  he  is  dead; 
and  so  with  respect  to  other  things.  And  if,  again,  he 
took  pains  to  make  his  hair  grow  long,  hia  corpse  also  has 
long  hair.  Again,  if  any  one  has  been  well  whipped,  and, 
while  living,  had  ac.irs  in  his  body,  the  vestiges  of  blows, 
either  from  scourges  or  other  wounds,  his  dead  body  also 
is  seen  to  retain  the  same  marks.  And  if  the  limbs  of  any 
one  were  broken  or  distorted  while  he  lived,  these  same 
defects  are  distinct  when  he  in  dead.  In  a  word :  of  what- 
ever character  any  one  has  made  his  body  to  be  while  liv- 
ing, such  will  it  distinctly  be,  entirely  or  for  the  most  part, 
for  a  certain  time  after  he  is  dead.     The  same  thing,  too, 
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Callicles,  appears  to  me  to  happen  wi 
All  things  are  distiuetly  mauifest  i; 
divested  of  body,  aa  well  its  natural  diBposition  as  tb^fl 
affections  which  the  man  has  aoquired  in  bis  soul  from  fl 
Lis  various  pursuits.  170.  When,  therefore,  they  come  to  ' 
the  judge,  those  from  Asia  to  Rbadamanthus,  Khadaman- 
thus,  having  made  them  stand  before  him,  examines  the 
Houl  of  each,  not  knowing  whose  it  is;  but  often  meeting 
with  the  soul  of  the  great  king,  or  of  some  other  king  or 
potentate,  he  sees  nothing  sound  in  the  soul,  but  finds  it 
thoroughly  marked  with  scourges  and  full  of  suara,  through 
pei'juries  and  injustice,  which  the  actions  of  each  have 
imprinted  on  his  eouI,  and  he  finds  all  things  distorted 
through  falsehood  and  arrogance,  and  nothing  upright,  in 
couaequence  of  its  having  been  nurtured  without  tmth ; 
he  also  sees  the  soul  fnll  of  disproportion  and  baseness, 
through  power,  luxury,  wantonness,  and  intemperate  con- 
duct. On  seeing  it,  he  forthwith  sends  it  ignominiously 
to  prison,  where,  on  its  arrival,  it  will  undergo  the  punish- 
ment it  deserves.  But  it  is  proper  that  every  one  who  is 
punished,  if  ho  is  rightly  punished  by  another,  should  ei- 
ther become  better,  and  be  benefited  by  it,  or  should  be  an 
example  to  others,  that  they,  beholding  his  sufferings,  may 
be  made  better  through  fear.  171.  But  those  that  are 
benefited,  at  the  same  time  that  they  suffer  punishment 
both  from  gods  and  men,  are  such  as  have  been  guilty  of 
curable  offenses;  their  benefit,  however,  both  here  and  in 
Hades,  accrues  to  them  through  means  of  pain  and  tor- 
ments; for  it  is  not  possible  to  be  freed  from  injustice  ia 
any  other  way.  But  those  who  have  committed  the  moot 
extreme  injustice,  and  have  become  incurable  through  sadt^ 
orimes,serve  as  examples  to  othcra;  and  these  are  not  bene- 
fited at  all,  as  being  incurable,  but  others  are  benefited  1^; 
beholding  them  suffeiiiig  forever  the  greatest,  most  bitter^  ~ 
and  most  di'eadful  punishments  for  their  sins,  being  sn» 
pended  in  the  prison  of  Hades  altogether  as  examples — B 
spectacle  and  warning  to  the  unjust  men  who  are  constant- 
ly arriving.  Of  these,  I  say,  Arohelaus  will  be  one,  if  Po- 
lua  says  true,  and  every  other  tyiant  that  resembles  him, 
I  think,  too,  that  the  most  of  these  examples  will  consist 
of  tyrants,  kings,  and  potentates,  and  such  as  have  gov- 
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erned  the  affairs  of  cities ;  for  these,  through  their  powet, 
oommit  tbe  greatest  and  most  impions  crimes.     172.  Ho- 
mer' also  bears  witness  to  this ;  for  he  makes  those  to  be 
kings  and  potentates  who  are  punished  forever  in  Hades — 
Tantalus,  Sisyphus,  and  Titynsjr  but  Thersites,or  any  other 
private  man  who  was  depraved,  no  one  has  represented  as 
Buffering  great  punishinetits  as  if  incurable;  for  I  think  it 
was  not  in  his  power  to  corotuit  them ;  on  which  account, 
ho  was  more  happy  than  those  who  bad  the  power.    But, 
Callicles,  the  most  wicked  men  are  among  tbe  powei'fuL 
Nothing,  however,  hindera  but  that  good  men   may  he 
fonnd  among  them ;  and  when  they  are  found,  they  de- 
serve the  highest  admiration ;  for  it  ia  a  difficult  thing, 
Cailicles,  and  deserves  high   praise,  when   one  who  has  i 
great  power  of  acting  unjustly  passes  through  life  jusllji.  I 
There   are,  however,  a  few  men   of   this  kind,  for  they  ' 
have  existed  both  here  and  elsewhere ;  and  I  think  there 
will  be  hereafter  good  and  upright  men,  endued  with  the 
virtue  of  administering  justly  whatever  is  committed  t© 
their  charge.    There  has  been  one  who  is  very  celebra- 
ted among  all  the  Greeks,  Anstides,  son  of  Lysimachus. 
But,  my   excellent  friend,  the    generality   of    potentates 
prove  wicked.     173.  As  I   said,  then,  when    Rhadaman- 
thus  has  got  any  such  person  in  his  power,  he  knows 
nothing  else  about  him — neither  who  he  is,  nor  who  are 
his  parents,  but   only  that   he   is  wicked ;    and,  on    dis- 
cerning this,  he  sends  him  away  to  Tartai-us,  signifying,  at 
the  same  time,  whether  he  appears  to  be  curable  or  in- 
curable; bat  he,  arriving  thither,  suffers  according  to  his 
desei-ts.     Sometimes,  Rhadamanthus   beholding   another 
soul  that  has  passed  through  life  piously,  and  with  truth, 
whether  it  be  of  some  private  man,  or  any  other — but  I 
say,  Callicies,  especially  of  a  philosopher,  who  has  attended   1 
to  his  own  affairs,  and  has  not  made  himself  very  busy  I 
during  life^ — he  is  delighted,  and  sends  it  to  the  isles  of  ] 
the  blessed,    ^acus,  too,  does  the  very  same  things.    Anjl  I 
each  of  them  passes  sen^nce,  holding  a  rod  in  his  hand.  / 
But  Minos  sits  agiai't,  looking  on,  and  is  the  only  one  that  1 
h.18  a  golden  sceptre;  as  the  Ulysses  of  Homer'  says  hft/l 
saw  him,  "  bearing  a  golden  sceptre,  and  ndministerin|*  J 
'  "Oilyss.,"!!!.,  57",  oie.  '  Ibid.,  xL,  668. 
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justice  to  the  dead."  I,  therefore,  CallieleB,  am  p 
by  these  acoouots,  and  consider  how  I  may  exhibit  n  _ 
before  the  judge  in  the  most  healthy  condition.  Where- 
fore, disregarding  the  honors  that  must  meu  valae,  and 
looking  to  tlie  truth,  I  shall  endeavor,  in  reality,  to  live  as 
virtuously  as  I  can ;  and  wheu  I  die,  to  die  so.  174.  And 
I  invite  ^1  other  men,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  and  you 
too  I,  in  turn,  invite,  to  this  life  and  this  contest,  which,  I 
affirm,  surpasses  all  contests  here ;  and  I  upbraid  you  be- 
cause you  will  not  be  able  to  assist  youreelf  when  yon  will 
have  to  undergo  the  sentence  and  judgment  which  I  faave 
just  now  mentioned  ;  but  when  yon  shall  come  before  the 
judge,  the  son  of  jSlgina,  and  when  he  shall  seize  yon  and 
bring  you  before  his  tribunal,  you  will  there  gape  and  be- 
come dizzy,  no  less  than  I  should  here;  and  perhaps  some 
one  will  strike  you  ignomioiously  on  the  face,  and  treat 
yoa  with  every  species  of  contumely. 

Perhaps,  however,  these  things  appear  to  yon  to  bo  like  i 
an  old  woman's  fable,  and  you  accordingly  despise  them.  1 
And  it  would  not  be  at  all  wonderful  that  we  should  de- 
spise them,  if,  on  investigation,  we  could  find  any  thing 
better  and  more  true  than  they.  But  now  you  see  that 
you  three,  who  are  the  wisest  of  the  Gri'eeks  of  this  day — 
you,  Polus,  and  Gorgias — are  unable  to  prove  that  we 
ought  to  hve  any  other  life  than  such  as  appears  to  be 
advantageous  hereafter ;  but  among  so  many  arguments, 
while  others  have  been  refuted,  this  alone  remains  un- 
shaken— th.at  we  onght  to  beware  of  committing  injustice 
rather  than  of  being  injured ;  and  that,  above  all,  a  man 
ought  to  study  not  to  appear  good,  but  to  be  so,  both  pri- 
vately and  publicly ;  and  that  if  any  one  is  in  any  reapeot 
wicked,  he  should  be  punished ;  and  that  this  is  the  next 
good  to  the  being  just,  to  become  so,' and  to  submit  to  the  I 
punishment  one  deserves ;  and  that  all  flattery,  whether  1 
of  one's  self  or  others,  whether  of  few  or  many,  must  be  J 
avoided ;  and  that  rhetoiic,  and  every  other  action,  is  at  jj 
ways  to  be  employed  with  a  view  to  what  is  just 

175.  Be  persuaded  by  me,  then,  and  follow  me  to  that  J 
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place,  by  going  to  which  yoa  will  be  happy,  both  living 
and  after  you  aro  dead,  as  your  own  argument  provea. 
And  suffer  any  one  to  despise  you  as  senseless,  iind  to 
treat  you  with  contumely,  if  he  pleases,  and,  by  Jupiter  1 
do  you  cheerfully  let  him  strike  that  ignominious  blow; 
for  you  will  sufEer  nothing  dreadful  if  you  are  in  i-eality 
upright  and  good,  and  devoted  to  the  practice  of  virtue. 
And  when  we  have  thus  exercised  ourselves  in  common, 
we  will  then,  if  it  should  appear  desirable,  apply  ourselves 
to  politics,  or  we  will  deliberate  on  whatever  we  shall  think 
desirable,  being  better  qualitied  to  deliberate  than  we  now 
are.  For  it  is  disgraceful,  being  in  the  condition  in  which 
we  appear  to  be  at  present,  to  pride  ourselves,  like  youths, 
as  if  we  were  something,  who  yet  never  retain  the  same 
opinion  on  the  same  subjects,  and  these  of  the  greatest 
moment ;  to  such  a  pitch  of  ignorance  have  we  reached  I 
Let  us  use  as  our  guide,  then,  the  reasoning  that  has  now 
been  made  clear  to  us,  which  teaches  us  that  this  is  the 
best  mode  of  life :  to  live  and  to  die  in  the  exercise  of  jus- 
tice and  the  other  virtues.  This,  then,  let  us  follow,  and 
invite  others  to  do  the  same ;  not  that  to  which  you  con- 
fidently invited  me,  for  it  is  (xf  no  value,  Callicles. 


IHTKODtrCTION  TO  THE  PEOTAGORAR 


In  thia  dialogae  Socrates  relates  to  a  frien"!,  whose  nama-l 
is  not  given,  a  discnsBion  which  he  had  just  had  with  Priv 
tagoraa,  the  sophist  of  Abdora. 

HippocralCB,  a  young  Athenian,  had  ronaed  S 
very  early  in  the  morning,  and  entreated  him  to  accompa-  1 
ny  him  on  a  visit  to  Protagoras,  who  was  then  at  AtheDS,'J 
staying  at  the  house  of  Caliias,  and  whose  pupil  he  was  ' 
anxious  to  heoome.  On  arriving  there,  they  find  the  soph- 
ist attended  by  a  crowd  of  admirers,  and,  moreover,  Hip- 
pias  of  Elis,  and  Prodicus  of  Ceoa,  surionnded  by  their  . 
i-espective  followers," 

After  Socrates  had  made  known  the  object  of  his  visits 
to  Protagoras,  CalHaa  proposes  that  the  whole  party  shouUil 
sit  down  and  listen  to  the  conversation.  When  all  are  J 
seated,  Socrates  repeats  to  Protagoras  that  Hippocrates  is  1 
desirous  of  becoming  his  pnpil,  and  wishes  to  know  what  I 
advantage  he  may  expect  to  derive  from  associating  with-J 
him.  Protagoras  tells  him  that  from  the  very  first  day  oSM 
their  intercoarse  he  will  become  a  better  man  than  h 
before,  and  will  daily  make  further  progress.  But,  asks  1 
Socrates,  in  what  will  he  become  better,  and  in  what  make  J 
further  progress  ?  In  the  management  of  his  domesUofl 
and  public  affairs  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  political  art. 
this  Socrates  objects  that  the  general  opinion  is  that  p 
litical  virtue  can  not  be  taught ;  and  that,  whereas  with  r 
'  Sec  1-18. 
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Bpect  to  arts  and  sciences  it  was  usual  only  to  consult 
sous  who  had  made  them  their  study  and  were  skilled  i] 
them,  in  affairs  of  state,  every  one,  of  whatever  condition) 
was  at  liberty  to  give  his  opinion.  He  therefore  begs  Pro- 
tagoras to  prove  tliat  virtue  can  be  taught.'  To  this  end 
Ffotagoras  relatea  a  fable,  iu  which  he  explains  how  the 
citpaoity  of  becoming  virtuous  was  imparted  by  Jupiter  to 
mankind;  and  then  argnea  that,  as  men  are  punished  for 
injustice,  impiety,  and  the  like,  it  follows  tbat  they  must 
think  that  these  virtues  ought  to  be  posBessed  and  may 
be  acquired  by  all  men;  for  that  they  wonld  not  punish 
them  for  a  mere  defect  of  mind  any  more  than  of  body, 
if  it  were  natural,  and  not  attributable  to  the  fault  of  the 
individual." 

Socrates,  having  complimented  bim  on  his  eloqnencdf 
according  to  his  usual  method,  begs  that  he  will  answer 
his  questiona  briery,  and  then  expresses  his  surprise  at 
having  heard  Pi-otagoras  speak  of  justice,  temperance, 
holiness,  and  the  like,  as  if  they  were  collectively  virtue. 
He  therefore  wishes  to  know  whether  virtue  is  one  thing, 
and  justice,  temperance,  and  holiness  parts  of  it,  or  wheth- 
er they  are  all  names  of  one  and  the  same  thing.  Protag- 
oras answers  that  virtue  is  one  thing,  and  these  several 
qualities  parts  of  it.  Are  tbey,  then,  parts  like  the  parts 
of  a  face  ^  the  mouth,  nose,  eyes,  and  ears  —  or  like  the 
parts  of  gold,  which  do  not  differ  fi-om  each  other?  Like 
the  former.  In  that  case,  holiness  and  justice  must  be  dif- 
ferent from  each  other,  which,  as  Protagoras  is  at  length 
compelled, thoogh  unwillingly,  to  admit,  is  absnrd.' 

Again,  each  sevei'al  thing  has  only  one  contraiy ;  for  iit 
stance,  strength  is  contrary  to  weakness,  swiftness  to  slow- 
ness, ugliness  to  beauty,  evil  to  good ;  iu  tlie  samo  way 
'  Sec,  19-29.  ■  Sec.  30-39.  '  Sec.  40-5(!. 
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eaiih  virtue  muat  have  its  contrary.  This  being  granted,.  I 
Protagoras  ia  led  to  admit  that  folly  is  contrary  t 
peranoe, and  also  to  wisdom;  but  in  tbat  case  wisdom  anS  1 
temperance  can  not  bo  different  from  each  other,  as  was  | 
before  stated,  but  must  be  one  and  the  same  thing, 
similar  courBe  of  inquiry  ia  institated  by  Socrates,  lu  order  I 
to  show  that  justice  and  prudence  Ukuwise  are  one  and  J 
the  same;  but  the  impatience  of  Protagoras  at  finding  J 
himself  driven  to  repeated  admissionB  which  contradict  I 
the  theory  with  which  he  set  out,  intcri-upts  the  6 
sion;  at  length,  however,  the  breach  is  repaired  by  the  in-  I 
terference  of  the  company,  and  it  is  agreed  that  each  shall  ■  1 
question  the  other  in  turn.  Protagoras  begins  by  getting  1 
Socrates  to  allow  that  an  ode  of  Simouides  is  beautiful,  i 
but  that  it  can  not  be  beautiful  if  the  poet  contradicts  I 
himself.  He  then  shows  that  in  one  part  of  the  ode  it  is  J 
said  "  that  to  become  a  good  man  is  difficult,"  and  in 
other  part, "  that  he  is  not  pleased  with  the  saying  of  Pitp  I 
tacuB,  where  he  says  that  it  is  difficult  to  continue  to  bo  ] 
good."  .  Socrates,  however,  justifies  the  opinion  he  had  1 
expressed  by  a  minute  and  subtle  examination  of  the  ob'  J 
ject  the  poet  had  in  view  in  composing  the  ode.' 

Having  concluded  his  eritioism  of  the  ode,  Socrates  is 
anxious  to  bring  back  the  discussion  to  the  original  sub- 
ject; and  having  with  difficulty  prevailed  on  Protagoras 
to  consent  to  this,  repeats  the  question  with  wliich  th^ 
set  out,  which  was  to  this  effect:  whether  wisdom,  ten>.  J 
perance,  courage,  justice,  and  holiness  are  five  parts  of  v 
tne,  differing  from  each  other  as  the  parts  of  the  face  do  f .  I 
Protagoras  answers  that  they  all  are  parts  of  virtue,  four  J 
of  them  very  like  each  other,  but  the  fifth,  courage,  very  J 
different  from  all  the  rest.  But  this  distinction  Socrates  j 
'  Sec.  57-90. 
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overthrows  its  follows.  Ton  admit  that  the  conragooiUB 
are  daring ;  but  they  who,  like  divera,  are  bold  in  a 
in  which  they  are  skilled,  are  commended  as  conrageous;^ 
whereas  they  who  are  unskilled,  and  yet  bold,  are  not  cour- 
ageou8,but  mad;  so  that,  accordiiig  to  this  reasoning,  wis- 
dom and  courage  are  the  same.  Protagoi-as,  however,  tries 
to  avoid  this  conclusion  by  saying  that  Soci'ates  has  mis- 
stated his  former  admission,  for  that  he  allowed  only  that 
the  courageous  are  bold,  not  that  the  bold  are  courageous. 
But  Socrates,  with  a  view  more  certainly  to  convict  his 
opponent  of  error,  changes  his  gi-ound,  and  asks  whether  all 
pleasant  things  are  good,  and  all  painful  things  evil.  Pro- 
tagoras ia  in  doubt  what  answer  to  gi*'e.  Socrates,  there- 
fore, shows  that  pleasure  is  in  itself  a  good,  but  that  men 
mistake  as  to  what  things  are  pleasant,  for  knowledge 
alone  ought  to  govern  man ;  and  if  a  man  knows  good  and 
evil,  he  will  never  be  overcome  by  any  thing  so  as  to  do 
any  thing  else  but  what  knowledge  bids  him.  Yet  there 
are  some  who  say  that  they  are  overcome  by  pleasure  or 
pain.  But  what  is  it  to  be  ovei'come  by  pleasure  ?  Noth- 
ing else  than  to  choose  present  pleasure  which  will  resaU  I 
in  greater  evil;  in  other  words,  to  embrace  a  greater  evil.i 
rather  than  a  greater  good.  They,  therefore,  who  are  over^  I 
come  by  pleasure  are  so  from  ignorance.' 

Having  established  this,  Socrates  recurs  to  the  statement  i 
of  Protagoras  that  courage  differs  from  the  other  parts  of  1 
virtue, because  the  most  unholy, most  unjust, moat  intern-  J 
perate,  and  most  ignorant  men  are  sometimes  most  conr 
ngeoua.     It  is  admitted  that  no  one  willingly  exposes  him 
self  to  things  that  he  believes  to  be  evil.     A  brai 
thei-efore,  incurs  dangers  which  he  knows  to  be  honovat 
and  good, and  therefore  pleasant,  and  ia  influenced  by  noa 
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base  feav,  nor  inepired  with  base  confidence ;  but  the  cow- 
avd,  on  the  contrary,  is  influenced  by  base  fear  and  inspired 
by  base  confidence.  He  errs,  therefore,  ihvongb  ignorance 
and  want  of  knowledge ;  whence  it  follows  that  courage  is 
contained  in  knowledge.  The  resalt  of  the  whole  is  that 
virtue,  aince  it  consists  in  knowledge,  can  be  tanght;  and 
BO  it  turns  out  tiiat  Socrates,  who  began  by  maintaining 
that  it  could  not  be  taught,  has  been  arguing  all  along 
that  it  can,  and  Protagoi-as,  who  asserted  that  it  could  be  J 
taught,  has  been  arguing  that  it  can  not. 


PROTAGORAS; 


THE  SOPHISTS. 


A  Fkikks,  Sochateb,  Hipfochaths,  Pkotagoras,  Alcibiadbb, 

CaLLIAH,  ChITJAS,  PRUDlCng,  AKD  HlPPIAH. 

Fr.  Whence  come  you,  Socrates?  Can  there  be  any 
doubt  but  that  it  is  from  a  cliase  after  the  beauty  of  Al- 
cibiadea  i*  Ami  to  me,  indeed,  when  1  eaw  him  lately,  the 
man  appeared  still  beautiful;  though,  between  ourselves, 
Socrates,  he  is  a  man,  and  is  now  getting  a  pretty  thick 

iSoCT-.  But  what  of  that?  Do  you  not  approve  of  Ho- 
mer,' then,  who  says  that  the  most  graceful  age  is  that  of 
a  youth  with  his  first  beard,  which  is  now  the  age  of 
Alcibiades  ? 

Fr.  What  have  we  to  do  with  that  now?  Do  yon 
come  from  him?  And  how  is  the  youth  disposed  to- 
ward you  ? 

Socr.  Very  well,  I  think,  and  not  least  bo  to-day;  for 
he  has  said  many  things  in  my  favor,  assisting  me ;  and, 
indeed,  I  have  just  now  come  from  him.  However,  I  have 
something  strange  lo  tell  you;  for,  though  he  was  pres- 
ent, I  paid  no  attention  to  him,  and  even  frequently  for- 
got him. 

2.  Fr.  But  what  great  affair  can  have  happened  be- 
tween yon  and  him ;  for,  surely,  you  have  not  met  with  any 
one  else  more  beautiful,  in  this  city  at  least? 

Socr.  By  far, 

Fr.  What  say  you  ?    A  citizen,  or  a  stranger  ? 

Socr.  A  stranger. 
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Fr.  From  whence? 

SoCT.  From  Abdei-3. 

Pt.  And  did  this  stranger  appear  to  yon  so  beantlfiil 
that  you  thought  him  more  beautiful  than  the  eoa  of 
Cliuiaa  ? 

>SocT.  But  how,  my  dear  friend,  can  the  wisest  ba 
thought  otherwise  than  more  beautiful  ? 

Ft.  Have  you  come  then,  Socrates,  from  meeting  one 
of  our  wise  men  ? 

Socr.  Tea ;  and  from  the  wisest  of  the  present  day,  if 
you  think  Protagoras  is  the  wisest. 

Fr.  Hat     What  say  you ?    Is  Protagoras  here? 

8o<^.  And  has  been  these  three  days, 

Fr.  And  are  you  just  now  come  from  his  company? 

SocT.  I  have,  and  from  a  vciy  long  conversation  with 

3.  Fr,  Why,  then,  should  yon  not  relate  this  converaor 
tion  to  us,  unless  something  hinders  yon,  having  made 
this  boy  rise  up,  and  seating  yourself  in  his  place? 

&«»•,  Certainly;  and  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  if  you 
will  listen  to  me. 

Fr.  And  we  to  you,  if  you  will  tell  us. 

iSoCT".  The  obligation  will  be  mutual.  Listen,  then; 
This  morning,  while  it  was  yet  dark,  Hi])pocratea,  son  of 
Apoilodorus  and  brother  of  Phason,  knocked  very  hard  at 
my  gate  with  his  stick ;  and,  as  soon  a^  it  was  opened  to 
him,  he  came  in  in  great  haste,  and,  calling  out  with  a  loud 
voice,  said, "  Socrates,  are  you  awake  or  asleep  ?"  And  ^ 
knowing  his  voice,  said,  " Hippocrates  is  here:  do  yott 
bring  any  news?" 

"  None,"  he  replied, "  but  what  is  good." 

"  You  say  well,"  said  I ;  "  bat  what  is  it  ?  and  why  have 
you  come  so  early?" 

"  Protagoras  is  come,"  said  he,  stinding  by  my  side. 

4.  "He  came  the  day  before  yesterday,"  said  I;  "and 
have  you  only  just  heard  of  it?" 

"  By  the  gods !"  he  replied,  "  only  yesterday  evening ;" 
and  at  the  same  time  feeling  about  my  bed,  he  sat  down 
at  my  feet,  and  said,  "  Yesterday  evening,  very  late, 
my  return  from  the  village  of  CEnoe,  for  my  slave  Satyrna 
ran  away,  and  I  was  purposing  to  tell  yon  that  I  was  go- 
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ing  in  pursuit  of  him,  but  something  else  put  it  out  of  my 
head ;  but  when  I  had  returned,  and  we  had  supped,  and 
were  going  to  bed,  then  my  brother  told  me  that  Protiig- 
oraB  was  arrived,  and  my  fii'st  thought  was  to  come  im- 
mediately to  you;  but  afterward  it  appeared  to  me  too 
late  at  right.  As  soon,  however,  as  sleep  had  refreshed 
me  after  my  fatigue,  I  immediately  arose  and  came  here." 
5.  And  I,  knowing  his  oamestness  and  excitability,  said, 
"  What  is  this  to  you  ?  Does  Protagoras  do  you  any 
harm  ?" 


"  But,  by  Jupiter !"  said  I,  "  if  you  give  Iiim  money  and 
persuade  him,  he  will  make  yon  wise  too." 

"  Would  that,  O  Jupiter  and  ye  gods  I"  he  said,  "  it  de- 
pended on  that,  for  I  would  spai'e  nothing  of  my  own  or 
of  my  friends'  property  either ;  and  I  have  now  come  to 
you  for  this  very  purpose,  that  yoii  may  speak  to  him  in 
my  behalf.  For,  besides  that  I  am  too  young,  I  have  never 
yet  seeu  Protagoras  or  heard  Iiim  speak,  for  I  was  but  a 
boy  when  he  came  here  before.  However,  Socrates,  all 
men  praise  hini,  and  say  that  he  is  the  wisest  man  to 
speak.  But  why  do  we  not  go  to  him,  that  we  may  find 
him  within  ?  He  is  staying,  as  I  have  heard,  with  Callias, 
son  of  Hipponicus.     Let  us  go,  then." 

6.  I  said  to  him,  "  We  will  not  go  there  yet,  my  friend ; 
it  is  too  early ;  but  let  us  rise  up  and  go  into  our  court, 
and  spend  the  time  there  walking  about  until  it  is  light. 
Then  we  will  go ;  for  Protagoras  stays  mostly  within. 
Therefore,  cheer    up ;     we    shall   probably   find   him    at 

After  this  we  rose  and  walked  about  the  court,  and  T, 

in  order  to  try  the  strength  of  Hippocrates,  examined  and 
questioned  him.  "Tell  me,"  said  I, " Hippocrates, you  are 
now  purposing  to  go  to  Protagoras,  aud  to  pay  him  money 
as  a  fee  for  teaching  yon  something.  To  what  kind  of 
person  do  yon  think  you  are  going,  and  what  do  you  ex- 
pect to  become?  Just  as  if  you  thought  of  going  to  j'oiir 
own  namesake,  Hippocrates  of  Cos,  one  of  the  Astlepiads, 
and  were  to  pay  him  money  as  a  fee  for  teaching  you ; 
if  any  one  asked  you,  *  Toll  me,  Hippocrates,  you  are  about 
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to  pay  a  fee  to  Hippocrates ;  in  what  cnpacity  ?'  whsfi  J 
should  you  answer?" 

"  I  Bliould  say,"  he  replied,  "  in  that  of  a  physician." 

"And  what  do  you  expect  to  become?"  "A  pliyaician,"! 
fiaid  be.  -^ 

1.  "  But  if  you  thought  of  going  to  Polycletua  the  Ar- 
give,  or  Phidias  the  AtheniaD,  and  were  to  pay  him  a  fee 
for  teaching  you,  if  any  one  asked  yon, '  In  what  capacity 
do  you  intend  to  pay  this  money  to  Polyclotus  or  Phidias  f 
what  should  yon  answer?" 

"I  should  say, in  that  of  statuaries." 

"And  what  do  you  expect  to  become 

"  Clearly,  a  statuary." 

"  Be  it  so,"  said  I.  "  But  we  are  now  going,  you  and  ^ 
to  Protagoras,  and  we  are  prepared  to  pay  him  money  a» 
B.  fee  for  teaching  yon,  if  our  money  is  sufficient  for  tb». 
purpose,  and  we  can  persuade  him  by  it;  but  if  not, 
mean  to  borrow  from  our  friends.  If,  then,  some  one  see- 
ing US  thus  earnestly  bent  on  this,  should. ask,  'Tell  me, 
Socrates  and  Hippocrates,  in  what  capacity  do  you  intend 
to  pay  money  to  Protagoras?'  what  answer  sbonld  we 
give  him  ?  What  other  name  do  we  hear  given  to  Pro- 
tagoras, as  that  of  statuary  is  given  to  Phidias,  and  that 
of  poet  to  Homer?  What  name  of  this  land  do  we  hear 
given  to  Protagoras?" 

"  They  call  him  a  sophist,  Socrates,"  ho  replied. 

"As  to  a  sophist,  then,  we  are  going  to  pay  him  money  ?** 

"Assuredly." 

8.  "  If,  then,  any  one  should  ast  yon  this  further  queB- : 
tion, '  What  do  you  espect  to  become  yourself  by  going 
to  Protagoras?' 

Upon  which  he  said,  blushing  (for  the  day  was  now  be- 
ginning to  dawn,  so  that  I  could  see  him), "  If  this  case  Iq  . 
at  all  like  the  former,  it  is  evident  that  I  expect  to  become, 
a  sophist" 

"  But,  by  the  gods !"  said  I, "  should  you  not  be  ashamed 
to  show  yourself  as  a  sophist  before  the  Greeks  ?" 

"  By  Jupiter !  I  should,  Socratea,  if  I  must  say  what  I 

"Do  you  suppose,  then,  Hippocrates,  that  the  instrat 
tion  of  Protagoras  will  not  be  of  this  kind,  but  such 
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you  received  from  a  grammarian,  a  TnuBiciaii)  or  a  teacher 
of  gymnastics  P  for  you  were  not  iustructed  in  each  of 
these,  for  the  sake  of  the  art,  meaning  to  become  a  pro- 
fessor yourself,  but  by  way  of  flccoiuiiHshment,  as  is  proper 
for  a  private  person  and  a  fi'eeinau," 

"  Just  so,"  he  said ;  "  such,  ratiier,  appeara  to  me  to  be 
the  instruction  given  by  Protagoras  ?"  , 

9.  "Do  you  know,  then,"  said  I," what  you  are  about  to 
do?  or  does  it  escape  yon?" 

"About  what?" 

"  Tliat  you  are  about  to  intrust  your  soul  to  the  care  of 
a  man  who,  as  you  admit,  is  a  sophist;  and  yet  I  should 
wonder  if  you  know  what  a  sopliist  is.  Though,  if  you 
are  ignorant  of  tliis,  neither  do  you  know  to  what  you  are 
confiding  your  soul,  whether  to  a  good  or  a  bad  thing. " 

"  But  I  think  I  know,"  he  said. 

"  Tell  me,  then,  what  you  think  a  sophist  is." 

"  I  think,"  said  he, "  as  the  name  imports,  that  he  is  one 
learned  in  wisdom." 

"This,  however,"  I  replied,  "may  be  said  of  paintei-s  and 
arobiteots,  that  they,  too,  are  learned  in  wiedom.  Aud  if 
any  one  should  ask  us  in  what  wisdom  painters  are  learned, 
we  should  surely  say  to  him,  in  that  which  relates  to  the 
production  of  pictures,  and  so  on  with  respect  to  the  rest. 
But  if  any  one  should  ask  this  question, '  In  what  wisdom 
is  a  sophist  learned?'  what  answer  should  wo  give  him? 
Of  what  production  ia  he  a  master  ?" 

"What  else  should  we  say  he  is,  Socrates,  but  a  master 
of  the  art  that  makes  men  able  speakers  1" 

10.  "Perhaps,"  said  I,  "we  should  say  truly,  yet  not  suf- 
ficiently. For  this  answer  requires  from  us  another  ques- 
tion about  what  a  sophist  makes  men  able  speakers;  just 
as  the  musician,  surely,  makes  a  man  speak  .ably  on  the  sub- 
ject in  which  he  is  learned,  on  music.     Is  it  not  so  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Well,  ou  what  subject,  then,  does  a  sophist  make  a  man 
an  able  speaker  ?    Clearly  on  that  in  which  he  ia  learned  f" 

"Apparently." 

"  What,  then,  is  that  in  which  the  sophist  is  botli  learned 
himself  and  makes  his  pupil  learned  ?" 

'■  By  iMttr !"  he  rephed, "  I  am  unable  to  tell  you."    ( 
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11.  After  this,  I  said,  "What,  then?  Are  yon  a 
what  danger  you  are  going  to  expose  your  sou!?  If  yM 
had  occasion  to  intrust  your  body  to  some  one,  on  the  risk 
of  its  becoming  healthy  or  diseased,  should  yon  not  consid- 
er very  carefully  whether  you  ought  to  intrust  it  or  not? 
and  would  you  not  summon  your  friends  and  relations  to 
a  consultation,  and  deliberate  many  days  ?  But  that  which 
you  esteem  far  more  than  the  body,  yoar  soul,  and  on  which 
your  all  depends,  either  to  fare  well  or  iU,  according  as  it 
btcotnea  healthy  or  diseased,  concerning  this  do  you  neither 
communicate  with  yonr  father  nor  your  brother,  nor  with 
any  of  ua,  youi-  friends,  whether  or  not  you  should  commit 
j'our  soul  to  this  stranger  who  has  arrived  here;  but  hav- 
ing heard  of  his  arrival  yesterday  evening,  as  you  say,  do 
you  come  before  day-break,  and  take  no  tiiougnt  or  advice 
on  the  matter,  whether  it  is  proper  or  not  to  intrust  your- 
self to  him,  but  are  ready  to  spend  both  your  own  and 
your  friends'  property,  as  having  already  resolved  that  you 
must  in  any  event  associate  with  Protagoras,  whom  you 
neither  know,  as  you  admit,  nor  have  ever  spoken  to ;  but 
you  call  him  a  sophist,  thongli  what  a  sophist  is,  to  whom 
you  arc  about  to  intrust  yourself,  you  are  evidently  igno- 
rant ?" 

12.  And  he,  having  heard  me,  replied,  "It  seems  so,  Soc- 
rates, from  what  yon  say." 

"  Is  not  a  sophist,  then,  Hippocrates,  a  kind  of  merchant, 
or  retailer,  of  commodities  by  which  the  soul  is  nourished  ? 
To  me,  at  least,  he  appears  to  be  ao." 

"  But  by  what  is  the  sonl  nourished,  Socrates  ?" 
"  By  learaing,"  I  replied.  "  But  we  must  take  care,  my 
friend,  that  the  sophist  does  not  deceive  ns  by  praising 
what  he  sells,  as  those  others  do  with  respect  to  nutriment 
for  the  body,  the  merchant  and  the  retailer.  For  neither 
do  they  themselves  know  which  of  the  commodities  in 
which  they  traffic  are  good  or  bad  for  the  body,  though 
they  praise  all  that  they  sell,  nor  do  those  who  buy  from 
them,  unless  one  happens  to  be  a  professor  of  gj'innastics 
or  a  physician.  In  like  manner,  those  who  hawk  about 
learning  through  cities,  and  who  sell  and  retail  it  to  every 
one  that  desires  it,  praise  all  that  they  sell,  though,  perhapt  * 
some  of  these  too,  my  excellent  friend,  may  be  ignoraa 
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Trhich  of  the  things  thoy  sell  is  good  or  bnd  for  the  soul ; 
and  this,  also,  may  be  the  case  with  those  l.li:it  buy  fi'oin  1 
them,  unless  some  one  happen  to  be  skilled  in  the  mediuine   ' 
of  the  soul.     13.  If,  then,  you  happen  to  know  which  of  ( 
these  is  good  or  bad,  you  may  safely  bny  learning  from 
Protagoras  or  any  one  else;  but  if  not,  beware,  my  good 
friend,  that  you  do  not  hazard  and  imperil  that  which  is 
moat  precious.     For  there  is  much  gi'eater  danger  in  the 

Eui'chase  of  learning  than  in  that  of  food.     For  when  one 
as  purchased  meat  and  drink  from  a  retailer  or  merchant,    ^^B 
one  may  take  them  away  in  different  vessels ;  and  before    ^^H 
receiving  them  into  one's  body  by  eating  or  drinking,  one   ^^| 
may  set  them  dou'n  at  home,  aud,  calling  in  some  persoQ    ^^| 
who  understands  the  matter,  consult  bim  as  to  what  may 
be  eaten  and  drunk,  and  what  not,  atid  how  much  and 
when ;  so  that  in  this  purchase  there  is  no  great  danger. 
But  it  is  not  possible  to  carry  away  learning  in  a  different 
vessel;  but  it  is  necessary,  when  one  has  paid  the  price, 
having  received  instruction  in  the  soul  itself  and  learned 
it,  to  depart  either  injured  or  benefited,     14.  Let  us,  there- 
fore, consider  these  things  with  persons  older  than  we  ai'e ;       ^h 
for  we  are  too  young  to  decide  on  a  matter  of  such  im-     ^^| 
portanoe.      Now,  however,  since  we  have  made  up  oar     ^^| 
minds,  let  us  go  and  hear  the  man,  and,  after  we  have     ^^| 
heard  him,  let  us  communicate  with  others.     For  not  only 
is  Protagoras  there,  but  Hippias  of  Elis,  and,  I  think,  also 
Prodious  of  Ceos,  and  many  other  wise  men."  x^r       . 

This  resolution  taken,  we  set  out.  When  we  arrived  at 
the  front  door,  we  stopped  and  discussed  a  question  that 
had  fallen  out  between  us  on  the  way;  in  order, therefore, 
that  it  might  not  be  left  unfinished,  but  that  we  might 
bring  it  to  a  conclusion,  and  then  enter  the  house,  we  stood 
at  the  front  door  talking  together  until  we  had  agreed 
with  each  other.  15.  Now,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  por- 
ter, who  was  a  eunuch,  overheard  us,  and  he  seems,  from  the 
number  of  sophists,  to  be  out  of  humor  with  all  who  come 
to  the  house.  For  when  we  had  knocked  at  the  door,  he, 
having  opened  it,  and  seeing  ns,  said, "  Ha !  more  sophists ; 
he  is  not  at  leisure."  And  at  the  same  time,  with  both  his 
hands,  he  slammed  to  the  door  with  all  his  might.  There- 
upon we  knocked  again,  and  he,  answering  with  the  dooi  '4 
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slmt,  said, "Sirs,  did  not  you  bear  mo  say  that  he  ia  n4 
at  leisure  ?"  "  But,  my  good  friend,"  said  I, "  we  are  nrfi 
come  to  Callias,  nor  are  we  sophists.  Cheer  up,  then ;  for 
we  are  come  wanting  to  see  Protagoras ;  so  announce  us." 
At  length,  with  difficulty  the  fellow  opened  the  dooi-  to 
UH.  18.  When  we  entered,  we  found  Protagoras  walking 
up  and  down  in  the  portico,  and  in  a  line  with  him  there 
walked  on  one  side  Callias,  son  of  HippouicuB,  and  Iiia 
brother  by  the  mother's  aide;  Paralus,  son  of  Pericles,  and 
CharmideB,  son  of  Glaucon ;  and  on  the  other  aide  Xanthip- 
pus,  the  other  son  of  Pericles,  and  PhiUppidea,  son  of  Phi- 
fomelus,  and  AntimtsruB  of  Mendc,  who  ib  the  most  famous 
of  all  the  pupila  of  Protagoras,  and  who  is  learaing  pro- 
fessionally, meaning  to  hecome  a  sophist  himself.  Behind 
these  there  followed  othera  who  listened  to  what  was  said. 
The  greater  part  appeared  to  be  strangers,  whom  Protago- 
ras brings  with  him  from  tlie  several  cities  through  which 
he  passes,  bewitching  them  by  his  voice,  like  Orpheus ; 
and  they  follow  his  voice,  bewitched.  Some  of  our  coun- 
trymen, also,  were  in  the  band,  17.  I  was  particularly 
pleased  in  obaeiTing  this  band,  how  well  they  took  care 
never  to  be  in  the  way  of  Protagoras  by  getting  before 
hira;  but  whenever  he  and  those  with  him  turned  round, 
these  listeners,  in  a  good  and  regular  mauner,  opened  to 
the  right  and  left,  and,  wheeling  round,  always  ranged 
themselves  behind  him  in  admirable  order. 
/  "After  him  I  perceived,"  aa  Homer'  says,  Hippias  of 
Elia  sitting  on  a  high  seat  in  the  opposite  side  of  the  por- 
tico ;  and  round  him,  on  benches,  sat  Eiysimachns,  son  of 
Acumenus ;  Phfedrus  of  Myrrhine  ;  Andron,  son  of  AndivJ- 
tion,  and  some  strangers,  partly  hia  fellow -citizen  a,  and 
othere.  They  appeared  to  be  asking  Hippiaa  questiona 
on  physics  and  astronomy ;  but  he,  sitting  on  a  high  aeat, 
gave  answers  to  each  of  them,  and  resolved  their  ques- 
tions. 18.  "Moreover,  I  saw  Tantalus,"'  for  Prodieua  of 
Ceos  had  lately  arrived ;  but  he  was  in  a  bnilding  which 
Hipponicua  had  before  used  as  a  store-room ;  bnt  now, 
owing  to  the  multitude  of  guests,  Callias  had  emptied  it, 
and  turned  it  into  a  lodging  for  strangers.  Now,  Prodt- 
ons  was  atill  in  bed,  wrapped  up  in  a  great  number  of  rf  " 
■  "Odj».,"xL,601.  •Homer,  "OdyBa.,"si.,  £ 
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and  bedclothea,  as  it  appGarcd  ;  and  there  were  seated 
neat'  bim  on  sofae  FiiuBanias  of  Ceramis,  and  with  Fan- 
saniaa  a  youth,  qnite  a,  lad,  as  I  thouglit,  of  au  excellent 
disposition  and  of  a  veiy  beautiful  form.  I  thought  I 
heai-d  them  call  liiin  Agathoo ;  and  I  should  not  wonder 
if  he  was  Pausaniaa's  favorite.  This  lad,  then,  was  tiiere, 
and  the  two  Adimantuses  (the  one  the  son  of  Cepia,  and 
the  other  of  Leaoolopbidea),  and  some  othera.  But  I  was 
not  able  to  learn  from  the  outaide  what  they  wei'e  talking 
about,  although  I  was  esceedingly  anxious  to  hear  Prodi- 
cus;  for  he  appears  to  me  to  he  a  very  wise,  nay,  a  divine 
man;  but,  owing  to  the  harshness  of  hia  voioe,  a  kind  of 
humming  in  the  room  made  what  he  siiid  indistinct. 

19.  We  had  just  entered,  and  immediately  after  m 
there  came  in  Alcibiades,  the  beautiful,  as  you  say,  and  as ' 
I  am  pei'suaded  he  is,  and  Crltiaa,  son  of  CallEOSchrua. 

After  we  had  entered,  then,  and  waited  a  little  while 
and  obaerved  what  was  going  on,  we  went  up  to  Protag- 
oras, and  I  said, "  Protagoraa,  I  and  Hippourates  here  have 
come  to  see  you." 

"  Do  you  wish  to  apeak  with  me  alone,"  he  aaid,  "  or  in 
the  presence  of  the  rest  f" 

"  To  us,"  I  replied, "  tt  makes  no  difference ;  but  when 
you  have  heard  on  what  account  we  have  come,  you  can 
determine  yourself." 

"  What  is  it,  then,"  said  he,  "  that  you  are  come  for  ?" 

"Hippocrates  here  is  a  native  of  this  country,  son  oi 
ApoUodorus,  of  a  great  and  wealthy  family.  In  natural 
ability  he  seems  to  be  a  match  for  the  youth  of  his  age, 
and  he  appears  to  me  to  be  desirous  of  becoming  a  person 
of  note  in  the  city;  and  he  thinks  that  he  shall  most  read- 
ily become  ao,  if  he  aaaociates  with  yon.  Do  you,  then, 
determine  whether  we  ought  to  converse  apart  with  yon 
on  this  subject,  or  in  the  preaence  of  others." 

20.  "You,  very  properly,  take  precautiona  on  my  be. 
half,  Socrates,"  he  repUed.  "For  a  stranger  who  viaita 
powerful  cities,  and  persuades  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  youth  in  them  to  quit  the  society  of  othera,  both  kin- 
dred and  not  kindred,  both  old  and  young,  and  asaociate 
with  bim,  in  the  expectation  of  being  improved  by  hia  so- 
ciety,  ought  in  doing  this  to  be  very  cautious ;  for  thingq 
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of  this  kind  are  attended  with  no  slight  jealouaiea  and  e 
inities,  and  even  plot-s.  For  my  pait,  I  say  that  the  a 
of  a  sophist  is  ancieut;  but  the  ineu  who  professed  it  in 
ancient  times,  fearing  the  odium  attaciied  to  it,  sought  to 
conceal  it,  and  veiled  it  over ;  some  under  the  garb  of  po- 
etry, aa  Homer,  Hesiod,  and  Siraonidea;  and  others  under 
that  of  the  mysteries  and  prophecies,  such  as  Orplteus  and 
MusieuB,  and  their  followers;  and  some,  I  perceive,  have 
veiled  it  nnder  the  gyuinaatic  art,  as  Iccus  of  Tarenttim ; 
and  one  of  the  pi'esent  day  who  is  a  sophist,  inferior  to 
none,  Herodicus  of  Selymbria,  who  was  originally  of  Me- 
gara.  But  your  own  Agathodes,  wlio  was  a  great  sophist, 
concealed  it  under  the  garb  of  music,  as  did  Pythoclidea 
of  Ceos,  and  many  others.  21.  All  these,  as  I  say,  through 
fear  of  jealotisiea,  employed  these  arts  as  veils.  I,  how- 
ever, in  this  respect,  do  not  agree  with  any  of  them,  for  I 
think  that  they  did  not  by  any  means  effect  the  object  they 
wished ;  for  they  did  not  escape  the  observation  of  men  of 
authority  in  the  oities,  on  whose  account  they  had  recourse 
to  these  disguises,  for  the  multitude  perceive  scarcely  any 
thing  at  all;  but  whatever  the  former  give  out,  that  they 
sing.  Now,  to  try  to  escape  and  not  to  be  able  to  do  so, 
but  to  be  detected,  both  shows  great  folly  in  the  attempt, 
and  necessarily  makes  men  much  more  Hostile ;  for  they 
think  that  such  a  man  is,  moreover,  an  impostor.  22.  I, 
therefore,  have  taken  a  path  quite  contrary  to  them,  and  I 
acknowledge  that  I  am  a  sophist,  and  teach  men,  and  I 
think  that  this  precaution  is  better  tiian  the  other,  to  con- 
fess rather  than  to  deny.  I  have  also  planned  other  pre- 
cautions besides  this ;  ho  that,  by  God's  help,  I  have  suf- 
fered no  harm  throngh  confessing  that  I  am  a  sophist, 
though  I  have  exercised  this  art  now  many  years ;  for  my 
age  is  very  great,  and  thei'c  is  not  one  among  you  all  whoso 
father  I  am  not  old  enough  to  be.  So  that  it  will  be  by  far 
the  most  agreeable  to  me,  if  yoii  are  willing,  to  discuss  this 
matter  in  the  presence  of  all  who  are  in  the  house." 

I  then — for  I  suspected  that  he  wished  to  show  and 
make  a  display  of  himself  before  Prodions  and  Hippias, 
that  we  had  come  as  his  admirers — 33.  "  Why,  then,"  said 
I,  "do  we  not  summon  Prodicus  and  Hippias,  and  their 
party,  to  listen  to  us  ?" 
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"  By  all  means,"  said  Pi-otagoras. 

Callias,  therefore,  said, "  Would  yon  wish  na  to  prepare 
seats,  that  yoa  may  sit  down  and  converse?"  It  was 
agreed  that  this  should  be  done.  And  we  all  of' us,  in 
gi-eat  delight,  as  being  about  to  listen  to  wise  men,  laid 
hold  of  the  stools,  and  benches,  and  couches,  and  placed 
them  in  ordei'  near  Hipplas,  for  tho  stools  were  there  al- 
ready ;  meanwhile  Callias  and  Aloibiades  brought  Prodi- 
ens  and  his  party  with  them,  having  made  him  get  out  of  , 
bed.  *^ — 

When,  therefore,  we  wei-o  all  seated,  "  Now,  Socrates," 
said  Protagoras,  "since  they  are  all  here,  you  may  repeat 
what  you  just  now  mentioned  to  me  respecting  this 
youth." 

24.  And  I  said,  "My  commencement, -Protagoras,  is  the 
same  as  it  was  just  now — namely,  with  what  design  wa 
came  to  you.  Hippocrates  here  Is  very  desii'ous  of  your 
society,  and  says  he  shall  be  glad  to  hear  what  advantage 
be  may  expect  to  derive  from  associaling  with  you.  Such 
Is  our  errand." 

Thereupon  Protagoras  said,  in  reply, "  Young  man,  the 
advantage  which  you  will  derive  from  associating  with  mo 
is  this:  that  on  the  very  day  of  yonr  being  with  me  yon 
will  go  home  a  better  man  than  you  were  before,  and  the 
same  on  the  second  day;  and  on  each  succeeding  day  yon 
will  make  some  further  progress." 

25,  And  I,  on  hearing  this,  said,  "Protagoras,  this  u 
nothing  wonderful  that  yon  say,  but  very  natural ;  sinos 
yon,  too,  old  and  wise  as  yon  are,  would  become  better  if 
any  one  should  teach  you  what  you  do  not  happen  to 
know.  But  that  is  not  what  we  require;  but  just  as  if 
Hijipocrates  here  should  on  the  instant  change  his  mind, 
and  desire  lo  asBOoiate  with  the  youth  who  has  lately  ar- 
rived, ZenxlppuB  of  Heraclea,  and  coming  to  him  as  he 
now  does  to  yon,  should  be  told  by  him  the  vei-y  same 
things  that  he  has  been  by  you,  that  by  associating  with 
him  he  wonld  every  day  become  better,  and  make  further 
progress;  if  he  should  further  ask  him,  'In  what  do  yon 
mean  I  shall  become  better,  and  In  what  make  further 
progress?'  Zeujrippns  would  answer  him, 'In 
painting.'   And  if  he  were  to  attach  himself  to 
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of  Thebes,  and,  being  told  by  Itim  the  very  Bame  ihi 
thai  he  has  been  by  you,  sbonld  fuithev  ask  him  in  w 
he  would  daily  become  betU'r  by  associatiug  with  hirn, 
would  reply, '  In  flute-plnyiiig.'  In  Uie  manner  do  yoi 
aleo  reply  to  the  youth,  and  to  me  wbo  ask  for  him :  Hi], 
{K>c]'ntes  here,  by  associating  with  Protagoras,  on  the  very 
day  in  whioh  he  aBsociAtes  will  go  home  a  better  man,iu)d 
on  each  suooeeding  day  will  in  like  manner  make  further 
progi'ess;  in  what,  Protagoras,  and  with  respect  to  what?" 

26.  Protagorus,  on  hearing  me  thus  apeak,  said,  "You 
put  the  question  fairly,  Socrates,  and  I  delight  iu  answei-- 
ing  those  who  put  their  questions  well.  For  Hippocrates, 
if  he  comes  to  me,  will  not  be  treated  as  he  would  be 
treated  if  he  were  to  attacli  himself  to  any  other  of  the 
sophists.  For  others  injure  youth;  for,  when  they  have 
shown  an  aversion  to  the  arts,  they  drag  tliem  back 
again  and  force  them  to  study  the  arts,  by  teaching  ihem 
arithmetic,  astronomy,  geometry,  and  musie  (and  at  the 
same  time  he  looked  aside  at  Hippias) ;  but  if  he  come  to 
me,  he  will  not  learn  any  thing  else  than  that  for  which 
he  came.  The  instruction  that  he  will  receive  Is  this ;  tli9 
method  of  consulting  well  about  hia  domestic  affairs, " 
what  way  be  may  best  govern  his  own  house;  and,  wil 
respect  to  public  affairs,  how  he  may  be  best  able  to 
and  speak  on  affairs  of  state." 

27.  "Do  I  follow  your  meaning?"  I  replied;  "for  yi 
appear  to  me  (o  mean  the  political  art,  and  to  proimse 
make  men  good  citizens." 

"  That,"  said  he,  "  Socrates,  is  the  very  profession  tl 
I  do  make." 

"  What  an  admirable  skill  you  possess,"  said  I,  "  if  yoi 
really  do  possess  it !  for  I  will  say  nothing  else  to  you  but 
what  I  think.  For  I  imagined,  Protagoras,  that  this  could 
not  be  taught;  yet  since  you  say  so,  I  know  not  how  to 
disbelieve  you.  It  is  right,  however,  that  I  should  tell 
you  why  I  think  it  can  not  be  taught,  nor  acquired  by  men 
from  men.  For  I,  as  well  as  the  other  Greeks,  say  that 
the  Athenians  aie  wise.  I  see,  then,  when  we  are  met  in 
the  assembl)',  and  when  it  ia  necessary  for  the  city  to  set- 
He  any  thing  respecting  architect  lire,  that  the  architect^ 
sre  Bent  for  and  consulted  about  the  buildings,  and  whoQ] 
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respecting  ship -building,  ship -builders;  and  so  with  all 
other  things  which  they  think  can  be  taught  and  learned. 
But  should  any  one  else,  whom  they  think  is  not  an  artist, 
attempt  to  give  them  advice,  even  though  he  may  be  very 
honoi-able,  and  rich,  and  noble,  they  pay  no  more  attention 
to  him  on  this  account,  but  laugh  at  him,  and  make  an  up- 
roar, until  either  he  of  his  own  accord  desists  from  speak- 
ing, through  being  hooted  down,  or  the  archers  drag  him 
away  or  remove  him  by  order  of  the  prytanes.  28.  Thus 
they  proceed  with  respect  to  matters  which  they  think 
pertain  to  art.  But  when  it  is  necessary  to  consult  on  any 
matter  which  relates  to  the  government  of  the  city,  any 
one  rises  up  and  gives  his  advice  on  such  subjects,  wheth- 
er he  be  a  builder,  a  brazier,  a  shoe-maker,  a  merchant,  a 
ship's  captain,  rich,  poor,  noble  or  ignoble,  and  no  one  ob- 
jects to  him,  as  to  the  others,  that,  without  having  re- 
ceived any  instruction  or  had  any  preceptor,  he  yet  at- 
tempts to  give  advice ;  for  it  is  clear  that  they  think  this 
can  not  be  taught.  And  not  only  are  the  public  in  gen- 
eral of  this  opinion,  but  privately,  the  wisest  and  best  of 
our  citizens  are  unable  to  impart  to  others  the  excellence 
which  they  possess;  for  Pericles,  the  father  of  these 
youths,  so  far  as  depended  on  masters,  had  them  educated 
liberally  and  well.  But  in  those  things  in  which  he  is 
wise,  he  neither  instructs  them  himself,  nor  intrusts  them 
to  any  one  else  to  be  instructed  ;  but  they,  roaming  about, 
feed,  as  it  were,  without  restraint,  if  by  chance  they  may 
of  themselves  light  on  virtue.  29.  If  you  will,  too,  this 
vei*y  same  Pericles,  being  guardian  to  Clinias,  the  younger 
brother  of  this  Alcibiades,  and  fearing  lest  he  might  be 
corrupted  by  Alcibiades,  separated  him  from  him,  and 
sent  him  to  be  educated  by  Ariphron ;  however,  before 
six  months  had  elapsed,  Ariphron,  being  unable  to  do  any 
thing  with  him,  returned  him  to  Pericles.  I  could  also 
mention  very  many  others  to  you,  who,  being  good  them- 
selves, have  never  made  any  one  else  better,  either  of  their 
own  kindred  or  others.  I,  therefore,  Protagoras,  looking 
to  these  things,  think  that  virtue  can  not  be  taught. 
When,  however,  I  hear  you  saying  what  you  do,  I  waver, 
and  am  of  opinion  that  there  is  something  in  what  you 
say,  because  I  think  that  you  are  a  man  of  great  experi- 
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ence,  and  that  you  have  learned  many  things,  and  disoov< 
ered  some  yourself.  If,  therefore,  you  can  prove  to  iiB 
more  clearly  that  virtue  can  be  taught,  do  not  gi'udge  do- 
ing 80,  but  prove  it." 

"Indeed,  Soci-atos,"  he  Raid,  "I  shall  not  grudge  it. 
But  whether  shall  I  prove  it  by  relating  a  fable  to  yon,  aa 
an  older  to  younger  men,  or  shall  I  discuss  it  by  way  of 
argument  ?" 

Thereupon  many  of  those  who  sat  with  him  answered 
that  he  might  explain  it  in  any  way  he  pleased.     "It  ap- 
pears to  me,  then,"  said  he,  "  more  agreeable  to  relate  a 
.    fable  to  you. 

30.  "  There  was  once  a  time  when  gods  were,  but  mor- 
tal races  were  not.  But  when  also  their  destined  time  of 
creation  came,  the  gods  fashioned  them  within  the  earth, 
composing  them  of  earth  and  lire,  and  such  things  as  are 
mingled  with  fire  and  earth.  And  when  they  were  about 
to  bring  them  into  light,  they  commanded  Prometheus 
and  Epimetheua  to  adom  them,  and  to  distribute  to  each 
such  facnltiea  as  were  proper  for  them.  But  Epimetheus 
besought  Prometheus  that  he  might  mafce  this  distribution. 
'And,'  he  said, 'when  I  have  made  it,  do  you  examine  it.' 
Having  thus  persuaded  him,  he  made  the  distribution. 
But  in  his  distribution,  to  some  he  assigned  etreugth  with- 
out swiftness,  and  the  weaker  he  adorned  with  swiftness; 
some  he  armed ;  but  giving  to  others  an  unarmed  natur^' 
he  devised  some  other  faculty  for  their  security.  For  to 
such  of  them  as  he  clad  with  littleness,  he  assigned  wings 
to  fly  with,  or  a  subterranean  abode ;  but  such  as  he  in- 
creased  in  magnitude  he  preserved  by  this  very  means; 
and  thus  he  made  the  distribution,  equalizing  all  things. 
He  adapted  these  contiivanccs,  taking  care  that  no  race 
should  he  destroyed. 

31.  "When  he  had  supplied  them  with  the  means  of 
avoiding  mutual  destruction,  he  contrived  means  to  de- 
fend them  against  the  seasons,  by  clothing  them  with 
thick  hairs  and  solid  skins,  sufficient  to  keep  ofF  cold  and 
capable  of  averting  heat,  and  so  that,  when  they  went  to 
rest,  these  very  things  might  serve  each  of  them  as  his 
proper  and  natural  bed ;  and  under  their  feet  he  furnished 
some  with  hoofs,  and  some  with  haii-a  and  solid  and  bloods 
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less  skins.  After  that  he  provided  diffevQnt  food  for  dif- 
ferent animala ;  for  some,  herbs  from  the  earth ;  for  oth- 
ers, tlie  fruit  of  trees;  for  others,  roots;  aud  to  some  he 
gave  the  flesh  of  other  animals  as  food ;  and  to  these  he 
attached  the  propei'ty  of  producing  few  offspring;  but  to 
those  that  are  ooiisuoied  by  them,  feonndity,  providing  for 
the  preservation  of  the  race.  However,  as  EpitnetheuB 
was  not  very  wise,  he  ignornntly  exhausted  all  the  facul- 
ties at  hia  disposal  on  irrational  animals.  32.  The  hu- 
man race,  therefore,  still  remained  to  him  unadorned,  and 
he  was  in  doubt  what  to  do.  While  ho  is  doubting,  Pro- 
metheus comes  to  examine  the  distribution,  and  sees  other 
animals  provided  with  every  thing  suitable  for  them,  but 
man  naked  and  unshod,  unbedded  and  unarmed.  But 
now  the  destined  day  was  at  hand  on  which  it  was  neces- 
sary that  man  should  go  forth  from  earth  to  light.  Pro- 
metheus, therefore,  being  in  doubt  what  safety  he  can  find 
for  man,  steals  the  artificial  wisdom  of  Yulcan  and  MiseiVi 
T3,  together  with  fire,  for  it  was  impossible  that  it  could.i 
be  acquired  or  used  by  any  one  without  fire,  and  aocor4-fl 
ingly  he  presents  it  to  man.  33.  Thus,  then,  man  became 
possessed  of  the  wisdom  pertaining  to  life;  he  had  not, 
however,  political  wisdom,  for  that  was  with  Jnpiter,  and 
Prometheus  was  no  longer  permitted  to  enter  the  citadel, 
the  habitation  of  Jupiter;  moreover,  the  guards  of  Jupiter 
were  terrible;  hut  he  secretly  enters  the  common  abode 
of  Minerva  and  Yulcan,  iij  which  they  practiced  their  arts, 
and  having  stolen  the  fiery  art  of  Vulcan,  and  the  other 
that  belonged  to  Minerva,  he  gives  them  to  man,  and  from 
this  man  derives  the  means  of  sustenance ;  but  afterward, 
as  it  is  said,  through  Epimetheus,  punishment  for  the 
theft  overtook  Prometheus. 

34.  "  When,  therefore,  man  had  become  partaker  of  ■ 
divine  condition,  first  of  all  through  this  relationship  to 
deity,  he  alone  of  all  animals  acknowledged  gods,  and 
set  about  building  altars  and  statues  of  gods;  next,  by 
art,  he  soon  articulated  sounds  and  words,  and  devised 
houses  and  garments,  and  shoes  and  beds,  and  food  from 
the  earth.  Thus  provided,  however,  at  first  men  lived 
dispersed,  for  cities  were  not ;  wherefore  they  were  d* 
Btroyed  by  wild  beasts,  through  being  everywhere 
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than  they;  and  the  mechanical  art  was  indeed  sufficieaii 
lud  for  their  sapport,  but  was  inadequate  to  the  war  with 
wild  beasts ;  foi-  they  did  not  yet  poEsesa  the  political  art^ 
of  which  the  inilitaiy  is  a  part.  They  sought,  therefore,  to 
collect  themselves  together,  and  to  preserve  themselves  by 
building  cities.  When,  however,  they  were  thns  collect- 
ed, they  injured  one  another,  from  not  possessing  the  po- 
litical art ;  so  thatj  being  again  dispersed,  they  were  de- 
stroyed. 35.  Ji^Efor^therefore,  fearing  for  onr  race  leat  it 
should  entirely  perish,  sende  Hermes  to  carry  shame  and 
justice  to  men,  that  they  might  be  ornaments  of  citietL, 
and  bonds  to  cement  fi'iendship.  Hermes,  therefore,  asked-.j 
■TnpttTr  in  what  manner  he  was  to  give  shame  and  jns- 
tice  to  men.  '  Whether,  as  the  arts  have  been  distributed, 
BO  shall  I  distribute  these  also  ?  for  they  have  been  dis- 
tributed thus:  one  man  who  poaeessea  Iho  medicinal  art 
is  suffieient  for  many  not  skilled  in  it,  and  so  with  other 
craftsmen.  Shall  I  tlias  dispense  shame  and  justice  among 
men,  or  distribute  them  to  all  ?'  '  To  all,'  said  Jupiter, 
'and  let  all  partake  of  them  ;  for  there  would  be  no  cities 
if  a  few  only  were  to  partake  of  them,  aa  of  other  artsi 
Moreover,  enact  a  law  in  my  name,  that  whosoever  is  un- 
able to  partake  of  shame  and  justice  shall  be  put  to  death 
as  a  pest  of  a  city.' 

36.  "  Thus,  then,  Socrates,  and  for  these  reasons,  aa  veH 
others  as  the  Athenians,  when  a  question  ai-ises  about  ex* 
cellence  in  building,  or  any  other  mechanical  art,  think  that. 
few  only  should  give  their  adviue ;  and  if  any  one  who  u 
not  of  ijie  namber  of  the  few  shouUi  offer  to  give  advic^ 
they  do  not  allow  him,  as  you  say ;  and  properly,  as  I  aay.j. 
but  when  they  proceed  to  a  conaultation  respecting  poli& 
ical  excellence,  which  ought  to  depend  entirely  on  jnatioft' 
and  temperance,  they  very  properly  allow  every  man  to 
speak,  because  it  ia  the  duly  of  every  one  to  partake  of 
this  excellence;  otherwise  there  can  be  no  cities.  This» 
Socrates,  is  the  cause  of  tbia  fact. 

37.  "And  tliat  you  may  not  think  that  yon  are  deoei' 
mhen  you  are  told  that,  in  reality,  all  men  are  of  opini 
that  every  one  partakes  of  jnstice,  and  of  the  other  po 
ical  excellences,  take  this  additional  proof.     For  in  otiiec; 
kinds  of  excellence,  aa  you  say,  if  any  one  asserts  that  Iw 
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is  a  good  flute-player,  or  akillod  in  any  other  art,  of  which  I 
he  is  ignorant,  they  either  ridicule  him,  or  are  indignant, 
and  hia  friends  gotobim  and  admonish  him  as  a  madman; 
but  in  justice  and  otiier  political  virtues,  even  though  ihey 
know  of  any  man  that  he  is  unjust,  yet  if  he  himself  tells 
the  truth  of  himself  in  the  presence  of  many  persons,  what 
in  the  other  case  they  considei-ed  prudence  to  spenk  llie 
truth,  in  thia  case  they  canaider  madness ;  and  they  say 
that  all  men  ought  to  say  they  are  just,  whether  they  are 
BO  or  not,  or  that  he  is  mad  who  does  not  lay  claim  to  jus- 
tice, because  it  is  necessary  that  cveiy  one  should,  in  some 
respect,  partake  of  it,  or  no  longer  be  a  man. 

38,  "  I  say  these  things  to  show  that  they  very  properly 
permit  every  man  to  give  advice  concerning  this  virtue, 
because  they  think  that  every  one  partakes  of  it.  But 
that  men  think  that  it  exists  not  naturally  or  spontaneous- 
ly, bat  that  it  is  taught  and  acquired  by  study,  by  whom- 
soever it  is  acquired,  this  I  will,  in  the  next  place,  endeav- 
or to  show.  For  whatever  evils  men  think  others  respect- 
ively have  hy  uatui'e  or  fortune,  no  one  ia  angry  with,  nor 
admonishes,  nor  teaches,  nor  punishes,  the  posseasoi-a  of 
tbem,  in  order  to  make  them  otherwise  than  they  are,  but 
pities  them.  For  instance,  who  would  be  so  foolish  as  to 
attempt  to  do  any  of  these  things  lo  the  deformed,  or  the 
little,  or  the  weak?  Fur  they  know,  I  think,  that  these 
things,  such  as  are  beautiful  and  the  contraries,  happen  to 
men  by  nature  and  fortune ;  but  such  advantages  as  they 
think  result  to  men  fi'om  study,  practice,  and  instrnctioUf 
if  any  one  does  not  possess  tbem  but  their  contrary  evils, 
for  these  things,  anger  and  punishment  and  adnionition 
are  hod  recourse  toifof  these,  one  is  ininstice,  and  so  ia 
impiety,  and,  in  shor^ every  thing  th.it  is  contrary  to  po- 
litical virtue.  Here,  then,  every  man  is  angry  with  and 
adraouishea  every  other,  clearly  hecanse  he  thinks  it  may 
be  acquired  by  study  and  instruction.  39.  For  if  you  will 
consider,  Socrates,  of  what  avail  it  is  to  pmnah  those  who 
act  unjustly,  this  very  thing  will  teach  you  that  men  think 
vii-tue  is  to  be  acquired.  For  no  one  punishes  those  who 
act  unjustly,  merely  attending  to  this,  and  for  thia  reaaon, 
that  any  one  has  so  acted,  unless  it  be  one  who,  like  a 
brute,  avenges  himself  irrationally ;  but  he  who  endeavors 
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to  punieh  with  reason  does  not  exact  vengeance 
sake  of  past  offense  (for  what  Ima  been  done  he 
make  nndone),  but  for  the  sake  of  the  future,  that  neither 
this  man  himself,  nor  any  other  who  sees  him  puniehed, 
may'  again  act  unjustly.  And  lie  who  entertains  such  a 
thought  must  think  that  virtue  may  be  tanght;  he  pun- 
ishes certainly  for  the  sake  of  deten-ing  fiom  wickedness. 
40.  All,  therefore,  have  this  opinion  who  inflict  punish- 
ment, either  privately  or  publicly.  Now,  all  other  men,  and 
especially  the  Athenians,  your  fellow-citizens,  inflict  pun- 
ishment on  and  correct  those  who  they  think  act  unjustly ; 
so  that,  according  to  this  reaaoning,  the  Athenians  also  are 
among  the  number  of  those  who  think  that  virtue  may  be 
acquired  and  taught.  That  your  fellow-oitizens,  therefore, 
veiy  properly  allow  a  brazier  and  a  shoe-maker  to  give 
advice  in  political  affairs,  and  that  they  think  that  virtue 
may  be  tiught  and  acquired,  has  been  sufficiently  demon- 
strated to  you,  Socrates,  at  least  as  it  appears  to  me. 

41.  "TJiere  still,  however,  remains  a  doubt  which  you 
entertain  respecting  those  good  men,  why  in  the  world 
they  have  their  sons  instructed  in  such  things  as  depend 
on  masters,  and  make  them  wise,  bnt  in  the  virtne  which 
they  then)sclves  possess  do  not  make  them  better  than 
Others.  With  respect  to  this,  then,  Socrates,  I  shall  no 
longer  speak  to  you  in  fable,  bnt  argument.  For  consider 
the  matter  thus :  Whether  is  there  some  one  thing  or  noti 
of  which  it  is  necessary  all  the  citizens  should  partake,  if 
a  city  is  to  be  ?  For  in  this,  or  in  no  otiier  way,  the  doubt 
which  jfou  entertain  is  solved.  For  if  there  is,  and  if  this 
one  thing  is  neither  the  art  of  a  builder,  nor  of  a  braver, 
nor  of  a  potter,  but  is  justice  and  temperance  and  holi- 
ness, and,  in  a  word,  I  call  it  by  one  name,  the  virtue  of  a 
man  ;  if  this  be  the  thing,  o£  which  all  must  partake,  and 
with  which  every  man,  if  he  wishes  to  learn  or  do  any 
thing  else,  must  learn  or  do  it,  but  not  without  this;  OT 
if  one  who  docs  not  partake  of  it  must  be  taught  and  pun- 
ished, whether  boy,  or  man,  or  woman,  till  through  being 
punished  he  becomes  better,  and  he  who  is  not  obedient, 
when  pnnished  or  taught,  is  to  be  banished  from  cities,  or 
pnt  to  death  as  incurable ;  if  this  is  the  case,  and  if,  nof 
withstanding  this,  good  men  teach  their  children  othdl 
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thiogH,  bnt  not  thia,  consider  what  atrange  people  tliosa 
good  meu  are.  42.  For  we  have  shown  that  they  thiiik  it 
may  he  tinght,  both  privately  and  publicly.  Bnt  Biuce  it 
may  he  taught,  and  acquired  by  study,  do  they  teach  their 
childreu  other  thinge,  for  which  death  is  not  imposed  as  a 
penalty,  if  they  do  not  know  them  ?  But  where  the  pen- 
alty of  death  or  exile  is  imposed  on  their  children,  if  they 
are  Bot  instructed  or  exeroised  in  virtue,  and,  besidei 
death,  the  confiscation  of  their  property,  and,  in  shoi-t,  thi 
ruiu  of  their  families,  do  you  think  that  they  do  not  teach 
them  these  things,  nor  bestow  their  whole  cai-e  upon 
them  ?     We  must  think  they  do,  Socrates.  1 

"Beginning  from  childhood,  they  both  teaoh  and  ad< 
monish  them  as  long  as  they  live.  For,  as  soon  as  any 
one  understands  what  is  said,  nurse,  mother,  pedagogue 
and  the  father  himself,  vie  with  each  other  in  this,  how 
the  boy  may  become  as  good  as  possible ;  in  eveiy  word 
and  deed  teaching  and  pointing  out  to  him  that  this  is 
juat  and  that  unjust,  thi«  is  honorable  and  that  base,  this 
IB  holy  and  that  unholy,  and  this  you  must  do  and  that 
you  mast  not  do.  And  if  Ihe  boy  obeys  willingly,  it  is 
well ;  but  if  not,  like  a  tree  twisted  and  bent,  they  make 
him  straight  by  thi'eats  and  blows.  43.  After  this  they 
send  him  to  masters,  and  give  tbem  much  more  strict  in- 
junctions to  attend  to  the  children's  morale  than  to  their 
reading  and  mnsic;  and  the  masters  do  attend  to  this. 
And  when  the  boys  have  learned  their  letters,  and  are 
able  to  understand  what  is  written,  as  before  words 
spoken,  they  place  before  them  on  their  benches  to  i^ad, 
and  compel  them  to  le.irn  by  heart  the  compositiona  at 
good  poets,  in  which  there  are  many  admonitions,  and 
many  details,  and  praises,  and  encomiums,  of  good  men 
of  former  times,  in  order  that  the  boy  may  imitate  them 
through  emulation,  and  strive  to  become  such  himself. 
Again,  the  music-masters,  in  the  same  way,  pay  attention 
to  sobriety  of  behavior,  and  take  care  that  the  boys  cotn- 
■-.  mit  no  evil.  Besides  thia,  when  they  have  learned  to  play 
on  the  harp,  they  teach  them  the  compositions  of  other 
good  poets,  and  those  lyric,  setting  them  to  music;  and 
they  compel  rhythm  and  harmony  to  become  familiar  to 
the  boys'  souls,  in  order  that  they  may  become  more  geD> 
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spect  to  vii-toe  nnd  every  thing  else.     48.  But  if  there  ii 
auy  one  who  excels  us  even  but  a  tittle  in  advancing  oth- 
ers in  the  road  to  virtue,  we  ought  to  be  content.     Of 
theee,  t)ien,  I  think  I  am  one;  and  that  far  above  otlier 
men  I  know  certain  things  by  whieh  a  man  will  be  made 
upright  and  good,  and  that  worth  the  remuneration  which 
I  demand,  and  even  more,  as  also  my  pupils  think.    There-  m 
fore,  I  adopt  the  following  method  in  my  demand  for  re^  I 
muneration ;  when  any  one  has  learned  from  me,  if  he  is     i 
willing  he  pays  the  sum  that  I  demaod  ;  but,  if  not,  having 
gone  to  a  temple  and  sworn  bow  much  my  instructionB 
are  worth,  he  pays  that  sum, 

"Thus  much,  Socrates,"  he  continued,"!  have  said, by 
way  of  fable  and  argument,  to  prove  that  virtue  may  be 
taught,  and  that  the  Athenians  are  of  that  opinion ;  and 
that  is  not  at  all  wooderfiil  that  the  eons  of  good  fathers 
should  turn  out  bad,  or  of  bad  fathers  good,  since  even  the 
Bous  of  Polycletus,  who  are  of  the  same  age  with  Parahis 
and  Xauthippus  here,  are  nothing,  compared  with  their 
father,  and  so  with  respect  to  the  sons  of  other  artists. 
These  youths,  however,  do  not  yet  deserve  to  be  blamed 
in  this  respect;  for  we  have  still  hopes  in  thera,  as  they 
are  young." 
— "  40.  Protagoras,  having  made  such  and  so  long  a  display, 
ceased  speaking;  and  I,  having  continued  for  a  long  time 
enchanted,  still  looked  at  him,  expecting  that  be  would  say 
something  more,  and  desiring  to  hear  him.  But  when  I 
perceived  that  he  had  in  reality  ceased,  I  with  difficulty 
collected  myself,  and,  looking  toward  Hippocrates,  said,.— 
"  O  son  of  Apollodorus  I  how  thankful  I  am  to  you  fora 
having  urged  rae  to  come  hither,  for  I  esteem  it  a  greafr'^ 
privilege  to  have  heard  what  I  have  heard  from  Protag- 
oras; for  before  this  I  thought  it  was  no  human  care  by 
which  good  men  become  good ;  but  now  I  am  persuaded 
thatit  is.  However,  I  feel  a  slight  difficidty,  which, doubt- 
less, Protagoras  will  easily  explain,  since  he  has  explained 
BO  mnch.  For  if  any  one  should  converse  with  any  one 
of  the  piopular  orators  on  those  suhjecls,  he  would  perhaps 
hear  similar  arguments,  as  from  Pericles,  for  instance,  of 
some  other  able  speaker;  but  if  he  should  ask  thtmi  any 
further  questions, like  books  they  are  unable  either  to  ginJ 
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case  in  other  arts,  for  mutual  jtistice  and  vivtne  are,  T 
think,  adva,iitageoiia  to  «s ;  and  foi-  this  reason  every  ono 
most  willingly  tells  and  teaches  others  what  is  just  and 
legal.  If,  then,  in  the  same  way,  in  dute-playing,  we  had 
a  perfectly  willing  and  ungrudging  disposition  to  teach 
each  other,  do  you  think,  Socrates,"  said  he, "  that  the  sons 
of  good  flute-players  would  become  good  players,  rather 
than  the  sons  of  had  ones  ?  I,  indeed,  think  not ;  but  the 
man's  Bon  who  happened  to  have  the  best  natural  talent 
for  flute-playing  would  rise  to  distinction ;  and  the  man's 
son  who  had  no  such  natural  talent  would  be  undistin- 
guished;  and  the  son  of  a  good  flute-player  would  often 
tura  out  a  bad  one,  and  the  son  of  a  bad  one  would  often 
turn  out  a  good  one.  However,  all  would  be  Bufficiently 
good  flute-players,  conpared  with  those  who  are  untaught, 
and  who  know  nothing  of  flute-playing,  47.  In  like  man- 
ner think  that  the  man  who  appears  to  you  to  be  the  most 
nnjuBt  of  those  who  are  trained  in  the  laws,  and  among 
civilized  men,  is  just,  and  a  proficient  in  juetlce,  when  com- 
pared with  men  who  have  neither  inatrnction  nor  courts 
of  justice,  nor  laws,  nor  any  necessity  that  constantly  com- 
pels them  to  attend  to  virtue,  but  may  be  considered  as 
savages,  such  as  those  whom  the  poet  Phereorates  repre- 
sented last  year  at  the  Lensean  festival.  Assuredly,  if  you 
should  chance  to  be  thrown  among  such  men  as  the  mis- 
anthropes in  that  play,  you  would  rejoice  if  you  met  with 
a  Eurybates  and  a  Phrynondas,'  and  you  would  deplore 
with  regret  the  depravity  of  the  men  here.  But  now  you 
are  fastidious,  Socrates,  because  all  are  teachers  of  virtue 
so  far  as  they  are  severaUy  able,  though  no  one  appears  to 
you  to  be  so.  Again,  if  you  were  to  inquire  for  a  teacher 
of  the  Gi-eek  language,  not  one  would  be  found :  nor,  I 
think,  if  you  were  to  inquire  for  one  who  could  instruct 
the  sons  of  our  artificers  in  the  very  art  which  they  have 
learned  from  their  father,  bo  far  as  the  father  and  the  fa- 
ther's fi'ieods  who  follow  the  same  art  are  able  to  teach 
it — if,  I  say,  you  were  to  inquire  for  one  who  could  in- 
struct them,  I  think,  Socrates,  that  a  teacher  would  not 
easily  be  found  for  them;  but  for  those  who  are  utterly 
unskilled,  a  teacher  would  easily  be  found,  and  so  with  re*^ 
'  Two  men  whoae  profligacy  mode  thoir  names  proTerbiaL 
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"  1  es. " 

"And  has  each  of  them  its  proper  function,  like  the 
parts  of  the  iiiaa?  For  Instance,  an  eye  is  not  like  the 
ears,  nor  is  its  function  the  same ;  nor  is  any  one  of  the 
others  like  any  other,  either  as  to  its  function,  or  in  any 
other  respect.  Thus,  then,  with  the  parts  of  virtue,  is  not 
any  one  like  any  other,  either  in  itself,  or  in  its  function  ? 
Ib  it  not  clear  that  such  is  the  case,  since  it  resembles  our 
example  ?" 

"  Such  is  the  case,  Socrates,"  he  replied. 

52.  Then  I  said,  "Therefore,  none  of  the  other  parts  of 
virtue  are  like  science,  or  like  justice,  or  like  courage,  Ot 
like  temperance,  or  like  holiness." 

"  No,   he  said, 

"  Come,  then,"  said  I, "  let  us  examine  together  what  ths 
character  of  each  of  tlieni  is.  And,  first  of  all,  thus :  U 
justice  a  ttiing,  or  not  a  thing  ?  To  me  it  appears  to  be  8 
thing;  but  what  does  it  appear  to  you  to  be?" 

"  To  me,  also,  it  appears  to  be  a  thing,"  he  replied. 

"What,  then?  If  some  one  were  to  ask  you  and  me, 
'  Protagoras  and  Soci'ates,  tell  me  with  respect  to  this  very 
thing  which  yon  have  jost  now  named,  justice,  whether  is 
it  in  itself  just  or  unjust?'  I  should  answer  him  that  it  w 
jnst ;  but  what  decision  would  yon  give — the  same  as  raioe^ 
or  different?" 

"  The  same,"  he  replied. 
"     " '  Justice,  then,  is  precisely  similar   to  being  jost,'  1 
should  say  in  answer  to  one  who  asked  tlie  question,   Ajid 
wonld  not  you,  too  ?" 

"Yes,"  he  said. 

53.  "  If,  then,  after  this,  he  should  ask  us, '  Do  you  not 
also  say  that  holiness  Is  something?'  we  should  reply,  I 
think,  that  we  do  ¥" 

"  Yes,"  he  said. 

"'Do  you  not  say  that  this,  too,  is  a  thing?'  Should 
we  say  it  is,  or  not?" 

He  allowed  that  we  should  say  it  is. 

" '  But  whether  do  you  say  that  this  very  thing  is  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  be  unholy,  or  holy  ?'    I,  for  my  part^ ' 
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I  said, "  should  be  indignant  at  the  question,  and  should 
say,  '  Speak  properly,  my  good  air;  for  scarcely  could  any 
thing  else  be  holy,  if  holiness  itself  be  not  holy.'  Butii 
what  should  you  say?  Should  not  you  give  the  Bame  an-i 
Bwer  ?" 

"  Certainly,"  he  said. 
'.  '  "  If,  then,  after  this,  he  should  ask  ua,  and  say, '  What»j 
*  then,  did  you  mean  a  little  while  ago?  Or  did  I  not  hean^ 
you  aright?  For  you  appeared  to  me  to  say  that  the 
parts  of  virtue  are  so  disposed  to  each  other,  that  no  one 
of  them  resembles  any  other ;'  I,  for  my  part,  should  re- 
ply, '  In  other  respects,  you  heai'd  aright,  but  in  thinking 
that  I,  too,  said  this,  yon  were  mistaken  ;  for  Protagoras 
gave  this  answer,  and  I  put  the  question.'  If,  then,  ho 
should  say, '  Docs  he  speak  the  truth,  Protagoras  ?  Do 
you  say  that  no  one  part  of  virtue  is  like  any  other  of  ita 
parts  ?  Is  this  your  assertion  ?'  what  answer  would  yoa  • 
give  him?"  J 

"  I  must  needs  admit  it,  Socrates,"  he  replied.  I 

54.  "After  admitting  this,  Protagoras,  what  answer n 
should  we  give  him,  if  he  further  asked  us,  'Is  not  holiness, 
then,  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  a  just  thing;  nor  justice 
such  as  to  be  a  holy  thing,  but  such  as  to  be  not  holy ;  and 
holiness  such  as  to  be  not  just,  but  unjust,  and  the  former 
unholy  ?'  What  answer  should  we  give  him  ?  I,  for  my- 
self, should  say  both  that  justice  is  holy,  and  holiness  just. 
And  for  you,  if  you  would  permit  me,  t  should  make  the 
very  same  answer,  that  justice  is  the  same  with  holinesa, 
or  very  like  it;  and  that  justice  bears  the  nearest  possible 
resemblance  to  holiness,  and  hotiuess  to  justice.  But  con- 
eider  whether  yon  would  forbid  me  to  give  this  answer, 
or  does  it  seem  so  to  you  also  ?" 

"  It  does  not  altogether  appear  to  me,  Socrates,"  he  said, 
"  to  be  so  absolutely  true,  that  I  can  grant  that  justice  is 
holy,  and  holiness  just;  but  there  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
difference  between  tbem.  However,  what  matters  that?" 
he  continued  ;  "if  you  wish  it, let  it  be  admitted  between 
uB  that  justice  is  holy,  and  holiness  just." 

55.  "  Not  BO,"  I  replied, "  for  I  do  not  require  to  exam- 
ine into  an  '  If  you  wish  it,'  and '  If  you  think  so,'  but  into 
what  I  think,  and  what  you  think ;  but  in  saying  '  what  I 
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thiitk,  and  what  yon  think,'  I  mean  this :  I  am  of  opinio 
that  otir  argument  will  be  beat  dtecnseed  if  we  put  it  oat"' 
of  the  queBtion  altf^ether." 

"  Well,  then,"  he  said, '' juBtiee  has  some  resemblance  to 
holiness,  for  every  thing  resembles  every  other  thing  in 
Bome  resjiect  ;jior  while  in  «ome  sort  resembles  blaok,  and 
hard,  soft;  and  so  with  respect  to  other  things  which  ap- 
pear to  be  most  contrary  to  each  other.  And  the  things 
which  we  jnst  now  said  have  different  functions,  and  are 
not  the  one  like  the  other,  qs  the  pai-ts  of  the  face  do  in  a 
certain  respect  resemble  each  other;  so  that  in  this  way 
yon  could  prove  this,  if  you  pleased,  that  all  things  are 
similar  to  each  other;  yet  it  is  not  right  to  call  things  that 
haw  a  certain  similaiity,  similar,  nor  things  that  have  a 
certain  dissimilarity,  dissimilar,  though  the  similarity  is 
very  trifling," 

fi6.  And  I,  wondering,  said  to  him, "  Do  yon  think,  then, 
that  tlie  just  and  the  holy  are  so  related  to  each  other,  that 
they  have  but  a  ti-ifling  aimilarity  to  one  another?" 

"  Not  miite  so,"  he  said,  "  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  do  I 

consider  Uiem  in  the  same  way  as  yon  appear  to  me  to  do." 

"  However,"  said  I, "  since  you  appear  to  me  to  be  vexed 

«l  this,  we  wilt  dismiss  it,  and  consider  this  of  the  other 

things  tlial  you  said.    Do  you  call  folly  any  thing?" 

He  admitted  ho  did. 

"And  is  not  wisdom  the  direct  contrary  to  this  thing  ?" 
"  It  appears  so  to  me,"  he  replied. 
"  But  when  men  act  rightly  and  profitably,  do  they  then 
appear  to  you  to  act  temperately,'  in  so  acting,  or  the  con- 
trary ¥'" 

'  Cooiin  hm  well  remarked  that  au^pmnn^,  wliieh  Socmles  opposes 
10  ddftwt'iTi, maiM  botli  I'mptraiKe  andprvdenee     We,  su  well  --  -"-- 
French,  h»-o  no  liwf^  word  ihiit  expresso  both  weas  at  ™™      i 
tlMi«ft>re,  in  imitstton  of  Comin,  adojited  the  word  tenpe. 
out  thia  (Hit  of  the  dUIogoe,  for  othervviao  iho  dilamiiuT  t. 
us  brings  bis  «nti«onisl  would  bo  lost  sight  of :  for  be  no 
W  «<lmfl  that  (empero-M  and  wisdom,  wh>ch  he  before 
enrh  olher,  ai«  idoitical.    Mr.  Wnght,  m  mMr-i 
dJatogue.  hM  nsod  the  word  dtxreiivn  throuBhoiil  ■  '••• 
iCTTM,  nurtlij  to  be  exalted  in-  ■  "-"'  "■-'  "■ 
dom.     Further  on,  na  will  be 
Unniililllng  itwfpociui}  prudence, 
■  1  Lav*  folbwod  Sttdlbftum  s  teat 
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"To  act  temperately,"  he  replied. 

"And  are  they  not  temperate  by  temperance?" 

"Necessarily  so," 

"  Do  not  they,  then,  who  act  wrongly,  act  foolishly,  and 
are  they  not  intemperate  in  so  acting?" 

"I  agree  with  you,"  he  said. 

"Acting  foolishly,  then,  ia  the  contrary  to  acting  tem- 
perately." 

He  Baid  it  was. 

"Ai'e  not,  tliercfore,  things  which  are  done  foolishly, 
done  through  folly,  and  things  done  temperately  through, 
temperance  ?" 

He  agreed. 

"If,  then,  any  thing  is  done  through  strength,  is  it  not 
done  strongly;  and  if  through  weakness,  weakly?" 

"  It  appears  so." 

"And  if  any  thing  is  done  with  swiftness, swiftly ;  and 
if  with  slowness,  slowly  f " 

He  said  it  was. 

"And  if  any  thing  is  done  in  the  same  manner,  ia  it  not 
done  by  the  same  means ;  and  if  in  a  contrary  manner,  by 
the  contrary  means?" 

He  granted  it. 

57.  "  Come,  then,"  I  said, "  is  there  any  thing  beautiful  P" 

He  admitted  there  was. 

"Is  any  thing  contrary  to  this  except  the  ngly?" 

"There  is  not." 

"  But  what  ?    Is  there  any  thing  good  ?" 

"There  is." 

"And  is  any  thing  contrary  to  this  except  evil  ?" 

"  There  is  not." 

"  What  ?    Is  there  any  thing  high  in  voice  ?" 

He  said  there  is. 

"  And  is  any  thing  contrary  to  this  except  the  low  ?" 

"There  is  not,"  he  said. 

."  Therefore,"  said  I,  "  to  eacli  several  contrary  there  ii  ] 
only  one  contrary,  and  not  many." 

He  granted  it. 

"  Come,  then,"  said  I,  "  let  us  reckon  up  our  admissions.   | 
We  have  admitted  that  one  thing  only  is  contrary 
but  not  more?" 
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"We  have." 

"Aud  that  what  is  done  contrariwise  is  done  by  con-  J 
traries  ?" 

He  assented. 

"We  admitted, also, that  what  is  done  foolishly  is  dom 
contrariwise  to  tiiat  which  is  done  temperately  f" 

He  assented. 

"Aud  that  what  is  done  temperately  is  done  by  tempei^'l 
ance ;  and  what  foolishly,  by  folly  ?" 

He  agreed. 

"  If,  therefore,  it  ia  done  contrariwise,  must  it  not  be   ■ 
done  by  a  contrary?" 

"  Yes." 

"And  the  one  ia  done  by  temperance,  and  the  Other  by  I 
foil??" 

"Yes." 

"  Contrariwise  ?" 

"  Certainly." 

"Through  contraries,  therefore  ?" 

"It  appears  so," 

"Folly,  therefore, ia  contrary  to  temperance?" 

"  So  it  appears," 

"  Do  you  remember,  however,  that  we  before  admitted^ 
that  folly  is  contrary  to  wisdom  ?" 

He  allowed  it. 

"And  that  one  thing  only  is  contrary  to  one?" 

"I  grant  it." 

58.  "  Which,  then,  of  these  positions  must  we  retrac^,  J 
Protagoras — that  which  says  that  one  thing  only  is  o<»k>:l 
trary  to  one,  or  that  in  which  it  was  asseited  that  wisdomrjl 
ia  different  from  temperance,  bat  that  each  is  a  part  of  vir-  ' 
tne ;  and  that,  besides  being  different,  both  they  and  their'  - 
functions  are  dissimilar,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  parts 
of  the  face.    Which  of  these, then, must  we  retract?  for 
these  two  positions  taken  together  are  not  set  down  in  a 
very  musical  manner ;  for  they  neither  accord  nor  harmo- 
nize with  each  other.     For  how  can  they  accord,  since  it 
ia  necessary  that  one  thing  only  shonld  be  eontraiy  to  one, 
but  not  to  moi'e ;  but  wisdom  and  temperance  are  found 
to  be  contrary  to  folly,  which  is  one  ?    Is  it  so,  Protagi>J 
raB,"I  asked,"  or  otherwise?" 
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He  admitted  that  it  was  bo,  though  very  unwillingly. 

"Must  not,  then,  temperance  and  wisdoni  be  one  aa 
the  same  thing?  Before,  moreover,  justice  and  holiness  \ 
were  found  to  be  nearly  the  same.  59.  Come,  however,"  . 
said  I,  "  Protagoras,  let  us  not  be  disheartened,  hut  ex-  i 
amine  the  rest  Does  a  man  who  acts  unjustly  appear  to  4 
you  to  be  prudent'  because  he  acts  unjustly?"  f 

"  I  should  he  ashamed,  Socrates,"  he  said, "  to  acknowl-  J 
edge  this,  though  many  men  do  say  ao." 

"  Whether,  tien,  shall  I  address  my  argument  to  them," 
I  asked,  "  or  to  you  ?" 

"  If  you  please,"  said  he,  "discuss  this  statement  fi.rat — •  I 
the  statement  of  the  many." 

"But  it  makes  no  difference  to  me,  if  only  you  will  a 
Bwer  whether  these  things  appear  so  to  you  or  not;  for  I 
am  most  anxious  to  sift  the  statement  itself,  though  it  may 
possibly  happen  that  both  I  who  question,  and  you  who 
answer,  may  ourselves  be  sifted."  i 

At  first,  then,  Protagoras  began  to  give  himself  airs,  for    i 
heohjected  that  the  subject  was  difficult;  afterward,  how- 
ever, he  agreed  to  answer, 

BO.  "Come,  then,"  said  I,  "answer  me  from  the  begin- 
ning.   Do  persons  who  act  unjustly  appear  to  you  to  be  J 
prudent  ?" 

"Be  it  BO,"  he  replied. 

"And  by  being  prudent,  do  yon  mean  thinking  rightly  P"  1 

He  assented. 

"And  by  thinking  rightly,  that  they  are  well  advised  ' 
when  they  act  unjustly?" 

"  Be  it  so,"  said  he. 

"Is  this  the  case,"  I  asked,  "if  they  fare  well  in  acting 
unjustly,  or  if  they  fare  ill  ?" 

"  If  they  fare  well." 

"Do  you  say,  then,  that  certain  things  are  good  ?" 

"I  do." 

"Are  those  things  good,  then,"  I  asked,  "  which  are  ad-  ^ 
vantageous  to  men  ?" 

'  As  was  before  observed,  it  is  now  necessary,  for  the  thread  of  tha  ■ 
argument,  to  use  the  word  prudent  inEtcod  of  temperate  ;  bnt  the  reader  J 
must  bear  in  mind  that  in  the  OTiginal  the  two  iduta  are  expressed  \ij  J 


"  By  Jupiter  I"  said  h 
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2  thin 


I,  thongh  they  • 


are  not  advantageouB  to  men,  I  call  good." 

61,  Protagoras  now  appeared  to  me  to  be  ruffled  and 
annoyed,  and  to  be  set  against  anaweriiig  any  more. 
When,  therefore,  I  saw  bim  iu  this  state,  I  was  cautious, 
and  asked  him  gently,  "  Whether,"  said  I,  "  Protagoras, 
do  you  mean  things  that  are  advantageous  to  no  man,  or 
tbings  that  are  advantageous  in  no  respect  whatever? 
And  do  yoa  call  such  things  good?" 

"  By  no  means,"  said  he ;  "  but  I  know  many  things 
which  are  aseless  to  men :  meats  and  drinks,  and  drugs, 
and  ten  thousand  other  things,  and  some  things  that  are 
advantageous;  and  Bome  tbings  that  are  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  to  men,  but  are  to  horses ;  and  some  to  oxen 
only,  and  others  to  dogs ;  others,  again,  to  neither  of  these, 
but  to  trees ;  and  others  that  are  good  for  the  roots  of 
trees,  but  pernicious  to  their  buds ;  for  instance,  dung  ia 
good  when  applied  to  the  roots  of  all  plants ;  but  if  you 
were  to  put  it  on  their  branches  and  young  shoots,  it  de- 
stroys the  whole.  Oil,  too,  is  very  injurious  to  all  plants, 
and  is  most  destructive  to  the  hairs  of  all  animals  except 
man ;  but  it  is  of  service  to  the  hairs  of  man,  and  to  the 
rest  of  his  body.  62.  So  various  and  diversified  a  thing 
is  good,  that  this  very  thing  is  good  for  the  external 
parts  of  the  human  body,  but  most  pernicious  to  the  in- 
ward parts.  And  on  this  account  all  physicians  forbid 
the  sick  to  use  oil,  except  only  a  very  small  quantity  in 
what  they  are  going  to  eat — j'nst  sufficient  to  overcome 
the  disagreeable  smell  of  the  food  and  seasoning." 

Protagoras  having  said  this,  those  that  were  present 
loudly  applauded  him,  for  that  be  spoke  well.  And  I  said, 
"Protagoras,  I  happen  to  be  a  forgetful  sort  of  man  ;  and 
if  any  one  makes  me  a  long  speech,  I  forget  what  the  dis- 
cussion is  about.  As,  therefore,  if  I  happened  to  bo  deaf, 
you  would  have  thought  it  necessary,  if  you  were  about  to 
converse  with  me,  to  speak  louder  than  you  do  to  others, 
so  now,  since  you  have  met  with  a  forgetful  person,  cur- 
tail your  answers  for  me,  and  make  them  briefer,  if  I  am 
to  follow  you." 

"How  do  you  bid  me  answer  briefly?     Must  I  answer^ 
you,"  said  he, "  more  briefly  than  is  requisite  V 
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-    "  By  no  means,"  I  replied. 

"But  at  such  length  as  is  requisite?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,"  said  I. 

"  Whether,  then,  must  I  answer  at  such  length  as  I  tl 
requisite,  or  as  yoa?" 

63.  "  I  have  heard,"  I  replied, "  that  you  are  both  your-. 
self  able  and  can  teach  others  to  make  a  long  speech  on 
the  same  subject  if  you  please,  so  as  never  to  be  in  want 
of  words,  and  again  to  speak  so  briefly  that  no  one  ciiu 
^xpress  himself  in  fewer  words  than  you.  If,  therefore, 
you  mean  to  converse  with  me,  use  the  other  method  with 
me,  that  of  brevity." 

"  Socrates,"  said  be,  "  I  have  ere  this  entered  into  dis- 
cnssion  with  mstny  men ;  and  if  I  bad  done  what  you  bid 
me— that  is,  had  conversed  as  my  antagonist  bade  me  con- 
verse— I  should  not  have  appeared  to  excel  any  one,  nor 
would  the  name  of  Protagoras  have  been  celebrated  in 
Greece." 

64.  Then  I  (for  I  perceived  that  he  was  not  pleased 
with  his  former  answers,  and  that  he  would  not  willingly 
carry  on  the  conversation  by  answering  my  questions), 
thinking  that  I  had  no  longer  any  business  to  be  present 
at  the  conference,  said,  "  Protagoras,  I  am  not  anxious  to 
continue  our  conference  contrary  to  your  wish ;  but  when- 
ever you  are  willing  to  converse  in  such  a  manner  that  I 
can  follow  you,  I  will  then  converse  with  you.  For  you, 
as  is  reported  of  you,  and  as  you  admit  yourself,  are  able 
to  carry  on  a  conference  both  with  prolixity  and  brevity, 
for  you  are  wise ;  but  I  am  unable  to  follow  these  long 
speeches,  though  I  wish  that  I  could.  But  it  was  fitting 
that  you,  who  are  capable  of  doing  both,  should  yield  to 
me,  in  order  that  the  conference  might  continue.  Kow, 
however,  since  you  are  not  willing,  and  I  have  business  to 
attend  to,  and  am  unable  to  stay  while  you  are  extending 
your  speeches  to  a  great  length  (for  I  have  somewhere  to 
go  to),  I  will  take  my  departure ;  though  otherwise,  per- 
haps, I  might  have  listened  to  these  things  with  pleasure." 

65.  And  as  I  spoke  thus,  I  rose  to  depart.  And  as  I 
was  rising,  Calliaa  takes  hold  of  me  with  his  right  hand, 
and  with  his  left  seized  my  cloak,  and  said, "  We  shall  not 
let  you  go,  Socrates;  for  if  you  go  away,  our  conversation 
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le.  I  beseech  yon,  therefove,  stay 
o  one  I  would  more  gladly  hear 
8  conversing  together;  therefore, 


will  no  longer  be  the  S3 
with  us ;  for  there  is 
than  you  and  Protagoi 
oblige  us  all." 
I  -  To  this  I  said — I  had  already  stood  up  ready  to  go — ■ 
*  "  Son  of  Hippouicua,  I  always  admire  your  love  of  wisdom, 
bat  I  now  both  praise  and  love  it ;  so  that  I  should  wish 
to  gratify  you,  if  you  asked  me  what  was  possible.  But 
now  it  is  as  if  you  should  ask  me  to  keep  up  with  Crison 
of  Himera,  a  runner  iu  bis  prime,  or  to  run  a  race  and 
keep  up  with  one  of  the  long-distance  runners  or  day-  ,' 
couriers ;  I  should  say  to  you  that  I  wish  much  moi'e  than  ' 
you  do  that  I  could  keep  pace  with  these  runners,  but  I 
can  not;  but  if  you  wish  to  see  me  and  Ci'ison  running 
together, you  must  request  him  to  slacken  his  pace;  fori 
am  not  able  to  run  swiftly,  but  he  is  able  to  run  slowly. 
So,  if  you  desire  to  bear  me  and  Pi'otagoras,  you  must  re- 
quest him  to  continue  to  answer  as  he  did  at  first,  briefly, 
and  to  the  question.  But  if  not,  what  kind  of  conversa- 
tion will  arise  ?  I,  for  my  pail,  thought  that  it  is  one  thing 
to  converse  together,  and  another  to  harangue." 

66.  "  But  you  see,  Socrates,"  said  he,  "  JProtagoras  ap-"    I 

[lears  to  ask  what  is  iust,  in  requiring  that  he  may  be  w  ' 
owed  to  converse  as  he  pleases,  and  you  as  you  please."  ■ 
Alcibiades,  thereupon,  taking  up  the  discourse,  said, 
"You  do  not  speak  fairly,  CalUas ;  for  Socrates  here  ad- 
mits that  he  has  not  the  faculty  of  making  long  speeches, 
and  yields  to  Protagoras ;  but  in  the  power  of  conversing, 
and  knowing  how  to  give  and  receive  a  reason,  I  should 
wonder  if  he  yielded  to  any  man.  If,  then,  Protagoras 
confesses  that  he  is  inferior  to  Socrates  in  conversing,  that 
is  enough  for  Socratfls ;  but  if  he  pretends  to  rival  him, 
let  him  carry  on  the  conversation  by  question  and  answer, 
not  making  a  long  speech  in  answer  to  each  question, 
evading  the  argument,  and  not  choosing  to  give  a  reason, 
but  prolonging  his  speech  until  most  of  the  hearers  forget 
what  the  question  was  about.  For  as  for  Socrates,  I  will 
be  his  surety  that  he  will  not  forget,  notwithstanding  he 
jests,  and  says  he  is  forgetful.  To  me,  therefore,  Socrates 
appears  to  make  the  fairer  proposition ;  for  it  is  right  that 
every  one  should  declare  his  own  opinion." 


el.  After  Aleibiades,  it  was  Critias,  I  think,  who  said, 
"Prodicufl  and  Hippias,  Calliaa  appears  to  me  to  be  very 
much  on  the  Bide  of  Protagoras ;  but  Alcibiadee  is  always 
fond  of  contentioD,  to  whatever  he  applies  himself.  We, 
howevei",  ought  not  to  contend  with  each  other,  eilhev  for 
Socrates  or  Protagoras,  but  we  should  join  in  requesting 
them  both  not  to  break  up  the  conference  in  the  middle. 

When  he  bad  spoken  thus,  Prodicns'  said,  "  Tou  seem 
to  me  to  say  well,  Critias ;  for  it  is  right  that  those  who 
are  present  at  discussions  of  this  kind  should  be  common, 
but  not  equal,  hearers  of  both  speakers.  For  it  is  not  the 
same  thing;  for  It  is  requisite  to  hear  both  in  common, 
but  not  to  give  equal  attention  to  each  of  them;  but  to 
the  wiser  more,  and  to  the  lesa  learned  less.  68.  I,  too, 
Protagoras  and  Socrates,  beg  of  you  to  make  coriceaaions 
to  each  other,  and  to  argne  with  one  another,  but  not  to 
wrangle ;  for  friends  argne  with  friends  out  of  good-will, 
but  adversaries  and  enemies  wrangle  with  one  another. 
And  thus  the  conference  will  be  most  admirably  conduct- 
ed. For  you,  the  speakers,  will  thus  be  highly  approved, 
not  praised  by  us,  the  hearers ;  for  approbation  is  felt  in 
the  mind  of  the  hearers,  and  is  without  deception ;  bnt 
praise  is  bestowed  in  words,  by  persons  often  who  speak 
nutruly,  contrary  to  their  real  opinion.  Again,  we,  the 
hearers,  shall  thus  be  highly  delighted,  not  pleased;  for 
delight  takes  place  when  one  learns  something,  and  ac- 
quires wisdom  in  one's  mind,  but  pleasure  when  one  eata 
something,  or  esperieucea  aotne  other  agreeable  sensation 
in  one's  body."  - 

68.  When  Prodicus  had  thns  spoken,  many  of  those 
that  were  present  approved  of  what  he  said.  But  after 
Prodicus,  Hi ppias  the  wise  spoke:  "My  friends  who  are 
here  present,  said  he,  "  I  regard  you  all  as  kinsmen,  rela- 
tives, and  fellow-citizens  by  nature,  though  not  by  law; 
for  like  is  by  nature  akin  to  like ;  but  law,  being  a  tyrant 
over  men,  compels  many  things  to  be  done  contrary  to 
nature.  It  were  disgraceful,  then,  for  us  to  know  the  nat- 
ure of  things,  to  be  the  wisest  of  the  Greeks,  and  in  this 

'  It  will  ba  observed  that  Prodicna'a  meihod  of  drawing  nice  distinc- 
tEons  between  words  naarlj  reaembliiig  each  other  in  meaniDg  is  here 
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very  ch&racter  to  have  met  together  in  the  city  of  Greeoe, 
which  is  the  very  prytaneum  of  wisdom,  and  in  the  no- 
blest and  wealthiest  house  in  this  city,  and  then  to  exhibit 
nothing  worthy  of  this  high  rank,  but,  like  the  lowest  of 
men,  to  disagree  with  each  other.  70.  I,  therefore,  both 
entreat  and  advise  yoQ,  Protagoras  and  Socrates,  to  come 
to  terms  under  om-  authority,  who  as  arbitratoi-s  will  bring 
you  to  an  agreement ;  and  neither  do  you,  Socrates,  require 
that  exact  form  of  dialogue,  which  is  so  very  concise,  un- 
Jess  it  is  agreeable  to  Protagoras ;  but  relax  somewhat,  and 
give  the  reins  to  your  discourse,  that  it  may  appear  to  us 
with  more  majesty  and  grace;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  do 
you,  Protagoras,  stretching  every  rope,  and  caiTying  all 
sail,  scud  to  an  ocean  of  words  out  of  sight  of  land,  bat 
both  of  you  keep  a  middle  course.  Do  thus,  then,  and  be 
persuaded  by  me  to  choose  a  moderator,  president,  and 

Erytanis,  who  will  oblige  you  to  keep  withiu  moderate 
ouiids  on  either  side." 

This  pleased  those  that  were  present,  and  all  approved ; 
and  Callias  said  that  be  would  not  let  me  go,  and  they 
urged  me  to  choose  a  president.  71.  I  said,  therefore, 
"  that  it  would  be  a  shame  to  choose  an  umpire  for  our 
arguments;  for  if  the  person  chosen  should  be  our  inferi- 
or, it  would  not  be  right  that  the  inferior  should  preside 
over  his  superiors ;  noi-,  if  he  should  be  equal,  would  this 
be  right,  for  one  th.it  is  equal  will  act  the  same  as  we  do, 
BO  that  the  choice  will  be  supei'fluous.  But  you  will  choose 
some  one  better  than  we  are.     In  reality,  I  thiuk  it  im- 

Eossible  for  you  to  choose  any  one  wiser  than  Protagoras 
ere ;  but  if  you  should  choose  one  in  no  respect  superior, 
though  you  shall  affirm  that  he  is,  this  also  will  be  a  dis- 
grace to  him  to  have  a  president  chosen  for  him,  na  if  he 
were  a  common  person ;  for  as  to  myself  it  makes  no  dif- 
ference. I  am  willing,  then,  to  act  as  follows,  that  our  con- 
ference and  conversation  may  continue,  which  you  so  eai'- 
nestly  desire.  If  Protagoras  is  not  willing  to  answer,  let 
him  ask  questions,  and  I  will  answer;  and  at  the  same 
time  I  will  endeavor  to  show  him  how  I  say  one  who  aii- 
Bwers  ought  to  answer.  But  when  I  have  answered  all 
the  questions  that  he  chooses  to  ask,  let  him,  in  bis  turn, 
in  like  manner,  reply  to  me.     If,  however,  he  should  not 
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appear  disposed  to  answer  the  exact  question  put  to  him, 
both  you  and  I  will  join  in  entreating  of  him,  as  you  now 
do  of  me,  not  to  destroy  the  conversation.  And  for  this 
pni'pose  there  is  no  occasion  for  one  president  to  be  ap- 
pointed, but  you  wUl  all  be  presidents  in  common." 

72.  It  appeared  to  all  that  this  was  what  ought  to  be 
done.  And  though  Protagoras  was  not  very  willing  to 
comply,  yet  he  was  compelled  to  consent  to  ask  questions, 
and,  when  he  had  asked  enough,  in  hiH  turn  to  reply  to 
my  questions  with  brevity.  He  began,  therefore,  pretty 
nearly  as  follows : 

"I  think,"  said  he,  "Socrates,  that  the  moat  important 
part  of  a  man's  education  consists  ia  being  skilled  in  poet- 
ical composition ;  that  is,  to  be  able  to  understand  what 
has  been  said  by  the  poets,  both  what  has  been  con-ectly 
composed  and  what  incorrectly,  and  to  know  how  to  dis- 
tinguish and  to  give  a  reason  when  asked  about  them. 
And  now  the  question  shall  be  on  tlie  very  subject  about 
which  you  and  I  have  been  conversing,  virtue;  but  it  shall 
be  transferred  to  poetiy.  For  Simonides  somewhere  says 
to  Scopas,  son  of  Creon  the  Thessalian, '  that  to  become  a 
good  man  is  traly  diiGcult,  square  as  to  his  hands  and  feet 
and  mind,  fashioned  without  fault.'  Do  you  know  the 
ode,  or  shall  I  repeat  the  whole  to  yon  ?" 

73.  I  said,  "There  is  no  necessity;  for  I  know  it,  and 
have  studied  the  ode  with  great  attention."  I 

"Tou  say  well,"  he  then  ob.served.  "Whether  does  it  j 
appear  to  you  to  havf  been  composed  boautifuliy  and  coi^  ' 
rectly,  or  not?"  ' 

"  Certainly,"  said  I, "  both  beautifully  and  correctly." 

"  But  does  it  appear  to  you  to  have  been  composed  beau-  H 
tifuUy  if  the  poet  contradicts  himself?" 

"  Not  beautifully,"  I  replied. 

"  Consider  it,  then,  more  attentively,"  said  he. 

"  But,  my  good  friend,  I  have  examined  it  sufficiently." 

"  You  know,  then,"  said  he, "  that  in  the  course  of  the  J 
ode  he  says  somewhere,  'That  saying  of  Pittacus  does  not  \ 
please  me,  though  uttered  by  a  wise  man,  wherein  he  says  it;] 
is  difficult  to  continue  to  be  good.'  Do  you  observe  that  .1 
the  same  person  makes  both  ^ia  and  the  former  remark?"  ' 

"  I  know  it,"  I  replied. 


"Does  it  appear  to  yon,  then,"  said  he, "that  the  one 
agrees  with  the  other  ?" 

"It  appears  bo  to  me."  And  at  the  Barae  time  I  was 
afraid  lest  there  Bhoutd  be  sometluDg  in  what  he  said, 
"But,"Baid  I,  "does  not  it  appear  so  to  yon?" 

"  How  tian  he  who  made  both  theee  assertions  agi'ee 
with  himself,  who  first  of  all  laid  it  down  in  bis  own  per- 
son that  it  is  truly  difficult  to  become  a  good  man  ;  and  a  lit- 
tle further  on  this  person  forgets  himself  and  blames  Pitr 
tacus  for  saying  the  same  thing  that  he  bad  said  himself, 
'  that  it  is  difficult  to  be  good,'  and  assetts  that  ho  can  not 
approve  of  his  saying  the  very  same  thing  as  himself. 
Surely,  in  blaming  a  man  who  says  the  same  things  as 
himself,  it  is  clear  that  he  blames  himself;  so  that  in  the 
foi'mer  or  the  latter  place  be  does  not  speak  correctly." 

74,  In  saying  this,  he  elicited  applause  and  praise  from 
many  of  the  hearers.  And  I,  at  first,  as  if  I  had  been  bit 
by  a  skillful  boxer,  was  blinded,  and  made  giddy,  by  hia 
saying  this,  and  by  the  applause  of  the  others ;  but  aft- 
erward, to  tell  you  the  truth,  that  I  might  have  time  to 
consider  what  the  poet  meant,  I  turned  to  Frodicns,  and, 
calling  out  to  him,  said, "  Prodicus,  Simonides  was  your 
fellow-citizen ;  you  are  bound  to  assist  the  man.  I  seem, 
then,  to  call  upon  you  in  the  same  manner  as  Homer'  says 
Scamander,  when  assailed  by  Achilles,  called  npon  Simois, 
saying, '  Dear  brother,  let  us  nnite  to  repel  the  prowess  Oi 
this  man.'  So  I  call  upon  you,  let  not  Protago 
throw  Simonides.  For  the  defense  of  Simonides  requires 
that  exquisite  skill  of  yours  by  which  yon  distitignisb  be- 
tween to  will  and  to  desire,  as  not  being  the  same,  and  by 
which  you  just  now  established  many  and  beautiful  dis- 
tinctions. And  now  consider,  whether  your  opinion  agrees 
with  mine ;  for  Simonides  does  not  appear  to  me  to  con- 
tradict himself.  But  do  you,  Prodicus,  first  declare  your 
opinion.  Does  it  appear  to  you  that  to  become  and  to  be 
are  the  same,  or  different?" 

"  Different,  by  Jupiter  !"  said  Prodicus. 

76.  "  Has  not  Simonides  himself,  then,"  said  I, "  in  the 
first  passage,  declared  his  own  opinion,  that  it  is,  in  truth, 
difficult  to  become  a  good  man  ?" 

'  "Ilind,"xxi.,308. 
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"Yon  say  truly,"  replied  Prodicus. 

"But  he  blames  Pittacua,"!  continued,"  not, as Protag. 
oras  thinks,  for  saying  the  same  thing  that  he  had  said,  but 
something  different.  For  Pittacua  does  not  say  that  this 
is  the  difficulty,to  become  a  good  man, as  Simouides  does, 
but  this,  to  be  so ;  but  Protagoras,  as  Prodicus  here  says, 
to  be  and  to  become  are  not  the  same ;  aud  if  to  be  and 
to  become  are  not  the  same,  Simonides  does  not  contradiot 
himself.  And  perhaps  Prodicus  here,  and  many  others, 
may  eay,  with  Hesiod,' '  that  it  is  difticult  to  become  good, 
for  that  the  gods  have  placed  sweat  before  virtue;  but 
when  any  one  has  reached  its  summit,  it  is  then  easy  td 
acquire,  though  before  it  was  difficnlt.'  " 

T6.  Prodicus,  on  hearing  this,  commended  me ;  but 
Protagoras  said,  "  Your  defense,  Socrates,  ia  more  errone- 
oua  than  the  paaaage  which  yoo  defend." 

And  I  said,  "  Then,  I  have  done  ill,  as  it  seoma,  Protag- 
oras, and  I  am  an  absurd  physician.  In  attempting  to 
oai'e,  I  make  the  disease  worse." 

"  So  it  is,  however,"  he  said. 

"  But  how  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Great  rauat  have  been  the  poet's  ignorance,"  he  replied^ 
"  if  he  asserts  that  vii'tue  is  so  easy  a  thing  to  be  acquired  [ 
whereas  it  is  the  moat  difficult  of  all,  as  all  men  think." 

11.  And  I  said, "  By  Jupiter !  Prodicua  hei-e  is  very  op- 
portunely present  at  oui'  discussion.  For  the  wisdom  of 
Prodicus  appears,  O  Protagoras  !  to  have  been  of  old  di- 
vine, whether  it  began  with  Simonides,  or  is  even  still  more 
ancient.  But  you,  who  are  skilled  in  many  other  things, 
appear  to  be  unskilled  in  this,  and  not  skilled  in  it  as  I 
am,  from  being  the  disciple  of  this  Prodicus.  And  now 
you  appear  to  me  not  to  be  aware  that  Simonides  proba- 
bly did  not  understand  this  word  'difficult'  in  the  same 
sense  as  you  understand  it ;  but  as  with  the  word  Siii/oq 
(terrible  and  clever),  Prodicns  here  is  continually  taking 
me  to  task.  When  in  praising  you  or  any  one  else,  I  say 
that  Protagoras  is  a  wise  and  terrible  man,  he  asks  if  I  am 
not  ashamed  of  calling  good  things  tei-rible;  for  what  is 
terrible,  he  says,  is  evil.  Hence  no  one  ever  speaks  of 
terrible  riches,  or  terrible  peace,  or  terrible  health,  but 
■  " 0pp.  et  Dier.," t.,  287,  etc. 
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every  one  says  terrible  disease,  and  teri'ible  war,  and  ter- 
rible poverty ;  eince  whatever  is  terrible  is  evil.  PerhapB, 
therefore,  the  Ceaiis  and  Siinonides  understand  by  the 
word  'difficult'  either  that  which  is  bad,  or  something  else 
that  you  are  uot  aware  of.  78.  Let  us,  then,  ask  Pi'odi- 
cus ;  for  it  is  right  to  inquire  of  hiia  the  meaning  of  words 
used  by  Simonides.  "^hat,  Prodicus,  does  Simouides  mean 
by  the  word  'difficult?'" 

"  Evil,"  he  replied. 

"For  this  reason,  then,"  I  continued,  " Prodicus,  he 
blames  Pittacua  for  saying  that  it  is  difficult  to  be  good, 
as  if  he  had  heard  him  say  that  it  is  evil  to  be  good." 

"  But  what  else  but  this,  Socrates,"  he  asked,  "  do  yon 
think  Simonides  meant  and  found  fault  with  in  Pittacus, 
that  he  did  not  know  how  to  distinguish  terms  rightly,  as 
being  a  Lesbian,  and  educated  in  a  barbarous  dialect  ?" 

"Do  yon  hear  Prodicus,"  said  I,  "Protagoras?  And 
'  have  you  any  objection  to  make  to  this  ?" 

Thereupon  Pi'otjigoras  said,  79.  "  This  is  far  from  be- 
ing the  case,  Prodicus ;  for  I  am  very  sure  that  Simoni- 
des meant  by  the  word  '  difficult'  the  same  that  wo  all  do  ; 
not  what  is  evil,  but  that  which  is  not  easy,  but  is  accom- 
plished by  much  toil," 

"And  I,  too,  think,  Protagoras,"  I  said, "  that  Simonidea 
meant  this,  and  that  Prodicus  here  knows  he  did ;  but  he 
is  jesting,  aud  is  willing  to  tiy  whether  you  are  ablo  to 
maintain  your  own  assertion.  For  that  Simonides  does  not 
by  the  word  'difficult'  mean  'evil'  is  strongly  confirmed 
by  the  expression  immediately  after  this  ;  for  he  says  that 
'God  alone  possesses  this  privilege,'  not  sui'ely  meaning 
that  it  is  evil  to  be  good.  Then  he  adds  that  God  alone 
possesses  this,  and  he  attributes  this  privilege  to  God 
alone;  for  in  that  case  Prodicus  would  oall  Simonides  a 
profligate,  and  by  no  means  a  Cenn.  But  I  am  willing  to 
tell  you  what  appears  to  me  to  have  been  the  design  of 
Simonides  in  this  ode,  if  you  think  proper  to  make  trial  of 
my  poetical  skill,  as  you  call  it ;  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  I  will 
listen  to  you." 

80.  Protagoras,  therefore,  hearing  me  speak  thus,  said, 
"  If  you  please,  Soci'ates ;"  but  Prodicus,  Hippias,  and  the 
rest  urged  me  very  much. 
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"  I  will  endeavor,  then,"  said  I, "  to  explain  to  you  what 
I  think  of  this  ode.  Pbiloaopliy  is  most  aiiuient,  and  most 
prevalent  in  Crete  and  Lacedtemon  of  all  Greece,  and  sojih- 
lets  are  more  numerous  there  than  anywhere  else.  They 
deny  it,  however,  and  pretend  to  be  ignorant,  in  oi'der  that 
they  may  not  be  discovered  to  Burpass  the  rest  of  tha 
Greeks  in  wisdom,  like  those  sophists  whom  Protagoras 
mentioned,  but  that  they  may  appear  to  excel  in  fighting 
and  courage,  thinking  that,  if  it  were  known  in  what  they 
excel,  all  men  would  engage  in  the  same  pursuit.  But 
now,  concealing  this,  they  deceive  those  who  affect  Spar- 
tan manners  in  other  cities ;  for  some,  in  imitation  of 
them,  have  their  ears  bruised,  and  bind  their  arms  with 
the  thongs  of  the  ceatus,  and  devote  themselves  to  gym- 
nastic exercises,  and  wear  short  garments,  as  if  in  these 
things  the  Lacediemonians  excelled  the  other  Greeks. 
But  the  Lacediemonians,  now  that  they  wish  to  coTiverae 
without  restraint  with  the  sophists  among  them,  and  are 
wearied  with  conversing  with  them  in  secret,  expelling 
these  imitatoi-s  of  Spartan  manners,  and  any  other  stran- 
ger that  is  living  in  their  country,  converse  with  the  soph- 
iHta  unknown  to  all  strangers ;  and  they  do  not  suffer  any 
of  their  young  men  to  go  out  to  other  cities,  as  neither 
do  the  Cretans,  lest  they  should  unlearn  what  they  have 
taught  them.  81.  And  in  these  cities  there  are  not  only 
men  that  pride  themselves  on  their  learning,  but  women 
also.  And  you  may  know  that  in  this  I  speak  truly,  and 
that  the  Laced asmonians  are  admirably  instructed  in  phi- 
losophy and  the  art  of  speaking,  fi'om  the  following  cir- 
cumstance ;  for  if  any  one  wishes  to  converse  with  the 
meanest  of  the  Lacediemonians,  he  will  find  him,  for  the 
most  part,  apparently  an  ordinaiy  person  in  conversation  ; 
but  afterward,  when  a  proper  opportunity  pi-esents  itself, 
he  sends  forth,  like  a  skillful  lancer,  a  notable  saying,  brief 
and  pointed,  so  that  he  who  converses  with  him  will  ap- 
pear to  be  nothing  better  tiian  a  boy.  Accordingly,  some 
persons,  both  of  the  present  day  and  of  former  times,  have 
observed  this  verr  thing:  that  to  imitate  Spaitan  man- 
ners consists  much  more  in  studying  philosophy  than  de- 
voting one's  self  to  gymnastic  exercises ;  since  they  know 
that  to  be  able  to  utter  such  sayings  is  a  proof  of  a  highly 
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educated  man.  82.  Among  these  were  Thalea  of  MUetns^fl 
Pittftciis  of  Mitylene,  Bias  of  Priene,  our  own  Solon,  Ol4>  , 
obuliiii  of  Lindiia,  Myson  of  Chene,  and  the  seventh  among 
tbeiu  was  reckoned  the  Laced eemoni an  Chile.  These  all 
were  emulators,  lovers,  and  diBui|)les  of  the  LacedfemoniBa 
education ;  and  any  one  may  discover  that  their  wisdom 
was  of  this  kind,  brief  and  memorable  sayings  uttered  by 
each  of  them.  These* men,  also,  having  met  together,  con- 
secrated the  first-fruits  of  their  wisdom  to  Apollo  in  the 
temple  at  Delphi,  inscribing  those  sentences  winch  all  meai 
have  in  their  mouths :  '  Kuow  thyself,'  and  '  Kothing  is  . 
extremes.'  I 

"  But  wby  do  T  mention  these  things  ?  To  show  thrt  ' 
this  was  the  mode  of  philosophy  among  the  ancients,  s 
certain  laconic  brevity  of  diction.  Among  the  rest,  this 
particular  saying  of  Pittaciis  was  noised  abroad,  being  ex- 
tolled by  the  wise  men :  '  It  is  difficult  to  be  good.'  Si- 
nionides,  therefore,  as  being  ambitious  of  a  reputation  for 
wisdom,  knew  that  if  he  conld  overthrow  this  saying,  as 
if  it  were  a  famons  wrestler,  and  oouid  master  it,  he  him- 
self would  become  famous  among  the  men  of  his  own 
time.  In  opposition  to  this  sentence,  therefore,  and  wit& 
this  object,  designing  to  put  it  down,  he  composed  tb<  I 
whole  of  this  ode,  as  it  appears  to  me.  ■ 

83.  "  Let  all  of  us,  however,  examine  it  together,  to  see 
whether  what  I  say  is  true.  For  the  very  commencement 
of  the  ode  wonld  appear  to  be  insane,  if,  wishing  to  say 
that  it  is  difficult  to  become  a  good  man,  he  had  afterward 
inserted  the  particle  '  indeed.'  For  this  appears  to  have 
been  inserted  for  no  purpose  whatever,  unless  we  suppose 
that  Simonides  is  speaking  as  if  be  were  quarreling  with 
the  saying  of  Pittacus  ;  and  that  when  Pittacus  says  that 
•it  is  difficult  to  be  good,'  he,  disputing  this,  says,  'Not 
BO,'  but  it  is  indeed  difficult,  Pittacus,  to  become  good  in 
very  truth;  not  'truly  good.'  For  he  does  not  use  tha 
word  '  truly '  in  this  way,  as  if  some  men  were  truly  good, 
and  others  good  indeed,  but  not  truly  so,  for  tliis  would 
have  been  silly,  and  not  worthy  of  Simonides ;  but  it  is 
necessary  to  transpose  the  word  '  truly'  in  the  ode,  under- 
Standing  the  saying  of  Pittacus  somewhat  as  follows,  as  il 
"  I  were  to  make  Pittacus  himself  speak,  and  f        "  " 


,nd  Simonidev  ^^H 


answer,  saying/ O  men  t  it  ie  difficult  lo  be  good  ;'  but  the 
latter  answere,  'Pittacus,  your  asBertion  is  rot  true;  for 
not  to  be,  but  to  become  indeed,  a  good  man,  square  as  to 
one's  hands  and  feet,  and  mind  fashioned  without  blamsj 
is  truly  difficult.'  Thus  it  appears  that  the  particle  'in* 
deed'  is  inserted  with  good  reason,  and  that  the  word 
'  truly '  ia  rightly  placed  at  the  end,  ^  And  all  that  follows 
bears  witnees  to  this,  that  such  ia  the  meaning.  84.  Many 
things  might  be  said  to  prove,  with  respect  to  eaoh  sever^ 
passage  in  this  ode,  that  it  ia  well  composed,  for  it  is  very 
elegant  and  elaborate ;  but  it  would  be  too  long  to  go 
through  the  whole  of  it  in  this  way.  Let  us,  then,  con- 
sider its  whole  outline  and  design,  which  is  nothing  else 
than  a  refutation  of  the  saying  of  Pittacus  thi'ougbout  the 
ode.  For  he  says  shortly  after  this,  proceeding  as  if  he 
would  say,  to  become  a  good  man  is  truly  difficult;  it  ia 
possible,  however,  for  a  certain  time :  but  having  become, 
to  continue  in  this  condition,  and  to  be  a  good  man,  ns 
yon  say,  Pittacus,  is  impossible,  and  more  than  human; 
but  God  alone  possesses  this  privilege ;  '  but  it  can  not  be 
that  a  man  should  be  otherwise  than  evil,  whomsoever 
irresistible  calamity  prostrates,'  85,  Whom,  then,  doee 
irresistible  calamity  prostrate,  in  the  command  of  a  ship? 
Clearly  not  a  private  person,  for  the  private  person  is  al- 
■ways  prostrate;  as,  thei-efore,  no  one  can  throw  down  a 
man  who  is  lying  on  the  ground,  but  sometimes  one  may 
throw  down  one  who  is  standing  upright,  so  as  to  make 
him  lie  on  the  gi'ound,but  not  one  already  lying  there,  so 
an  irresistible  calamity  may  sometimes  prostrate  a  skillful 
man,  but  never  one  who  is  always  anakillful ;  and  a  violent 
storm  bursting  on  a  pilot  may  make  his  skill  of  no  avail, 
and  a  bad  season  befalling  a  farmer  may  make  his  skill  of 
no  avail,  and  the  same  with  a  physician ;  for  it  befalls  a 
good  man  to  become  evil,  as  is  also  testified  by  another 
poet,  who  says,  'A  good  man  is  sometimes  evil,  and  some* 
times  good ;'  bnt  it  does  not  befall  the  evil  to  become  soj 
but  he  must  needs  always  be  so.  So  that  when  an  irr©: 
sistible  calamity  prostrates  a  skillful,  wise,  and  good  man, 
it  ia  not  possible  for  him  not  to  be  evil ;  but  yon  say,  Pit- 
tacns,that  it  is  difficult  to  be  good;  but  the  difficulty  is  tQ 
Iwcome  good,  thoiigh  it  is  possible,  but  impossible  to  bft' 
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BO,  88. '  For  every  man  who  f  arGB  well  is  good ;  but  evil;  I 
if  he  fares  il!.'  What,  then,  is  faring  welt  with  respect 
to  literature,  and  what  makes  a  man  good  in  literatnre? 
Clearly  the  being  ioBtrncted  in  it.  What  faring  well  makes 
a  good  physician  ?  Clearly  the  being  instrncted  in  the  art 
of  caring  the  sick.  'And  evil,  if  he  fares  ill.'  Who,  then, 
would  become  an  evij  physician  ?  Clearly  he  to  whom  it 
happens  first  to  be  a  physician,  and  then  a.  good  physician; 
for  he  may  become  an  evil  phyaiciao.  But  we  who  are  ig- 
norant of  the  medical  art  can  never,  by  faring  ill,  become 
either  physicians,  or  bnildera,  or  any  thing  else  of  the  kind; 
but  whoever  can  not  become  a  physician  by  faring  ill, 
clearly  can  not  become  an  evil  physician.  Thus,  also,  a 
good  man  may  some  time  or  other  become  evil,  either 
from  length  of  time,  or  labor,  or  disease,  or  some  other 
accident ;  for  this  alone  is  a  faring  ill,  to  be  deprived  of 
knowledge;  but  the  evil  man  can  never  become  evil, for 
he  is  always  so ;  but  if  he  is  to  become  evil,  it  is  neceBsarj 
for  him  iirst  to  become  good.  So  that  this  part  of  the  o 
tends  to  this :  that  it  is  not  possible  to  be  a  good  man,  a&  I 
as  to  continue  good,  but  that  it  is  possible  to  become  goodj.f 
and  for  the  same  person  to  become  evil ;  '  and  they  ai'e  for  I 
the  longest  time  best  whom  the  gods  love.'  I 

87.  "All  these  things,  therefore,  are  said  against  Pitla^  ' 
cus,  and  the  following  parts  of  the  ode  show  this  still  more 
clearly.  For  he  says, '  Wherefore  I  shall  never,  searcbine 
for  that  which  can  not  be,  throw  away  a  portion  of  my  lira 
on  an  empty,  impracticable  hope,  searching  for  an  all- 
blameless  man  among  us  who  feed  on  the  fruits  of  the 
wide  earth.  When  I  have  found  one,  I  will  inform  yon;' 
he  adds.  So  vehemently,  and  through  the  whole  of  the 
ode,  does  he  attack  tiie  saying  of  Pittaciis.  '  But  I  praise 
and  willingly  love  all  who  do  nothing  base;  but  with  ne- 
cessity not  even  gods  contend.'  And  this  is  spoken  againtit 
that  same  saying;  for  Simoiiides  was  not  so  ill-informed 
as  to  say  that  he  praised  those  who  did  no  evil  wilUngly, 
as  if  there  were  some  who  did  evil  willingly.  For  I  am 
pretty  much  of  this  opinion,  that  no  wise  man  thinks  that 
any  man  errs  willingly,  nor  willingly  commits  base  and 
evil  actions,  but  ho  well  knows  that  all  those  who  do  haaa 
and  evil  things  do  them  unwillingly.     88.  Moreover,  Si-  ■ 
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monides  doD8  not  say  that  he  praises  those  who  do  not 
willingly  do  evil,  hut  he  uses  this  word  'willingly'  of  him- 
self. For  he  thought  that  a  good  and  upright  man  is  fr&- 
quontly  compelled  to  love  and  praise  a  oertain  person ;  for 
instance,  it  often  happens  to  a  man  to  have  a  perverse 
mother,  or  fatlier,  or  conntry,  or  something  else  of  the 
kind.  Now,  depraved  men,  when  any  such  thing  happens 
to  them,  are,  as  it  were,  glad  to  see  it ;  and,  blaming,  make 
known  and  divulge  the  depravity  of  their  parents  or  coun- 
try, tbat,  when  they  neglect  them,  men  may  not  accuse  or 
reproach  them  for  their  neglect,  so  that  they  hiame  them 
still  more  t/ian  they  deserve,  and  add  voluntary  to  neces- 
sary enmity.  But  the  good  conceal  the  faults,  and  compel 
themselves  to  praise ;  and  if  they  are  angry  with  their  par- 
ents or  GOuntiy  from  having  heen  injured  by  them,  they 
pacify  themselveSjand  become  reconciled,  compelling  them- 
selves to  love  and  praise  their  own  connections.  And  I 
think  Simouides  also  himself  frequently  considered  it  right 
to  praise  and  extol  a  tyrant,  or  some  one  else  of  the  kind  ; 
not  willingly,  but  by  compulsion.  89.  This,  too,  lie  says  to 
Pittacus:  '  I,  Pittacus,  do  not  blame  you  on  this  account, 
because  I  am  fond  of  blaming;'  for  '  it  is  enough  for  ine  if 
a  man  is  not  evil  or  too  helpless,  a  si.ne  man,  acquainted 
with  justice  that  benefits  the  state;  I  will  not  censure 
him, for  I  am  not  a  lover  of  censure;  for  the  race  of  fools 
is  infinite ;'  so  that  ho  who  delights  in  blaming  may  satiate 
himself  in  censuring  them.  'AH  things  are  beaulifnl  with 
which  base  things  are  not  mingled,'  His  meaning  in  this 
is  not  as  if  he  had  said,  all  things  are  white  with  which 
black  is  not  mingled,  for  this  would  be  in  many  ways  ri- 
diculous ;  but  that  he  himself  admits  of  a  mean,  so  as  not 
to  blame  it.  '  And  I  do  not  seek,'  he  adds, '  an  all-blame- 
less man,  among  us  who  feed  on  the  fruits  of  tlie  wide 
earth;  when  I  have  found  him,  I  will  inform  you.'  For 
this  reason,  therefore,  I  shall  praise  no  one;  but  it  is 
enough  for  me  if  a  man  be  moderate,  and  does  no  evil,  for 
I '  love  and  praise  all.'  Here,  too,  he  uses  the  language  of 
the  Mitylenteans,  as  speaking  to  Pittacus, '  I  praise  and 
love  all  willingly '  [here  it  is  necessary  after  '  willingly '  to 
distinguish  in  the  pronnnciatioiil  'who  do  nothing  baso,- 
hut  there  are  some  whom  I  praise  and  love  unwillingly. 
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Thee,  therefore,  Pittacns,  if  thou  hadst  spoken  with  mod- 
erate reason  and  ti'uth,  I  should  never  have  blamed ;  but 
now,  since  you  lie  excessively,  and  in  mattei-s  of  the  _ 
est  moment,  while  you  think  you  are  speaking  the  trath, 
for  this  reason  I  blame  you.  90.  Such  appears  to  me, 
Prodicus  and  Protagoras,"  said  I,  "  to  have  been  the  de- 
flimi  of  Simonidea  in  the  composition  of  this  ode." 

Upon  this  Hippias  said,  "  You  seem  to  me,  Socrates,  to 
have  given  a  good  explanation  of  this  ode ;  and  I,  too,"  he 
added, "  have  some  pretty  good  remarks  to  make  on  it, 
which  I  will  communicate  to  you,  if  you  please." 

"  Do  so,  Hippias,"  said  Alcibiadea, "  but  at  another  time} 
but  now  it  is  right  to  carry  out  the  ^reement  which  Pro- 
tagoras and  Socrates  made  with  each  othei*,  and,  if  Proi' 
tagoras  wishes  to  ask  any  more  questions,  for  Socrates  to 
answer ;  but  if  he  wishes  to  answer  Socrates,  then  fur  the 
latter  to  ask  questions." 

91.  Then  I  said,  "I  leave  it  to  Protagoras  to  choose 
whichever  is  more  agreeable  to  him;  but  if  he  is  willing, 
let  us  have  done  with  odea  and  poema ;  hut  I  would  glad- 
ly, Protagoras,  examine  with  you  and  come  to  a  conclusion 
on  the  aubject  about  which  I  first  questioned  you.  For  a 
diacusaion  about  poetry  appeara  to  me  very  like  the  festiv- 
ities of  mean  and  uneducated  rnen ;  for  they,  through  not 
being  able  to  converse  with  one  another  over  their  cups, 
with  their  own  voicea  and  their  own  words,  in  consequence 
of  deficiency  of  education,  enhance  the  pay  of  female  Ante- 
players,  and,  hiring  at  a  great  price  the  foreign  voices  of 
flutes,  converse  with  each  other  through  their  voices.  But 
when  worthy,  good,  and  well-educated  men  meet  togeth«! 
at  a  banquet,  you  will  aee  neither  flute-playing  women,  nof- 
dancing-girla,  nor  harpists  ;  but  yon  will  find  that  they  are 
able  to  converse  with  themselves,  without  those  trifles  and 

fiastimes,  by  means  of  their  own  voices,  both  speaking  and 
istening  to  each  other  in  turn,  in  good  oi-der,  even  though 
they  have  drunk  a  great  deal  of  wine,  92.  In  like  man- 
ner, such  meetings  as  the  present,  when  they  are  composed 
of  such  men  as  most  of  us  profess  ourselves  to  be,  have  no 
need  of  foreign  voices,  or  of  poets,  of  whom  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  ask  the  menning  of  what  they  say;  and  moat  of 
those  who  introduce  them  in  their  arguments  say  that  the 
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poet  means  some  one  tbing  and  some  another,  dispnting 
about  a  matter  which  they  can  never  determine.  But  they 
dismiss  sach  topics  o{  conversation  as  those,  and  converse 
with  each  other  thi-ough  their  own  resources,  and  in  their 
discnssiona  receive  and  give  proof  of  each  other's  oapaci* 
ty.  It  appears  to  me  tliat  you  and  I  ought  I'ather  to  imi? 
tate  such  persons  as  these,  and,  setting  aside  the  poetsj 
should  discourse  with  each  other  from  our  own  resoui'oeft 
and  receive  proof  of  the  truth  and  of  ouraelves.  And  if 
you  Btill  wish  to  question  me,  I  am  ready  to  offer  myself 
to  answer  you ;  but  if  you  do  not  wish  it,  do  you  offer 
yourself  to  me,  so  that  we  may  bring  to  a  conclusion  ths 
subject  that  we  broke  off  in  the  middle." 

93.  On  my  saying  these  and  other  things  of  the  same 
kind,  Protagoras  did  not  distinctly  declare  which  of  the 
two  he  would  do.  Alcibiades,  therefore,  looking  to  Cal- 
lias,  said,  "  Callias,  does  Protagoras  appear  to  yon  to  act 
rightly  now,  in  not  being  willing  to  declare  whether  he  will 
answer  or  not?  For  to  me  he  does  not.  But  let  him 
either  continue  the  conversation,  or  say  that  he  is  not  will- 
ing to  continue  it,  that  we  may  know  this  from  him,  and 
that  Socrates  may  converse  with  some  one  else,  or  who- 
ever else  wishes  to  do  so  with  some  other." 

And  Protagoras,  being  ashamed,  as  it  seemed  to  me, 
when  Alcibiades  spoke  thus,  and  Callias  and  nearly  all  who 
were  present  entreated  him,  was  with  great  difficulty  pre- 
vailed on  to  renew  the  conversation,  and  bade  me  question 
him,  for  that  he  would  answer. 

94.  I  then  said  to  him,  "  Protagoras,  think  not  that  I 
converse  with  you  with  any  other  design  than  to  examine 
thoroughly  into  things  about  which  I  am  continually  in 
doubt.  For  I  think  that  Homer'  speaks  very  much  to  the 
purpose,  when  he  says, '  When  two  come  together,  one  ap- 
prehends before  the  other.'  For  all  of  us  men  are  thns 
more  prompt  in  every  deed,  and  word,  and  thought;  but 
when  any  one  apprehends  alone,'  he  immediately  goes  about 
and  searches  for  some  one  to  whom  he  may  communicate 
it,  and  with  whom  he  may  establish  it,  until  he  fiuds  hinti. 
So  I,  too,  for  this  reason,  am  better  pleased  to  converse 
with  you  than  with  any  one  else,  thinking  that  you  are  best 

'  "Iliad, "x.,  224.  "  Ibid.,  x.,  225. 
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to  be  not  courageous,  but  itiad  ?  And,  again,  in  the  former 
instancea,  the  wise  are  the  boldest,  and,  being  the  boldest, 
are  most  courageous;  aud,  according  to  this  reasoning, 
will  not  wisdom  be  courage?" 

99.  "You  do  not  rightly  remember,  Socrates,"  said  he, 
"  what  I  said,  and  what  answer  I  gave  yon  ?  For,  when 
asked  by  you  if  the  conrageons  were  bold,  I  admitted  that 
they  were;  but  I  was  not  asked  whether  the  bold  also 
were  conrageous;  for  if  yon  had  asked  me  this,  I  should 
have  said, '  Not  all.'  But  that  the  courageous  are  bold, 
which  was  my  admission,  you  have  nowhere  shown  that  I 
made  that  admission  improperly.  In  the  next  place,  you 
show  that  men  who  have  skill  snrpass  themselves  in  bold- 
ness, and  others  who  are  nnskilled ;  and  from  this  yon 
conclude  that  courage  and  wisdom  ai'e  the  same.  By  pro- 
ceeding in  this  way,  you  might  also  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  strength  is  wisdom.  For,  first  of  all,  if,  proceeding 
thiiB,  you  should  ask  me  whether  the  strong  are  power- 
ful, I  should  say  they  are;  and,  in  the  next  place,  whether 
those  who  are  skilled  in  wrestling  are  more  powerful  than 
those  who  are  unskilled,  and  they  than  themselves,  after 
they  have  learned,  than  before  they  learned,  I  should  say 
they  are;  100.  and  on  my  admitting  this,  by  using  the 
same  argument,  yon  might  allege  that,  according  to  my 
own  admission,  wisdom  is  strength;  I,  however,  do  not 
here  or  anywhere  admit  that  the  powerful  are  strong,  but 
I  do  that  the  strong  are  powerful,  for  power  and  strength 
are  not  the  same  ;  but  the  one  arises  from  skill,  and  from 
madness  too,  and  passion;  bnt  strength  from  nature,  and 
good  nurture  of  the  body.  In  like  manner,  boldness  and 
courage  are  not  the  same ;  so  that  it  happens  that  the 
courageous  are  bold,  but  the  bold  are  not  all  courageous. 
For  boldness,  like  power,  arises  in  men  from  skill,  and 
from  passion  too,  and  madness ;  but  coui'age  arises  from 
nature,  and  the  good  culture  of  the  soul." 

101.  "Do  yon  allow,  Protagoras,"  said  I,  "that  sonae 
men  live  well,  and  othei-s  ill  ?" 

He  said  he  did. 

"Does  a  man,  then,  appear  to  you  to  live  well  if  h» 
lives  in  grief  and  pain?" 

He  said  not. 
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most  intempcrato,  and  most  ignorant,  yet  eminently  c 
rageons." 

"Holdl"  said  I;  "for  wliat  you  sayis  wortli  examining.  I 
Do  yoD  mean  that  courageous  men  arc  daring,  o 
tiling  else?" 

"  I  do,"  he  replied,  "  and  hold  to  mah  headlong  on  dan- 
gers which  most  men  are  afraid  to  encounter." 

"Come,  then;  do  you  say  that  virtue  is  something 
beautiful?  and,  as  being  a  beaatifnl  thing,  do  you  offer  to 
teach  it?" 

"Most  beautiful,"  he  replied,  "nnleas  I  am  out  of  myJ 
senses."  ^  ? 

97.  "  Whether,  then,"  said  I, "  is  one  part  of  it  base,  aa^  \ 
another  beautiful,  or  is  it  nil  beautiful?" 

"All  beautiful,  surely,  in  the  highest  degree." 

"Do  yoH  know,  then,  who  boldly  dive  into  wells?" 

"I  do — divers." 

"Whether  because  they  know  how  to  do  it,  or  for  some  ' 
other  reason?" 

"  Because  they  know  how  to  do  it." 

"Bnt  who  are  they  that  fight  boldly  on  horseback— 
whether  good  riders  or  bad?" 

"  Good  riders." 

"And  who  with  targets  —  those  that  are  targeteers,  or  J 
those  that  are  not?"  1 

"Those  that  are  targeteers.    And  in  every  thing  else," 
said  ho,  "if  this  is  what  you  are  inquiring  about,  you  will  | 
find  that  those  who  are  skilled  are  bolder  than  the  un- 
skilled, and  the  same  men  after  they  have  learned  are 
bolder  than  they  were  before  they  learned." 

S8.  "But  did  you  ever  see  any,"  said  I,  "who,  though 
unskilled  in  all  these  things,  were  yet  bold  with  respect  to 
each  of  them  ?" 

"  I  have,"  he  replied,  "  and  very  bold." 

"Are  those  bold  persons,  then,  courageous  also?" 

"  If  they  wei'e,"  he  replied,  "  courage  would  be  a  base  j 
thing;  for  these  men  are  mad."  ( 

"  How,  then,"  I  asked, "  do  you  describe  the  courageons  ?   ' 
Did  yon  not  aay  that  they  are  the  bold  ?" 

"And  I  say  so  now,"  he  replied, 

"  Do  not  those,  then,"  I  said, "  who  are  thus  bold  appear  1 
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examining  s.  man  from  hiB  fovtn  either  with  reference  t 
hiB  health,  or  any  other  operations  .of  his  body,  on  behold- 
ing his  faue  and  hands,  should  say, '  Come,  strip,  and  show 
me  your  breast  and  back,  that  I  may  examine  you  more 
closely ;'  so  I  require  something  of  the  kind  in  reference  to 
the  present  inquiry.  Perceiving  that  you  are  so  affected 
as  you  say  you  are,  with  reference  to  the  good  and  the 
pleasant,  I  have  need  to  say  some  such  thing  as  this : 
Come,  Protagoras,  lay  your  mind  open  to  nie  on  this 
point:  hOw  are  you  raected  with  respei;t  to  knowledge? 
Does  it  appear  to  you  as  it  does  to  most  men,  or  other- 
wise? Most  men  think  of  knowledge  in  some  such  way 
as  this :  that  it  is  not  a  strong,  nor  a  guiding,  nor  a  gov- 
erning thing ;  nor  do  they  conceive  of  it  as  being  any  thing 
of  the  kind;  but,  though  knowledge  is  often  found  in  a 
man,  they  do  not  think  that  knowledge  governs  him,  but 
something  else ;  at  one  time  passion,  at  another  pleasure, 
at  another  pain ;  sometimes  love,  and  frequently  fear ;  ab- 
solutely forming  their  conceptions  of  knowledge  as  of  a 
slave  dragged  about  by  all  the  rest.  Is  such  your  opinion 
of  it?  Or  do  yon  think  that  knowledge  is  a  noble  thing, 
and  able  to  govern  man ;  and  that,  if  a  man  knows  good 
and  evil,  he  can  never  be  overcome  by  any  thing,  bo  as  to 
do  any  thing  else  than  what  knowledge  bids  him,  and  that 
wisdom  is  sufficient  to  protect  mankind  ?" 

104.  "It  appears  to  me,"  he  replied,  "as  you  say,  Socra- 
tes ;  and,  moreover,  if  for  any  man,  it  would  be  disgraceful 
for  me  not  to  assert  that  wisdom  and  knowledge  are  the 
most  powerful  of  all  human  things," 

"You  say  well,  and  with  truth,"  I  replied.  "You  are 
aware,  however,  that  moat  men  do  not  believe  you  and 
me,  but  say  that  many  who  know  what  is  best  are  unwill- 
ing to  do  it,  when  it  is  in  their  power,  but  do  other  things. 
And  all  of  whom  I  have  asked  what  is  the  cause  of  this 
have  replied,  that,  being  overcome  by  pleasure,  or  mastered 
by  pain,  or  some  one  of  the  things  which  I  have  just  now 
mentioned,  those  who  do  these  things  ai-c  led  to  do  them." 

"  I  think,  Socrates,"  he  remarked, "  that  men  say  many 
other  things  incorrectly," 

"  Come,  then,  join  me  in  endeavoring  to  persuade  men, 
and  to  teaoh  them  what  that  affection  of  theire  is  which 
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tlicy  caU  being  overcome  by  pleasures,  and  on  that  ao- 
oouiit  not  doing  wbat  ia  best,  though  they  know  it.  For, 
perhaps,  on  our  saying, '  Yon  do  not  speak  correctly,  my 
friends,  but  are  deceived,'  they  would  ask  us, '  Protagoras 
and  Socrates,  if  this  affection  la  not  the  being  overcome 
by  pleasure,  what  ia  it,  then,  and  what  do  you  say  it  is? 
Tell  us.' " 

"But  why,  Socrates,  need  we  consider  the  opinion  of 
the  generality  of  men,  who  say  any  thing  that  occurs  to 
them  ?" 

1 05.  "  I  think,"  said  I,  "  that  this  will  be  of  some  serv- 
ice to  us  toward  diacovering  with  respect  to  courage  how- 
it  is  related  to  the  other  parts  of  virtue.  If ,  therefore,  you 
are  willing  to  abide  by  what  we  just  now  agreed  ou,  that 
I  should  take  tiie  lead,  follow  me  where  I  think  the  matter 
will  become  i 
I  will  di 


eediugly  clear ;  but  if  you  had  rather  not, 
B  it,  if  you  please." 

"  Ton  say  rightly,"  he  replied ;   "  finish,  then,  as  yoa 
have  begun." 

"Again,  then,"  said  I,  "if  they  were  to  ask  us,  'What 
do  you  say  tbia  is  which  we  call  being  ovei'come  by  pleas- 
ures ?'  I,  for  my  pait,  should  answer  them  as  follows ; 
'  Hear,  then,  for  Protagoras  and  I  will  endeavor  to  tell 
yon.  Do  you  not  say,  friends,  that  this  happens  to  yon 
nnder  the  following  circumatancea ;  for  instance,  being  oft- 
en mastered  by  meats  and  drinks,  and  the  delights  of  love, 
which  are  pleasant  things,  though  you  know  that  they  are 
baneful,  yet  do  you  not  indulge  in  them  ?'  They  would 
say  that  such  is  the  case.  106.  You  and  I  should  then 
ask  them  again, '  In  what  respect  do  yoa  say  that  they  are 
baneful  ?  Is  it  because  they  afford  pleasure,  and  each  of 
tliem  is  pleasant  for  the  moment,  or  because  they  occasion 
diseases  for  the  future,  and  make  way  for  poverty,  anci 
many  other  things  of  the  kind?  Or,  if  they  make  way 
for  none  of  these  things  for  the  future,  but  only  o 
a  man  to  rejoice,  are  they  nevertheless  evil,  becau 
make  a  man  rejoice  in  any  way  whatever?'  Can  ' 
pose,  Protagoras,  that  they  will  give  any  other 
than  that  tbey  are  not  evil  from  the  momentary  pleasure 
whioh  tbey  produce,  but  on  account  of  the  after -resulta, 
diseases  and  other  things?" 
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"I  think,"  said  ProtagoraSj  "that  the  many  would  ai 
swer  thus." 

" '  Do  they  not,  then,  by  occasiooing  diseases,  occasion' 
paiD  ;  and  by  occasioning  povei'ty,  occasioo  pain  ?'  They- 
would  admit  this,  I  think." 

Protagoras  assented. 

107.  " '  Does  it  not  appear  to  you,  then,  my  friends,  a&, 
Protagoras  and  I  say,  that  these  things  are  evil,  for  noi 
other  reason  than  because  they  end  in  pnin,  and  deprivdi 
you  of  other  pleasures?'    Would  they  admit  thif  "" 

We  both  assented. 

"If,  agaiOjWe  should  reverse  the  question,  'In  flayia^- 
friends,  that  good  things  are  painful,  do  you  not  raeUi' 
such  things  as  gymnastic  exercises,  militaiy  service,  ai 
treatment  of  diseases  by  physicians — by  cautery,  the  kni! 
physic,  and  starving — that  these  things  are  good,  but  pail 
ful?'     They  would  say  they  did." 

He  assented. 

" '  Whether,  then,  do  you  call  them  good  because,  at 
mom ent,  they  give  extreme  pain  and  torture,  or  because,. 
afterward,  health  results  from  them,  and  a  good  habit  or 
body,  and  the  safety  of  cities,  and  dominion  over  others, 
and  wealth  ?'  They  would  say,  I  think,  because  of  the 
latter." 

He  assented. 

108.  '"But  are  these  things  good  for  any  other  reason 
than  because  they  end  in  pleasures,  and  deliverance  from 
and  prevention  of  pains?  or  can  yon  mention  any  other 
end  to  which  you  look  when  you  call  them  good,  eiccept, 
pleasures  and  pains?'     They  would  say  not,  I  think,'' 

I  .    "I  think  so  too,"  said  Protagoras. 

'^      " '  Do  yon  not,  then,  pursue  pleasure  as  being  good,  aa^j 
avoid  pain  as  evil?'" 

He  assented. 

" '  This,  then,  you  esteem  to  be  evil,  pain ;  and  pli 
good ;  since  you  say  th.it  enjoyment  itself  is  then  evil 
when  it  deprives  of  greater  pleasures  than  those  it  brings 
with  it,  or  when  it  makes  way  for  pains  greater  than  tbe 
pleasures  contained  in  it :  for  if  you  call  enjoyment  itself 
evil  on  any  other  account,  and  looking  to  any  other 
you  would  be  able  to  tell  ua ;  but  you  can  not' " 
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"  Nor  do  I  think  they  can,"  said  Protagoras. 

109.  "Again,  is  not  the  case  precisely  the  same  with 
respect  to  pain  itself?  Do  you  not  then  call  pain  itself  a 
good  when  it  delivers  from  greater  pains  than  those  con- 
tained in  it,  or  makes  way  for  pleasures  greater  than  the 
paiiis  ?  for  if  yon  look  to  any  other  end  than  to  that  whioh 
I  mention,  when  yon  call  pain  itself  a  good,  you  can  tell 
us ;  bnt  you  can  not." 

"  Yon  speak  truly,"  said  Protagoras, 

"Again,  therefore,"  said  I,  "  if  you  should  ask  nie,  my 
friends, '  Why  in  the  world  do  you  speak  so  much  and  so 
frequently  about  this?'  'Pardon  me,'  I  should  say.  For, 
in  the  first  place,  it  is  not  easy  to  prove  what  this  is  which 
you  call  being  overcome  by  pleasures ;  and,  in  the  next 
place,  the  vrhole  proof  depends  on  this.  But  even  now 
you  are  at  libeiiy  to  retract,  if  you  are  able  to  say  that 
good  is  any  thing  else  than  pleasure,  or  evil  any  thing  dsa 
than  pain ;  or  is  it  enough  for  you  to  pass  your  life  pleas- 
antly without  pain  ?  If  it  is  enough,  and  you  can  not 
mention  any  thing  else  that  ia  good  or  evil,  which  does 
not  end  in  these, hear  what  follows:  110,  for  I  say  to  yoa 
that,  if  this  be  the  case,  the  assertion  is  ridiculous  when 
you  say  that  frequently  a  man  svho  knows  that  evil  things 
are  evil,  nevertheless  does  them,  when  it  is  in  his  power 
not  to  do  them,  in  consequence  of  being  led  away  and 
overpowered  by  pleasures ;  and,  again,  when  you  say  that 
a  man  who  knows  wh.it  ia  good  is  not  willing  to  do  it  in 
consequence  of  immediate  pleasures,  by  whieh  he  is  over, 
come.  For  it  will  be  manifest  that  these  things  are  ridic- 
ulous, if  we  do  not  make  use  of  many  names,  such  as 
pleasant  and  painful,  good  and  evil,  but,  since  these  thingri 
appear  to  be  two,  call  them  also  by  two  names,  first,  good 
and  evil,  next,  pleasant  and  painful.  Having  settled  this, 
knowing  evil  to  be  evil,  nevertheless 
one  should  ask  us, '  Why  ?'  we  shall 
is  overcome.'  'By  what?'  he  will 
10  longer  at  liberty  to  say, '  By  pleas- 
ither  name  instead  of  pleasure. 
We  must,  however,  answer  him,  and  say^ 
overcome.'     '  By  what?' he  will  ask.     'ByJ 


I 


i 


docs  itu 
answer,  ' 
ask  us.  But 
ure ;'  for  it  ha 
namely,  good. 
'  Because  ' 


good,'  we  shall  answer,  by  Jupiter  1     111.  Now,  if  he  whgd 
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questions  should  happen  to  be  somewLat  insolent,  lie  will 
laugh  at  us,  and  aay,  'A  ridiculous  thing  is  this  you  men- 
tion, if  a  man  does  evil,  knowing  that  it  is  evil,  wlien  he 
ought  not  to  do  it,  because  he  is  overcome  by  good.'  '  Is 
it,'  he  will  ask, '  because  the  good  is  not  wovtby  to  over- 
come the  evil  in  you,  or  because  it  is  worthy?'  We  shall 
clearly  say,  in  answer,  that  it  is  because  it  is  not  woi'thy ; 
for  otherwise  he  would  not  err  whom  we  say  ia  overcome 
by  pleaanrea.  But  perhaps  he  will  ask, '  In  what  respect 
are  good  things  unworthy  to  overcome  the  evil,  or  evil  to 
overcome  the  good  ?  Is  it  in  any  other  respect  than  that 
the  one  is  greater  and  the  other  less,  or  that  the  one  is 
more  and  the  other  fewer  in  number?'  We  shall  not  be 
able  to  say  any  thing  else  than  this.  '  It  ia  cleai-,  then,' 
he  will  say, '  that  by  being  overcome  you  mean  to  receive 
greater  evil,  instead  of  less  good.'  And  thus  rauuh  for 
this  part  of  the  question. 

"  Let  us,  now,  change  the  names,  and  again  apply  the 
words  '  pleasant '  and  '  painful '  to  these  same  thingBj  and 
let  us  say  that  a  man  does  things — we  before  called  them 
evil,  but  let  us  now  call  them  painful — knowing  that  they 
are  painful,  being  overcome  by  pleasant  things,  clearly 
such  as  are  unworthy  to  prevail.  And  what  other  value 
is  there  of  pleasui-e  in  companson  with  pain,  except  that 
of  excess  or  defect  in  one  or  the  other— that  is,  of  their 
being  greater  or  less,  more  or  fewer  in  number,  stronger 
or  weaker  than  one  another?  112,  For  if  any  one  should 
say, '  But,  Socrates,  immediate  jDleasnre  is  very  different 
from  future  pleasure  or  pain ;'  '  Is  it,'  I  should  ask, '  in  any- 
thing else  than  in  pleasure  and  pain?'  for  it  can  not  differ 
in  any  thing  else.  But,  like  a  man  expert  at  weighing, 
having  put  together  the  pleasant  things,  and  having  put 
"together  the  painful,  and  having  placed  those  which  are 
near,  and  those  which  are  remote,  in  the  scales,  say  which 
are  the  more  numerous.  For,  if  yon  weigh  pleasures  with 
pleasures,  the  greater  and  more  numerous  are  always  to 
bo  chosen ;  and  if  paina  with  pains,  the  less  and  the  fewer 
in  number.  But  if  you  weigh  pleasures  with  pains,  if  the 
pains  are  exceeded  by  the  pleasnres,  whether  those  that  , 
are  near  by  those  that  are  remote,  or  those  that  are  in 
mote  by  those  that  are  near,  the  same  oourse  must  I 
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pui-Bued,  iQ  whichever  the  excess  is ;  but  if  llic  pleasorea 
are  exceeded  by  tbe  pains,  it  must  not  be  pursued,  '  Can 
these  things  be  settled  in  any  other  wav,  my  friendH  ?'  I 
should  ask.  113.  I  know  that  they  coulii  not  mention  any 
other." 

It  BCGmed  BO  to  him  likewise. 

"  Since,  then,  this  ia  the  caso,  I  shall  say,  'Answer  me 
this :  Do  the  same  magnitudes  appear  to  your  sight 
greater  when  near,  and  less  when  at  a  distance,  or  not?' 
They  will  say  they  do.  'And  things  bulky,  and  things 
numerous,  in  like  manner?  And  are  not  equal  sounds 
greater  when  near,  but  less  when  at  a  distauce  ?'  They 
would  say  they  are.  If,  then,  our  well-being  consiBted  in 
this,  in  making  and  choosing  gi'eat  masses,  but  in  avoid- 
ing and  not  making  little  ones,  what  means  of  safety 
should  we  seem  to  have  in  life?^'Wonld  it  be  the  art  of 
mensuration,  or  the  faculty  of  jdaging  by  appearances? 
Or  wonld  the  latter  lead  us  into  error,  aud  often  cause  ub 
to  vary  in  our  choice  of  the  same  thing ;  now  choosing 
one  and  now  another,  and  to  repent  botJi  in  our  actions 
and  our  selections  of  things  great  and  little :  but  would 
the  art  of  mensuration  do  away  with  this  outward  show, 
and,  making  manifest  the  truth,  cause  the  soul  to  be  ai 
ease,  abiding  in  the  truth,  and  preserve  our  life?'  Would 
the  men,  upon  this,  admit  that  the  art  of  mensuration  pre-  > 
serves  us,  or  some  other  ai-tf"  I 

1 14.  "  The  art  of  mensuration,"  he  admitted.  ' 

"'But  what,  if  the  safety  of  our  life  consisted  in  the 
choice  of  even  and  odd,  when  more  ought  properly  to  be 
choBcn,  and  when  less,  each  with  reference  to  itself,  or  one 
with  reference  to  the  other,  whether  they  might  be  near 
or  distant,  what,  in  this  case,  would  preserve  our  life? 
Would  it  not  be  a  science  ?  and  would  it  not  be  one  of- 
mensuration,  since  it  is  an  art  of  excess  and  defect  ?  But 
since  it  has  relation  to  even  and  odd,  can  it  be  any  other 
than  arithmetic?'    Would  the  men  grant  us  this,  or  not?" 

It  appeared  also  to  Protagoras  that  they  would. 

'"  Be  it  so,  my  friends ;  but  since  the  safety  of  our  life 
has  appeared  to  consist  in  the  right  choice  of  pleasure  and 
pain,  and  of  more  and  fewer,  greater  and  smaller,  more  ■ 
distant  and  nearer,  does  it  not  first  of  all  appear  to  be  an  I 
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art  of  mensuration,  since  it  is  a  consideration  of  oxceM  . 
and  defeut,  ami  equality  of  tliese  with  respect  to  each  oth- 
er ?'  '  Necessarily  so.'  '  But  since  it  has  to  do  with  men- 
suration, it  must  of  necessity  bo  au  art  and  a.  science.' 
115.  They  will  assent  to  this.  What,  then,  this  art  and 
science'may  be,  we  will  consider  hereafter;  but  that  it  is 
a  science  is  sufficient  for  the  proof  of  that  which  Protag- 
oras and  I  had  to  make  good  iu  answer  to  the  questiou 
you  asked  us.  You  asked,  if  you  remember,  when  we 
agreed  with  each  other  that  nothing  is  more  powerful  than 
■knowledge,  but  that  it  always  gets  the  mastery,  wherever 
it  may  he,  both  of  pleasure  and  every  thing  else ;  but  you 
said  that  pleasure  often  gets  the  mastery,  even  of  a  man 
possessed  of  knowledge ;  and  when  we  did  not  agree  with 
you,  you  thereupon  asked  us,  '  Protagoras  and  Socrates,  if 
this  affection  is  not  the  being  overcome  by  pleasnre,  what 
is  it,  then,  and  what  do  yon  say  it  is?  tell  us.'  116.  If, 
then,  we  had  immediately  said  to  you  that  it  is  ignorance, 
you  would  have  laughed  at  us.  But  now  if  you  laugh  at 
na,  yon  will  also  laugh  at  youi'selves.  For  you  have  ad- 
mitted that  they  err  through  want  of  knowledge  who  err 
in  the  choice  of  pleasures  and  pains;  but  these  are  things 
good  and  evil;  and  not  only  through  want  of  knowledge, 
but,  as  you  afterward  further  admitted,  a  knoi^ledge  of 
mensuration.  Now,  an  enoneous  action  done  wilhont 
knowledge,  as  you  must  yourselves  know,  is  done  through 
ignorance:  bo  that  to  be  overcome  by  pleasure  is  the 
greatest  ignorance;  of  which  Protagoras  here  says  he  is 
a  physician,  and  so  do  Prodicus  and  Hippias.  But  you, 
because  yon  think  it  is  something  else  than  ignorance,  nei- 
ther go  yourselves,  nor  send  your  children  to  the  teachers 
of  these  things,  the  sophists,  as  if  this  knowledge  ooulA, 
not  be  taught ;  but  by  saving  your  money,  and  not  giviaT^ 
it  to  these  men,  you  fare  badly,  both  in  private  and  pnm 
lie.  llT.  Such  is  the  answer  we  should  give  to  the  man^ 
But  I  ask  you,  Hippias  and  Prodicus,  as  well  as  Prot^' 
oras^ — for  let  the  converaation  he  common  to  you  s 
whether  I  appear  to  you  to  speak  the  truth,  or  to  speal 
falsely  ?" 

What  had  been  siud  appeared  to  all  to  be  eminently^ 
true. 
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"Toil  admit,  then,"  said  I,  "  that  the  pleasant  ia  gooc 
but  the  painful  evil.  But  I  deprecate  ProdicuB'a  vevbi 
distinctions ;  for  whether  you  call  it  pleasant,  or  delight- 
ful, or  enjoyable,  or  from  whatever  derivation  or  in  what- 
ever way  you  please  to  denominate  such  Uihigs,  most  ex- 
cellent Prodicus,  use  your  own  word,  and  answer  what  I 

118.  Prodicus,  therefore,  laughing,  agreed  witb  rae,  aB, 

did  the  others. 

"  But  what,  my  friends,"  I  continued, "  do  you  say  to 
thiii  ?  All  actions  that  tend  to  this,  that  we  may  Itvo  with- 
out pain  and  pleasantly,  are  they  not  beautiful  ?  and  ia. 
not  a  beautiful  action  good  and  profitable?" 

They  agreed. 

"  If,  then,"  I  said, "  the  pleasant  is  good,  no  one  who  ei- 
ther knows  or  thinks  that  other  things  are  better  thaa 
what  he  is  doing,  and  that  they  are  possible,  still  continues 
to  do  the  same, when  it  is  in  his  power  to  do  the  better; 
Bor  is  to  be  overcome  by  one's  sell  any  thing  else  than  ig- 
norance, nor  to  be  master  of  one's  self  any  thing  else  than 
wisdom." 

All  agreed  to  this. 

"  What,  then  ?  Do  you  say  that  ignorance  is  a  thins 
of  this  kind :  to  have  a  false  opinion,  and  to  bo  deceived 
about  matters  of  great  importance?" 

To  this,  likewise,  all  agreed. 

"  Is  it  not  the  case,  then,"  I  said, "  that  no  one  wiilinglyf 
Bets  about  things  evil,  or  things  which  he  thinks  are  evil  J 
nor  is  this,  as  it  seems,  in  the  nature  of  man  willingly  to 
engage  in  things  which  he  thinks  are  evil,  instead  of  such 
as  are  good  ?  and  when  of  two  evils  he  is  compelled  to 
choose  one,  no  one  will  choose  the  greater  when  it  is  in  his 
power  to  choose  the  less." 

119.  All  these  things  were  assented  to  by  us  all. 

"  What,  then  ?"  said  I.  "  Do  you  call  dread  and  fear 
something?  And  the  same  tliat  I  do  (I  address  myself  to 
you,  Prodicus),  I  mean  by  it  a  certain  expectation  of  evil, 
whether  yon  call  it  fear  or  dread." 

It  appeared  to  Protagoras  and  Ilippias  that  dread  and 
fear  were  of  this  nature,  but  to  Prodicus  that  dread  was, 
but  fear  not. 
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"On  the  whole,  then,  is  it  not  the  case  that  the  c 
geoua,  when  they  are  afraid,  have  no  base  fear,  no 
fiiey  inspired  with  base  confideuce  ?" 

"  True,"  said  he. 

"  But  if  not  base,  are  they  not  honorable  ?" 

He  assented. 

"And  if  honorable,  also  good  ?" 

«  Tea." 

"And  are  not  the  cowardly,  and  the  bold,  and  the  macL  1 
on  the  contrary,  influenced  by  base  fears,  and  inapireal 
with  base  confidence  ?" 

He  admitted  that  they  are. 

C"And  are  they  bold  in  what  is  base  and  evil,  tbron^'J 
_„y  thing  else  than  ignorance  and  want  of  knowledge?" 

"  So  it  is,"  he  I'eplied. 

"  What,  then,  do  yon  call  this  through  which  cowards.'! 
are  cowardly,  cowardice  or  courage?" 

"Cowardice,"  said  he. 

"  But  have  not  cowards  appeared  to  be  what  they  are,  1 
through  not  knowing  what  is  dreadful  ?" 

"Certainly,"  said  he. 

"  They  are  cowardly,  then,  thi-ough  this  want  of  knowU  1 
edge?" 

He  admitted  it. 

"But  that  through  which  they  are  cowardly,  yon  have  ] 
admitted,  is  cowardice  ?" 

He  assented, 

"  Must  not,  then,  the  not  knowing  what  is  dreadful,  and  i 
not  dreadful,  be  cowardice?" 

He  nodded  assent. 

"  However,"  said  I, "  courage  is  contrary  to  cowardice."  1 

He  said  it  was.  I 

"  la  not,  then,  the  knowledge  of  what  is  dreadful,  and  not  J 
dreadful,  contrary  to  a  want  of  knowledge  of  those  things  ?^  1 

And  here  he  still  nodded  assent.  ■  r 

"But  is  not  the  want  of  knowing  these  things  cow-  J 
ardiee  ?" 

He  here,  with  great  difficulty,  nodded  aBsent. 

"  Is  not  the  knowledge,  therefore,  of  what  is  dreadfuLf'l 
and  not  dreadful,  courage,  being  contrary  to  a  want  Oit,¥ 
knowledge  of  these  things  ?" 
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this :  bat  on  what  do  you  siiy  courngeoas  men  are  ready 
to  rueh  headlong:  on  dreadful  things,  thuikiug  that  they 
are  dreadful,  or  on  such  as  are  not  dreadful?" 

"But  this,"  he  said,  "in  the  arguments  which  you  just 
now  used,  was  ahown  to  be  impossible," 

"And  in  this,"  I  replied, "  you  say  truly.  So  that  if  this 
poiut  was  proved  correctly,  no  one  attempts  things  which 
he  considers  to  be  dreadful,  since  to  be  overcome  by  one's 
self  was  fonnd  to  be  ignorance." 

He  admitted  it. 

"All  men,  however,  attempt  things  in  which  they  have 
confidence,  both  the  cowardly  and  the  courageous ;  and 
thus  both  the  cowardly  and  tbe  courageous  attempt  the 
same  things." 

122.  "  But,  indeed,  Socrates,"  said  he, "  the  things  which 
the  cowardly  and  the  courageous  attempt  are  quite  con- 
trary to  each  other;  for  iostance,  tlie  latter  ai'e  willing  to 
engage  in  war,  but  the  former  are  unwilling." 

"  Whether,"  said  I,  "  is  it  honorable  to  engage  in  it,  or 
base  ?" 

"Honorable,"  he  replied. 

"If,  therefore,  it  is  honorable,  have  we  not  already  ad- 
mitted that  it  is  good,  for  we  have  admitted  that  all  hon- 
orable actions  are  good." 

"Yon  say  truly,  and  I  am  always  of  this  opinion." 

"  Right,"  said  I.  "  But  which  of  the  two  do  you  say 
are  unwilling  to  engage  in  war,  though  it  ia  honoi'able  and 
good  ?" 

"  Cowards,"  he  replied. 

"If,  therefore,"  said  I, "it  ia  honorable  and  good,  is  it 
not  also  pleasant?" 

"  That  has  been  granted,"  he  said. 

"Are  the  cowardly,  then,  unwilling  to  attempt  what 
they  know  to  be  more  honorable  and  bettor,  and  more 


"  But,"  said  he, "  if  we  admitted  this,  wo  should  destroy 
oar  former  admissions." 

123.  "But  what  with  respect  to  the  brave  man?  Does 
be  not  engage  in  what  is  more  honorable,  better,  and  more 
pleasant  ?  '  '  • 

"  It  is  necessary,"  said  he, "  to  admit  that  he  does." 
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not  bo  satisfied  with  it,  and  that  many  others  have  both 
spoken  and  written  finer  things  on  the  eanie  subject,  with 
which  at  that  very  instant  his  breast  is  fuli.  PhaedruB 
catches  at  this,  and  insists  on  Socrates  repeating  these  fine 
tilings,  promising  that  ii  he  says  any  thing  that  excels 
the  speech  of  Lysias  he  will  evect  his  statae  in  gold  ia- 
Olympia.' 

As  it  is  the  present  design  of  Socrates  to  take  the 
low  view  of  love  that  Lysias  had  done,  be  determines  to. 
speak  with  his  face  covered,  that  he  may  not  falt«r' 
through  shame.  lie  begins  by  a  definition  of  love,  whidi 
he  represents  to  be  desire  harried  on  to  t])e  pieasare  de- 
rived from  personal  beauty ;  and  then  he  goes  on  to  show, 
with  great  perspicuity,  how  a  person  under  the  influence 
of  such  a  passion  must  needs  be  anxious  that  the  beloved 
object  should  not  excel  himself  or  be  admired  by  others. 
Then,  with  regard  to  the  body,  he  will  wish  to  make  it 
effeminate,  and  be  anxious  that  his  beloved  should  be  as 
much  as  possible  dependent  on  him;  and  at  length  he  will 
become  unfaithful,  forget  all  his  former  vows  and  prom- 
ises, and  leave  his  favorite  despised  and  destitute,  who 
will  suffer  most  of  all  in  this,  that  he  has  been  debarred 
from  cultivating  his  soul,  than  which,  he  adds,  there  i 
ther  is,  nor  ever  will  be,  any  thing  more  precious  in 
sight  of  gods  and  men.' 

PhatdruB  expects  that  Socrates  will  not  only  show 
disadvantages  of  granting  favors  to  a  lovei-,  but  also 
on  to  point  out  the  advant^es  of  granting  them  to  oi 
who  is  not  in  love.  This,  however,  he  refuses  to  do ;  and, 
then,  conscience-stricken  for  that  he  baa  been  guilty  of 
offense  against  the  deity  of  Love  in  speaking  of  him  in 
impious  a  manner,  he  determines  on  making  his  recantaf<^ 
'  See  23-27.  ■  Sec.  28-40. 
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Ph^drus,  wliom  we  have  ali'eady'  met  with  among  the 
followera  of  the  sophist  Hippias,  ha|jpenitig  to  meet  with 
Socrates,  tella  him  that  he  has  juat  left  the  orator  Lysiaa, 
who  had  written  and  recited  a  speech  on  the  sabject  of 
love,  ia  which  ha  argued  that  a  youth  ought  rather  to 
show  favor  to  one  whoia  not  in  love  than  to  one  who 
18.  Socrates,  who  pretends  to  be  very  aDxious  to  bear  the 
speech,  begs  Phaedrua  to  repeat  it  from  memory  as  well  as 
he  is  able;  for  be  can  not  doubt  but  that  he  has  learoed 
it  by  heart,  so  great  is  his  admiration  for  its  author. 
Ph£edru8  affects  shyness,  though  in  reality  desirous  of 
practicing  himself  on  Socrates,  At  length,  however,  Soc- 
rates discovers  that  he  haa  a  copy  of  it  under  his  cloak ; 
so  they  proceed  on  their  walk,  talking  by  the  way,  till 
they  reach  a  plane-tree  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus,  oat- 
Bide  the  walls  of  Athens,  under  whose  ample  shade  they 
lie  down.' 

Phiedras  reada  the  speech,  which,  in  addition  to  the 
faults  of  obscurity,  inconclusivoness,  and  tautology,  takes 
a  very  low  and  sensual  view  of  the  passion  of  love.' 
When  it  is  ended,  Phtedrua  asks  Socrates  what  he  thinks 
of  it,  and  whether  it  ia  not  a  wonderfal  composition,  es- 
pecially as  to  the  language.  Socrates  at  first  praises  it 
ironically,  but,  on  being  pressed  by  Phiedrua,  points  out 
some  of  its  faults,  and  says  that  even  Lysias  himself  could  _ 

'  See  the  "Protagoraa,"  aec.  17,  '  Sec.  l-IO.  '  Sec.  11- 
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the  next  revolntion;  but  those  that  are  nnable  to  do 
ave  weighed  down  and  lose  their  wings,  and  become  im- 
planted in  earthly  natni-es  of  various  orders,  and  then,  ac- 
cording to  their  conduct  in  this  condition,  are  either  re- 
stored to  their  former  state,  or  still  further  degraded. 
The  mind  of  the  philosopher,  however,  is  alone  furnished 
with  wings,  because  his  memory  dwells  on  that  which  ia 
divine.' 

This,  then,  is  the  madness  above  spoken  of,  when  ons^ 
beholding  beanty  in  this  lower  world,  is  reminded  of  the 
true,  and,  looking  upward  to  it,  despises  things  below,  and 
is  deemed  to  bo  affected  with  madness.  But  he  who  hae 
become  corrupted  is  not  easily  carried  hence  to  beauty  it- 
self, nor  does  he  reverence  it  when  he  beholds  it,  but  looka 
npon  it  with  carnal  sensuality;  whereas  he  who  has  not 
been  so  far  corrupted,  when  he  beholds  the  imitation  of 
beauty  here,  reverences  it  as  a  god,  and,  but  for  the  impn. 
tation  of  madness,  would  sacrifice  to  it.  Then  his  wings 
begin  to  swell  again,  and  endeavor  to  burst  forth  anew; 
but  when  separated  from  the  beautiful  object  the  soul  be- 
comes parched,  and  the  passages  through  which  the  wings 
shoot  forth  become  closed,  Thos,  alternately  tormented 
with  agony  and  joy,  it  becomes  frantic,  and  runs  abont 
trying  to  see  the  possessor  of  the  beauty.  This  affe> 
tion  men  call  love.  Now,  when  a  follower  of  Jupit^ 
is  thits  seized,  he  is  better  able  to  bear  the  burden  of 
the  winged  god:  for  such  a  one  seeks  one  who  resem- 
bles Jnpiter  to  be  the  object  of  his  love ;  and,  when  he 
has  foond  him,  he  endeavors  to  make  him  like  his 
god.= 

As  each  soul  was  before  divided  into  three  parts,  two  3 
having  the  form  of  horses,  and  the  third  that  of  a  chariot-  J 
'  Sec.  iQ-62.  '  Sec.  63-73. 
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eer,  so  tliat  division  mnat  still  be  maintained.  When, 
thei-efore,  tiie  charioteer  beholds  the  love-inspiring  sight, 
the  obedient  horse  ia  easily  restrained ;  but  the  other  ooni- 
pels  them  to  hurry  to  the  favorite,  and  longs  to  indulge  in 
the  delights  of  love.  But  the  charioteer,  on  approaching 
him,  is  carried  back  to  absolute  beauty,  and,  being  awe- 
struck, falls  backward  and  throws  the  horses  on  their 
haunches.  When,  by  being  repeatedly  checked  in  this 
way,  the  vicious  horse  has  laid  aside  his  insolence,  he  be- 
comes humbled,  aud  the  soul  of  the  lover  follows  his  fa- 
vorite with  reverence  and  awe.  And  the  beloved  being 
worshiped  by  one  who  does  not  feign  the  passion,  but  who 
really  feels  it,  requites  the  affection  of  his  worshiper,  and, 
in  turn,  longs  for  the  lover  in  the  same  manner  that  he  is 
longed  for,  possessing  love's  image,  love  reluraed.  If, 
then,  the  better  parts  of  their  mind  prevail  so  as  to  lead 
to  a  well-regulated  life  and  philosophy,  they  pass  their  life 
in  bliss  and  concord ;  and  when  they  depart  this  life,  they 
become  winged,  and  win  one  of  the  three  truly  Olympic 
contests — a  greater  good  than  which  neither  human  pra- 
dence  nor  divine  madness  can  bestow  on  man.  If,  bow- 
ever,  they  have  adopted  a  coarser  and  less  philosophic 
mode  of  life,  but  still  honorable,  in  the  end  they  find  the 
body  without  wings  indeed,  yet,  making  an  effort  to  be- 
come winged,  and  so  carry  off  no  trilling  prize  of  impas- 
sioned madness.' 

When  Socrates  had  ended  his  recantation  to  Love, 
Phffidrus  expresses  great  admiration  of  his  speech,  and 
adds  that  he  doubts  whether  Lysias  will  ever  venture 
to  write  speeches  again.  But  Socrates  shows  him  that 
such  an  expectation  is  altogether  gi-oundlesa;  and,  after 
a  charming  little  episode  on  the  origin  of  grasshoppers, 
'  Sec.  73-84. 


proposes  to  consider  in  what  &  correct  mode  of  spea^kiog 
and  writing  consiBts.' 

The  first  essential  is  that  the  speaker  should  know  the 
truth  of  the  subject  on  which  he  is  abont  to  speak.  And 
though  it  is  commonly  sHid  that  an  orator  need  not  know 
what  is  really  just,  but  only  what  will  appear  so  to  the 
multitude,  yet  Socrates  with  great  force  destroys  this  fal- 
lacy, and  shows  that  such  rhetoric  ia  not  an  art,  but  an  in- 
artistic trick ;  for  a  genuine  art  of  speaking  ceilher  doea- 
nor  can  exist  without  laying  hold  of  truth,  Rbetorio- 
must  be  an  art  that  leads  the  soul  by  means  of  argument. 
Now,  in  courts  of  justice  and  popular  assemblies,  men  suc- 
ceed by  making  things  appear  similar  to  each  other  so  far 
as  they  are  capable  of  being  made  appear  so,  and  decep-! 
tion  will  more  frequently  occur  in  things  that  nearly  re-; 
semble  each  other;  so  that  a  person  who  means  to  per- 
suade or  deceive  another  must  be  able  to  distinguish  ao-. 
cui'ately  the  similaiity  and  dissimilarity  of  things,  and  so. 
load  his  hearer  by  means  of  I'esemblances.  Taking  this 
as  hia  principle,  Socrates  proceeds  to  show  that  the  speech 
of  Lyaiaa  is  altogether  inartistic,  for  that  he  ought  first  of 
all  to  have  defined  Love,  and  divided  it  into  its  different 
species,  and  shown  of  which  class  he  was  going  to  apeak; 
whereas  he  begins  where  he  should  have  ended,  and 
throughout  speaks  at  random,  without  any  definite  det 
sign.  He  then  proceeds  to  comment  on  bis  own  twa 
speeches.  In  one  he  argued  that  favor  ought  to  be  shown 
to  one  that  is  in  love ;  in  the  other,  to  a  person  that  ia  not . 
in  love.  In  one  be  said  that  love  was  a  kind  of  divine 
madness;  and  then,  dividing  this  madness  into  four  parts; 
he  showed  that  the  madness  of  Love  is  the  best.  In  thes^ 
speeches,  then,  are  seen  tlie  two  methods  of  arguing  cor- 
rectly, definition  and  division ;  the  former  of  whiisii  con- 
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templates  many  things  under  one  aspect,  and  brirga  tbi 
together  under  one  general  idea;  the  latter  separates  tl 
general  idea  into  species.' 

Socrates  then  ridicules  the  roles  of  rhetoric  laid  dowtt ' 
by  many  of  the  sophists,  and,  having  passed  a  high  eulo- 
gium  on  Pericles,  shows  that  a  perfect  orator  must  knoir 
the  real  nature  of  the  things  to  which  be  will  have  to  ap- 
ply his  speeches,  and  that  is  the  soul ;  for,  as  the  power 
of  speech  consists  in  leading  tbe  sou!,  be  must  know  how 
many  kinds  of  souls  there  arc,  and  by  what  arguments 
each  kind  is  most  easily  persuaded.' 

From  speaking,  he  proceeds  to  writing,  and  tells  a  pleas- 
ant stoi-y  of  the  invention  of  letters,  and  remarks  that 
the  evil  of  writing  is,  that,  like  painting,  if  you  ask  it  a 
question,  it  can  not  answer  ;  and,  when  once  written,  it  is 
tossed  fi'om  hand  to  band,  as  well  among  those  who  under- 
stand it  as  those  who  do  not  But  there  is  another  kind 
of  diseonrse  far  more  excellent,  which  is  written  in  the 
learner's  mind,  and  knows  when  to  speak  and  when  to  be 
silent.  The  conclusion  of  the  whole  is,  that  a  speaker 
should  be  acquainted  with  the  true  nature  of  each  subject 
on  which  be  speaks  or  writes,  be  able  to  define,  and  divide 
things  into  their  species  until  he  reaches  the  indivisible, 
and  to  investigate  the  nature  of  the  soul,  and  apply  his 
discourses  to  each  soul  according  to  its  capacity. 

Then,  with  a  message,  in  accordance  with  these  prin- 
ciples, to  Lyaias,  and  a  high  encomium  on  Isoorates,  who 
promised  to  be  led  by  a  diviner  impulse  to  holier  and 
higher  things,  be  concludes  by  praying  that  Pan  would 
grant  him  to  be  beautiful  in  the  inner  man,  and  that  all 
outward  things  might  be  at  peace  with  those  within ;  that 
he  may  deem  the  wise  man  rich,  and  may  have  such  a  por^ 
tion  of  gold  as  none  but  a  prudent  man  can  bear  or  employ. 
'  Sec  92-111.  •  See.  113-132. 
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Socr.  Mt  dear  Phsedrua,  whither  are  you  going,  t 
from  whence  come  you? 

-PAte.  From  Lysias,  son  of  Cephalus,  Socrates.  But  I  I 
am  going  for  a  walk  outside  tho  walls;  for  I  have  spent  a  j 
long  time  there,  sitting  from  very  early  in  the  morning;  J 
but,  in  obedience  to  your  and  my  friend  Acumenns,  I  takei  1 
my  walks  in  the  open  roads;  fur  he  says  that  tbey  ara  A 
more  refreshing  than  those  in  the  course. 

jSoct",  He  eaya  rightly,  my  friend.      Lysias,  then,  i 
seems,  was  in  the  city  ? 

J'hcB.  Yes,  with  Epicrates,  in  the  Morychian  hoase  bere^  J 
near  tho  Olympium.  I 

Socr.  What  was  your  employment  there?  Without ■ 
doubt, Lysias  feasted  you  with  speeches?  ■ 

fhae.  Yon  shall  hear,  if  you  have  leisure  to  go  on  witib-V 
me  and  listen.  ,  I 

Soar.  What,  then?  Do  yon  not  think  that,  accordins  I 
to  Pindar,'  I  should  consider  it  a  matter  above  all  want  I 
and  leisure  to  listen  to  the  conversation  between  you  aaS  I 
Lj.i.,f  ' 

I'hw.  Proceed,  then. 

Socr.  Do  you  begin  your  story. 

2. 1'h<B.  And,  indeed,  Socrates,  the  subject  ia  suited  to 
you.  For  the  question,  in  which  we  spent  our  time,  I 
know  not  how,  was  amatory.  For  Lysias  had  written  & 
speech  in  which  he  described  a  beautiful  youth  as  being 
courted,  but  not  by  a  lover;  and  on  this  very  point  he 
argued  with  great  subtlety;  for  he  maintains  that  favor 
ought  to  be  shown  to  one  who  is  not  in  Love,  rather  tliaa 
to  one  who  is  in  love. 

'  "lBtlim.,"i.,2. 
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Soer,  Generous  man  1  I  wish  he  had  written  that  favor 
should  be  shown  to  a  poor  man  rather  than  a  rich  one, 
and  to  ao  old  than  a  yonng,  and  bo  on  with  respect  to  nnch 
thinga  as  happen  to  mc  and  the  most  of  ub  ;  for  then  his 
discoursea  would  be  charming,  and  of  general  naefuluess. 
I,  for  my  part,  am  so  very  desirous  to  hear  his  speech,  that 
even  if  you  prolong  yonr  walk  to  Megara,  and,  after  Ho- 
rodieuB,  when  you  have  reached  the  wall,  turn  hack  again, 
I  shall  on  no  account  lag  behind  you. 

3.  Phce.  How  say  you,  most  excellent  Socrates  ?  Do 
yon  think  that  what  Lysias,  the  moat  able  writer  of  the 
day,  composed  at  hia  leisure  in  a  long  space  of  time,  I, 
who  am  but  a  novice,  could  repeat  from  memory  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  him?  Far  from  it:  though  I  would 
rather  be  able  to  do  so  than  be  the  possessor  of  a  large 
sam  of  gold. 

Socr.  PhEBdrna,  if  I  know  not  Phjedrns,  I  have  also  for- 
gotten myself;  hut  neither  of  these  is  the  case.  Fori 
know  well  that,  on  hearing  Lyaias's  speech,  he  not  only 
heard  it  once,  hut  ni-ged  him  to  read  it  repeatedly,  and  ho 
readily  complied.  Neither  waa  this  sufficient  for  Phse- 
drua ;  but  at  length  having  got  hold  of  the  book,  he  ex- 
amined the  parts  he  liked  best,  and,  having  done  this,  sit- 
ting from  very  early  in  the  morning,  he  was  fatigued  and 
went  out  for  a  walk,  aa  I  believe,  by  the  dog  1  having 
learned  the  whole  speech  by  heart,  if  it  is  not  a  very  long 
one.  And  he  waa  going  outside  the  walla  that  he  might 
oon  it  over,  4.  and,  meeting  with  one  who  has  a  desire  tor 
hearing  speeches,  was  delighted  at  seeing  him  approach, 
because  he  would  have  one  to  share  his  enthusiasm,  and 
bade  him  accompany  him  in  bis  walk.  Bnt  when  that 
lovor  of  speeches  begged  him  to  recite  it,  he  affected  shy- 
ness, as  if  he  did  not  wish  to  repeat  it,  though  at  length 
he  would  have  compelled  one  to  listen  to  it,  even  though 
one  was  not  willing  to  do  so.  Do  you,  then,  Phajdrna,  en- 
treat him  to  do  now  what  be  will  soon  do,  at  all  events. 

PhiB.  It  is,  in  truth,  far  best  for  me  to  repeat  it  as  w^  i 
as  I  can ;  for  I  see  you  are  determined  not  to  let  me  go*  1 
until  I  have  delivered  it  somehow  or  another, 

Socr.  YoQ  think  perfectly  right. 

J'has.  I  will  do  it,  then;  but  in  truth,  Socrates,  I  harQ  1 
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f  heart,  ^^H 
1  which     ^B 


by  no  means  learned  the  words  of  this  oration  by 
though  the  general  outline  of  all  the  soveva!  parts,  in  whicli 
he  said  the  claims  of  one  who  ie  in  love  and  one  who  is 
not  differ  from  each  other,  I  can  go  through  summarily 
and  in  order,  beginning  from  the  first. 

5.  Socr.  But  show  me  first,  my  dear  friend,  what  yon 
have  got  there  in  your  left  hand  under  your  clonk,  for  I 
suspect  that  yon  have  got  the  speech  itself.  And  if  this  is 
the  case,  think  thus  of  nie,  that  I  love  you  very  much ;  but 
that,  when  Lysias  is  present,  I  have  by  no  means  made  np 
my  mind  to  lend  myself  to  you  to  practice  upon.  Come,, 
then,  show  it  me. 

Phm.  Slop;  you  have  dashed  down  the  hope  I  had, 
Socrates,  of  practicing  upon  you.  But  where  do  yon  wish 
we  should  sit  down  and  read  ? 

Socr.  Let  us  turn  down  here,  and  go  near  the  IlissHa;. 
then  we  will  sit  down  quietly  wherever  you  please. 

I'hm.  Very  seasonably,  as  it  appears,  I  happen  to  be 
without  shoes,  for  you  are  always  so.  It  will  be  easiest 
for  ns,  then,  to  walk  by  the  shallow  stream,  wetting  oar. 
feet;  and  it  will  not  be  unpleasant,  especially  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year,  and  this  time  of  the  day.  • 

Socr,  Lead  on,  then,  and  at  the  same  time  look  out  for 
a  place  where  we  may  sit  down. 

6.  PhcB.  Do  you  see  that  lofty  plane-tree 
Soor.  How  should  I  not? 
PhcB.  There,  there  are  both  shade  and  a  gentle  breeze,- 

and  grass  to  sit  down  upon,  or,  if  we  prefer  it,  to  He  down 
on. 

Socr.  Lead  on,  then. 

Phw.  But  tell  me,  Socrates,  is  not  Boreas  reported  to  I 
have  carried  off  Orithya  from  soniewhoi'e  about  this  part  1 
of  thellissuB?  ' 

Soer.  So  it  is  said. 

JPkcB.  Must  it  not  have  been  from  this  spot;  for  the  ] 
water  hereabouts  appears  beautiful,  clcjir  and  transparent, 
and  well  suited  for  damsels  to  sport  about. 

Socr.  No,  but  lower  down — as  much  as  two  or  three 
stadia — where  we  cross  over  to  the  temple  of  the  Hunt- 
ress, and  where  there  is,  on  the  very  spot,  a  kitul  of  altar  J 
sacred  to  Boreas. 
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PhcB.  I  uever  noticed  it.     But  tell  rae,  by  Jupiter!'-^ 
Socratea,  do  you  believe   that  this  fabulous    account  is 
trne? 

7.  Soa;  If  I  disbelieved  it,  as  the  wise  do,  I  should  not 
be  guilty  of  any  absurdity ;  then,  having  recourse  to  Bub- 
tleties,  I  sfaoald  say  that  a  blast  of  Boreas  threw  licr  down 
from  the  neighboring  cliffs,  as  she  was  sporting  with 
Fharmaiiea,  and  that,  having  tbns  met  her  death,  she  was 
said  to  Lave  been  carried  off  by  Boreas,  or  from  Mars'a 
Hill ;  for  there  is  also  another  report  that  she  was  carried 
off  from  thonce,  and  not  from  this  spot.  But  I,  for  my 
part,  Phjedrus,  uonsider  such  things  as  pretty  enough,  but 
as  the  province  of  a  very  curious,  painstaking,  and  not 
very  happy  man,  and  for  no  other  reason  than  this,  that 
after  this  he  mnst  set  ns  right  as  to  the  form  of  the  Hip- 
pocentaurs,  and  then  as  to  that  of  the  Chimiera;  besides, 
there  pours  in  upon  him  a  crowd  of  similar  monsters,  Gor- 
goos  and  Pegasuses,  and  other  monsti-ous  creatures,  in- 
credible in  number  and  absurdity,  which  if  any  one  were 
to  disbelieve,  and  endeavor  to  reconcile  each  with  proba- 
bility, employing  for  this  pui-pose  a  kind  of  vulgar  clever- 
ness, he  will  stand  in  need  of  abundant  leisui-e.  8.  But  I 
have  not  leisure  at  all  for  such  matters;  and  the  cause  of 
it,  my  friend,  is  this :  I  am  not  yet  able,  according  to  the 
Delphic  precept,  to  know  myself.  But  it  appears  to  me  to 
be  ridioulous,  while  I  am  still  ignorant  of  this,  to  busy 
myself  about  matters  that  do  not  concern  me.  Where- 
fore, dismissing  these  matters,  and  receiving  the  popular 
opinion  respecting  them,  as  I  just  now  said,  I  do  not  in- 
quire about  them,  but  about  myself :  whetlier  I  happen  to 
be  a  beast,  with  more  folds  and  more  furious  than  Typhon, 
or  whether  I  am  a  more  mild  and  simple  animal,  naturally 
partaking  of  a  certain  divine  and  modest  condition.  But,  1 
my  friend,  to  interrupt  our  conversation,  is  not  this  ths  \ 
tree  to  which  yon  were  leading  me? 

Phm.  This  is  the  very  one. 

9.  Soer.  By  Juno  1  a  beautiful  retreat.     For  this  plane- 
tree  is  very  wide-spreading  and  lofty,  and  the  height  and 
shadiness  of  this  agnus  castns  arc  very  beautiful ;  and  as 
it  is  now  at  the  perfection  of  its  fiowei'iug,  it  makes  the   . 
ipot  as  fragrant  as  possible.     Moreover,  a  most  agreeable  I 
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fountain  flows  under  the  plane-tree,  of  very  cold  water,  ioM 
Jadge  from  its  effect  on  the  foot.     It  ajjpears,  from  these  " 
images  and  statues,  to  be  sacred  to  certain  nyrnphs,  and  to 
AohelouB.     Observe,  again,  tbe  freshness  of  the  spot ;  how 
charming  and  very  delightful  it  is,  and  how  summer-hka 
and  shrill  it  sounds  from  the  choir  of  grasshoppers.     But 
the  most  delightful  of  all  is  the  grass,  which,  with  its  geo^  I 
tie  slope,  is  naturally  adapted  to  give  an  easy  support  t8  | 
the  head,  as  one  reclines.     So  that,  my  dear  Phaedrus,  yoa 
make  an  admirable  stranger's  guide. 

10.  PAis.  And  you,  my  wonderful  friend,  appear  to  be  a 
most  surprising  being ;  for,  as  you  say,  you  are  just  like  a 
stranger  who  is  being  shown  the  sights,  and  not  a  native 
of  the  place.  This  comes  from  your  never  quitting  the 
city,  or  going  beyond  the  boundaries,  nor  do  you  seem  to 
me  ever  to  go  outside  the  walls, 

Soi>r.  Pardon  me,  ray  excellent  fiiend,  for  I  am  a  lover 
of  learning ;  now  the  fields  and  trees  will  not  teach  me  any 
thing,  hut  men  in  the  city  do.  You,  however,  appear  to 
me  to  have  discovered  a  charm  to  entice  me  out.  For  aa 
those  who,  by  shaking  leaves  or  some  fruit  before  them, 
lead  their  hungry  flocks,  so  do  you,  by  holding  out  written 
BpL'sches  before  me,  seem  as  if  you  could  lead  me  about 
all  Attica,  and  wherever  else  you  please.  But  now,  for 
the  present,  since  I  am  come  here,  I  am  resolved  to  lay  me 
down;  and  do  you,  in  whatever  posture  yon  think  yoa 
can  read  moat  conveniently,  take  this  and  read. 

I'hw.  Listen,  then.  1 1,  "  You  are  well  aoquaintad  with 
the  state  of  my  affairs,  and  I  think  you  have  heard  that  it 
would  be  for  our  advantage  if  Ibis  took  place.  And  I 
claim,  not  for  this  reason  to  fail  in  my  request,  because  I 
do  not  happen  to  be  one  of  your  lovers ;  for  they  repent 
of  the  benefits  they  have  conferred  as  soon  as  their  desires 
cease ;  but  the  others  have  no  lime  at  which  it  is  conven- 
ient for  them  to  repent ;  since,  not  from  necessity,  but  volt 
untariiy,  they  confer  benefits  according  to  their  ability,  so 
as  but  to  consult  their  own  interests.  Besides,  lovers  con- 
sider what  of  their  affairs  they  have  managed  badly  by 
reason  of  theii-  love,  and  what  benefits  they  have  conferred ; 
and,  adding  thereto  what  labor  they  have  undergone,  they 
think  that  tliey  have  long  since  conferred  sufficient  JavoTS-  | 


on  the  obiecta  of  their  love.  But  those  who  do  not  li 
have  110  pretense  to  make  of  the  neglect  of  tlieir  own 
affairs  on  this  scoi'e,  nor  can  they  take  into  account  the 
labors  they  have  undergone,  noi-  make  difEeveucea  with 
their  friends  a  pretext;  so  that,  all  such  evils  being  re- 
moved, nothing  remains  for  tbem  but  to  do  cheerfully 
whatever  ihey  think  they  will  gratify  them  by  doing,  12. 
Besides,  if  for  this  reason  it  is  right  to  make  much  of 
those  who  love,  becanse  they  say  they  are  moat  devotedly 
attached  to  those  whom  they  love,  and  are  always  ready, 
both  in  words  and  deeds,  to  incur  the  enmity  of  others, 
BO  that  they  can  bat  gratify  the  objects  of  their  love,  it 
is  easy  to  discover  whether  they  speak  the  trnth,  becanae 
those  whom  they  afterward  fall  in  love  with  they  will 
prize  more  highly  than  the  former;  and  it  is  evident  that 
if  the  latter  require  it,  they  will  behave  ill  to  the  former. 
And  how  is  it  reasonable  to  lavish  snch  a  treasure'  on  one 
afflicted  with  such  a  calamity  aa  no  experienced  persoa 
wonld  ever  attempt  to  avert ;  for  they  themaelves  confess 
that  they  are  rather  diseased  than  in  their  right  minds, 
and  that  they  know  that  they  are  out  of  their  aenaea,  but 
are  unable  to  control  themselves  ?  How,  therefore,  when 
they  recover  their  senses,  can  they  think  that  those  things 
wei-e  right  about  which  they  were  so  anxions  when  in  that 
state  of  mind?  13.  Moreover,  if  yon  shoald  choose  the 
best  from  among  yonr  lovers,  your  choice  mtiat  be  raadfl  | 
from  a  few;  but  if  from  among  all  others  the  one  most  J 
suited  to  you,  from  many;  so  that  there  is  much  more  hope 
tliat  among  the  many  there  is  one  worthy  of  your  affection. 
If,  therefore,  you  reapeot  the  established  usages  of  man- 
kind, and  are  afraid  leat,  when  men  discover  it,  it  should 
be  a  disgrace  to  you,  it  is  probable  that  lovers,  thinking 
tliat  they  are  envied  by  others  in  the  same  way  that  they 
envy  each  other,  should  be  so  elated  as  to  talk,  and,  out 
of  ambition,  publish  to  the  world  that  they  Iiave  not  be- 
stowed their  labor  in  vain ;  bat  that  such  as  are  not  in  lov^ 
having  a  control  over  themaelves,  should  prefer  what  is  | 
beat  to  celebrity  among  men.  14,  Besides,  it  must  necdB 
happen  that  many  ahonld  hear  of  and  see  lovers  following  ^ 
the  objecta  of  their  affection,  and  doing  thia  sedulously) 
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BO  that  when  they  are  seen  conversiog  with  one  another,  -' 
men  think  that  they  at'e  together  od  account  of  desire  al- 
ready indulged,  or  about  to  be  so ;  but  they  do  not  at- 
tempt to  blame  those  who  do  not  love,  on  account  of  their 
familiarity,  being  aware  that  it  is  necessary  to  converse 
with  some  one,  either  on  account  of  friendship  or  somo 
other  pleasure.  15.  Moreover,  if  you  have  experienced 
uneasiness  from  the  consideration  that  it  is  diflicult  for 
friendship  to  last,  bat  that,  when  a  diSereiiiMi  takes  place 
under  other  circumstances,  a  common  calamity  happens  to 
both;  but  that,  when  you  have  lavished  what  yon  prize 
most  highly,  great  injury  would  befall  you,  you  would  with 
good  reason  be  more  afraid  of  those  who  love.  For  there 
are  many  things  that  grieve  them,  and  they  think  that  ev- 
ery thing  is  done  to  their  detriment.  Wherefore,  they 
prohibit  the  objects  of  their  love  from  associating  with  oth- 
ers, fearing  those  who  possess  wealth,  lest  they  should  get 
the  better  of  them  by  means  of  their  i-iches,  and  the  well- 
educated,  lest  they  shoald  surpass  them  in  intelligence; 
and  they  ave  apprehensive  of  the  influence  of  every  one 
who  possesses  any  other  advantage.  By  persuading  yon, 
the[],  to  keep  aloof  from  such  as  these,  tbcy  cause  yon  to 
be  destitute  of  friends.  If,  therefore,  regarding  your  own 
interest,  you  pursue  a  wiser  course  than  tbey  recommend, 
you  are  sure  to  quarrel  with  them.  16.  But  such  as  are 
not  in  love,  bat  have  obtained  the  accomplishment  of  their 
wishes  thi-ough  merit,  will  not  envy  your  associating  with 
others,  but  will  rather  hate  those  who  will  not  associate  ., 
with  you,  thinking  that  yoii  are  despised  by  them,  i 
are  benefited  by  those  who  associate  with  yon;  so  thi. 
there  is  ranch  more  reason  to  hope  that  friendship  wiU^ 
he  produced  between  these,  by  this  moans,  than  enmity. 
Moreovoi',  most  persona  conceive  a  desire  for  the  per- 
son before  they  know  their  habits  or  are  acquainted  with 
their  own  qu^ities,  so  that  it  is  uncertain  whether  they 
will  still  wish  to  be  their  friends  when  their  desire  has 
ceased ;  but  with  those  who  are  not  in  love,  and  who  have 
done  this,  having  been  friends  with  each  other  before,  it  is 
not  probable  that  acts  of  kindness  will  make  their  friend- 
ship less,  but  that  they  will  be  left  as  monuments  of  future  , 
"  1.  Besides,  it  will  tend  to  your  improv 
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if  you  are  persuadud  by  me  rather  than  by  a  lover.  For 
they,  conti-aiy  to  yoar  best  intereBta,  praise  all  that  you 
pay  and  do,  partly  fearing  lest  they  should  offend  you,  part- 
ly being  tbemaelvea  depraved  in  their  judgment  through 
desire,  for  love  shows  itself  in  such  things.  It  makes  the 
nnsuecessfnl  consider  as  distressiug  things  which  occasion 
no  pain  to  others,  and  compels  the  successful  to  praise 
things  which  are  not  worthy  the  name  of  pleasures;  bo 
that  it  is  much  more  proper  to  pity  than  envy  those  that 
are  loved.  13.  But  if  you  will  be  persuaded  by  me,  first 
of  all  I  will  associate  with  you;  not  attending  to  pres- 
ent pleasure,  but  futui'e  advantage  ;  not  overcome  by  love, 
but  oontroiliug  myself;  not  conceiving  violent  enmities 
for  trifling  oEEenses,  but  slowly  indulging  alight  anger  for 
great  offenses ;  pardoning  involuntary  faults,  and  endeav' 
oring  to  divert  you  from  such  aa  are  voluntary ;  for  these 
are  the  marks  of  a  friendahip  that  will  endure  for  a  long 
time.  If,  however,  it  has  occurred  to  you  that  it  is  not 
possible  for  affection  to  be  strong  unlesti  one  is  iu  love, 
you  should  consider  that  in  that  case  we  should  not  be 
very  fond  of  our  children,  or  our  fathers  and  mothers,  nor 
acquire  faithful  friends,  who  have  become  such  not  from. 
desire  of  this  kind,  but  from  other  useful  qualities.  19, 
Moreover,  if  it  is  right  to  gratify  those  most  who  most 
need  it,  it  is  right  also,  with  respect  to  others,  to  benefit, 
not  the  best  men,  but  the  most  needy ;  for,  being  delivered 
from  the  greatest  evils,  they  will  feel  the  deepest  gratitude 
toward  ns.  And,  besides  this,  in  private  cntcrtainmentB 
it  will  not  be  proper  to  invite  our  friends,  but  mendicantB 
nnd  those  who  are  in  need  of  a  hearty  meal;  for  these 
will  greet  and  follow  us,  and  will  come  to  our  doors,  and 
be  highly  delighted,  and  feel  the  utmost  gratitude,  and 
pray  for  many  blessings  upon  us.  20.  But  surely  it  is 
right  to  gratify  those  not  who  are  exceedingly  needy,  but 
who  are  best  able  to  repay  a  kindness,  nor  those  who  love 
only,  but  those  who  deserve  this  favor;  nor  such  as  will 
enjoy  the  bloom  of  yonr  yonth,  but  who,  when  you  are  old, 
will  share  their  own  fortune  with  yon;  nor  those  who, 
when  they  have  effected  their  object,  will  boast  of  it  to 
others,  b«t  who,  out  of  modesty,  will  be  silent  toward  all 
men;  nor  those  who  are  devoted  to  yon  for  a  short  time,- 
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but  who  will  be  greatly  attached  to  yon  thronghout  life; 
iior  wbo,  wheu  tbcir  desire  bas  ceased,  will  Bcek  a  pretest 
for  quarreling,  but  who,  wbeo  your  bloom  ia  goue,  will 
then  exhibit  tlieir  own  excellence.  21.  Do  you,  then,  re- 
memljer  what  I  have  said,  and  consider  thia :  that  frienda 
admonish  lovers  that  their  course  of  life  is  a  bad  one;  but 
no  one  ever  yet  found  fault  with  those  who  are  not  in 
love,  as  if,  on  that  account,  they  consulted  ill  for  their  own 
interests.  Perhaps,  however,  you  may  ask  me  whether 
I  advise  you  to  gratify  all  who  are  not  in  love.  But  I 
think  that  not  even  a  lover  would  exhort  yon  to  be  thus 
affected  toward  all  your  lovers :  for  neither,  if  one  con- 
siders the  matter  reasonably,  ia  such  a  course  deserving  of 
equal  gratitude,  nor,  if  you  wished  it,  ia  it  equally  possible 
to  keep  it  secret  from  others;  but  it  is  requisite  that  no 
harm  should  result  from  the  business;  on  the  contrary, 
advantage  to  both.  I,  for  my  part,  think  that  enough  has 
been  said ;  but  if  you  require  any  thing  more,  under  the 
impression  that  it  has  been  omitted,  question  me." 

22.  What  do  you  think  of  the  speech,  Socrates?  Does 
it  not  appeal'  to  you  to  be  wonderfully  composed  in  other 
respects,  and  especially  as  to  the  language? 

SocT.  Divinely,  indeed,  ray  friend,  so  much  so  that  I  am 
amazed.  And  I  had  this  feeling  through  you,  Phaidrus, 
by  looking  at  yon,  for  you  appeared  to  me  to  be  enrapt> 
nred  with  the  speech  while  you  were  reading  it.  For, 
supposing  yon  to  understand  such  matters  better  than  I 
do,  I  followed  you,  and,  in  following  you,I  felt  the  same. 
enthusiasm  with  you,  my  inspired  friend. 

Ph(E.  Well,  do  you  think  proper  to  jest  in  this  manner  ?« 

Soar.  Do  I  appear  to  yoo  to  Jest,  and  not  to  be  in  earnest? 

I'hos.  Don't,  Socrates !  But  tell  me  truly,  by  Jnpiter, 
the  god  of  friendship  I  do  you  think  that  any  other  man 
in  Greece  could  speak  more  ably  and  fully  than  this  (Hk'j 
the  same  snjije*''^ 

23.  Socr.  But  what?  Ought  the  speech  to  be  praised 
by  yon  and  me  for  thia  reason,  that  its  composer  baa  said 
what  he  ought,  and  not  only  becanae  every  word  is  clear, 
and  rounded,  and  accurately  polished  off?  For,if  it  oughl^ 
it  may  be  granted  for  your  sake,  since  it  escaped  me  hj 
reason  of  my  nothingness,  for  I  attended  only  to  its  rhe^i 
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oric;  but  this  I  did  not  tliink  tlint  even  Lysias  hitiisclf 
wimid  tliink  Buflidcnt.  And  to  me,  indeed,  it  seemed, 
Fhsedriis,  unless  you  say  otherwise,  that  be  has  repeated 
the  same  things  twice  and  thrice,  as  if  he  had  not  the  fac- 
ulty of  saying  much  on  the  same  subjeet,  or,  perhaps,  he 
did  not  care  about  this.  Moreover,  he  appeared  to  me  to 
make  a  wanton  display  of  his  ability  to  express  these  things 
in  different  ways,  and  both  ways  most  elegantly. 

24.  Ph(B.  Tou  say  nothing  to  the  purpose,  Socrates ;  for 
the  speech  has  this  very  merit  in  the  hlgliest  degree.  For 
he  has  omitted  nothing  belonging  to  his  subject,  which 
was  worthy  to  be  mentioned :  bo  that,  beyond  what  has 
been  said  by  him,  uo  one  could  ever  say  more  things,  or  of 
greater  weiglit. 

Socr.  On  this  point  I  am  no  longer  able  to  agree  with 
'Oil ;  for  the  ancient  and  wise,  both  men  and  women,  who 
lave  spoken  and  written  on  this  subject,  would  confute 
me,  if  I  were  to  admit  this  out  of  compliment  to  you. 

P/iee.  Who  are  they?  and  where  have  you  heard  better 
things  than  these? 

Socr.  I  am  unable  to  say  on  the  moment ;  bat  I  am  snre 
that  I  have  heard  them  from  some  one  or  other,  either 
fi'om  the  beautifnl  Sappho,  or  the  wise  Anacreon,  or  some 
other  writer.  Whence  do  I  form  this  conjecture  ?  Some- 
how or  other,  my  divine  friend,  my  breast  is  full,  and  I  feel 
that  I  could  say  other  things  in  addition  to  those,  and  not 
inferior  to  them.  That  I  understand  none  of  them  myself, 
I  am  weli  aware,  being  conscious  of  my  ignorance.  It 
remains,  then,  I  think,  that  I  mnst  have  filled  myself,  like 
a  vessel,  by  means  of  hearing,  from  some  foreign  source; 
but,  owing  to  my  stupidity,  I  have  forgotten  even  this, 
both  how  and  from  whom  I  heard  it. 

25,  I'kfe.  You  have  told  me  excellent  news,  my  noble 
friend.  For  though  you  can  not  tell  me  fi'om  whom  and 
how  yon  heard  it,  even  if  I  bid  you,  yet  do  tlje  very  thing 
that  you  say ;  promise  that  you  will  say  other  things  better 
and  not  less  in  quality  than  those  contained  in  the  book, 
without  making  use  of  any  thing  in  it.  And  I  promise  you, 
after  the  manner  of  the  nine  archons,  that  I  will  dedi- 
cate at  Delphi  a  golden  statue  as  l.irge  as  life,  not  only  o£ 
myself,  but  also  of  you. 
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Socr.  You  are  very  kind,  Phfedrus,  and  really  wortll 
your  weight  in  gold,  if  you  suppose  I  mean  that  Lysiaa 
was  entirely  wrong,  and  that  it  is  possible  to  say  some* 
thing  altogether  different  from  what  he  has  said;  for  I  do 
not  think  that  this  could  happen  even  to  the  poorest  writ- 
er. 26.  For  instance,  with  respect  to  the  subject  in  hand : 
do  you  think  that  any  one  who  was  maiutaiulng  that  fa- 
vors ought  to  be  shown  to  one  who  ia  not  in  love  rather 
than  to  one  who  is,  if  he  neglected  to  extol  the  pradenoe 
of  the  former  and  to  blame  the  folly  of  the  latter,  these  be- 
ing obvious  points,  could  have  any  thing  else  to  say  ?  But 
I  think  that  such  points  are  to  be  allowed  and  granted  to 
a  speaker;  and  that  of  such  things,  not  the  invention,  bat 
the  method  of  handling,  is  to  be  praised ;  but  of  things 
which  are  obvious,  and  which  are  not  difficult  to  discover, 
the  invention,  as  well  as  the  method  of  handling. 

I'hm.  I  grant  what  you  say ;  for  you  appear  to  me  ta 
have  spoken  fairly.  I  will,  therefore,  do  thus :  I  will  allonr 
you  to  suppose  that  one  who  is  in  love  is  more  diHeased 
than  one  who  is  not;  but,  foi"  the  rest,  if  you  say  other 
thiugs  more  fully  and  of  greater  weight  than  Lysias,  you 
shall  stand  in  Olympia,  of  solid  gold,  near  the  offering  of 
the  Cypselidffi. 

27.  Socr.  You  are  quite  serious,  Phsedrns,  beGauae,  ia 
teasing  you,  I  have  attacked  your  favorite,  and  you  think 
that  I  shall  really  attempt  to  say  something  more  skillfully 
wrought  than  his  wisdom  has  produced. 

I'fuE.  For  that  matter,  my  friend,  you  have  given  me  aa 
good  a  hold  on  yon ;  for  yon  moat  speak,  at  all  events,  as.  j 
well  as  you  are  able.     And  take  care  that  we  arc  not  con^  i 
pelled  to  have  recourse  to  that  troublesome  method  of  a<>- 
medians,  of  retorting  upon  one  another ;  and  do  not  com- 
pel me  to  say,'  "  If  I,  Socrates  1  know  not  Socrates,  I  have 
also  forgotten  myself,"  and,  "  he  longed  to  speak,  but  af- 
fected shyness."     But  make  up  yonr  mind  that  we  shall 
not  leave  this  spot  before  you  have  given  utterance  to  what 
you  said  you  have  in  your  breast.    For  we  two  are  by  our- 
selves, in  a  lonely  place,  and  I  am  both  stronger  and  young- 
er.    From  all  thla,  understand  what  I  mean,  and  on  no  ao- 
GOUDt  prefer  speaking  by  compulsion  rather  than  willingly,  t 
'  See  before,  eers.  S  and  4. 
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2S,  Socr.  But,  my  excellent  PhfedruB,  it  woulii  be  ridic 
iiloua  in  me,  who  am  but  a  novice  iu  compai-iaon  with  ai 
experienced  author,  to  attempt  to  speak  extempore  on  tha 
same  Bubjcct. 

fhm.  Do  you  know  how  the  case  stands?  Lot  me 
have  no  more  of  your  airs ;  for  I  have  that  to  say  which 
will  force  you  to  speak, 

Soer.  On  no  account  say  it,  then. 

Phce.  Nay,  but  I  will  say  it.  And  what  I  have  to  say 
ia  an  oath.  For  I  swear  to  you, by  whom, by  what  god? 
— ahflU  it  be  by  this  plane-tree? — that  unless  you  make  a 
speech  to  me  before  this  very  tree,  I  will  never  again  ei- 
ther show  or  repeat  to  you  another  speech  by  any  one 
whomsoever. 

8ocr.  Ah,  wicked  one !  how  well  have  you  found  out    ' 
how  to  compel  a  lover  of  Bpeeebea  to  do  whatever  you 
bid  him. 

Ph(2.  Why,  thenjdo  you  hesitate? 

SocT.  I  shall  not  any  longer,  since  you  have  sworn  thil 
oath.  For  how  should  I  ever  be  able  to  debar  myself  of 
flueb  a  feast? 

JPhcB.  Begin,  then. 

Socr.  Do  you  know, then,  what  I  mean  to  do? 

-PAcs.  About  what? 

Socr.  I  shall  speak  with  my  face  covei'ed,  that  I  may.-] 
run  through  my  speech  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  that  I 
may  not,  by  looking  at  you,  be  put  out  through  shame.      ' 

J'hcB.  Do  but  apeak ;  and  as  to  the  lest,  do  aa  you  please. 

29.  Socr.  Come,  then,  ye  muaes,  whether  from  the  char- 
acter of  your  song,  ye  are  called  tuneful,'  or  whether  ye  d&^ 
rive  this  appellation  from  the  musical  race  of  the  Ligyans^ 
assist  me  in  the  tale  which  this  best  of  men  compels  ma 
to  relate,  that  so  his  friend,  who  hei'etofore  appeared  to 
him  to  be  wise,  may  now  appear  still  more  so  I 

There  was  once  a  boy,  or  rather  a  youth,  of  exceeding 
beauty,  and  he  had  very  many  lovers.  One  of  them  was  a 
cunning  fellow ;  who,  though  he  was  no  less  in  love  than 
the  rest,  persuaded  the  boy  that  he  was  not  in  love.  And 
once,  as  he  was  courting  him,  be  endeavored  to  persaade 


him  that  favor  onght  to  be  shown  to  one  who  was  not  ia 
love,  in  preference  to  one  who  was.  And  he  spoke  as  fol^ 
lows: 

On  every  anhjcct,  my  boy,  there  is  one  method  of  be^ 
ginning,  for  those  who  mean  to  deliberate  well.  They 
must  know  what  the  thing  ia  about  which  the  deliberatioQ 
is  to  be,  or  else  of  necessity  go  altogether  astray.  But  it 
bos  escaped  the  notice  of  most  men  that  they  do  not  know 
the  essence  of  each  several  thing.  As  if  they  did  know, 
then,  they  do  not  agree  with  each  other  at  the  outset  oi 
the  inquiry,  and,  as  they  proceed,  they  pay  the  probable 
penalty,  for  they  agree  neither  with  themselves  nor  with 
each  other.  Let  not  you  and  I,  then,  fall  into  the  error 
which  we  condemn  in  others ;  but  since  the  question  pror- 
posed  to  us  is,  whether  we  ought  rather  to  enter  into  a 
friendship  with  one  who  is  in  love  or  not,  having,  by  mnt- 
nal  agreement,  settled  on  a  definition  of  love,  what  it  i^ 
and  what  power  it  has,  and  looking  back  and  referring  to 
this,  let  us  prosecnte  our  inquiry  whether  it  occaeions  ad- 
vantage or  detriment.  30,  That  love,  then,  is  a  kind  of 
desire,  is  clear  to  evei-y  one ;  and  we  know  that  they  wh<j 
are  not  in  love  desire  beautiful  things.  How,  then,  shall 
we  distinguish  a  lover  from  one  who  is  not  in  love  ?  Here 
it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  in  each  of  us  there  are  two 
ruling  and  leading  principles,  whiuh  we  follow  wherever 
they  lead — one  being  an  innate  desire  of  pleasures,  th« 
other  an  acquired  opinion,  which  aims  at  what  is  moai 
excellent.  These  sometimes  agree  in  ub,  and  sometimes 
are  at  variance;  and  sometimes  one  gets  the  upper  hand, 
at  other  times  the  other.  When  opinion, therefore,  wilB 
the  aid  of  reason,  leads  to  that  which  is  best,  and  gets  tih^ 
upper  hand,  we  give  the  n.ime  of  temperance  to  this  pow- 
er; but  when  desire  drags  us  irrationally  to  pleasures,  an^. 
roles  within  us,  this  ruling  power  takes  the  name  of  BXi 
cess.  But  excess  has  many  names ;  for  it  has  many  limbs 
and  many  forms.  31.  And  of  these  principles,  whichever 
happens  to  get  the  predominance  gives  its  own  deeigna:' 
tion  to  the  person  who  possesses  it,  and  that  neither  horw 
orable  nor  worth  acquiring.  For  instance,  with  respect 
to  food,  desire  that  gets  the  better  of  the  highest  reason, 
and  of  the  other  desires,  will  be  called  gluttony,  and  wUl 
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cansG  the  person  who  poBsesses  it  to  be  called  by  the 
Bame  name.  Again,  with  respect  to  di'inking,  when  it 
has  usurped  dominion,  by  leading  its  poBBeasor  in  this  dii- 
rection,  it  is  clear  what  deelgnation  it  will  acquire.  And 
with  respect  to  other  things  akin  to  these,  and  the  names 
of  kindred  desires,  it  is  manifest  how  they  ought  to  be 
called,  according  as  each  for  the  time  being  happens  to  be 
dominant.  Why  all  this  has  been  said  ia  already  pretty 
evident;  but  every  thing  becomes  iu  a  tnanuer  more  clear 
by  being  mentioned  than  if  not  mentioned.  32.  For  de- 
sire without  reason,  having  got  the  upper  hand  of  opinion 
that  tends  to  what  ia  right,  and  being  driven  toward  the 
pleasure  derived  from  beauty,  and  being  strongly  impeCed 
by  its  kindred  desires  to  corporeal  beauty,  receives  itS 
name  fi-om  this  very  strength,  and  is  called  love,'  But 
ray  dear  Phmdrns,  do  I  appear  to  you,  as  I  do  to  myself 
to  be  moved  by  some  divine  influence? 

I'hce.  Assuredly,  Socrates,  an  unusual  fluency  has  got 
possession  of  you, 

Socr.  Listen  to  me,  then,  in  silence ;  for  iu  truth  the 
place  appeal's  to  be  divine.  If,  therefore,  in  the  prograes 
of  my  speech,  I  shonld  be  frequently  entranced  by  the  ge- 
nius of  the  spot,  you  mast  not  be  surprised ;  for  what  I 
utter  now  is  not  very  far  removed  from  dithyrambios. 

Phce.  You  say  most  truly. 

33.  Soar,  0£  this,  however,  you  are  the  cause.  But  hear 
the  rest;  for  perhaps  tlie  attack  of  the  trance  may  be 
averted,  though  this  will  be  the  care  of  the  deity ;  but  let 
us  again  direct  our  discourse  to  the  boy. 

Well, then,  my  excellent  boy,  what  that  ia  about  which 
we  are  to  deliberate  has  been  declared  and  defined.  Keep- 
ing this  in  view,  then,  let  lis  proceed  to  consider  what  ad- 
vantage or  detriment  will  probably  accrue  from  one  who 
is  in  love  and  one  who  is  not,  to  him  that  shows  favor  to 
them. 

lie  that  ia  ruled  by  desire,  and  is  a  slave  to  pleasur^ 
must  necessarily,  I  think,  endeavor  to  make  the  object  or 
his  love  as  agreeable  to  himself  as  possible.     But  to  one 

'  r  have  followed  Stallbanm  in  omitling  tlie  words  l/ipaiiiviac  nnd  vuai- 
nana,  bat  Btill  Tear  that  I  bars  failed  to  convey  the  full  meaulog  uf  this 
dilEoult  and  con-apt  passnee. 
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diseased,  eveiy  thing  is  pleasimt  that  does  not  ogtpose  bifl 
wishes;  bat  that  which  is  superior  and  equal  is  hateful  to 
him,  A  lover,  therefore,  will  never  willingly  allow  his  fit- 
vorite  to  be  either  superior  to  or  on  an  equality  with  him- 
Golf,  but  is  always  endeavoring  to  make  hiia  mferlor  and 
more  de6uieiit.  Ad  ignorant  person  ia  inferior  to  a  wise 
one,  a  coward  to  a  brave  one,  one  who  is  unable  to  speak 
to  a  rfaetoriciaa,  a  dull  to  a  clever  one.  34.  Since  so  many 
evils,  and  even  more  than  these,  are  engendered,  or  natu- 
rally esist,  in  tbe  mind  of  the  beloved  object,  the  lover 
must  of  necessity  rejoice  at  the  existence  or  the  one  sort 
and  endeavor  to  introduce  the  others,  or  be  deprived  of 
immediate  pleasure.  He  must,  therefore,  needs  be  envious, 
and,  by  debarring  hia  favorite  from  much  other  and  that 
profitable  society,  whence  he  might  become  most  manly, 
he  is  the  occasion  of  gi'eat  harm,  and  of  the  greatest,  by 
debarring  him  of  that  by  means  of  which  he  would  be- 
come most  wise ;  and  this  is  divine  philosophy,  from  which 
&  lover  must  needs  keep  his  favorite  at  a  distance,  through 
the  fear  of  being  despised;  and  must  so  manage  eveiy 
thing  else  that  he  may  be  ignorant  of  every  thing,  and  look 
to  the  lover  for  eveiy  thing,  thus  being  most  agi-eeable  to 
him,  but  most  deti'imental  to  himseirT  As  concerns  tfaQ 
Tuind,  then,  a  man  that  is  in  love  is  in  no  respect  a  profita- 
ble guardian  and  companion. 

But  as  to  the  habit  and  care  of  the  body,  what  it  will  be 
and  how  he  will  attend  to  it,  of  which  a  man  has  become 
the  lord,  who  ia  compelled  to  pursue  the  pleasant  in  pref- 
erence to  the  good,  is  next  to  be  considered.  35.  He  will 
be  seen  pursuing  some  delicate  and  not  hardy  youth,  not 
reared  in  the  open  air,  but  under  the  shade  of  mingled, 
trees,  a  stranger  to  manly  toil  and  diy  sweats,  bnt  no 
stranger  to  a  delicate  and  effeminate  mode  of  life,  adorn- 
ed with  foreign  colors  and  ornaments  through  want  of 
such  as  are  natural,  and  studious  of  all  such  other  things 
as  accompany  these ;  what  they  are  is  clear,  and  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  enter  into  further  detail ;  but,  having  sum- 
med them  up  imder  one  head,  we  will  proceed  to  another 
part  of  our  subject.  Such  a  body,  both  in  battle  and  oth- 
er great  emergencies,  enemies  will  look  upon  with  confi- 
dence, but  friends  and  lovers   themselves  will  fear  for. 
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This,  however,  as  sufficiently  evident,  may  be  diBniissed, 
36.  In  tlie  next  plaoc,  wo  must  declare  what  advantage  or 
what  dcLi'iineut,  with  respect  to  our  possessions,  the  soci- 
ety and  guardianship  of  one  in  love  will  occasion.  But 
this,  indeed,  is  manifest  to  every  one,  and  especially  to  a 
lover,  that  he  wonld  desire  above  all  things  that  the  object 
of  his  love  should  be  bereft  of  his  dearest,  fondest,  and 
holiest  treasures ;  for  he  would  have  him  gladly  deprived 
of  father  and  mother,  kindred  and  friends,  thinking  that 
they  are  a  hinderance  to,  and  blamers  of,  the  sweetest  in- 
tercourse with  him.  Moreover,  if  he  has  abundance  of 
gold  or  any  other  property,  he  will  think  that  he  can  not 
be  so  easily  caught,  nor,  when  caiight,  easily  managed. 
Wherefore  it  must  of  necessity  happen  tliat  a  lover  should 
gi-udge  hia  favoi-ite  possession  of  abundance,  and  should 
rejoice  at  its  loss.  Further  still,  a  lover  will  wish  his  fa- 
vorite to  continue  as  long  as  possible  without  a  wife,  with- 
out child,  and  without  home,  from  a  desire  to  enjoy  his 
own  delights  for  as  long  a  time  as  possible.  37.  There 
are,  indeed,  other  evils  besides  these,  but  some  deity  has 
mingled  present  pleasure  with  most  of  them  ;  with  a  flat- 
terer, for  instance,  a  dreadful  beast  and  great  bane,  nature 
has  nevertheless  mingled  a  kind  of  pleasure  that  is  by  no 
means  inelegant.  And  some  one,  perhaps,  may  blame  a 
mistress  as  detrimental,  and  many  other  simitar  creatures 
and  pursuits,  which  for  the  day,  however,  afford  the  great- 
est enjoyment ;  but  to  a  favorite,  a  lover,  besides  being 
detrimental,  is  the  most  disagreeable  of  all  for  daily  ia- 
tercourso.  For  the  ancient  proverb  says  that  equal  da>i| 
liglits  in  equal ;  I  suppose,  because  an  eqnality  of  agft  1 
leailing  to  equal  pleasures  produces  friendship  by  simi-  ' 
larity  of  tastes.  But,  still,  the  intercourse  even  of  these 
brings  satiety;  and,  moreover, necessity  is  said  to  be  irk- 
some to  every  one  in  every  thing ;  and  this,  in  addition  to 
their  dissimilarity,  is  especially  the  case  with  a  lover  to- 
ward his  favorite.  38.  For  an  old  man  who  associates 
with  a  young  one  does  not  willingly  le.ave  him  either  bj^  J 
day  or  night,  but  is  driven  on  by  necessity  and  frei 
which  lead  him  on  by  constantly  giving  hint  plea  ^ 
thrcnigh  seeing,  hearing,  touching,  and  by  evei-y  sense  feek^ 
ing  the  presence  of  the  beloved  object,  so  that  he  wool^l 
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with  pleasare  cling  eonafcintly  to  him  ;  bnt,  by  giving  ' 
wliat  Bolace  or  whnt  plEOEurcs  to  the  object  of  his  lova 
can  he  prevent  lim,  during  an  intcrconvae  of  eqnal  dura- 
tion, from  feeling  the  ntmost  diBgnst,  while  he  sees  a  face 
old,  and  no  longer  in  its  bloom,  with  the  othev  things  that 
accompany  it,  which  are  uupleasant  even  to  hear  gpoken 
of,  mnch  more  so  to  have  actually  to  do  with  from  an 
ever-prcBsing  necessity ;  when  he  has,  too,  to  keep  a  ans- 
pioious  watcli  over  himself  at  all  times  and  in  all  company, 
and  has  to  listen  to  nnreasonable  and  extravagant  praises, 
and  reproaches  as  well,  which,  when  the  lover  is  sober,  ara 
intolerable,  and,  when  ho  is  drnnk,  are  not  only  intolerii< 
ble,  but  disgraceful,  from  the  loathsome  and  undisguised 
freedom  of  his  language  ?  39,  Thus  he  that  is  in  love  is 
detrimental  and  disgusting ;  but  when  he  ceases  to  love^ 
he  is  thenceforth  unfaithful  toward  him  who  by  many 
promises,  and  with  many  oaths  and  eotreaties,  be  oould 
hardly  prevail  on  at  that  time  to  endure  big  troublesome 
familiarity  in  the  hope  of  advantage.  But  now,  when  pay- 
ment ought  to  be  made,  having  received  within  himself 
another  ruler  and  master,  reason  and  prudence,  instead  of 
love  and  madness,  he  baa  become  another  man  unknown 
to  his  favorite.  He  then  demands  a  return  for  former  fa> 
yors,  reminding  him  of  what  was  done  and  said,  as  if  h« 
were  talking  to  the  same  person ;  but  the  other,  through  J 
shame,  dares  neither  say  that  be  hns  become  another  man^  J 
nor  is  be  able  to  adhere  to  the  oaths  and  promises  of  th»  "I 
former  insensate  reign,  now  that  he  has  got  possession  of  ' 
his  senses,  and  baa  become  prudent,  fearing  lest,  by  doing 
the  same  things  as  before,  be  should  become  like  what  be 
was,  and  the  same  thing  again.  40.  Hence,  be  becomes  s 
runaway,  and,  of  necessity,  a'defrauder,  who  was  before  a 
lover,  and,  the  shell  being  turned,'  he  changes  from  pur- 
suit to  flight ;  but  the  other  is  forced  to  pursue  him  with 
indignation  and  curses,  having  been  ignorant  from  the 
very  beginning  that  he  ought  never  to  have  granted  fa- 
Tors  to  one  that  is  in  love,  and  of  necessity  out  of  bis 

'  In  allusion  to  s  game  among  children,  in  which  a  stiell,  Tvhile  on  one 
eiile  and  black  on  Ihe  other,  was  thrown  up  into  the  air;  and  according 
as  either  side  fell  appermoBt,  one  set  of  piaytnates  run  off  and  the  othK 
pursued,  or  vice  vena. 


Benses,  but  much  rather  to  one  who  ia  not  in  love,  and  in 
his  right  mind ;  otherwise  ho  must  necessarily  give  him- 
self up  to  one  that  is  nnfaithful,  morose,  envious,  disgust- 
ing,  detrimental  to  his  property,  detrimental  to  his  bodily 
habit,  but  far  more  detrimental  to  the  cultivation  of  his 
soul,  than  which  in  truth  there  neither  is,  nor  ever  will  be, 
any  thing  more  precious  in  the  sight  of  gods  and  men. 
It  ia  right,  therefore,  my  boy,  to  reflect  on  these  things, 
and  to  Enow  that  the  attachment  of  a  lover  is  not  united 
with  good-will ;  but,  like  food  for  the  sake  of  repletion, "  as 
wolves  love  a  lamb,  so  lovers  love  a  boy." 

This  is  it,  PhtedniB;  yon  must  not  expect  to  hear  ma 
Bay  another  word,  but  must  let  my  speech  eod  here. 

41.  P/m.  But  I  thought  it  was  only  in  the  middle,  and 
that  it  would  say  as  much  about  one  wlio  is  not  in  love, 
that  he  ought  rather  to  be  favored,  mentioning,  in  turn, 
what  advantages  he  has.  Why,  then,  Socrates,  do  you 
atop  short  now? 

Soer.  Did  you  not  obseiTe,  my  excellent  friend,  that  I 
was  now  uttering  epics,  and  no  longer  dithyrambica,  and 
this  while  giving  expression  to  biame  ?  If,  then,  I  should 
begin  to  praise  the  other,  what  do  you  think  would  be- 
come of  me  ?  Do  you  not  know  that  I  shall  be  thrown 
into  an  ecstasy  by  the  Nymphs,  to  whom  you  have  pur- 
posely exposed  me  ?  I  say,  then,  in  one  word,  that  what- 
ever vices  I  have  attributed  to  the  one,  to  the  other  the 
contrary  advantages  belong.  What  need,  then,  is  there 
for  a  long  speech,  for  enough  has  been  said  about  both? 
Thus  the  story  will  be  treated  as  it  ought  to  be  treated; 
I  will,  therefore,  cross  over  the  river  and  go  home,  before 
I  am  compelled  by  you  to  do  something  more  difficult. 

42.  J'/ice,  Not  yet,  Socrates,  before  the  heat  has  passed 
away.  Do  you  not  see  that  it  is  now  nearly  htgh-noori, 
as  it  ia  called  P  Let  us,  then,  remain  here,  and  converse 
together  about  what  has  been  said,  and,  as  soon  as  it 
grows  cool  we  will  go  home. 

Socr.  Ton  are  a  strange  man  for  speeches,  Phsedrua, 
and  really  wonderful.  For  I  think  that,  of  all  the  speeches 
made  during  your  lifetime,  no  one  has  been  the  occasion 
of  more  being  made  than  yourself,  whether  by  speaking 
them  yourself,  or,  in  some  way  or  other,  compelUog  others. 
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I  esoept  Simmiaa  of  Thebes ;  but  yon  far  snrpaas  all  the. 
rest.  And  dow,  again,  you  appear  to  me  to  dg  the  occa- 
BiOD  of  another  speech  being  made. 

Fhoe.  You  do  not  announce  war,  indeed ;  but  how  aod 
what  speech  is  this? 

43,  Socr.  When  I  was  about  to  crosa  the  river,  my 
good  friend,  the  divine  and  wonted  signal  was  given  me 
(it  always  deters  me  from  what  I  am  about  to  do),  and  I 
(seemed  to  hear  a  voice  from  this  very  spot,  which  would 
not  suffer  me  to  depart  before  I  had  purified  myself,  as  if 
I  bad  committed  some  offense  against  the  deity.  Now,  I 
am  a  prophet,  though  not  a  very  good  one,  but,  like  bad 
writers,  am  good  enough  for  my  own  purposes.  Accord- 
ingly, I  clearly  perceive  my  ofEense,  for,  my  friend,  the 
soul  is  in  some  measure  prophetic ;  and  mine  troubled  me 
some  time  since  as  I  was  delivering  the  speech ;  and,  some- 
how, I  was  cast  down,  as  Ibycue  says,  for  fear  I  should 
offend  the  gods,  and  gain  honor  from  men  in  exohange. 
But  now  I  perceive  my  offense. 

Phm.  What  do  you  say  it  is? 

Socr.  A  dreadful,  dreadful  speech,  Phffidrus,  you  both 
bronght  here  yourself,  and  compelled  me  to  utter. 

Pkoe.  How  so? 

Socr.  Foolish,  and  in  some  sort  impious;  and  can  any 
thing  be  more  dreadful  than  this? 

44.  Ph(i3.  Nothing,  if  you  say  truly. 

Socr.  What,  then  ?  Do  you  not  think  that  Love  is  son 
of  Venus,  and  a  god? 

Ph<x.  So  it  is  said. 

Socr.  Yet  not  by  Lysias,  nor  by  that  speech  of  yours 
which  was  uttered  through  my  mouth  when  bewitched  by 
you.  But  if  Love  be,  as  indeed  he  is,  a  god,  or  something 
divine,  he  can  not  be,  in  any  respect,  evil ;  yet  both  our 
late  speeches  spoke  of  him  ns  such.  In  this,  therefore, 
they  committed  an  offense  against  Love;  besides,  their 
silliness  was  very  amusing,  in  that  they  said  nothing  sound 
or  true;  yet  they  prided  themselves  as  if  they  were  some- 
thing, because  they  might  perhaps  impose  on  some  sim- 
pletons, and  gain  their  approbation.  It  is  necessary,  there- 
tore,  my  f lieud,  that  I  sfioutd  purify  myst^lf.  But  there  is 
an  ancient  purification  for  those  who  offccd  in  matters 
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voliit'mg  to  mythologyj  which  Homer  was  not  acquainted 
with,  bat  StesichovQs  was.  For,  being  deprived  of  sight 
for  defaming  Helen,  he  was  not  ignorant  like  Homer,  bnt, 
as  a  friend  of  the  Muses,  knew  the  cause,  and  immediately 
composed  the  following  hues :  "  This  ta!e  is  not  tme ;  thon 
didst  not  go  on  board  the  well-benched  ships,  nor  reach 
the  towers  of  Troy."  Thus,  having  composed  tliis  en- 
iiru  recantation,  as  it  is  called,  he  immediately  recovered 
his  sight.  I,  however,  will  be  wiser  than  they  in  this  re- 
spect ;  for,  before  I  suffer  any  harm  for  defaming  Love,  I 
will  endeavor  to  present  him  my  recantation  with  my  bead 
bare,  and  not,  as  before,  covered  through  shame. 

45.  Ph(e.  There  is  nothing,  Socrates,  that  you  could  say 
to  me  more  agreeable  than  this. 

Socr.  For,  my  good  Phtedrus,  you  must  be  sensible  how 
shamelessly  both  our  speeches  were  composed,  as  well 
mine  as  that  which  was  read  from  the  book.  For,  if  any 
generous  man,  and  of  mild  disposition,  who  is  either  now 
in  love  with,  or  has  formerly  been  enamored  of,  another 
like  himself,  had  happened  to  hear  us  say  that  lovers  con- 
tract violent  enmities  for  trifling  causes,  and  are  envioua 
of,  and  detrimental  to,  their  favorites,  can  yon  suppose 
that  he  would  do  otherwise  than  think  he  wns  listening  to 
men  brought  up  among  sailors,  and  who  had  never  wit-  j 
nessed  an  ingenuous  love,  and  would  be  far  fi'om  assenting  I 
to  the  censures  wc  cast  upon  Love. 

Phae.  Pi-obably  he  would,  by  Jupiter  I  Socrates. 

Socr.  Out  of  respect  to  him,  then,  and  fear  of  Love  him 
self,  I  am  anxious  to  wash  out,  as  it  were,  the  brackish 
taste  by  a  sweet  speech.  And  I  advise  Lysias,  too,  to 
write  as  soon  as  possible,  that  it  is  proper,  under  similar 
circumstances,  to  favor  a  lover  rather  than  one  who  is  not 
in  love, 

46.  Phce.  You  may  be  well  assured  that  this  will  ba 
done ;  for,  when  yon  have  spoken  in  praise  of  the  lover, 
Lysias  must  needs  be  compelled  by  me  to  write  another 
speech  on  the  same  subject. 

ISocr.  This  I  believe,  while  you  continue  the  man  yoa 
are. 

Phm.  Speak,  then,  with  confidence. 

Socr.  But  where  is  my  boy,  to  whom  I  spoke,  that  ho  I 


may  hear  this  too,  and  may  not,  from  not  hearing  it,  hai 
tily  grant  favors  to  one  who  is  not  in  love? 

PhcB.  Here.    He  is  always  very  near  to  yon,  whenei 
you  want  him. 

Socr,  UndevstancI,  then,  my  beautiful  boy,  that  the  f 
raer  speech  was  that  of  Phffidrns,  son  of  Pythocles,  a  m 
of  MyrrhinuB ;  but  that  which  I  am  now  about  to  deliver  1 
is  the  epeech  of  Stestchorus,  aon  of  Eupliemus,  of  Himera;  I 
It  must  begin  thus: 

"  The  assertion  is  not  true  which  declares  that,  when  a 
lover  is  present,  favor  ought  rather  be  shown  to  one  who 
is  not  iu  love,  tiecause  the  one  is  mad,  and  the  other  la 
hia  sober  senses,  47.  For,  if  it  were  universally  true  that 
madness  is  evil,  the  assertion  would  be  correct.  But  now 
the  greatest  blessings  we  have  spring  from  madness,  when 
granted  by  divine  boanty.  For  the  prophetess  at  Delphi 
and  the  priestesses  atDodona  have,  when  mad,  done  many 
and  noble  services  for  Greece,  both  privately  and  publicly, 
but  in  their  sober  senses  little  or  nothing.  And  if  we 
were  to  speak  of  the  Sibyl  and  others,  who,  employing 
prophetic  inspiration,  have  correctly  predicted  many  things 
to  many  persons  respecting  the  future,  we  should  be  too 
prolix  in  relating  what  is  known  to  eveiy  one.  48.  This, 
however,  deserves  to  be  adduced,  by  way  of  testimony, 
tliat  such  of  the  ancients  as  gave  names  to  things  did  not 
consider  madness  as  disgraceful,  or  a  cause  of  reproach : 
for  they  would  not  have  attached  this  very  name  to  that 
most  noble  art  by  which  the  future  is  discerned,  and  have 
called  it  a  mad  art;  but, considering  it  noble  when  ic  hap- 
pens by  the  divine  decree,  they  gave  it  this  name ;  but  the 
men  of  the  present  day,  by  ignorantly  inserting  the  letter 
r,  have  called  it  the  prophetic  art ;'  since  also  with  resjiect 
to  the  investigation  of  the  future  by  people  in  their  senses, 
which  is  made  by  means  of  birds  and  other  signs,  inas- 
much as  men,  by  means  of  reflection,  fuiTiish  themselves 
by  human  thought  with  intelHgence  and  information,  they 


1,  in  an  English  version,  M  retain  Plato's  explanation 
ipplication  of  kindred  noi'ds.     If  the  unlearned  reader 
decipher  the  fallowing  Gresk  letters,  ho  maj'  pORsilily  anderstund  oar 
itiiur's  meaning :  /uvia  is  madneaa ;  pavud),  the  mad  art ;  /lavruq,  tht^ 
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gave  it  the  naine  of  prognostication,'  which  the'm 
by  using  the  emphatic  long  o,  now  call  angury.  Bat  how 
mDch  more  pencct  aad  valuable,  then,  pi'ophecy  is  than 
anguiy,  one  name  thnn  the  other,  and  oue  effect  than  the 
othei',  by  so  mach  did  the  ancients  testify  that  tnadnuss  is 
move  noble  than  souud  sense  —  that  which  comes  from 
God  than  that  which  proceeds  froni  men.  49.  Moreover, 
for  thoae  dire  diseases  and  afflictions,  which  continned  in 
some  families  in  coneequence  of  ancient  criiuea  commit- 
ted by  some  or  other  of  them,  madness  springing  np  and 
prophesying  to  those  to  whom  it  was  proper,  discovered  a 
remedy — fleeing  for  refnge  to  prayevs  and  services  of  the 
gods — whence,  obtaining  purifications  and  atoning  rites, 
it  made  him  who  posaeesed  it  sound,  both  for  the  present 
and  the  future,  by  discovering  to  him,  who  was  riehtly 
mad  and  possessed,  a  I'eleasc  fiom  present  evils.  Ibere 
is  a  third  possession  and  madness  proceeding  from  tha 
Muses,  which,  seizing  upon  a  tender  and  chaste  soul,  and 
rousing  and  inspiring  it  to  the  composition  of  odes  and  1 
other  species  of  poetry,  by  adorning  the  countless  deeds  of 
antiquity,  instructs  posterity.  But  he  who,  without  tha 
madness  of  the  Muses,  approaches  the  gates  of  poesy  un- 
der the  persuaBion  that  by  means  of  art  he  can  become  an 
efficieut  poet,  both  himself  fails  in  his  purpose,  and  hia 
poetry,  being  that  of  a  sane  man,  is  thrown  iuto  the  shade 
by  the  poetry  of  such  as  are  mad. 

50.  So  great,  and  even  more  noble,  effects  of  madness 
proceeding  from  the  gods  I  am  able  to  mention  to  you. 
Let  us  not,  therefoi'e,  be  afraid  of  this,  nor  let  any  argit- 
roent  disturb  and  frighten  us  so  as  to  persuade  us  that  we 
ought  to  prefer  a  sane  man  as  our  friend,  in  preference  to 
one  who  is  under  the  influence  of  a  divine  impulse;  but 
let  him  carry  all  the  victory  when  he  was  shown  this  in 
addition — that  love  is  sent  by  the  gods  for  no  benefit  to 
the  lover  and  the  beloved.  But  we,  on  the  other  hand, 
must  prove  that  such  madness  is  given  by  the  gods  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  the  highest  happiness.  Now, 
the  proof  will  be  incredible  to  the  subtle,  but  credible  to 
the  wise.  It  is  necessaiy,  therefore,  first  of  all,  to  under- 
stand the  truth  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  soul, 
'  oiovuTTiKiijproffnaiitiEaliait ;  aUiiHimiTi,  attgnry. 
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both  divine  and  human,  by  observing  its  affections  aac 
operations.     51.  This,  theiij  is  the  beginning  of  the  dem-  I 
onstratioD. 

Eveiy  Boul  is  inimoi'tal ;  for,  whatever  is  continually- 
moved  is  immortal ;  but  that  whiuh  moves  another,  and 
is  moved  by  another,  when  it  ceases  to  move  ceases  to 
live.  Therefore,  that  only  which  moves  itself,  since  it 
does  not  quit  itself,  never  ceases  to  be  moved,  but  is  also 
the  source  and  beginning  of  motion  to  all  other  things 
that  are  moved.  But  a  beginning  is  nucreato ;  for  every 
thing  that  is  created  must  necessarily  be  created  from  a 
beginning;  but  a  beginning  itself, from  nothing  wliatever; 
for  if  a  beginning  were  created  from  any  tiling,  It  would 
not  be  a  beginning.  52.  Since,  then,  it  is  uncreate,  it  must 
also,  of  necessity,  be  indestructible ;  for,  should  a  begin- 
ning perish,  it  could  neither  itself  be  ever  created  fi'om 
any  thing,  nor  any  thing  else  from  it,  since  all  things  must 
be  created  from  a  beginning.  Thus,  then,  the  beginning 
of  motion  is  that  whicli  moves  itself ;  and  this  cau  neither 
perish  nor  be  created,  or  all  heaven  and  all  ci-eation  must 
collapse  and  come  to  a  stand-still,  and  never  again  have  any 
means  whereby  it  may  be  moved  and  cre;ited,  53.  Since, 
then,  it  appears  that  that  which  is  moved  by  itself  is  im- 
mortal, no  one  will  be  ashamed  to  a.ay  that  this  is  the  very 
essence  and  true  notion  of  soul.  For  every  body  which  is 
moved  fi-om  without  is  soulless ;  but  that  which  is  moved 
from  witliin  of  itself  possesses  a  soul,  since  this  is  the  veiy 
nature  of  soul.  But  if  this  be  the  case,  th.at  there  is  noth- 
ing else  which  moves  itself  except  soul,  sonl  must  necessn- 
i-ily  be  bntli  uncreate  and  immortal.  This,  then,  may  suf- 
'   fice  for  its  immortality. 

But  respecting  its  idea  we  must  speak  as  follows :  what 
it  is,  would  in  every  way  rei^uire  a  divine  and  lengthened 
esposition  to  tell ;  but  what  it  is  like,  a  human  and  a  short- 
er one.  In  this  way,  then,  we  will  describe  it,  54.  Let  it, 
then,  be  likened  to  the  combined  power  of  a  pair  of  winged 
Bleeds  and  a  charioteer.  Xow,  the  hoi'ses  and  charioteers 
of  the  gods  are  all  both  good  themselves,  and  of  good  ex- 
traction, but  all  others  are  mixed.  In  the  first  place,  then, 
our  ruling  power  drives  a  pair  of  steeds;  in  the  neStJj 
place,  of  Uiese  horses  it  has  one  that  is  beautjful  and  a 
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ble,  and  of  Bimilar  extraction,  bnt  the  other 
extraction  and  opposite  character;  otir  driving, therefore, 
is  necessarily  difficalt  and  troublesome.  But  wo  must  en- 
deavor to  explain  in  what  respect  an  animal  is  called  mor- 
tal or  immortal.  All  soul  takes  care  of  all  that  is  without 
soul,  and  goes  about  all  heaven,  appearing  at  different 
times  in  different  forms.  55,  While  it  is  perfect,  then, 
and  winged,  it  soars  aloft  and  governs  the  universe ;  bat 
when  it  has  lost  its  wioga  it  is  borne  downward,  until  it 
meets  with  aomething  solid,  in  which,  having  taton  np  its 
abode  bjr  aaaumiug  an  earthly  body,  which  appears  to 
move  itself  by  raeans  of  its  own  power,  the  whole  together 
is  called  au  animal,  soul  and  body  compounded,  and  takes 
the  appellation  of  mortaL  Bnt  the  immoi'tal  derives  ita 
name  from  no  deduction  of  reasoning  ;  but,  as  we  ncithOT 
see  nor  sufficiently  underatand  God,  we  represent  him  as 
an  immortal  animal  possessed  of  soul,  and  possessed  of 
body,  and  these  united  together  throughout  all  time.  Let 
these  things,  however,  so  be,  and  be  descnbed  as  Grod 
pleases.  But  let  us  now  discover  the  cause  of  the  loss  of 
the  wings,  why  they  fall  off  from  the  soul.  It  is  soma- 
thing  of  the  following  kind  : 

56.  The  natural  power  of  a  wing  Is  to  carry  up  heavy 
substances  by  raising  them  aloft  to  the  regions  where  the 
race  of  the  gods  dwells;  and  of  the  parts  connected  with 
the  body,  it  probably  partakes  most  largely  of  that  which 
is  divine.  But  that  which  is  divine  is  beantiful,  wise, 
good,  and  every  thing  of  that  kind.  By  these,  then,  the 
wings  of  the  soul  are  chiefly  nourished  and  inci-eased; 
but  by  what  is  base  and  vile,  and  other  similar  contraries, 
it  falls  to  decay  and  perishes.  Now,  the  mighty  chief  in 
heaven,  Jupiter,  goes  first,  driving  a  winged  chariot,  order- 
ing and  taking  care  of  all  things ;  and  there  follows  him  fi' 
host  of  gods  and  demons,  distributed  into  eleven  divisions, 
for  Vesta  remains  alone  in  the  dwelling  of  the  gods ;  bnt 
of  the  others,  all  that  have  been  assigned  a  station  aa  chief 
gods  in  the  number  of  the  twelve  lead  in  the  order  to 
which  they  have  been  severally  ajipointed.  6J.  But  there 
are  many  delightful  sights  and  paths  within  heaven  among 
which  the  race  of  the  blessed  gods  move,  each  performing, 
his  own  proper  work ;  and  whoso  has  both  will  and  pr>wi  ~' 
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or  mob  courtier ;  to  the  ninth,  that  of  a  tyrant, 
among  all  these,  whosoever  passes  his  life  justly  a 
obtains  a  better  lot ;  but  who  unjustly,  a  worse  one.  For 
to  the  same  place,  whence  each  soul  comes,  it  does  not  re- 
tura  till  the  expiration  of  ten  thousand  years;  for  it  does 
not  recover  its  wings  for  so  long  a  period,  except  it  is  the 
Boul  of  a  sincere  lover  of  wisdom,  or  of  one  who  has  made 
philosophy  his  favorite.'  But  these,  in  the  third  period  of 
a  thousand  years,  if  they  have  chosen  this  life  thrice  in 
succession,  thereupon  depart,  with  their  wings  restored  in 
tho  three  thousandth  year.  But  the  others,  when  they 
have  ended  their  first  life,  are  brought  to  trial,  and  being 
sentenced,  some  go  to  places  of  punishment  beneath  the 
earth,  and  there  suffer  for  their  sins ;  but  others,  being 
borne  upward  by  their  sentence  to  some  region  iu  heaven, 

Easa  their  time  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  life  they  have 
ved  in  human  form.  But  in  the  thousandth  year,  both 
kinds  coming  back  again  for  the  allotment  and  choice  of 
their  second  life,  choose  that  which  they  severally  please. 
And  here  a  human  soul  passes  into  the  life  of  a  beast,  and 
from  a  beast  he  who  was  once  a  man  passes  again  into  a 
man.  62.  For  the  soul  which  has  never  seen  the  truth 
can  not  come  into  this  form ;  for  it  is  necessary  that  a 
man  should  understand  according  to  a  generic  form,  as  it 
is  called,  which,  proceeding  from  many  perceptions,  is,  by 
reasoning,  combined  into  one.  And  this  is  a  recollectiMi 
of  those  things  which  our  soul  formei'ly  saw  when  jour- 
neying with  deity,  despising  the  things  which  we  now  say 
are,  and  looking  up  to  that  which  really  is.  "Wherefore, 
with  justice, the  mind  of  the  philosopher  is  alone  furnish- 
ed with  wings ;  for,  to  the  best  of  his  power,  his  memory 
dwells  on  those  things  by  the  contemplation  of  which 
even  deity  is  divine.  But  a  man  who  makes  a  right  use 
of  such  memorials  as  these,  by  constantly  perfecting  him- 
self in  perfect  mysteries,  alone  becomes  truly  pei-fect. 
And  by  keeping  aloof  from  human  pui-suits,  and  dwelling 
on  that  which  is  diviiie,  he  is  found  fault  with  by  the  mul- 
titude as  out  of  his  senses,  but  it  escapes  the  notice  of  tho 
multitude  that  he  is  inspired. 


to  behold  real  existences ;  but  another  at  one  time  risea^ 
at  another  sinks,  and,  owing  to  the  violence  of  the  horsey 
partly  sees,  and  partly  not.  The  rest  follow,  all  eager  for 
tile  upper  region,  but,  being  unable  to  reach  it,  they  are 
carried  round  sunk  beneath  the  sarface,  trampling  on  and 
striking  against  each  other,  in  endeavoring  to  get  one 
before  another.  Hence,  the  tumult,  and  struggUiig,  and 
Bweating  are  exti-eme ;  and  here,  tbrougli  the  :^ult  of  the 
cliarioteers,  many  are  maimed,  and  many  break  many  of 
tliuir  feathers ;  and  all  of  them,  having  undergone  much 
toil,  depart  without  having  succeeded  in  getting  a  view  of 
that  which  is,  and  after  their  departure  they  make  use  of 
the  food  of  mere  opinion.  60.  And  this  ia  the  reason  for 
the  great  anxiety  to  behold  the  field  of  truth,  wbere  it  to. 
The  proper  pasture  for  the  best  part  of  the  soul  happens 
to  be  in  the  meadow  there,  and  it  is  the  nature  of  the 
wing,  by  which  the  soul  is  borne  aloft,  to  be  nourished 
by  it ;  and  this  is  a  law  of  Adrastia,'  that  whatever  soul, 
in  accompanying  a  deity,  has  beheld  any  of  the  true  &t- 
aences,  it  shall  be  fi'ee  from  harm  until  the  next  revola- 
tion ;  and  if  it  can  always  accomplish  this,  it  shall  be  al- 
ways free  from  harm.  But  whenever,  from  inability  to 
keep  up,  it  has  not  seen  any  of  them,  and,  from  meeting 
with  some  misfortune,  has  been  filled  with  oblivion  and 
vice,  and  so  weighed  down,  and,  from  being  weighed 
down,  has  lost  its  wiuga  and  fallen  to  the  earth,  then  there 
is  a  law  that  this  soul  should  not  be  implanted  in  any 
brutal  nature  in  its  first  generation,  but  that  the  soul 
which  has  seen  most  should  enter  into  the  germ  of  a  man 
who  will  become  a  philosopher  or  a  lover  of  the  beautifa^ 
or  a  votary  of  the  Muses  and  Love ;  but  that  the  second 
should  enter  into  the  form  of  a  constitutional  king,  or  a 
warrior  and  commander ;  the  third,  into  that  of  a  states.- 
man,  or  economist,  or  merchant;  the  fourth, into  one  who 
loves  the  toil  of  gymnastic  exercises,  or  who  will  be  em- 
ployed in  healing  the  body ;  the  fifth  will  have  a  pro- 
piielic  life,  or  one  connected  with  the  mysteries ;  to  the 
sixth,  the  poetic  life,  or  some  other  of  those  employed  in 
imitation,  will  be  best  adapted ;  to  the  seventh,  a  mechan- 
ical or  agricultural  life ;  to  the  eighth,  the  life  of  a  sophist 
'  Thai  is,  "aninaTltnblelaw." 
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65.  Lot  this  much  be  said  out  of  regard  to  memory,  i 
account  of  whicb,from  a  longing  for  former  things,!  ha' 
now  spoken  at  greater  length  than  I  ought.  But  with 
respect  to  beauty,  as  we  observed,  she  both  slione  among 
things  there,  and  ou  our  coming  hither  we  found  her, 
through  the  clearest  of  our  Benaes,  shining  most  clearly. 
For  sight  is  the  keenest  of  our  bodily  senses,  though  wis- 
dom is  not  seen  by  it.  For  vehement  would  be  the  love 
she  would  inspire,  if  she  came  before  our  sight  and  showed 
us  any  such  clear  image  of  herself,  and  so  would  all  other 
lovable  things ;  but  now  beauty  only  has  this  privilege 
of  being  most  manifest  and  most  lovely.  66.  He,  then, 
■who  has  not  been  recently  initiated,  or  who  has  become 
oori-npted,  is  not  speedily  canned  hence  thither  to  beauty 
itself,  by  beholding  here  that  which  takes  its  name  from 
it.  So  that  he  does  not  reverence  it  when  he  beholds  it, 
but,  giving  himself  up  to  pleasure,  like  a  beast  he  attempts 
to  mount  it  and  to  have  intercourse  with  it,  and,  in  his 
wanton  advances,  he  is  neither  afraid  nor  ashamed  of  this 
unnatural  pursuit  of  pleasure.  But  Vie  who  has  been  re- 
cently initiated,  and  who  formerly  beheld  many  things, 
when  he  seea  a  godlike  countenance,  or  some  bodily  form 
that  presents  a  good  imitation  of  beauty,  at  first  shudders, 
and  some  of  the  foraier  terrors  come  over  him ;  then,  as 
he  looks  steadfastly  at  it,  he  reverences  it  as  a  god ;  and 
if  he  did  not  dread  the  imputation  of  exGeasive  madness, 
he  would  sacrifice  to  his  favorite  as  to  a  statue  or  a  god, 
67.  But  after  he  has  beheld  it,  as  commonly  happens,  ^ter 
Bhuddering,  a  change  (a  sweating  and  unusual  heat)  comes 
over  him.  For,  having  received  the  emanation  of  beauty 
through  his  eyes,  he  has  become  heated,  so  that  the  wings 
that  are  natural  to  him  are  refreshed ;  and  by  bis  being 
heated,  the  parts  where  they  grow  are  softened,  which, 
having  been  long  closed  up  through  hardness,  prevented 
them  from  shooting  out.  But  when  this  nutriment  flows 
in,  the  qnill  of  the  wing  begins  to  swell,  and  makes  an  ef- 
fort to  burst  fi'om  the  root,  beneath  the  whole  form  of  the 
soul ;  for  of  old  it  was  all  winged.  In  this  state,  then,  the 
whole  boils  .-ind  throbs  violently ;  and  as  is  the  case  with 
infants  cutting  tlieir  teeth,  when  they  are  just  growing 
out  there  are  a  pricking  and  soreness  of  the  gums,  in  the 
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same  way  the  soul  is  affected  of  one  who  is  beginning  to 
put  forth  i]ta  wings — it  boils  and  ia  soi-e,  and  itches  as  it 
pata  them  foilh.  6S,  When,  therefore,  by  beholding  the 
beauty  of  a  boy,  and  receiving  particles  that  proceed  and 
flow  from  thence,  which  are  for  that  reason  called  desire,  it 
becomes  refreshed  and  heated ;  it  is  relieved  fiora  pain, 
and  filled  with  joy  ;  bnt  when  it  is  separated  and  becomes 
parched,  the  orifices  of  the  passages  through  which  the 
wing  shoots  forth  become  closed  through  drought,  and 
shut  up  the  germ  of  the  wing.  But  it  being  shut  in  to- 
gether with  desire,  leaping  like  throbbing  veins,  strike*  i 
against  each  passage  that  is  shut  againet  it,  so  that  th<k  I 
whole  soul,  being  pricked  all  round,  is  frantic,  and  in  ago- 
ny ;  but  again  retaining  the  memory  of  the  beautiful  one,  it 
is  filled  with  joy.  69.  And  from  both  these  mingled  to* 
gether,  it  is  tormented  by  the  strangeness  of  the  anectioD, 
and,  not  knowing  what  to  do,  becomes  frenzied,  and,  betog 
in  this  frantic  state,  it  can  neither  sleep  at  night  dot  re-  , 
main  quiet  by  day,  but  runs  about  with  longing  wherever 
it  may  hope  to  see  the  possessor  of  the  beauty.  And  Od 
beholding  him,  and  drawing  in  fresh  sapplies  of  desii-e,  it 
loosens  the  parts  that  were  closed  up,  and,  recovering 
breath,  has  a  respite  from  stings  and  throes,  and  again  for 
the  present  enjoys  this  most  exquisite  pleasure.  Whei-e- 
fore,  it  never  willingly  leaves  him,  nor  values  any  one 
more  than  the  beautiful  one,  but  forgets  mothers  and 
brothers  and  friends  all  alike ;  and  if  its  substance  is 
wasting  throngh  neglect,  it  reckons  that  as  of  no  conse- 
quence, and,  despising  all  customs  and  decorums  in  which 
it  formerly  prided  itself,  it  is  ready  to  be  a  slave,  and  to 
lie  down  wherever  any  one  will  allow  it,  as  near  as  possi- 
ble to  the  object  of  its  longing.  For,  iu  addition  to  its 
reverence  for  the  possessor  of  beauty,  it  has  found  that  he 
is  the  only  physician  for  its  severest  troubles, 

70.  Now,  this  affection,  my  beautiful  boy — yoijl  niean, 
to  whom  I  am  speaking — men  call  love;  but  when  you 
hear  what  the  gods  designate  it, you  will  probably  langh, 
on  acconnt  of  your  youth.  Some  Homerics,  I  tliinb,  ad- 
duce out  of  their  secret  poems  two  veises  on  love,  of 
which  the  second  is  very  insolent,  and  not  altogether  delfc-  ' 
cate.    They  sing  as  follows:   "Him  mortals,  indeed,  oaltt I 


winged  Eros, but  iinmortalB  Pteroa  (Flyer)  for  his  flighty'' 
nature.'" 

Tliese  verses,  then,  you  are  at  liberty  to  believe,  or  no 
however,  this  assuredly  is  the  cause  and  tlie  condition 
lovers.  71.  Now,  when  one  of  the  attendants  upon  Jul. 
ter  ia  seized,  he  is  able  to  bear  with  greater  tit'uinesB  the" 
burden  of  the  wing-named  god;  but  auuh  as  are  in  the 
Bervioe  of  Mars,  and  went  round  heaven  with  him,  when 
they  are  caught  by  Love,  and  think  that  they  are  at  all  iii' 
jured  by  the  object  of  their  love,  are  blood-thirsty,  am' 
ready  to  immolate  both  themselves  and  their  favorit' 
And  so  with  I'eapect  to  each  several  god,  whose  choir  eai 
followed ;  he  apeuds  his  life  in  honoring  and  ttnttating  bint' 
to  the  best  of  his  power,  so  long  as  he  remains  free  from 
corruption,  and  is  living  here  his  first  generation ;  and  in 
this  way  ho  associates  with  and  behaves  to  his  beloved 
and  all  others,  72.  Every  one,  therefor^,  chooses  his  love: 
,  out  of  the  objects  of  beauty  acoording  to  his  own  taat»]~ 
and,  as  if  he  were  a  god  to  hitn,  he  fashions  and  adoi 
him  like  a  statue,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  reverencing  h 
and  celebrating  orgies  in  his  honor.  They,  then,  tliat  are 
followers  of  Jupiter  seek  for  some  one  who  resembles  Ju- 
piter in  his  soul,  to  be  the  object  of  his  love.  They  there- 
fore consider  whether  he  is  by  nature  a  lover  of  wisdom, 
and  fitted  to  command ;  and  when,  on  finding  one,  they 
have  become  enamored  of  him,  they  do  every  thing  in 
their  power  to  make  him  such.  If,  then,  they  have  not  al- 
ready entered  upon  this  study,  they  now  set  about  it,  and 
learn  it  from  whatever  source  they  can,  and  themselvcB 
pursue  it;  and  by  endeavoring  to  discover  of  tliemselveB 
the  nature  of  their  own  deity,  they  succeed  by  being  com- 
pelled to  look  steadfastly  on  their  god ;  and  when  they 
grasp  him  with  their  memory,  being  inspired  by  him,  they 
receive  from  him  their  manners  and  pursuits,  so  far  as  it  is 
possible  for  man  to  participate  of  deity.  73.  And,  consid- 
ering the  object  of  their  love  as  the  cause  of  all  this,  they 
love  him  still  more;  and  if  they  have  drawn  their  inspi- 
ration from  Jupiter,  like  the  Bacchanals,  they  pour  it  into 
the  soul  of  their  beloved, and  make  him  .is  much  as  possi- 

'  I  must  own  myselfiDdobiod  to  Mr.Wrighl'a  version  of  this  dialof 
for  tliia  bapp}'  tmuiiliitjon  of  llieBs  two  \iuea. 
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ble  resemble  their  own  god.  But  such  as  attended  Juno 
seek  after  a  royal  favorite,  and,  when  they  have  fouifd  one, 
they  act  toward  him  in  precisely  the  same  manner.  And 
such  aa  attended  Apollo,  and  each  of  tlie  other  gods,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  their  several  deities,  desire  that 
their  favorite  may  have  a  con-esponding  uharacter;  and 
when  they  have  gained  such  a  one,  both  by  imitation  on 
their  own  part,  and  by  perauading  and  alluring  their  favor- 
ite, they  lead  him  to  the  peculiar  pnrsuit  and  character  of 
that  god ;  not,  indeed,  by  employing  envy  or  illiberal  se- 
verity toward  their  favorite,  but  endeavoring  by  every 
means  in  their  power  to  lead  him  to  a  perfect  resemblance 
oi  themselves  and  their  god,  they  act  accordingly.  14.  A 
zeal,  then,  on  the  part  of  those  who  tnily  love,  and  an  initi- 
ation, as  I  call  it,  if  they  succeed  in  what  they  desire,  so 
beautiful  and  blessed,  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  beloved  one  at 
the  hands  of  him  that  is  maddened  by  love,  if  only  he  be 
won.  But  he  that  is  won,  is  won  in  the  following  manner: 
As,  in  the  beginning  of  this  account,  I  divided  each  soul 
into  three  parts,  two  of -them  having  the  form  of  horses, 
and  the  third  that  of  a  charioteer,  so  let  us  still  maintain 
that  division.  Bnt  of  the  horses,  one,  we  said,  was  good, 
and  the  other  not.  What,  however,  is  the  virtue  of  the 
good  one,  or  the  vice  of  the  bad  one,  we  have  not  yet  ex- 
plained, but  must  now  declare.  That  one  of  them,  then, 
which  is  in  the  nobler  condition,  is  in  form  erect,  finely 
moulded,  high-necked,  hook-noaed,  white-colored,  black- 
eyed,  a  lover  of  honor,  with  temperance  and  modesty,  and 
a  companion  of  ti'ue  glory,  without  the  whip  is  driven  by 
word  of  command  and  voice  only ;  the  other,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  crooked,  thick-set,  clumsily  put  together,  strong- 
necked,  short-throated,  flatrfaced,  black-colored,  gray-eyed, 
hot-blooded,  a  companion  of  insolence  and  swaggering, 
shaggy  about  the  ears,  deaf,  scarcely  obedient  to  whip  and 
spur  together.  75.  When,  therefore,  the  charioteer  beholds 
too  love-inspiring  sight,  his  whole  soul  becoming  heated 
by  sensation,  he  is  filled  with  irritation  and  the  stings  of 
desire ;  the  horse  that  is  obedient  to  the  cliarioteer,  then 
as  ever,  overpowered  by  shame,  restrnins  himself  from 
leaping  on  the  beloved  oliject;  but  the  otlier  no  toi 
heeds  eithei'  the  whip  or  the  spurs  of  the  charioteer, 
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bonoding  forward,  is  carried  violently  along,  and,  '^  _ 
every  kind  of  trouble  to  his  yoko-fellow  and  the  chariot' 
eer,  compels  them  to  hurry  to  the  favorite,  and  to  indnlge 
in  the  delights  of  love.  They  at  first  resist,  hora  indig- 
nation, at  being  compelled  to  such  a  dreadful  and  lawless 
course ;  but  at  length,  when  there  is  no  end  to  the  evil, 
they  go  CD  as  they  are  led,  having  snbmitted  and  consent- 
ed to  do  what  they  are  ordered ;  and  now  they  come  up 
to  him,  and  behold  the  gleaming  countenance  of  the  fa- 
vorite. 76.  But  the  memory  of  the  charioteer,  when  be 
beholds  him,  is  carried  back  to  the  nature  of  absolute 
beauty,  and  again  sees  her,  together  with  tenipei'ance, 
standing  on  a  chaste  pedestal.  And,  on  beholding,  it' 
shudders,  and,  awe-struck, falls  down  backward,  and  at  the 
same  time  is  compelled  to  draw  back  the  reins  so  violent- 
ly as  to  thi'ow  both  the  horses  on  their  haunches ;  the  one, 
indeed,  willingly,  from  his  not  resisting,  but  the  insolent 
one  very  much  against  his  will.  When  they  have  with- 
drawn to  some  distance,  the  former,  through  shame  and 
amazement,  drenches  the  whole  soul  with  sweat;  but  the 
other,havinggot  rid  of  the  pain  which  he  suffered  from  the 
bit  and  the  fall,  when  he  has  scarcely  recovered  his  breath, 
bnrsta  out  into  passionate  revilings,  vehemently  reproaches 
the  charioteer  and  his  yoke-fellow  for  having  abandoned 
their  station  and  compact  from  cowardice  and  effeminacy; 
and  again  compelling  them,  against  their  wills,  to  approach, 
he  with  difficulty  yields  to  their  entreaties  to  defer  it  to 
a  future  time.  77.  But  when  the  time  agreed  on  comes, 
reminding  them  who  pretended  to  forget  it,  plunging, 
neighing,  and  dragging  forward,  he  compels  them  again 
to  approach  the  favorite  for  the  same  purpose.  And  when 
they  are  near,  bending  down  his  head  and  extending  hia 
spear,  he  champs  the  bit,  and  drags  them  on  with  wanton- 
ness. But  the  charioteer,  being  affected  as  before,  though 
more  strongly,  as  if  he  were  falling  back  from  the  starting- 
rope,  pulls  back  the  bit  with  still  greater  violence  from 
the  teeth  of  the  insolent  horse,  and  covers  hia  railing 
timgue  and  jawa  with  blood,  and,  forcing  hia  legs  and 
liauiichos  to  the  ground,  tortures  liim  with  pnio,  78.  But 
when,  by  being  often  ti-eatcd  in  the  same  way,  the  vicious  J 
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horse  has  laid  aside  his  insolence,  being  hnmbled,  he  henoa-  ' 
forth  follows  the  directions  of  the  charioteer;  and  when 
he  beholds  the  beantiful  object,  he  hwooiib  through  fear. 
So  that  it  comes  to  pass  that  thenceforth  the  soul  of  the 
lover  follows  its  favorite  with  reverence  and  awe.  Since, 
then,  he  is  worshiped  with  all  observance  as  if  he  were  k 
god,  not  by  a  lover  who  feigns  the  passion,  but  who  really 
feels  it,  and  since  he  is  by  nature  inclined  to  friendship,  he 
directs  his  affection  to  accord  with  that  of  his  worshiper; 
even  though  in  past  times  he  may  have  been  misled  by  his 
associates  or  some  others  who  told  him  that  it  was  dis* 
graceful  to  allow  a  lover  to  approach  him — and  he  may 
for  this  reason  have  rejected  his  lover — yet,  in  process  of 
time,  his  age  and  destiny  induce  him  to  admit  his  lover  to 
familiai'ity.  79.  For  surely  it  was  never  decreed  by  fate  I 
that  the  evil  should  be  a  friend  to  the  evil,  or  the  good 
not  a  friend  to  the  good.  When,  therefore,  he  has  ad- 
mitted him,  and  accepted  his  conversation  and  society,  the 
benevolence  of  the  lover,  being  bi'onght  into  close  contact, 
astonishes  the  beloved  when  he  perceives  that  all  his  other 
friends  and  relatives  together  exhibited  no  friendship  at 
all  toward  him  in  comparison  with  his  inspired  friend. 
But  when  he  has  spent  some  time  in  doing  this,  and  has 
approached  so  near  aa  to  come  in  contact  in  the  gymnastic 
schools  and  other  pl.ioes  of  social  intercourse,  then  the 
fountain  of  that  stream  to  which  Jupiter,  when  in  love 
with  Ganymede,  gave  the  name  of  desire,  streaming  in 
great  abundance  upon  the  lover,  partly  sinks  into  him,  and 
partly  flows  out  of  him  when  he  is  full.  And  as  a  wind,  • 
or  any  sound,  rebounding  fi'om  smooth  and  hard  sub- 
stances, ia  borne  back  again  to  the  place  from  whence  it 
proceeded,  so  this  stream  of  beauty,  flowing  back  again  to 
the  beautiful  one  through  the  eyes,  by  which  way  it  nat- 
urally enters  the  sonl,  and  having  returned  thither  and 
fledged  itself  anew,  refreshes  the  outlets  of  the  feathers, 
and  moves  him  to  put  forth  wings,  and,  in  turn,  fills  tha 
soul  of  the  beloved  one  with  love.  80.  Accordingly,  he  it  1 
in  love,  but  with  whom  he  knows  not ;  neither  is  he  aware,  J 
B  able  to  tell  what  has  happened  to  him ;  but,  like  J 
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tbiit  he  beholds  himself  in  hia  lover,  as  in  a  mirror.  Afld^ 
wheD  the  lover  is  present,  ho  is  freed  from  pain  in  thfl 
Bame  way  as  the  lover  is ;  but  when  he  is  absent,  he,  in 
turn,  longs  for  him  in  the  same  manner  that  ho  is  longed  for, 
possessing  love's  image,  love  retnrned ;  but  he  calls  it,  and 
coHBiders  it  to  be,  not  love,  but  friendship.  And  he  de- 
sires, in  the  same  way  as  the  lover,  though  more  feebly, 
to  Bee,  to  touch,  to  kiss,  to  lie  down  with  him;  and,  as  ia 
probable,  he  soon  afterward  does  all  this,  81.  In  this  ly- 
ing down  together,  then,  the  nnbi-idled  horse  of  the  lover 
has  something  to  say  to  its  eharioteei",  and  begs  to  be  al- 
lowed some  small  enjoyment  in  recompense  for  his  many 
toils ;  but  the  same  horse  of  the  favorite  has  nothing  to 
say,  bat,  Bwelliug  with  love,  and  in  doubt,  embraces  the 
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B  him  as  he  would  kiss  a  veiy  dear  friend ; 
Te  laid  down  together,  he  ia  unable  to  re- 
1  his  power,  to  gratify  hia  lover  in  what- 
ever ne  requires.  But  his  yoke-fcHow,  together  with  the 
charioteer,  resists  this  familiarity  with  shame  and  reason. 
If,  then,  the  better  parts  of  their  mind  have  prevailed  so 
as  to  lead  them  to  a  well-regulated  mode  of  living  and  phi- 
losophy, they  pass  their  life  herein  bliss  and  concord, hav- 
ing obtained  the  mastery  over  themselves,  and  being  or- 
derly, through  having  brought  into  subjection  that  part  of 
the  soul  in  which  vice  was  engendered,  and  having  set  free 
that  in  which  was  virtue;  and  when  they  depart  this  life, 
becoming  winged  and  light,  they  have  been  victorious  in  one 
of  the  three  truly  Olympic  contests — a  greater  good  than 
which  neither  human  prudence  nor  divine  madness  ean  pos- 
sibly bestow  on  man.  82.  If,  however,  they  have  adopted 
a  coarser  and  less  philosophic  mode  of  living,  yet  sttl!  hon- 
orable, but  pei'hapa  in  a  fit  of  drunkenness  or  some  other 
thoughtless  moment,  their  two  unbridled  beasts  finding 
their  souls  unguarded,  and  bringing  them  together  to  one 
place,  have  made  and  consummated  that  choice  which 
most  men  deem  blissful ;  and,  having  once  consummated 
it,  they  continue  to  pi'aotiee  it  for  the  future,  though  rare- 
ly, in  that  they  are  doing  what  is  not  approved  by  their 
whole  mind.  These,  too,  then,  pass  their  life  dear  to  eaoh.  , 
other,  but  loss  so  than  the  others,  both  during  the  pertot 
of  love  and  after  it,  thinking  that  they  have  both  gin' 
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to  and  received  from  each  other  tlie  strongest  pledges,  ' 
vhiuh  it  were  impioaB  to  violate,  and  bo  at  any  time  be- 
come aliennted.  83.  But  in  tbe  end,  without  wings  in- 
deed, yet  making  an  effort  to  become  winged,  they  quit 
the  body,  bo  as  to  carry  off  do  trifling  prize  of  impassioned 
maduesa ;  for  there  is  a  law  that  those  who  have  already 
Bet  out  in  the  heavenward  path  should  sever  again  enter 
on  darkness  aud  the  paths  beneath  tlie  earth,  hut  that, 
passing  a  splendid  life,  they  should  be  happy  walking  with 
each  other,  and  that,  for  their  love's  sake,  whenever  they 
become  winged,  they  should  be  winged  together.  J 

These  so  great  and  divine  things,  my  boy,  will  the  &&  4 
fection  of  a  lover  confer  on  you.  But  the  familiarity  of 
one  who  is  not  in  love,  being  mingled  with  mortal  pru- 
dence, and  dispensing  mortal  and  niggardly  gifts,  gener- 
ating in  the  beloved  soul  an  illiberality  which  is  praised 
by  the  multitude  as  virtue,  will  cause  it  to  be  tossed  about 
the  earth  and  beneath  the  earth  for  nine  thousand  years, 
devoid  of  intelligence.  84.  To  thee,  beloved  Love,  this  re- 
cantation, the  most  beautiful  and  the  best,  according  to  my 
ability,  is  presented  and  duly  paid,  both  in  other  respects 
and  by  certain  poetical  phrases,  of  necessity  adorned  for 
the  sake  of  Fhfedrus.  But  do  thou,  pardoning  my  former 
speech,  and  graciously  accepting  this,  propitiously  and  be- 
nignly, neither  take  from  me  the  art  of  love  which  thou  hast 
given  me,  nor  maim  it  in  thy  wrath,  but  grant  that  even 
more  than  now  I  may  be  honored  by  the  beautiful.  And 
if,  in  our  former  speech,  Phiedrus  and  I  have  said  any 
thing  offensive  to  thee,  blaming  Lysias  as  the  author  of 
the  speech,  make  him  desist  from  such  speeches  in  future, 
and  convert  him  to  philosophy,  aa  his  brother  Polemar- 
chu3  has  been  converted ;  so  that  this  lover  of  his  may  no 
longer  remain  neutral  as  now,  but  may  wholly  devote  his 
life  lo  love,  in  conjunction  with  philosophic  discourses. 

P/tce.  I  join  with  you  in  praying,  Socrates,  that  if  this 
is  better  for  us,  so  it  may  be.  85.  But  I  have  been  long 
wondering  at  your  speech,  how  much  more  beautiful  yon 
hiive  made  it  than  the  former  one;  so  that  I  am  afi'aid 
t])at  Lysias  will  appear  to  me  but  poor,  even  if  he  should 
be  willing  to  produce  another  in  opposition  t 
only  the  other  day,  my  admirable  friend,  one  of  o 
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lie  men,  aa  he  was  attackiug  him,  upbraided  him  with  tloM 
v9iy  thing,  and  throughout  tlie  whole  of  his  attack  oallM 
him  a  writer  of  Bpeecbes.     Perhaps,  therefore,  for  amln 
tion'8  aako,  he  will  refrain  from  writing  any  more. 

A'fxw.  The  opinion  yoa  express,  my  yooth,  is  ndionlong'^ 
and  yon  very  mnoU  miatake  your  friend  if  you  imagine 
him  to  be  bo  easily  frightened.  Perhajis,  too,  you  think 
that  his  assailant  really  meant  what  he  Eaid. 

86.  Pltm.  He  seemed  to  do  so,  Soorates ;  and  you  are 
doubtless  yourself  aware  that  the  most  powerful  and  con- 
siderable men  in  a  city  are  ashamed  to  wnte  speeches, 
and  to  leave  their  own  compositions  behind  them,  through 
fear  of  the  opinion  of  posterity,  lest  they  should  bo  called  , 
80])hists.  -  _ 

Socr.  It  has  escaped  your  notice,  Phsednis,  that  the  pro^3 
erb, "  a  sweet  bend,"  is  derived  from  that  long  hend  in  th*'" 
Nile ;  and,  as  well  aa  the  bend,  it  escapes  your  notice  that 
these  public  men  who  think  most  highly  of  themselves  are 
most  fond  of  writing  speeches,  and  of  leaving  their  com- 
positions behind  them ;  and,  moreover,  whenever  they  write 
a  speech,  they  so  love  its  snpportei'S  that  they  prefix  their 
names  who  on  each  occasion  commend  them. 

87.  I*hcB.  How  do  you  mean,  for  I  don't  understand 
you? 

Socr.  Don't  you  understand,  that,  at  the  beginning  of  a 
statesman's  writing,  the  name  of  its  supporter  is  written 

-PAffi.  How? 

Socr.  "Approved,"  I  think  the  writing  itself  says,  "  by 
the  council,  or  the  people,  or  both ;"  and  he  who  pi-opoaed 
it,  speaking  very  pompously  of  and  extolling  himself— 
namely,  the  composer — after  this  makes  a  speech  so  as  to 
display  his  own  wisdom  to  his  supporters,  sometimes  mate 
ing  a  very  long  composition.  Does  this  appear  to  you  V 
be  any  thing  else  than  a  written  speech  ? 

I'hm.  It  does  not  to  me. 

88.  Socr.  If,  then,  it  happens  to  be  approved,  the  c 
poser  goes  home  fi-om  the  theatre  delighted.     But  if  i 
should   be   rubbed   out,  and   he  debarred  from 
speeches,  and  from  the  dignity  of  an  authoi',  both  he  an< 
his  friends  take  it  greatly  to  heart 
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Socr.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  tliey  do  not  despise  this  prac- 
tice, but  admire  it  exceedingly. 

Phce.  Certainly. 

Socr.  What  then?  When  an  orator  or  a  king  haa 
proved  himBelf  competent  to  assume  the  power  of  a  Ly- 
cnrgus,  or  a  Solon,  or  a  Darius,  and  to  become  immortal 
as  a  speech  -  writer  in  a  state,  does  he  not  deem  himself 
godlike  while  he  is  yet  alive,  and  does  not  posterity  think 
the  very  same  of  his  writings  ? 

J'htB.  Just  so. 

89.  Socr.  Do  yon  think,  then,  that  any  parson  of  this 
Bort,  however  ill-disposed  he  may  be  toward  LyHias,  woul4 
upbraid  him  merely  because  he  is  a  writer? 

J'hm.  It  does  not  seem  probable,  from  what  you  say; 
for  in  that  case,  aa  it  appears,  he  would  upbraid  hia  owa 
passion. 

Socr.  This,  then,  must  be  clear  to  every  one,  that  the 
mere  writing  of  speeches  is  not  disgriicefuL 

I'hm.  Why  should  it  be  ? 

Socr.  But  tins,  I  think,  now,  is  disgraceful,  not  to  ex- 
press and  write  them  well,  bat  shamefully  aud  ill. 

PhcB.  Clearly  so. 

Socr.  What,  then,  is  the  method  of  writing  well  or  ill  f 
Have  we  not  occasion,  Phjedrus,  to  inquire  about  this  from 
Lysias  or  some  one  else,  who  has  at  some  time  or  other 
written,  or  means  to  write,  either  a  political  or  private 
composition — in  metre,  aa  a  poet,  or  without  metre,  as  a 
prose-writer? 

I'hcB.  Do  you  ask,  if  we  have  occasion  ?  For  what  pur- 
pose in  the  world  should  any  one  hve,  but  for  the  sake  of 
pleasures  of  this  kind  ?  Not,  surely,  for  those  which  oaq 
not  even  be  enjoyed  unless  they  are  preceded  by  pain, 
which  is  the  case  with  nearly  all  the  pleasures  connected 
with  the  body;  on  which  account  they  are  justly  called 
servile. 

90.  Socr.  We  have  leisure,  however,  as  it  seems;  and, 
moreover,  the  grasshoppers,  while,  as  is  their  wont  in  the 
heat  of  the  day,  they  are  singing  over  onr  heads  and  talk- 
ing with  one  another,  ap])ear  to  me  to  be  looking 
upon  us.     If,  then,  they  should  sec  us  too,  like  most 
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not  conversing  at  midday,  bat  falling  iieleep  nnd  lulled  byj 
them,  through  indoleuce  of  mind,  they  would  justly  laugbfl 
us  to  scorn,  thbking  that  some  slaves  or  other  liad  comj^ 
to  them  in  this  retreat,  in  order,  like  sheep,  to  take  a  mid*! 
day  Bleep  by  the  side  of  the  fountain.  But  if  they  set 
conversing,  and  sailing  by  them,  as  if  they  were  Btrensl 
Bnenchanted,  the  boon  which  they  have  from  the  gods  to  J 
confer  upon  men  they  will  perhaps,  out  of  admiration,  b&- 1 
stow  upon  ua. 

Phm.  But  what  ia  this  that  they  have;  for  I  happen 
not  to  have  heard  of  it,  aa  it  aeema  ? 

Sacr.  Yet  it  is  not  proper  that  a  lover  of  the  Mnaes 
should  not  have  heard  of  things  of  this  kind.  It  is  said, 
then,  that  these  grasshoppers  were  men  before  the  Muaea 
were  born ;  hut  tliat  when  the  Muses  were  bora,  and  aong 
appeared,  Borae  of  the  men  of  that  time  were  so  overcome 
by  pleasure,  that,  through  singing,  they  neglected  to  eat 
and  drink,  until  they  died  unawares.  91,  From  these  the 
race  of  grasshoppei-a  afterward  sprung,  having  received 
this  boon  from  the  Muses,  that  they  should  need  no  nour- 
ishment from  the  time  of  their  bii-th,  but  should  continue 
singing,  without  food  and  without  drink,  till  they  diedj 
and  that  after  that  they  should  go  to  the  Muses,  and  in- 
form them  who  of  those  here  honored  each  of  them. 
Therefoi-e,  by  informing  Terpsichore  of  those  who  honor 
her  in  the  dance,  they  make  them  dearer  to  her;  and 
Erato  they  infomi  of  her  votaries  in  love ;  and  so  all  the 
rest  in  a  similar  manner,  according  to  the  kind  of  honor 
belonging  to  ea^h.  But  the  eldest,  CaUiope,  and  next  ta.- 
her  TJi'miia,  they  tell  of  those  who  pass  their  lives  in  pbil  J 
losophy,  and  honor  their  music ;  and  these  most  of  all,  tliQ  ■ 
Muses,  being  conversant  with  heaven,  and  discourse  both 
divine  nnd  human,  pour  forth  the  most  beautiful  strains. 
For  many  reasons,  therefore,  we  should  converse,  and  not 
Bleep,  at  midday. 

PliCB.  We  should  converse,  indeed. 

Socr.  Therefore,  aa  we  lately  proposed  to  consider,  i 
should  inquire  in  what  consists  a  correct  method  of  apes 
ing  and  writing,  and  in  what  not. 

rh<E.  Evidently. 

92.  Soar.  Is  it  not,  then,  essential,  ii 


and  beautiful  speech  boiog  made,  that  the  mlncl  of  the 
speaker  should  know  the  truth  of  the  subject  on  which 
he  is  about  to  speak  ? 

J'hee.  I  have  heard  say  on  this  subject,  itiy  dcav  Soc- 
rates, that  it  is  not  necessary  for  one  who  purposes  to  be 
an  orator  to  learn  what  is  really  just,  but  what  would  ap- 
pear so  to  the  multitude,  who  will  have  to  judge ;  nor 
what  is  really  good  or  beautiful,  but  what  wili  appear  so ; 
for  that  persuasion  proceeds  from  these,  and  not  from 
truth. 

Socr.  We  ought  not  to  reject  n  saying'  which  wise  men 
atter,  but  should  consider  whether  they  say  any  thing 
worth  attending  to.  Wherefore,  we  must  not  pass  by 
what  you  have  now  said.  . 

93.  J'hm.  You  are  right.  I 
Socr.  Let  us,  then,  consider  it  as  follows.  ■ 
JPAte.  How? 

Socr.  Suppose  I  should  persuade  you  to  pnrchsse  a 
horse  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  enemies,  but  both  of  us 
should  be  ignorant  what  a  horse  is;  suppose,  however,  I 
did  happen  to  know  this  much,  that  Phffidrus  believes  a 
horse  to  be  that  tame  animal  which  has  the  longest  ears. 

I'hoe.  That  would  be  ridiculous,  indeed,  Socrates. 

Socr.  Wait  a  moment;  if  I  should  earnestly  persuade 
you,  by  composing  a  speech  in  praise  of  the  ass,  calling 
him  a  horse,  and  assertiDg  that  it  is  welt  worth  while  to 
purchase  this  beast,  both  for  domestic  purposes  and  for 
military  service;  that  he  is  useful  to  fight  from, and  able 
to  carry  baggage,  and  serviceable  in  many  other  respects. 

J'hce.  This,  now,  would  be  pei'fectly  ridiculous, 

Socr.  But  is  it  not  better  that  a  friend  should  bo  ridic- 
ulous, than  dangerous  and  mischievous? 

PhoB.  Clearly  so. 

94.  Soer.  When  an  orator,  therefore,  who  is  ignorant 
of  good  and  evil,  having  found  a  city  that  is  likewise  so, 
endeavors  to  persuade  it,  not  by  celebrating  the  praises  of 
an  ass's  shadow,'  as  if  it  were  a  horse,  but  of  evil,  as  if  it 
were  good,  and,  having  studied  the  opinions  of  the  multi- 
tude, should  persuade  them  to  do  evil  instead  of  good, 
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what  kind  of  fruit  do  you  Buppose  rhetoric  will  aftfirwari 
reap  from  such  a  sowing? 

Ph<s.  By  no  means  a  good  one. 

Socr.  But  have  we  not,  my  good  friend,  reviled  the  arf  1 
of  Bpeaking  more  roughly  tian  is  proper?  for  she  m«Ji 

ferhaps,  say, "Why,  sirs,  do  yon  talk  so  foolishly?  For 
compel  uo  one  who  is  ignorant  of  the  truth  to  learn  how 
to  Bpeak;  but  if  my  advice  is  worth  any  thing,  when  he 
has  acquired  that,  he  then  has  recourse  to  me.  This,  then, 
I  insist  on,  that  without  me  one  who  knows  the  truth  will 
not,  for  all  that,  be  able  to  persuade  by  art." 

Pk<B,  Will  she  not  speak  justly,  in  asserting  this? 

95.  Socr.  I  admit  it,  at  least  if  the  arguments  that  as- 
sail her  testify  that  she  is  an  art.  For  I  think  Z  have 
heard  some  arguments  coining  up  and  insisting  that  she 
lies,  and  is  not  an  art,  but  an  inai'tistic  trick.  But  a  genu- 
ine art  of  speaking,  says  the  Spartan,  without  laying  hold 
of  truth,  neither  exists,  nor  ever  can  exist  hereafter.  _  4 

Phm.  We  must  have  these  argnraents,  Socrates;  ao'-l 
bring  them  forward,  and  examine  what  they  say,  and  m  , 
what  manner. 

Socr.  Come  hither,  then,  ye  noble  creatures,  and  persuade 
Phffidrus  with  the  beautiful  children,  that,  unless  he  has  suf- 
ficiently studied  philosophy,  be  will  never  bo  competent  to 
speak  on  any  subject  whatever.    Let  Phffldrus  answer,  then^ 

Phas.  Put  your  questions. 

Socr.  Must  not,  then,  rhetoric  in  general  be  an  art  that 
leads  the  soul  by  means  of  argument,  not  only  in  courts 
of  justice  and  other  public  aaseniblies,  but  also  in  private, 
equally  with  respect  to  trivia!  and  important  matters  P 
and  is  its  right  use  at  all  more  valued  when  employed 
about  grave  than  about  trifling  things  ?  What  have  yoa 
heard  said  about  this  ? 

96.  Ph<x.  By  Jupiter  I  nothing  at  all  of  this  kind ;  but 
it  is  for  the  most  part  spoken  and  written  according  to 
art  in  judicial  trials,  and  it  is  spoken  also  in  popular  as- 
semblies; but  I  have  never  heard  any  thing  further, 

Socr.  What !  have  yoii  heard  only  of  the  rhetorical  arts 
of  Nestor  and  Ulysses,  which  they  composed  during  thetr 
leisure  in  Ilium,  and  have  you  never  heard  of  those  by  . 
Palamcdes  ? 


PH^DKUS.  3Tl 

J%aB.  And,  by  Jnpiter  1  I  have  not  oven  heard  of  those 
by  Nestor,  unlesa  you  make  Gorgias  a  Nestor,  or  Thra- 
syniachus  and  Theodoras  a  Ulysses. 

Socf.  Pevhaps  I  do.  Bnt  let  ns  pass  over  these;  do 
you  say,  however.  In  courts  of  justice  what  do  adversa- 
ries do?  Do  they  not  contradict  each  other?  or  what 
shall  we  say?  ■ 

Phm.  That  very  thing.  | 

Soer.  And  respecting  the  just  and  unjust  ? 

I'km.  Yes. 

Socr.  Will  not  he,  then,  who  accomplishes  this  by  art 
make  the  same  thing  appear  to  the  same  persona — at  one 
time  just,  and,  when  he  pleases,  unjust  ? 

-P/me.  How  not? 

SocT.  And  in  a  popular  assembly  the  same  things  seem 
to  the  state  at  one  time  good,  and  at  another  the  contrary  ? 

Phae.  Just  so. 

97.  Socr.  And  do  we  not  know  that  the  Eleatlc  Pala- 
medes'  spoke  by  art  in  such  a  manner  that  the  same  things 
appeared  to  his  hearers  similar  and  dissimilar — one  and 
many,  at  rest  and  in  motion  ? 

I'luB.  Assuredly. 

Socr.  The  art,  then,  of  arguing  on  both  sides  has  not 
only  to  do  with  courts  of  justice  and  popular  assemblies, 
bu^  as  it  seems,  it  must  be  one  and  the  same  art,  if  it  is  an 
art,  with  respect  to  all  subjects  of  discourse,  by  which  a 
nian  is  able  to  make  all  things  appear  similar  to  each  other 
GO  far  as  they  are  capable  of  bemg  made  appear  so,  and  to 
drag  them  to  light  when  another  attempts  to  make  them 
appear  similar  and  conceals  his  attempt. 

I'hce.  What  mean  you  by  this  ? 

Soer.  I  think  it  will  be  evident  if  we  inquire  as  follows : 
Does  deception  more  fi-equently  occur  in  things  that  differ 
mnch  or  littie? 

Pltee.  In  things  that  differ  little. 

Socr,  But,  by  changing  your  position  gradually,  yon 
will  more  easily  escape  detection  in  going  to  the  opposite 
side,  than  by  doing  so  rapidly. 

98.  Phm.  How  not? 
means  Zeno  of  Elea,  tl 
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Socr.  It  is  neceBsary,  then,  that  he  who  means  to  deceiv 
another,  but  not  be  deceived  hiniEclf,  Ehould  be  able  t 
distinguish  with  accuracy  the  similarity  and  disaiinilariM 
of  things. 

-P/me.  It  is,  indeed,  necessary, 

Soer.  Will  he  be  able,  then,  if  ignorant  of  the  truth  e 
each  particular  thing,  to  discern  the  smailer  or  greater 
aimilarity  of  the  thing  of  which  he  ia  ignorant,  in  other 
things? 

Ph(B.  Impossible, 

Socr.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that,  in  tlie  case  of  those  who 
have  foiTuod  opinions  contrary  to  the  truth  and  are  de- 
ceived, this  error  baa  found  its  way  in  by  means  of  certain 
resemblances. 

99.  PhcB.  It  doubtlessly  does  happen  so. 
Boer.  Is  it  possible,  then,  that  one  who  is  ignorant  oi , 

what  ia  the  nature  of  each  particular  thing  should  hav^ 
sufficient  art  to  bring  over  any  one  by  degrees,  by  leadine 
him,  through  means  of  reseniblances,  from  each  severiu.' 
tmth  to  its  opposite,  or  himself  to  escape  from  being  bo-' 
led? 

Phce.  Kever. 

Socr.  He,  therefore,  my  fi'iend,  who  does  not  know  the 
truth,  but  hunts  after  opinions,  will,  as  it  appears,  prodi 
but  a  ridiculous  and  inartistic  art  of  speaking, 

Phm.  It  seems  so. 

Soar.  Are  you  willing,  then,  in  the  speech  of  Lyaias^.j 
■which  you  have  with  you,  and  in  those  which  I  delivtired, 
to  look  for  instances  of  what  I  assert  is  inartistic  mid 
tistic  ? 

I'hce.  I  should  like  it,  of  all  things;  for  now  we 
speaking  in  a  bald  sort  of  way,  for  want  of  sufficient  ez- 

100,  Socr.  And,  indeed,  by  some  lucky  chance,  as  it. 
seems,  two  speeches  have  been  made,  which  furnish  exain- 
plea  of  how  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  truth,  while 
he  is  nesting  in  his  arguments,  can  lead  his  hearers  astray. 
And,  lor  my  part,  Phsedrus,  I  attribute  that  to  the  deities 
of  the  spot.  Perhaps,  also,  the  interpreters  of  the  Musea, 
the  songsters  overhc;id,  have  inspired  us  nith  this  glfi 
for  I,  at  least,  have  no  part  in  any  nit  of  speaking. 
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PhoB.  Be  it  as  you  say,  only  make  your  meaniug  clear. 

SocT.  Come,  then,  read  out  to  me  the  beginning  of  Ly&. 
ias's  speech. 

101.  PlicB.  "Tou  are  well  acquainted  with  the  state  of    I 
my  affairs,  and  I  think  you  have  heard  that  it  would  be   I 
for  our  advantage  if  this  took  place.     And  I  claim,  not   ' 
for  this  reason  to  fail  in  my  request,  because  I  do  not  hap- 
pen to  be  one  of  your  lovers;  for  they  repent—" 

Socr.  Stop.  We  are  to  say,  then,  in  what  he  errs,  and 
acts  inartiatioaliy, are  we  notV 

Phce.  Yes. 

Socr.  Now,  is  it  not  plain  to  evoiy  one  that  in  some 
things  of  this  kind  we  are  agreed,  on  others  at  variance  ?     j 

PhcB.  I  think  I  understand  what  you  mean ;  but  explain  J 
yourself  still  more  clearly. 

Socr.  When  any  oiie  pronounces  the  word  "iron 
"  silver,"  do  we  not  all  understand  the  same  thing  ? 

PhcB.  Assuredly. 

iSbw.  But  what  when  .iny  one  pronounces  the  word 
"just"  or  "good,"  are  we  not  carried  different  ways,  and 
do  we  not  differ  both  with  one  another  and  with  ourselvea?    , 

PhcB.  Certainly. 

8ocr.  In  some  things,  therefore,  we  agree ;  in  others,  * 

Phee.  Just  so. 

Socr.  In  which  class  of  things,  then,  are  we  more  easily  i 
deceived ;  and  in  which  of  the  two  has  rhetoric  greater  J 
power  ? 

PliCB.  Clearly  in  that  in  which  we  are  easily  led  astray. 

103,  Soer.  He,  therefore,  who  means  to  pursue  the  art 
of  rhetoric  ought,  first  of  all,  to  have  distinguished  these 
methodically,  and  to  have  discovered  a  certain  charactev 
of  each  species,  both  of  that  in  which  the  generality  of  i 
men  must  necessarily  be  led  astray,  and  of  that  in  whioh  [ 
that  is  not  the  case. 

PhcB.  He  who  has  attained  to  this,  Socrates,  will  have  | 
devised  a  noble  classification  of  species. 

Socr.  Then,  I  think,  when  he  cornea  to  each  particular  \ 
case,  lie  ought  not  to  be  at  a  loss,  but  should  perceive  J 
quickly  to  which  of  the  two  classes  the  subject  on  which  J 
he  is  going  to  speak  belongs. 


Pkw.  How  not  ? 

Socr.  What,  then,  with  respect  to  Love  ?    Shall  y 
that  he  belongs  to  things  doubtful,  or  to  such  as  are  not 

BO? 

Pk<B.  To  things  doubtful,  surely ;  otherwise  Ao  yon 
think  he  would  have  allowed  you  to  say  what  you  just 
now  said  about  him,  that  he  is  both  a  mischief  to  the  be- 
loved and  the  lover ;  aad,  again,  that  he  Ja  the  greatest  of 
blessings  ? 

Socr.  You  speak  admirably.  But  tell  me  this  too ;  for, 
from  being  carried  away  by  enthusiasm,  I  do  not  quite 
remember  whether  I  defined  love  at  the  beginning  of  ray 
speech. 

I*h(B.  By  Jupiter !  you  did,  and  with  wonderful  act 
racy. 

103.  Socr.  Alas  I  how  much  more  artistic  in  speech- 
making  do  you  say  the  nympbs  of  AcheloUs,  and  Pan,  son 
of  Mercury,  are,  than  Lysias,  sod  of  CephaJus  1  Or  am  I 
wrong,  and  did  Lysias,  too,  in  the  begiuning  of  his  love- 
speech,  compel  us  to  conceive  of  love  as  some  one  partic- 
ular thing,  which  he  wished  it  to  be,  and  then  complete  all 
the  rest  of  his  speech  in  accordance  witli  this  ?  Are  you 
willing  that  we  should  read  over  again  the  beginning  of 
his  speech? 

Phce.  If  you  wish  it ;  though  what  you  seek  is  not  there. 
Soer.  Read,  however,  that  1  may  hear  him  in  person. 

104.  J'Ate.  "You  are  well  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
my  affaii-s,  and  I  think  you  have  heard  that  it  would  be 
foi'  our  advantage  if  this  took  place.  And  I  claim  not  for 
this  reason  to  fall  in  ray  request,  because  I  do  not  happen 
to  be  one  of  your  lovers ;  for  they  repent  of  the  beneSts 
they  have  conferred  as  soon  as  their  desires  cease." 

Socr.  He  seems  to  be  far,  indeed,  from  doing  wliat  we 
are  seeking  for,  since,  in  making  his  speech,  he  attempts  to 
swim  backward,  with  his  face  uppermost,  not  setting  out 
from  the  beginning,  but  from  the  end,  and  he  begins  with 
what  the  lover  would  say  to  his  favorite  at  the  close  of 
bis  speech.  Have  I  said  nothing  to  the  purpose,  Phiedrus, 
my  dear  friend  ? 

PhcB.  It  is,  indeed,  Socrates,  the  end  of  the  subjeok. 
about  which  he  is  speaking. 
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105.  HocT.  But  what  ae  to  the  rest?  Do  not  the  other 
parts  of  the  speech  appear  to  have  been  put  together  at 
randon)  ?  Or  does  it  appear  that  what  is  said  in  the  sec- 
ond place  ought  from  any  necessity  to  have  been  placed 
second,  or  any  thing  else  that  he  said  ?  For  it  seems  to 
me,  who,  however,  know  nothing  about  the  mutter,  that 
the  writer  has,  without  any  scruple,  said  whatever  carne 
nppermost.  But  do  you  know  of  any  rule  in  speeoh-writ- 
ing  iu  conformity  to  which  he  disposed  his  senteiiceB  in 
the  oi'der  he  has  done  one  after  another  ? 

Phm.  Tou  are  pleasant  in  supposing  that  I  am  able  to 
Bee  through  his  compositions  so  accurately. 

Boer.  But  this,  at  least,  I  think  you  will  allow,  that  ev- 
ery speech  ought  to  be  put  together  like  a  living  creature, 
with  a  body  of  its  own,  bo  as  to  be  neither  without  head 
nor  without  feet,  but  to  have  botii  a  middle  and  extremi- 
ties described  propoitionately  to  each  othei'  and  to  the 
whole. 

106.  Phm.  How  not? 

So(T.  Consider,  then,  your  friend's  speech,  whether  it  iB 

so,  or  otherwise ;  and  you  will  find  that  it  is  In  no  respect 

different  from  the  epigram  which  some  say  is  inscribed  on 

the  tomb  of  Midas  the  Phrygian. 

fhae.  What  is  it,  and  what  is  there  remarkable  in  it? 

Boer.  It  is  as  follows  : 

"I  am  B  maiden  of  brnss,  and  I  lie  on  Midna'a  Kepalclire; 
So  long  as  water  flows  and  tall  trees  flourish, 
Bumaining  hare  on  llie  Comb  of  Midas, 
I  will  tell  all  passers-by  that  Midas  is  bniied  here," 
That  it  makes  no  difference  which  line  is  put  first  or  last 
you  must  perceive,  I  think. 

Phm.  You  are  jesting  at  our  speech,  Socrates. 

107.  StXT.  That  you  may  not  be  angry,  then,  we  wiH 
have  done  with  this  (though  it  appears  to  me  to  contain 
very  many  examples,  which  any  one  might  examine  with 
advantage,  so  long  as  he  does  not  at  all  attempt  to  imitate 
them) ;  and  let  ns  proceed  to  the  two  other  speeches ;  for 
there  was  something  in  them,  I  think,  fit  to  be  looked  into 
by  those  who  wish  to  examine  into  the  subject  of  speeches. 

Phm.  What  do  you  mean? 

Boer.  They  were  in  a  manner  opposed  to  each  other. 
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For  one  said  thnt  favor  oagbt  to  be  shown  to  a  persou  t 
is  in  love,  the  other  to  a  persoa  that  U  not  in  love. 

FhcB.  And  this,  most  strenuously. 

Socr.  I  thought  you  were  going  to  say,  with  trothj,! 
madly.  However,  this  is  the  very  thing  I  was  seeking  for;- 1 
For  we  said  that  love  waa  a  kind  of  madness,  did  we  DOt?{ 

Ph<s.  Yes. 

Socr.  But  there  are  two  kinds  of  madness  ;  one  arising  -I 
from  human  diseases,  the  other  fi-om  an  inspired  deviatioii.  I 
from  established  customs. 

PAcE.  Certainly. 

108.  Socr.  But  dividing  the  divine  mania  of  the  foniEl 
deities  into  four  pails,  and  assigning  prophetic  inspiratioa  r 
to  Apoilo,  mystic  to  Bacchus,  poetic  to  the  Muses,  and  the 
fourth  to  Venus  and  Love,  we  said  that  the  madness  of 
Love  is  the  best;  and  I  know  not  how  representing  tha 
passion  of  love — probably  lighting  on  some  truth,  and  per- 
iia|)3  carried  ofE  elsewhere — we  compounded  a  speech  not 
altogether  improbable,  and  sung  a  kind  of  mythical  hymn, 
in  a  seemly  and  devotional  manner,  in  honor  of  my  lord 
and  thine,  Phsedrus, Love,  the  guardian  of  beautiful  boyB,il 

Ph(K.  And  one  by  no  means  unpleasant  to  me  to  hear.  T 
Socr.  Let  us  endeavor  to  find  out,  then,  from  the  speec 
itself,  how  it  was  able  to  pass  froTn  censure  to  praise.- 
Phm.  What  mean  you  by  this  ? 

109.  SocT.  To  me  it  appears  that  in  all  other  respects  we 
have  really  been  jesting;  but  as  regards  the  two  methods' 
that  are  seen  in  these  casually  uttered  speeches,  if  any  one 
could  apprehend  their  power  by  ait,  it  would  be  by  i 
means  an  unwelcome  circumstance. 

P/we.  What  methods  are  these? 

Socr.  The  one  is  to  see  under  one  aspect,  and  to  bi-ing 
together  under  one  gener.il  idea,  many  things  scattered  la 
various  places,  that,  by  defining  ea(^h,  a  person  may  make 
it  clear  what  the  subject  is  that  he  wishes  to  discuss,  as  just 
now  with  respect  to  love,  its  nature  being  defined,  whether 
it  was  well  or  ill  described;  at  all  events,  for  that  reason 
my  speech  waa  able  to  attain  pei-spicuity  and  consistency. 

Phm.  And  what  is  the  other  method  you  speak  of,  Soor 
rates  ? 
'The  two  mclhoda  are  "definition  "and  "  division,  "nfLonvBrd  explained,   j 
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no,  Socr.  The  being  able,  on  the  other  hand,  to  sepa-  I 
rate  that  general  idea  into  species,  by  joints,  sb  naturs 
points  out,  and  not  to  attempt  to  break  any  part,  after  the 
manner  of  an  unskillful  cook;  but  as,  j'uat  now,  ray  two 
speeches  comprehended  mental  derangement  under  one 
common  class.  But  as  from  one  body  there  spring  two 
sets  of  members  bearing  the  same  niiiue — one  called  the 
left,  the  other  the  right — so  ray  speeches  having  considered 
mental  derangement  as  naturally  one  class  in  us,  then  the 
speech  that  had  to  divide  the  left  part  did  not  leave  ofiE 
dividing  this  again  until,  having  found  in  its  membera  a 
kind  of  left-handed  love,  it  reviled  it  deservedly ;  but  the 
other,  taking  us  to  the  right-hand  side  of  madness,  and 
having  found  a  kind  of  love  bearing  the  same  name  as  the 
formei-,  but  divine,  brought  it  to  light,  and  commended  it 
as  the  cause  of  the  greatest  blessings  t^  us. 

111.  I'hcB.  You  speak  most  truly. 

Socr.  For  my  part,  Phtedrus,  I  am  not  only  myself  a 
lover  of  these  divisions  and  gene I'alizat ions,  in  order  that 
I  may  be  able  both  to  speak  and  think;  but  if  I  perceive 
any  one  else  able  to  comprehend  the  one  and  the  matiy,  as 
they  are  in  nature,  him  "  I  follow  behind  as  in  the  foot- 
steps of  a  god,'"    But  whether  I  desigjiate  those  who  are 
able  to  do  this,  rightly  or  not,  God  knows ;  however,  I 
have  hitherto  called  them  dialecticians.     But,  now,  tell  me 
by  what  name  ought  we  to  call  those  who  take  lessons  ] 
from  you  and  Lysias.     Is  this  that  art  of  speaking  by  the  I 
use  of  which  Thrasymachus  and  others  have  become  able  • 
speakers  themselves,  and  make  others  so  who  are  willing 
to  bring  presents  to  them,  as  to  kings  ? 

-PAte.  They  are,  indeed,  royal  men,  yet  not  skilled  in  the 
particuiara  about  which  you  inquire.     However,  you  ap-    ■ 
pear  to  me  to  call  this  method  rightly,  in  calling  it  dialec- 
tical; but  the  rhetorical  appears  to  me  still  to  escape  u 

112.  Socr.  How  say  you?     A  fine  thing,  indeed,  that   ] 
must  be  which  is  destitute  of  this,  and  yet  can  be  appre- 
hended by  art  I     It  must  on  no  account  be  neglected  by 
you  and  me ;  but  we  must  consider  what  is  the  remaining    . 
part  of  i-hetoric ! 

I'/iw.  There    are,  indeed,  very  many   things,  Soci'ates, 
'See  Homer's  "Odyasey,"  v.,  133. 
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which  you  will  find  in  the  books  wi'ittaii  on  tbo  art  of 
speaking. 

Socr.  You  have  reminded  me  very  opportunely.  The 
exordium,  I  think,  must  fiial  be  spoken  at  the  beginning 
of  tlie  speech.  You  lucau  these,  do  you  not— the  refine- 
ments ot  the  art? 

PheB.  Yes. 

iSocr,  And,  secondly,  a  kind  of  narration,  and  evidence 
to  support  it;  thirdly,  proofs;  fourthly,  probabilities^  and 
I  think  that  a  famous  Byzantian  trieker-out  of  speeches   r| 
mentions  confirmation  and  after-confirmation.  ^^M 

PhtE.  Do  you  mean  the  excellent  Theodorns?  '*-^^| 

Socr.  I  do.  He  says,  too,  that  refutation  and  after-ref*  Ji 
utation  must  be  employed  both  in  accusation  and  defense. 
And  must  we  not  adduce  the  most  illustrious  Parian,  Eve- 
nuB,  wlio  first  discovered  subordinate  intimations  and  by- 
praises  {and  some  say  that  he  put  into  metre  by-censures, 
to  assist  the  memory),  for  he  is  a  wise  man?  U3.  But 
shall  we  suffer  Tisias  and  Gorgias  to  sleep,  who  found  out 
that  probabilities  were  more  to  be  valned  than  truths,  and 
who,  by  force  of  words,  make  small  things  appear  great, 
and  great  things  small,  and  new  things  old,  and  the  con- 
trary new  ;  and  who  discovered  a  concise  method  of  speak- 
ing, and  an  infinite  prolixity  on  all  subjects  ?  When  Prod- 
icus  once  beard  me  tell  this,  he  laughed,  and  said  that  he 
alone  liad  discovered  what  speeches  are  requii'ed  by  art; 
that  we  require  them  neither  long  nor  short,  but  of  a  mod- 
erate length,  

Phce.  Most  wisely,  Prodicus. 

Socr.  But  do  we  not  mention  Hippias?  for  I  think  (i 
Elean  friend  was  of  the  same  opinion  with  bim. 

PAcB.  Why  not? 

114.  Socr.  But  how   shall  we  describe  Polus's  i 
fangled  method  of  speaking,  as  his  reduplication  of  w< 
his  sentences,  his  similitudes,  and  the  words  which  Licyni 
nius  mnde  him  a  present  of,  in  order  to  produce  a  gi'a 
f ul  diction  ? 

PAce.  But  was  not  the  system  of  Protagoras,  Socrale 
something  of  this  kind  ? 

Socr.  His  was  a  correctness  of  diction,  my  boy,  a 
many  other  fine  things  besides ;  but  in  the  art  of  dragging 
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in  speechea  to  excite  commiBeration  for  old  age  and  povef-  ' 
ty,  the  Ohalcedouian  hero  appears  to  me  to  bave  carried 
off  the  palm.  He  was,  moreover,  a  powerful  man  to  roiiae 
the  anger  of  the  multitude ;  and,  again,  when  enraged,  to 
Bootbe  them  by  enchantment :  aa  he  us(.>d  to  say,  he  waa 
moat  HkiUfol  in  TFtising  and  removing  calumnies  on  any 
gi'ouad  whatevei'.  But  all  seem  to  agree  in  the  same 
opinion  with  respect  to  the  conclusion  of  speeches,  to 
which  some  have  given  the  name  of  recapitulation,  othera 
a  different  name. 

PhtB,  Tou  mean  the  summarily  veminiiing  the  hearers, 
at  the  conclusion,  of  the  several  things  that  have  been  said. 

115,  Socr.  I  mean  that ;  and  now,  coiisider  if  you  hava 
any  thing  else  to  say  about  the  art  of  speaking. 

PhoB.  Only  some  trifling  things,  and  not  worth  mention- 
ing. 

8oer,  Let  us  pass  over  trifles,  and  rather  examine  theB6 
things  in  the  clear  light,  and  see  what  influence  they  have 
in  art,  and  on  what  occasion. 

Phce.  A  very  powerful  influence,  Soci'atcs,  at  least  in 
aBBembliea  of  the  people. 

Soar.  They  have,  indeed.  But,  my  admirable  fi'iend,  do 
you  also  observe  whether  their  web  does  not  appear  to 
you  to  be  very  wide,  as  it  does  to  me. 

Phce,  Explain  what  you  mean. 

Soar,  Tell  me,  then ;  If  any  one  should  go  to  your  friend 
Eryximachus,  or  his  father,  Acnmcnus, and  should  say,  "I 
know  how  to  apply  such  things  to  the  body  as  will  make 
it  warm  or  cold,  aa  1  please  ;  and,  if  I  think  propei-,  I  can 
produce  vomitings,  and  again  purgings,  and  many  other 
things  of  the  kind,  and,  as  I  know  these  things,  I  consider 
myself  a  physician ;  and  that  I  can  make  any  one  else  so, 
to  whom  I  impart  the  knowledge  of  these  particulars;" 
what  do  you  think  they  would  say  on  hearing  this  ? 

PhcB.  What  else  but  ask  him  if  he  knew,  besides,  to 
what  persons,  and  when,  and  how  far,  he  ought  to  do  each 
of  these  things  ? 

116.  Soer.  If,  then,  he  should  say,  "Not  in  the  least; 
but  I  expect  that  lie  who  should  learn  these  things  from 
me  would  be  able  to  do  what  yon  ask  ?" 

PhoB.  He  would  say,  I  tliink,  that  the  man  is  mad  ;  aoA 
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that,  having  heard  from  some  book  or  other,  or  having 
with  certain  drugs,  he  fancies  that  he  has  become  a  ph; 
cian,  though  he  knows  nothing  at  all  about  the  art. 

Socr.  But  what  if  any  ono  were  to  go  to  Sophoclea  and 
£uripides,  and  tell  them  that  he  knew  how  to  make  very 
long  speeches  on  a  trifling  subjeot,  and  very  short  onea 
on  a  great  subject,  and,  whenever  he  pleased,  piteous  aud 
contrariwise,  terrible  and  threatening  Bpoeches,  and  other 
things  of  the  kind ;  and  that,  by  teaching  these,  he  thought 
he  could  impart  the  power  of  writing  tragedy? 

117.  I'hcB.  They,  too,  I  think,  Socrates,  would  laugh,  if 
any  one  should  suppose  that  tragedy  was  any  thing  else 
than  the  composition  of  all  these,  bo  disposed  aa  to  be  con- 
Bietent  with  each  other  and  the  whole. 

Socr.  But,  I  think,  they  would  not  upbraid  him  rudely, 
but  as  a  musician  who  happened  to  meet  with  a  man  who 
believes  himself  to  be  skilled  in  harmony,  because  ho  knows 
how  to  make  the  highest  and  lowest  note,  would  uot 
harshly  say  to  him,"  Miserable  fellow,  you  are  stark  mad  !" 
but,  being  a  musician,  he  would  speak  more  mildly :  "  My 
excellent  man,  it  is  indeed  necessary  for  one  who  means 
to  be  skilled  in  harmony  to  know  these  things,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  thei'e  is  nothing  to  hinder  a  person  fi'om  pos- 
sessing the  knowledge  yon  have  without  his  understand- 
ing harmony  in  the  least;  for  you  know  what  is  necessary 
to  be  learned  before  harmony,  but  not  harmony  itself." 

-P/ioe.  Most  correctly. 

118.  Socr.  In  like  manner,  Sophocles  might  reply  to  the 
person  who  displayed  his  learning  to  them,  that  he  knew 
the  things  before  tragedy,  but  not  tragedy  itself;  and 
Acnmenus,  that  the  medical  pretender  knew  things  before 
medicine,  but  not  medicine  itself. 

I'hes.  Most  assuredly. 

Socr.  But  what  must  we  think  the  sweet-voiced  Adras- 
tua,  or  even  Pericles,  would  do,  if  he  were  to  hear  of  the 
beautiful  contrivances  which  we  have  just  now  enumerated 
— -the  short  sentences  and  similitudes,  and  all  the  rest — 
which,  when  we  went  through  them,  we  said  must  be  ex- 
amined by  the  clear  light;  whether  he, ns  you  and  I  did, 
would  rudely  make  some  ill-mnnnered  remark  against 
those  who  had  written,  and  who  t«ach  such  things  as  if 
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they  constilnted  the  art  of  rhetoricj  or,  as  being  wiaei-  than 
we  are,  would  he  not  reprove  us,  saying,  119.  "Phffidrua 
and  Socrates,  you  ought  not  to  be  angry  with,  but  rather 
to  excuse,  those  who,  through  being  ignorant  of  dialectics, 
are  unable  to  define  what  rhetoric  is,  and  who,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  ignorance,  poBsessing  the  things  necessary 
to  be  learned  preparatory  to  the  art,  think  that  tbey  have 
discovered  rhetoric  itself,  and  suppose  that,  by  teaching 
these  things  to  others,  they  can  teach  thoin  rhetoric  in  per- 
fection; but  how  each  of  them  is  to  be  used  persuasively,  ^'^ 
and  the  whole  combined  together,  this,  as  being  of  no  coof^ 
sequence  in  the  world,  they  think  their  pupils  ought  to  a 
quire  for  themselves  in  composing  their  speeches?" 

Phce.  Such,  indeed,  Socrates,  appears  to  be  the  case  with 
tbe  art  which  these  men  t«ach  and  write  about  as  rhetoric ; 
and  yon  seem  to  mo  to  have  spoken  the  truth;  but  how 
and  from 
and  persi 

120.  Socr.  The  ability,  Phtedrus,  to  become  a  pei-feot  | 
proficient,  probably,  or  rather  necessarily,  depends  on  the 
same  things  as  in  other  cases ;  for  if  you  naturally  p 
rhetorical  abilities,  you  will  be  a  dietingnislicd  orator  by 
adding  science  and  practice;  but  in  whichever  of  these 
you  are  deficient,  in  that  respect  yon  will  be  imperfect. 
But  BO  far  as  it  is  an  art,  its  method,!  think,  will  not  b 
found  in  the  way  that  Lysias  and  Thrasyniachus  are  prq-^fl 
ceeding. 

PhoB.  In  what  way, then? 

Soer.  Pericles,  my  excellent  friend,  appears,  with  good 
reason,  to  have  been  the  moat  perfect  of  all  men  in  rhet- 
oric. 

-PhcB.  How  so  ? 

Socr.  All  the  great  arts  require  a  subtle  and  specula- 
tive research  into  the  law  of  nature;  for  that  loftiness  of 
thought  and  perfect  mastery  over  every  subject  seem  to 
be  derived  from  some  such  source  as  this,  which  Pericles 
possessed,  in  addition  to  a  great  natural  genius.  For 
meeting,  I  think,  with  Anaxngoras,  who  was  a  person  of 
this  kind,  and  being  filled  with  a  speculative  research,  and 
having  arrive<]  at  the  nature  of  intelligence  aud  want  of 
intelligence  about  which  Auaxagoras  made  that  long  difr 
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teaches  another  speaking  by  art  should  accurately  show 
the  real  nature  of  the  things  to  which  he  will  have  to  ap- 
ply his  speeches ;  and  this,  surely,  is  the  soul. 

Phoe.  How  not  ? 

Socr.  His  whole  endeavor,  therefore,  must  be  directed 
to  this ;  for  in  this  he  attempts  to  produce  persuasion.  Is 
it  not  so  ? 

PhoB,  Yes. 

Socr,  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  Thrasymachus,  and  any 
one  else  who  seriously  endeavors  to  teach  the  art  of  rheto- 
ric, will,  in  the  first  place,  describe  with  all  possible  accu- 
racy, and  make  it  be  seen  whether  the  soul  is,  naturally, 
one  and  similar,  or,  like  the  form  of  the  body,  composed 
of  different  elements ;  for  this,  we  say,  is  to  make  known 
nature. 

PhoB,  Most  assuredly. 

Socr,  And,  in  the  second  place,  in  what  respect  it  natu- 
rally acts,  or  is  acted  upon,  by  any  thing. 

124.  Phoe.  How  not? 

8ocr.  In  the  third  place,  having  set  in  order  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  speech  and  of  soul,  and  the  different  man« 
ners  in  which  these  are  affected,  he  will  go  through  the 
several  causes,  adapting  each  to  each,  and  teaching  what 
kind  of  soul  is  necessarily  persuaded,  and  what  not  per- 
suaded, by  particular  kinds  of  speech,  and  for  what  reason. 

Phoe.  It  will  assuredly  be  best  done  in  this  way,  as  it 
seems. 

Socr.  Never,  then,  my  dear  friend,  will  any  thing  that 
is  otherwise  explained  or  spoken,  be  spoken  or  written  by 
art,  either  in  any  other  case  or  in  this.  But  the  modern 
writers  on  the  art  of  speech-making,  whom  you  yourself 
have  heard,  are  dissemblers,  and  conceal  the  very  admira- 
ble knowledge  they  have  of  the  soul.  Until,  then,  they 
both  speak  and  write  according  to  this  method,  let  us  never 
be  persuaded  that  they  write  artistically. 

Phoe.  What  method  is  this  ? 

Socr.  It  is  not  easy  to  mention  the  very  words  them- 
selves ;  but  how  it  is  proper  to  write,  if  a  man  means  to 
be  as  artistic  as  he  possibly  can,  I  am  willing  to  tell  you. 

Phoe.  Tell  me,  then. 

125.  Socr.  Since  the  power  of  speech  is  that  of  leading 


the  aonl,  it  is  necessary  tbat  he  who  means  to  be  an  oral 
Bhould  know  how  many  kinds  of  soul  there  are ;  but  thi 
are  so  many,  and  of  such  and  such  kinds ;  whence  some 
men  are  of  this  chai'acter,  and  some  of  that  character. 
These,  then,  being  thus  divided,  thevo  are,  again,  ao  many 
kinds  of  speech,  each  of  a  certain  character.  Now,  men 
of  stich  a  character  are,  for  this  particular  reason,  easily 
persuaded  by  certain  speeches,  and  persons  of  a  different 
character  are,  for  these  reasons,  with  difficulty  persuaded. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  he,  after  having  suffiuiently 
understood  ail  this,  when  he  aftei'ward  perceives  these  very 
things  taking  place  in  actions,  and,  being  done,  should  be 
able  to  follow  them  rapidly  by  perception,  otherwise  he 
will  know  nothing  more  than  the  very  things  which  he 
formerly  heard  from  his  preceptor.  126.  But  when  he  is 
sufficiently  competent  to  say  what  kind  of  person  is 
suaded  by  what  kind  of  speeches,  and  is  able,  when  he 
him  before  him,  to  point  out  to  himself  that  this  is 
person,  and  this  the  nature,  for  which  those  speeches  ^ 
formerly  made,  now  actually  present  before  me,  and 
which  these  particular  speeches  are  to  be  addressed, 
dcr  t«  persuade  him  to  these  particular  things ;  when  he 
has  acquired  all  this,  and  has  learned,  moreover,  the  pi'oper 
seasons  for  speaking  and  being  silent,  and,  again,  has  made 
himself  master  of  the  seasonable  and  unseasonable  occa- 
sions for  brevity,  plaintiveness,  and  vehemence,  and  all  the 
other  several  kinds  of  speech  which  he  has  learned,  then 
bis  art  will  be  beautifully  and  perfectly  accomplished,  but 
not  before.  But  whoever  is  deficient  in  any  of  these  par- 
ticulars, either  in  speaking,  or  teaching,  or  writing,  and  yet 
asserts  that  he  speaks  by  art,  is  overcome  by  the  person 
who  will  not  be  persuaded.  127.  "  What  then  T"  perhaps. 
the  writer  on  rhetoric  will  say;  "does  it  appear  to  yoa^i 
Fhtedrus  and  Socrates,  that  the  art  of  speaking,  as  it  ii  ~ 
called, must  he  obtained  in  this  or  some  other  way?" 

-PAfs.  It  is  impossible,  Socrates,  that  it  should  he  ob<] 
tained  in  any  other  way ;  though  it  seems  to  be  a  work  *" 
no  small  labor, 

Socr.  You  say  truly.  And  on  this  account  we  onghij 
to  turn  over  all  speeches  again  and  again,  and  considei 
whether  any  easier  and  shorter  way  to  it  can  be  found,  u 
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oi'iiur  tliiit  we  may  not  in  vain  go  by  a  long  and  rough  one, 
whcni  we  might  have  taken  a  short  and  smooth  one.  If, 
therefore,  you  have  heard  of  any  thing  that  will  assist  ns, 
from  Lysias  or  any  one  else,  endeavor  to  call  it  to  mind, 
and  tell  it  me. 

Ph(B.  If  the  endeavor  were  enough,  I  should  be  able  to 
do  so  ;  but  just  at  present  I  can  not. 

128.  Socr.  Are  you  willing,  then,  that  I  should  repeat 
to  you  a  statement  which  I  heard  from  persons  who  take 
an  interest  in  such  matters. 

Phm.  How  not  ? 

Soar.  It  is  said,  howevei',  Pha^drus,  to  bo  right  to  state 
even  the  wolfs  case. 

Phm.  And  do  you  do  so. 

Soo".  They  say,  then,  that  there  is  no  occasion  to  treat 
these  matters  ao  solemnly,  nor  to  carry  them  back  so  far,  by 
such  long  windings.  For,  as  we  said  in  the  beginning  of 
onr  diseussion,  there  is  no  need  at  all  for  one  who  wishes 
to  become  a  competent  orator  to  have  any  thing  to  do 
with  the  truth  respecting  actions  just  or  good,  or  men  who 
are  sueh,  either  by  nature  or  education  ;  for  that  in  courts 
of  justice  no  attention  whatever  is  paid  to  the  truth  of 
these  things,  but  only  to  what  is  plausible,  and  that  it  is 
probability  to  which  one  who  wishes  to  speak  by  art  ought 
to  apply  himself;  and  that  sometimes  even  facts  that  have 
actually  happened  must  not  be  stated,  unless  they  are 
probable, but  probabilities  both  in  accusation  and  defense; 
and,  in  short,  tliat  a  speaker  should  pursue  the  probable, 
and  pay  no  regard  at  all  to  truth ;  for  that,  when  this 
method  is  observed  throughout  the  whole  speech,  it  oon- 
Btitutea  the  perfection  of  the  art. 

129.  Ph(B.  You  have  described  the  very  things,  Soc- 
rates, which  they  say  who  profess  to  be  skilled  in  speech- 
making;  and  I  remember  that  we  touched  briefly  upon 
this  in  a  former  part  of  our  discussion ;  but  this  appears 
to  be  matter  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  those  who  study 
these  things, 

SocT.  However,  you  have  thoroughly  fumbled  Tisias 
himself.  Let  Tisias,  then,  tell  ub  this,  whether  he  means 
any  thing  else  by  the  probable  than  that  which  accords 
with  the  opinion  of  the  multitude. 
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self  of  the  hnebandiuaTi's  skill,  and  sowing  it  in  its  p 
Boil,  would  he  be  content  that  what  he  has  eowa  shall  oost 
to  maturity  in  the  eighth  month  i* 

139.  Phx.  Just  so,  Socrates;  he  would  do  the  one  s 
riously,  and  the  other,  as  you  say,  for  amuseraeut. 

So<T.  But  shall  we  say  that  Ijc  who  possesses  a  knowl^ 
edge  of  what  is  just,  beautiful,  and  good,  shows  less  int^4 
ligence  than  a  husbaodmau  in  the  maoagcraent  of  his  owi^fl 
seeds? 

Phm.  By  no  means. 

Socr.  He  will  not,  then,  aeriouBly  write  them  in  water, 
sowing  them  with  ink,  by  means  of  a  pen,  with  words  that 
are  unable  to  defend  themselves  by  speech,  and  unable  ade^ 
quately  to  teach  the  truth.  - 

Phie.  In  all  probability,  he  will  not.  f 

8ocr.  Sorely  not.  But,  as  it  seems,  he  will  sow  an^ 
write,  when  he  does  write,  in  the  gardens  of  letters,  for  the 
sake  of  diversion,  treasuring  up  memoranda  for  himself 
when  he  comes  to  the  forgetfulness  of  old  age,  and  for  all 
who  are  going  on  the  same  track,  and  he  will  be  delighted 
at  seeing  them  in  their  tender  gi'owth;  and  while  other 
men  pursue  other  diversions,  refreshing  themselves  with 
banquets,  and  other  pleasures  akin  to  these,  he,  as  it  ap- 

fears,  instead  of  these,  will  pass  his  time  in  the  diversloiiB 
have  mentioned. 

140.  Ph(e.  Yon  speak  of  a  very  noblp,  in  comparison  «f; 
a  mean  diversion,  Socrates,  when  a  man  is  able  to  divert 
himself  with  discoarsea,  telling  stories  about  justice  an4i 
the  other  things  you  mention. 

Socr.  It  is  so,  indeed,  my  dear  Phifidrus.  But,  in  nw 
Opinion,  a  far  more  noble  employment  results  from  thi« 
when  a  man,  availing  himself  of  dialectic  art,  or  raeetiag 
with  a  congenial  soul,  plants  and  sows  scientific  discourBcs 
which  are  able  to  aid  both  themselves  and  him  that  planted 
them,  and  are  not  unfruitful,  but  contain  seed  within  them- 
selves,  from  whence  others  springing  up  in  other  minds 
are  able  to  make  this  seed  immortal,  and  make  their  poa- 
sessor  happy  so  far  as  it  is  possible  for  man  to  be  so. 

Fhm.  This  that  ynu  mention  is  fai'  more  noble. 

Socr.  Now,  then,  Phredrusi,  since  t'  4 

are  able  to  determine  onr  former  qu' 
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atucly  to  graliiy  his  fellow-sevvants,  oxoept  by  t!ie  wiiy, 
but  good  masterSj  and  of  good  extraction.  If,  therefore, 
the  circuit  be  long,  wonder  not;  132.  for  it  is  to  be  uu- 
dertakeu  for  the  sake  of  great  ends,  not  such  as  you  think. 
And  even  these,  as  our  argument  proves,  if  any  one  is  will- 
ing, will  be  best  attained  by  those  means. 

I'h<B.  This  appears  to  me,  Socrates,  to  bo  very  finely 
said,  if  only  a  raan  could  attain  to  it. 

Soar.  But  when  one  is  attempting  noble  tilings,  it  is 
surely  noble  also  to  suffer  whatever  it  may  befall  us  to 
suffer, 

I'h(B.  Assuredly. 

Socr.  As  regards,  then,  the  art  and  want  of  art  in  speak- 
ing, let  this  suffice. 

133.  -Pltes.  How  should  it  not? 

Soar.  But  as  regards  elegance  and  inclogance  in  writ- 
ing, in  what  way  it  may  be  done  well,  and  in  what  way 
inelegantly,  remains  to  be  cousidoi'ed.     Does  it  not? 

mcE.  Yes. 

Sour.  Do  you  know,  then,  how  you  may  best  please  God 
with  regard  to  speeches,  both  acting  and  si)eakii)g? 

I'hcB.  Not  at  all.     Do  you  ? 

8ocr.  I  can  tel!  a  story  I  have  heard  of  the  ancJenta. 
Its  truth  they  know.  But  if  we  ourselves  could  discover 
thia,  do  you  t!tiiik  we  should  any  longer  pay  any  regard 
to  the  opinions  of  men  ? 

PhcB.  Your  qncBtion  is  ridiculous;  but  relate  what  yon 
say  you  have  heard. 

134,  Socr.  I  have  heard,  then,  that  at  Naucratis,  ia 
Egypt,  there  was  one  of  the  ancient  gods  of  that  country, 
to  whom  was  consecrated  the  bird  which  they  call  Ibisj 
but  the  name  of  the  deity  himself  was  Theulh.  That  he 
was  the  first  to  invent  numbers  and  arithmetic,  and  geom- 
etry and  astronomy,  and,  moreover,  draughts  and  dice,  and 
ea])ecially  letters,  at  the  time  when  Thamus  was  king  of 
all  Egypt,  and  dwelt  in  the  great  city  of  the  upper  region, 
which  the  Greeks  call  Egyptian  Thebes,  hut  the  god  they 
call  Ammon ;  to  him  Thenth  went  and  showed  him  his 
arts,  and  told  him  that  they  ought  to  be  distributed  among 
tho  rest  of  the  Egyptians,  Thamus  asked  him  what  was 
the  use  of  each, and  as  he  explained  it,  according  as  ho  ap- 


those  declamations  used  to  be  spoken,  without  diEcvin' 
tion  and  iDstructive  method,  for  the  sake  of  pei'suasion, 
that,  in  trutb,  the  beat  of  them  were  fov  the  pui-pose  of  re- 
minding those  who  already  know,  but  that  ouiy  in  di»- 
coursea  taught  and  spoken  tor  the  sake  of  instruction,  and 
really  wi-itten  in  the  soul  about  things  just  and  beautiful 
and  good,  there  is  found  wliat  is  clear  and  perfect  and 
worthy  of  study;  and  that  such  digconrscs  ought  to  he 
called,  as  it  were,  their  author's  legitimate  ofEapring;  first 
of  all,  that  which  is  in  himself,  if  it  ia  there  by  his  own  in- 
vention, then  any  children  or  brothers  of  the  former  that 
have  at  the  same  time  worthily  sprung  up  in  the  souls  of 
otiiers :  whoever  thinks  thus,  and  dismisses  all  others,  that 
man,  Fbiedrus,  appears  to  be  such  a  one  as  you  and  ' 
should  pray  that  we  might  become. 

144.  Phce.  1,  for  my  part,  entirely  wish  and  pray  ft 
what  you  mention. 

Socr.  Be  we,  then,  content  with  having  thus  far  amused 
ourselves  with  the  subject  of  speeches;  and  do  you  go 
and  tell  Lysias  that  we,  having  descended  to  the  fountam 
of  the  nymphs,  have  heard  words  whioh  charged  us  to  tell 
Lysias,  and  any  one  else  who  composes  speeches,  and  Ho- 
mer, and  any  one  else  who  is  in  the  habit  of  oomposing 
poetry,  epic  or  lyi'ic  ;'  and,  tbii'dly,  Solon,  and  whosoever 
commits  political  discourses  to  writing  under  the  name  of 
laws,  if  they  composed  their  works  knowing  how  the  trath 
stands,  and  able  to  defend  them  when  brought  to  account 
for  what  they  iiave  written,  and  being  themselves  capable 
by  speaking  to  show  that  their  writings  are  poor,  then 
tbey  ought  not  to  be  named  from  these  works,  but  from, 
those  to  which  they  have  seriously  applied  themselves. 

145,  Phce.  What  name,  then,  do  you  assign  them  ?         i 
Socr.  To  call  them  wise,  Phiedrus,  appears  to  me  to  btt 

a  great  matter,  and  proper  for  God  alone;  but  lovers  of' 
wisdom,  or  some  such  name,  would  suit  them  better,  and! 
be  in  better  taste. 

PhiiE.  And  it  would  be  nothing  out  of  the  way. 

Socr.  Him,  therefore,  who  has  nothing  more  valuable 

than  what  he  has  written,  by  turning  it  upward  and  down^ 

ward  for  a  long  time,  patching  and  clipping  it  bit  by  bi( 

'  'OK^v  fi  iv  ^jp,  without  music  or  wilb. 
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may  yoii  not  Justly  designate  a  poet,  or  a  compiler  of 
speeches,  or  a  writer  of  laws  ? 

I'hoe.  How  not? 

Soar.  Teli  this,  then,  to  your  frieii3, 

Ph<E.  But  yoii — what  will  you  do?  For  we  must  not 
pass  over  your  frieud. 

Socr.  Whom  do  yon  mean? 

146.  PhvB.  The  beautiful  Isoeratea.    What  newa  will  ' 
you  take  him,  Socrates  ?     What  shall  we  say  he  is  ? 

Socr.  Isocvates  ia  still  young,  Phiedrus;  but  what  I 
propliesy  of  him  I  am  willing  to  say. 

PhtE.  What? 

Socr.  He  appears  to  me  to  have  better  natural  endow- 
ments than  to  be  compared  with  the  speeches  of  Lynlas, 
and,  moreover,  to  be  endued  with  a  nobler  diflposition,  so 
that  it  would  not  be  at  all  wonderful  if,  as  he  advances  in 
age,  he  should  in  this  very  pursuit  of  speech -making,  to 
which  he  is  now  applying  himself,  surpass  all  who  have 
ever  attempted  speeches,  as  if  they  were  boys;  and,  be- 
sides, if  he  should  not  be  content  with  this,  that  a  mora 
divine  impulse  may  lead  him  to  greater  things ;  for,  my 
fi-iend,  there  is  a  natural  love  of  wisdom  in  the  mind  of 
the  man.  This  message,  then,  I  will  take  from  the  gods 
of  this  spot  to  Isocrales,  my  favorite,  and  do  you  take  the 
other  to  Lysiaa,  as  yours.  , 

147.  PhcB.  This  shall  be  done.    But  let  us  depart,  since  I 
the  heat  has  become  less  oppressive.  ' 

Socr.  Ought  we  not  to  go  after  we  have  prayed  to  these 
gods? 

Phm.  How  not? 

Soar.  O  beloved  Pan !  and  all  ye  other  gods  of  this 
place  1  grant  me  to  become  beautiful  in  the  inner  man, 
and  tliat  whatever  outward  things  I  have  may  be  at  peace 
with  those  within.  May  I  deem  the  wise  man  rich,  and 
may  I  have  each  a  portion  of  gold  as  none  but  a  prudent 
man  can  either  bear  or  employ. 

Do  we  need  any  thing  else,  Phicdi'us?  For  myself  I 
have  prayed  enough. 

Fhce.  Make  the  same  prayer  for  me,  too ;  for  the  pOB- 
sessions  of  friends  are  common. 

Soa;  Let  ua  depait. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  THE^TETUS. 


Tbkodobus,  a  famons  geometrician  of  Gyrene,  and  a  fol*' 
lower  of  Protagovas,  is  represented  to  have  met  Socrates 
at  Athene,  and  to  have  been  asked  by  bim  whether  among 
his  pnpils  there  were  aty  who  promised  to  become  emi- 
nent. Theodorus  particularizes  one  above  all  the  rest,  who,, 
while  he  ia  speaking,  is  seen  approaching.  His  name  ii» 
Theastetus,  Socrates,  having  heard  bim  so  highly  spok* 
of  by  Tlieodorus,  at  once  opens  upon  the  subject  which  he' 
wishes  to  discuss,  and  asks  what  science  is.  TheffitetuB^ 
in  answer,  enumerates  several  particular  sciences,  but  is 
soon  led  to  understand  that  the  question  is  not,  how  many 
sciences  there  are,  but  what  aeience  itself  is ;  and  by  an 
instance  in  point  shows  that  he  does  so.  Still,  he  doubts 
his  own  ability  to  answer  the  question  proposed,  but  is  at 
length  induced  to  make  the  attempt  by  Socrates  pleasantly 
describing  himself  as  inheriting  his  own  mother's  skill  in., 
midwifery,  by  which  he  is  able  to  bring  to  the  birth 
deliver  the  mental  conceptions  of  those  whose  souls 
pregnant  with  ideas.' 

Theffltetus,  then,  first  of  all  says  that  science  is  nothing 
else  than  perception.  This,  Socrates  observes,  is  the  opin- 
ion of  Protagoras,  differently  expressed ;  for  he  said  that 
man  is  the  measure  of  all  things;  in  other  words, that  all 
things  are  such  as  they  appear  to  each  person.  In  order 
to  examine  the  truth  of  this  doctrine,  Socrates  begine  by 
■  Sec.  1-22. 
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stating  it  more  fully.  Protagoras  asserts  that  nothing  e 
ists  of  itself,  nor  can  any  thing  be  designated  by  any  qual- 
ity ;  for  what  we  call  great  will,  in  reference  to  something 
else,  be  also  small,  and  what  we  call  heavy,  light,  and  so  on ; 
so  that  nothing  evur  exists  but  is  alsvaya  becoming.  Con- 
sequently, all  things  spring  from  motion,  and  the  relation 
that  ihey  bear  to  each  other.  Thus,  with  respect  to  color, 
it  does  not  actually  exist.  It  is  neither  in  the  object  seen, 
nor  in  the  eye  itself,  bat  results  from  the  apphcation  of  the 
eya  to  the  object,  and  so  is  the  intermediate  prodnction 
of  both.  Again,  if  you  compare  si.t  with  four,  they  appear 
to  be  half  as  many  again ;  but  if  with  twelve,  only  the 
half ;  whence  it  appears  that  the  same  number  ia  at  one 
time  great,  at  another  small,  which  would  not  be  tbe  case 
if  numbers  had  a  fixed  and  determined  magnitude.  The  J 
principle,  then,  on  which  all  things  depend  is  this ;  That  " 
the  universe  is  nothing  but  motion,  of  which  there  are 
two  species,  the  one  active,  tbe  other  passive,  by  the  union 
of  which,  that  which  is  perceivable  and  perception  itself 
consist.  Thug,  when  the  eye  and  a  corresponding  object, 
meeting  together,  produce  whiteness  and  its  connate  per- 
ception, the  eye  sees,  and  becomes  not  vision,  but  a  seeing 
eye,  and  the  object  itself  becomes  not  whiteness,  but  white; 
so  that  nothing  is  essentially  ono,but  ia  always  being  pro- 
duced by  something  else,  and,  therefore,  the  word  "  being  " 
must  be  entirely  done  away  with.  But  here  it  may  be 
objected  that  the  perceptions  produced  in  persona  who  \ 
dream,  or  are  diseased,  or  mad,  are  utterly  false ;  and  so 
far  are  the  things  that  appear  to  them  from  existing,  that 
none  of  them  have  any  real  existence  at  all :  how,  then,  can 
it  be  said  that  perception  is  science,  and  that  things  which 
appear  to  every  one  are  to  that  person  what  they  appear 
to  be?    The  answer  ia,  that  tbe  things  which  appear  a 
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IS  if  wine  a^^^H 
tainlv  bitter:   ^^^ 


most  certainly  trne  to  the  percipient:  just  as 
pears  bitter  to  a  sick  pei-BOii,to  him  it  ia  certainly  bitter: 
and,  again,  with  regard  to  dreams,  there  is  no  certain  way 
of  diDtingiiishing  a  state  of  being  awake  from  dreaming. 
And  as  tlie  object  perceived  and  the  percipient  exist,  or 
ai-e  produced  by  relation  to  each  other,  neither  esists  nor 
is  produced  of  itself;  but  the  object  perceived  does  exirt 
in  relation  to  the  percipient,  and  to  him  is  true,  so  tha£| 
he  has  a  scientific  knowledge  of  what  he  perceives, 

Socrates  then  proposes  to  examine  the  correctness  <tt 
Protiigoras's  theory.  If  what  he  says  is  true,  a  pig  or  any 
other  creature  that  possesBes  perception  will  be  the  meas- 
ure of  all  things,  as  well  as  a  man,  and  man  himself  wilt: 
be  equal  in  wisdom  to  the  gods.  To  which  Protagoras  i» 
supposed  to  answer,  that  the  gods  are  not  to  be  brought 
into  the  question  at  all,  for  that  it  does  not  appear  whetb^ 
er  ihcy  exist  or  not ;  and  as  to  brute  creatures,  it  would 
be  strange  if  every  man  did  not  excel  them  in  wisdom; 
and  besides,  no  argument  deduced  fi'om  them  can  be  coa- 
oluaive,  but  rests  only  on  probability,  which  can  not  be 
allowed  in  a  discussion  respecting  science.  Well,  thra^ 
when  we  hear  barbarians  speak,  whose  language  we  have 
not  learned,  are  we  to  say  that  we  both  hear  and  know 
what  they  say?  to  which  the  answer  is,  that  we  both  heae 
and  know  the  sounds,  but  not  the  meaning  of  the  words. 
Again,  it  is  objected,  if  perception  is  science,  a  person  may 
remember  a  thing,  and  not  know  it ;  for  instance,  he  may 
obtain  a  knowledge  of  a  thing  by  seeing  it,  and  then  shut 
his  eyes.  In  that  case,  he  remembers  it,  but  does  not 
it ;  but,  inasmuch  as  sight  is  perception,  and  pei-ceptiott' 
knowledge,  he  can  not  know  it,  because  he  does  not  see  it^, 
and  yet  he  remembers  it;  which  ia  absurd.  But  Protaj 
'  Sec.  23-46. 
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raa  will  not  admit  tliis  conclusion,  but  will  say  that  mem- 
ory is  very  different  from  perception,  and  lliat  the  thiDgs 
which  we  appear  to  remember  are  not  the  aanie  as  those 
that  we  formerly  perceived.  Still,  though  all  things  are 
as  they  appear  to  each  person,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
thei-e  is  such  a  thing  as  wisdom  and  a.  wise  man ;  and  he 
is  wise  who  changes  the  aspect  of  objects  to  anotljei',  and 
canses  things  that  appear,  and  are,  evil  to  any  one,  to  ap- 
pear, and  be,  good — just  as  a.  physician,  by  incaua  of  medu 
cine,  changes  the  habit  of  the  body  from  bad  to  good." 

Thus  far  Socrates  had  earned  on' the  discussion  with 
Thetetetns,  adducing  the  answers  wiiich  Protagoras  him- 
self would  have  given  to  the  objections  brought  against 
his  theory,  but  expressing  no  opinion  of  his  own.  He  now 
persuades  Theodorua  to  advocate  the  cause  of  Protagoras, 
and  himself  undertakes  to  refute  it.  Protagoras  then 
maintains  that  what  appears  to  each  person  exists  to  him 
to  whom  it  appears.  Now,  all  men  think  themselves,  in 
Bome  respects,  wiser  than  others,  and  others  wiser  than 
themselves ;  so  that  all  admit  that  there  are  wisdom  and 
ignorance  among  themselves.  Now,  is  not  wisdom  true 
opinion,  and  ignorance  false  opinion?  If  so,  some  men 
form  false  opinions ;  and  yet  that  could  not  be  if  man  is 
the  measure  of  all  things.  Again,  according  to  his  doc- 
trine, the  same  thing  will  be  both  true  and  false ;  for  in- 
stance, Protagoras's  own  theory  will  be  true  to  himself, 
but  false  to  all  who  do  not  agree  with  him;  and  by  how 
many  more  they  are  to  ■whom  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
true  than  those  to  whom  it  does  so  appear,  by  so  much 
the  more  it  is  not  than  it  is ;  and  so,  in  admitting  that  the 
opinion  of  those  M'ho  differ  from  him  is  true,  he  admits 
that  his  own  opinion  is  false.  Moreover,  in  political  mat- 
'  Sec.  47-05. 
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ters  Protagoras  will  admit  that  things  honorable  andbaE 
just  and  unjust,  are  such  to  each  city  as  each  city  conaii 
era  them ;  but  he  will  allow  that  one  coiineelor  excels  ai 
other,  and  that  all  laws  are  not  equally  expedient,  thouj 
the  city  that  enaots  them  tliinks  thorn  so.' 

The  mention  of  pohtical  matters  leads  Socrates  to  iiileM 
rupt  the  course  of  the  argument,  and  to  coiitraat  the  lifv' 
of  a  politician  with  that  of  a  philosopher,  in  which  he  showB 
how  far  more  exalted  are  the  views  of  the  latter  than  of 
the  former.  The  digrcBsion,  however,  has  this  connection 
with  the  subject  in  hand,  that  it  exposes  the  utter  worth- 
lessneas  of  political  expediency,  which  depends  on  appear- 
ances only,  and  vindicates  the  aspirations  of  philoHophers, 
who  devote  themselves  to  the  contemplation  of  wisdom 
and  true  virtue.' 

To  return,  then,  to  the  original  subject.  Those  whff 
maintain  that  whatever  appears  to  each  person  exists  te 
him  to  whom  it  appears,  persist  that  what  a  city  enacts 
appearing  Just  to  itself  is  just  to  that  city  aa  long  as  it 
continues  in  force ;  but,  in  enacting  laws,  the  real  object 
is  to  make  them  as  advantageous  to  itself  as  possible  j  but 
what  is  advantageous  regards  also  the  future,  for  laws  are 
enacted  that  they  may  be  advantageons  for  the  future. 
But  if  man  is  the  measure  of  all  things,  he  must  also  con- 
tain within  himself  the  criterion  of  things  about  to  hap- 
pen ;  yet  it  will  be  admitted,  in  a  variety  of  instances  that- 
are  adduced,  that  a  person  who  is  skilled  is  better 
judge  of  the  future  than  one  who  is  unskilled :  and  Pn 
tagoraa  himself  can  judge  beforehand  better  than  any  pri- 
vate person  what  arguments  are  hkely  to  be  available  ii 
court  of  justice;  so  that  not  every  man,  but  tlie  wise  ni 
only,  is  the  true  measure  of  things.' 

Sec  66-75.  '  Sec.  76-87.  "  Sec.  87-81. 
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Thia  part  of  the  argnmcnt  being  bronght  to  a  close, 
Socrates  next  j)i'opose8  to  consider  tbe  essence  that  is  said 
to  consist  in  motion,  a  doctrine  which  the  followers  of 
Heraelitus  were  then  advocating  very  strenuously.  Now, 
there  are  two  species  of  motion,  removal  and  change  ;  the 
former  is  when  a  thing  passes  from  one  place  to  another, 
the  latter  a  change  of  quality,  as  when  a  thing  becomes 
black  from  white,  or  hard  from  soft ;  and  all  things  must 
uudergo  both  kinds  of  motion,  otherwise  the  same  tiling 
would  be  both  in  motion  and  at  rest  at  the  same  time, 
and  in  that  case  it  would  not  be  more  correct  to  say  that 
all  things  are  io  motion  than  that  they  are  at  rest.  Since, 
then,  every  thing  must  be  continually  undergoing  a  proc- 
ess of  change  at  the  same  time  tliat  it  is  in  motion,  there 
can  be  nothing  fixed  and  certain,  so  that  perception  can 
not  be  science,  for  as  all  things  are  in  motion,  perception 
itself,  whioh  results  fi'om  tbe  relation  between  the  object 
and  the  percipient,  mast  be  in  a  constant  state  of  motion 
and  change.' 

Theffitetua  now  resumes  the  argument,  and  though  it 
would  seem  that  Pvotagoras's  doctrine  had  been  already 
sufficiently  refuted,  yet  Socrates  resolves  to  ti-y  it  by  one 
more  test.  Each  sense  has  its  peculiar  perception,  and  such 
things  as  are  perceived  by  one  faculty  can  not  be  per- 
ceived by  another ;  for  instance,  what  is  perceived  by  hear- 
ing can  not  be  perceived  by  sight,  and  what  is  perceived 
by  sight  can  not  be  perceived  by  hearing;  yet  we  can 
form  a  notion  of  them  both  together,  and  observe  what 
properties  they  have  in  common,  and  how  they  differ ;  this, 
however,  is  not  done  by  the  senses,  but  by  the  soul  itself ; 
for  children,  as  soon  aa  they  are  born,  are  able  to  perceive 
by  the  bodily  organs,  but  only  arrive,  with  much  labor  and 
'  Sec.  91-100. 
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difficulty,  at  the  power  of  comparing  things  with  each  oth-fl 
er,  aod  so  obtain  a  knowledge  of  them,  whence,  again,  it 
follows  that  perception  and  science  are  not  the  same.' 

The  first  definition  of  science  attempted  by  TheECtetna 
being  thus  overthrown,  Socrates  again  asks  him  what  soi- 
eDce  is.     To  which  he  answers  that  it  appears  to  be  truB  1 
judgment.     Socrates,  however,  thinks  proper  first  to  in^  J 
quire  whether  there  Is  such  a  thing  as  false  judgment; 
People,  he  says,  must  either  know  or  not  know  things 
about  which  they  form  judgments.    Now,  false  judgmentB 
are  formed  when  a  person  thinks  that  things  which  he 
does  not  know  are  cei'tain  other  things  that  he  does  not  I 
know ;  or  when  be  thinks  that  things  which  he  does  ktiovl 
are  other  things  that  he  does  know ;  or  that  things  whiidt  M 
he  does  not  know  are  things  that  he  does  know.     Bat  f 
none  of  these  things  can  happen;  therefore  it  ia  not  posuo'  I 
ble  to  form  false  judgments.     Again,  if  existence  is  pntj 
for  knowledge,  a  similar  train  of  reasoning  leads  to  the  I 
same  conclusion.    A  third  method  of  forming  false  judg-  | 
menta  may  be  when  any  one  says  that  any  real  object  i». J 
another  real  object,  changing  one  for  the  other  in  his] 
thoughts.     But,  in  that  case,  he  must  think  of  both  ol  ■ 
them,  or  one  only.     If  the  former,  he  would  contradict 
himself;  if  the  latter,  he  can  not  judge  that  the  one  is  the 
other,  for  he  thinks  of  one  only ;  so  that  neither  in  this 
way  can  false  judgment  be  formed.     There  still  remains 
another  mode  in  which  false  judgments  may  be  formed. 
Suppose  that  we  have  in  our  sonis  a  waxen  tablet,  of  va- 
rious qualities  in  different  persons ;  on  this  tablet  are  i 
pressed  the  images  of  our  perceptions  and  thoughts,  a: 
whatever  is  so  impressed  we  remember  and  know  so  long, 
as  the  image  remains.     But,  by  examining  every  poasil^ 
'Sec.  101-107. 
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mode  by  which  perception  in  the  senseB  and  impreesions 
in  the  mind  can  be  varied  and  interchanged,  it  will  be 
found  that  falae  judgment  takes  place  where  either  the 
perception  or  the  impression  is  imperfect  and  indistinct.' 

Socrates,  however,  is  not  satisfied  with  this  conclusion, 
that  false  judgment  proceeds  from  the  conjunction  of  per- 
ception with  thought,  and  shows  that  the  mind  alone  by 
itself  may  err ;  for  instance,  a  man  may  think  that  seven 
and  five  make  eleven,  though  he  knows  they  make  twelve; 
so  that  there  must  be  either  no  false  judgment  at  all,  or 
it  is  possible  for  a  person  not  to  know  what  he  knows. 
TheaatetuB  is  unable  to  choose  between  these  alternatives. 
Socrates,  therefore,  proposes  to  abandon  their  present 
course  of  argument,  and  at  once  to  inquire  what  it  is  to 
know.  Some  people  aay  it  is  to  have  science ;  Socrates 
prefers  saying  it  ia  to  possess  science ;  for  having  differs 
from  possessing,  in  that  what  we  have  we  use,  but  what 
we  possess  we  use,  or  not,  as  we  pleai^e.  Suppose  the  soul, 
then,  to  be  a  kind  of  aviary,  containing  all  sorts  of  bii-ds, 
and  let  the  birds  stand  for  sciences.  Now,  all  the  sciences 
that  are  shut  up  in  tbia  aviary  a  man  may  be  said  to  pos-  , 
sess ;  but  when  he  has  occasion  to  use  any  particular  sci- 
ence, he  may  by  mistake  take  one  instead  of  another. 
Thus,  wlien  he  thinks  that  eleven  is  twelve,  he  takes  the 
science  of  eleven  instead  of  that  of  twelve,  and  so  judges 
falsely;  but  when  he  takes  that  which  he  endeavors  to 
take,  he  jadges  truly.  Still,  another  even  worse  inconven- 
ience appears  to  Socrates  to  follow  fi'om  this ;  for  it  ia  ab-  , 
surd  to  suppose  that  a  person  who  has  the  science  of  any 
thing  should,  at  the  same  time,  be  ignorant  of  that  thing; 
and  if  that  can  be,  nothing  hinders  but  that  ignorance  I 
when  present  should  make  us  know  something.  So  that)  I 
■  Soc.  108-125, 
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after  .ill,  they  have  only  come  roiiiiii  agaiu  to  the  pointl 
from  whence  they  started,  and  Lave  still  to  inquire  what 
science  ia.  Thesetetus  persists  in  answering  that  it  is  true 
judgment.  But  Socratea  shows  that  this  can  not  be  the 
case ;  for  that  judges,  who  listen  to  the  arguments  of  law- 
yers, form  true  judgtaenta  without  Buicnce,  whence  it  foiU  I 
lows  that  true  judgment  and  science  ai'e  not  the  same.'        1 

Thesetetus,  pressed  by  this  objection,  attempts  a  third 
definition  of  science,  and  says  it  is  true  judgment  in  con- 
jnuction  with  reason.  Eat,  then,  observes  Socrates,  how 
are  we  to  distingnish  the  things  that  can  bo  known  from 
those  that  can  not  ?  for  instance,  elements  can  not  be  de- 
fined, but  things  composed  of  them  can  be  defined ;  again, 
elements  can  be  perceived  but  not  known ;  for  he  who 
can  not  give  an  explanation  of  a  thing  can  not  know  it ; 
bat  things  compounded  of  them,  because  they  can  be  de- 
fined, can  also  be  known,  Thesetetus  agrees  to  this;  but 
Socrates  is  not  satisfied  with  the  statement  that  the  ele- 
ments are  unknown,  but  the  nature  of  things,  compounded 
of  them,  known.  He  illustrates  his  objection  by  an  ex- 
amination of  the  component  pails  of  a  syllable,  and  eliowa 
that,  if  a  whole  is  known,  its  parts  must  also  be  known. 
If,  then,  letters  are  the  elements  of  a  syllable,  being  also 
the  parts  of  it,  they  must  also  be  known  as  well  as  the 
syllable." 

But,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  accuracy  of  Theietetus's 
last  definition  of  science,  it  is  necessary  to  detei'niine  the 
meaning  of  the  word  logos.  First  of  all,  then,  it  may 
mean  the  expressing  one's  thoughts  by  means  of  words} 
but  in  that  case  there  will  be  no  difference  between  1 
judgment  and  science.  Secondly,  it  may  mean  the  be 
able  to  describe  a  thing  by  its  elements  ^   but  this 


'  Sec  126-138. 
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been  already  answered  in  considering  the  elements  of  syl- 
lables. Lastly,  it  may  mean  definition ;  but  it  is  absurd 
to  say  that  science  is  true  judgment  joined  to  definition, 
for  definition  can  only  be  of  that  which  a  person  already 
knows ;  so  that  this  would  be  to  say  that  science  is  true 
judgment  joined  to  science.* 

At  this  point  the  argument  is  broken  off,  without  hav- 
ing been  brought  to  any  satisfactoiy  conclusion.  But 
Socrates  requests  that  they  may  meet  again  the  following 
day  and  continue  the  discussion. 

'  Sec.  149-167. 
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Em:.  Akb  you  jnst  now,  Terpsion,  or  long  since  coiaft| 
from  the  country? 

Ter.  A  considerable  time  since,  and  I  have  been  eeek- 
ing  for  you  in  the  fornm,  and  wondered  that  I  could  not 
find  you. 

Euc.  I  was  not  in  the  city* 

Ter.  Where  then? 

E\to.  As  I  was  going  down  to  the  port,  I  met  wii 
Theretetus,  who   was  being  carried  from  the  camp 
Corinth  to  Athens. 

3V.  Alive  or  dead  ? 

Euc.  Alive,  though  scarcely  so ;  for  he  is  in  a  bad  state 
from  several  wounds,  though  he  suffetB  more  from  the 
disease  that  is  prevalent  in  the  army. 

Ter.  Is  it  dysentery? 

Muc.  Yes. 

Ter.  What  a  man  you  speak  of  as  being  in  danger  1 

Euc.  An  honorable  and  good  man,  Terpsion ;  and  I 
just  now  heard  some  persons  highly  extolling  his  conduct 
in  the  battle. 

Ter.  Nor  is  that  surprising ;  but  it  would  be  much 
more  wonderful  if  he  had  not  behaved  so.  But  why  did 
he  not  stop  here  nt  Megara  ? 

Euc.  He  was  hastening  home ;   although  I  beggpd  and 
advised  him,  yet  he  would  not.     And  after  I  had  attended'  ] 
him  on  his  journey,  on  my  return  hither  I  recollected,  Kt^ 
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was  filled  with  admiration  of  Socrates,  who  often  spoke 
prophetically  about  other  things,  and  especially  aboat  him. 
2.  For,  if  I  remember  rightly,  a  little  before  his  death  he 
met  with  TbeEetetus,  who  was  then  a  yonth,  and  being  in 
company  and  discoursing  with  him,  he  very  much  admired 
his  natural  diBpositioo.  And  when  I  went  to  Athens  he 
related  to  me  the  conversation  he  had  had  with  him, 
which  was  very  well  worth  hearing ;  and  he  said  that  he 
must  necessarily  diEtingatsh  himself,  if  he  lived  to  a  ma- 
ture  age. 

Ter.  And  ho  spoke  truly,  as  it  seems.  But  what  was 
the  conversatioQ ?    Ave  you  able  to  relate  it? 

Euc.  No,  by  Jupiter  I  not  by  heart ;  but  as  soon  as  I 
returned  home  I  made  notes  of  it,  and  afterward,  at  my 
leisure,  calling  it  to  mind,  I  wrote  it  down,  and  as  often  as 
I  came  to  Athens,  I  asked  Socrates  to  repeat  what  I  did 
not  remember,  and  on  my  return  hither,  coiTected  it;  so 
that  I  have  nearly  the  whole  conversation  written  out. 

3.  Ter.  True :  I  have  beard  you  say  so  before ;  and 
though  I  always  meant  to  beg  you  to  show  it  me,  I  have 
hitherto  delayed  doing  so.  But  what  should  hinder  na 
from  now  goiug  througb  it?  For  I  am  in  great  need  of 
rest,  having  just  come  from  the  country. 

Euc.  I,  too,  accompanied  Thejetetua  as  far  as  Ei'inion, 
so  that  I  should  not  be  at  all  sorry  to  rest  myself.  Let  ub 
go,  then,  and,  while  we  rest,  the  boy  sh.iU  read  to  us. 

Ter.  Tou  say  well. 

Euc.  This,  then,  is  the  book,  Terpsion.  But  I  wrote 
tbe  conversation  thns;  not  as  if  Socrates  related  it  to  me, 
as  he  did,  but  as  if  be  were  conversing  with  the  persons 
with  whom  he  said  he  did  converse.  But  these,  he  said, 
were  Theodorus  the  geometrician,  and  Theffitetus.  4.  In 
order,  then,  that  phrases  interposed  in  the  discourse  might 
not  give  us  trouble  in  the  writing,  when  Socrates  spoke  of 
himself,  as  "  I  said,"  or  "  Thereupon  I  replied,"  and  again, 
when  he  spoke  of  the  pei'son  who  gave  the  answer,  "He 
assented,"  or  "  He  denied,"  for  this  reason  I  have  intro- 
duced Socrates  himself  as  conversing  with  them,  and  have 
done  away  with  all  such  expressions. 

Ter.  And  that  is  not  at  all  improper,  Euclides. 

Euc.  Here,  then,  boy,  take  the  book  and  read. 
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Soar.  If  I  took  more  interest  in  the  people  at  Gyrene, 
TheodoruB,  I  should  inquire  of  you  what  is  going  on 
there,  and  of  the  people — whether  there  are  any  young  men 
there  who  devote  their  attention  to  geometiy,  or  any  other 
liberal  study.  But  now — for  I  love  them  less  than  these 
— I  am  more  anxious  to  know  who  of  our  young  men 
promise  to  become  eminent.  For  I  myself  examine  into 
this  so  far  as  I  am  able,  and  inquire  of  others  with  whom 
I  see  the  young  men  willingly  associating.  But  no  small 
number  attach  themselves  to  you,  and  justly;  for  you  da- 
serve  it,  both  in  other  respects  and  on  account  of  your 
geometry.  If,  therefore,  you  have  met  with  any  one  worth 
mentioning,!  should  be  glad  to  be  informed  of  it. 

6.  Theo.  And,  indeed,  Socrates,  it  is  very  well  worth 
while  both  for  me  to  tell  and  you  to  hear  what  a  youth 
I  have  mot  with  among  your  fellow -citizens.  And  if  he 
were  beautiful,  I  should  be  very  much  afraid  to  mention 
him,  lest  I  should  appear  to  any  one  to  be  enamored  with 
him ;  but  now— and  don't  be  angry  with  me — be  is  not 
handsome,  for  he  resembles  you  in  the  flatness  of  his  nose 
and  the  prominence  of  his  eyes ;  but  he  has  these  in  a  less 
degree  than  you.  You  see,  I  speak  without  reserve.  Be 
assured,  then,  that  of  all  I  ever  met  with — and  I  have  been 
in  company  with  very  many — I  never  yet  knew  one  of 
such  an  admirable  disposition.  For  a  man  to  be  apt  to 
learn,  as  it  is  at  all  times  difficult,  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
markably mild,  and,  added  to  this,  brave  beyond  compare, 
I,  for  my  part,  thought  could  never  happen,  nor  do  I  see 
any  who  are  so.  But  those  who  are  acute,  as  this  one, 
eagacioua,  and  of  a  good  memory,  are,  for  the  most  part, 
easily  roused  to  anger,  and  aro  hurried  violently  along  like 
ships  without  ballast,  and  are  naturally  rather  furious  than 
brave ;  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  are  more  sedate  com- 
monly set  about  their  studies  more  sluggishly,  and  are 
forgetful.  6.  But  he  so  cahnly,  steadily,  and  effectually 
applies  himself  to  his  studies  and  investigations,  with  so 
much  gentleness,  like  oil  flowing  noiselessly,  that  one  wour 
dere  how  one  at  his  age  oaa  manage  to  do  this. 

Socr.  You  bring  good  news.  But  whose  son  is  he  of 
our  citizens?  . 

Theo.  I  have  heard  the  name,  but  do  not  remember  in 
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are  now  ap-  ^^H 


However,  he  is  the  middle  one  of  those  who  are 
proacbiog.  For  both  he  and  these,  who  are  some  of  his 
compaoioas,  were  just  now  anointing  themselves  in  the 
oater  course ;  and  now  they  a]>pear  to  me  to  be  coming 
here,  after  having  aoouitcd  themselveH.  Observe,  how- 
ever, if  you  know  hira. 

Soar.  I  do  know  him.  He  is  the  son  of  Euphonins  of 
Sunium,  who,  my  friend,  was  just  such  a  man  as  you  de- 
scribe the  son  to  be,  and  who  was  otherwise  a  person  of 
consideration,  and,  besides,  left  behind  him  a  very  large 
fortune. 

V,  Theo.  Theietetus  is  his  name,  Socrates,  But  I  think 
his  guardians  have  squandered  his  fortune.  However, 
notwithstanding  this,  he  is  wondei'fuUy  liberal  with  Mb 
money,  Socrates. 

Socr.  You  describe  a  noble  man.  Bid  him  come  her^ 
and  sit  down  by  us, 

Theo.  I  will.    TheEetetus,  come  hither  to  Socrates. 

Socr.  By  all  meana  come,  Theaeletiis,  that  I  may  look  at 
myself,  and  see  what  sort  of  a  face  I  have.  For  Theo- 
dorns  says  I  am  like  yon.  But  if  we  had  each  of  us  a 
lyre,  and  he  should  say  that  they  were  modulated  alike, 
should  we  believe  him  at  once,  or  consider  first  whether 
he  fipoaks  as  a  musician  ? 

TliecB.  We  should  consider  that  first. 

Socr.  Should  we  not,  then,  on  finding  that  he  was  so, 
believe  him ;  but,  if  he  were  ignorant  of  music,  disbelieve 
him? 

Them.  Tmo. 

Socr,  Now,  then,  I  think,  if  we  care  at  all  about  the  re- 
semblance of  our  faces,  we  should  consider  whether  he 
speaks  as  a  painter,  or  not. 

The^.  It  appears  so  to  me. 

Socr.  Is  TheodoruB  a  painter,  then  ? 

Them.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

-Socr.  And  is  he  not  a  geometrician  either  ? 

Thece.  Most  assuredly  he  is,  Socrates, 

8.  Soar,  Is  he  also  an  nsti'onomer,  a  rcasoner,  and  H 
munician,  and  acquainted  with  all  such  things  as  are  req- 
uisite for  a  good  education  ? 

77ie€B,  He  appears  so  to  me. 
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each  other  ift)^| 

Iff  it,  it  is  not  ^^ 


Soer.  If,  then,  ho  saya  that 
Bomo  part  of  our  body,  praising  or  blaming  it,  it 
very  well  worth  while  to  pay  any  attention  to  him. 

Them.  Perhaps  not. 

Socr.  But  what  if  he  should  praise  the  soul  of  either  of 
ns  for  virtue  or  wisdom?  would  it  not  be  worth  while  for 
the  one  who  heard  him  to  take  pains  to  examine  bim  thnt 
was  praised,  and  for  the  latter  to  discover  himself  will- 
ingly? 

Tliem.  Certainly,  Socrates. 

Soa:  It  is  time,  then,  my  dear  Thesetetus,  for  you  to  dis- 
cover yourself,  and  for  me  to  esainuie  you ;  for  be  assured 
that  Theodorus,  though  he  has  ere  now  praised  many,  both 
Strangers  and  citizens,  to  me,  has  never  praised  any  one  so 
much  as  he  praised  you  just  now. 

Them.  May  it  be  well,  Socrates;  but  beware  that  he 
did  not  speak  in  jest. 

Socr.  That  is  not  Theodorus's  habit.  But  do  not  re- 
tract what  you  have  granted,  under  the  pretense  that  he 
spoke  in  jest,  lest  he  should  be  compelled  to  bear  witness. 
For  no  one,  assui'edly,  will  accnse  him  of  giving  faiso  evi- 
dence.    Therefore,  adhere  firmly  to  your  agreement. 

Them.  It  is  proper  to  do  so,  Lf  you  think  fit. 

9.  Soa:  Tell  me,  then :  Do  you  learn  geometry  from 
Theodorus  ? 

The^.  I  do. 

Socr.  And  likewise  astronomy,  and  harmony,  and 

Th6te.  I  endeavor  to  do  ao. 

Socr.  I,  too,  my  boy,  endeavor  to  loarn  both  from  him 
and  from  others  who,  I  think,  understand  any  thing  of 
these  matters.  However,  though  I  am  tolerably  well  in- 
formed in  other  subjects,  yet  I  am  in  doubt  about  a  trifle 
which  I  wish  to  consider  with  you,  and  these  here  present. 
Tell  me,  then,  is  not  to  learn  to  become  wiser  in  that  which 
one  learns  ? 

Them.  How  otherwise  ? 

Socr.  And  by  wisdom,  I  think,  the  wise  are  wise. 

Them.  Yes. 

Socr.  But  does  this  differ  at  all  from  science  ? 

TheoB.  What? 
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Socr.  Wisdom.     Are  not  men 
they  have  a  scientific  knowledge ' 
The(E.  HowDOt? 
Socr.  Then  aie  wisdom  and  science  the  same ? 
T/ie<s.  Yen. 

10.  Socr.  This,  then,  is  the  thing  that  I  doubt  about, 
and  I  am  not  able  to  determine  satisfactorily  by  myself 
what  science  is.  Can  we,  then,  explain  it?  What  do  yoa 
say?  Which  of  ua  shall  speak  first?  But  he  that  mis- 
talies,  and  as  ofteu  as  any  one  mistalies,  shall  sit  as  an  ass, 
as  the  boys  say  when  they  play  at  ball;  but  whoever  shall 
gel  the  better  without  making  a  mistake  shall  be  our 
king,  and  shall  order  any  question  he  pleases  to  be  an- 
swered. Why  are  you  silent  ?  Am  I  ludo  at  all,  Theo- 
doi'us,  from  my  love  of  talking,  and  in  my  anxiety  to 
bring  about  a  conversation  among  us,  and  of  making  ns 
all  f  I'ienda,  and  sociable  with  one  another  ? 

ITieo.  Such  a  thing,  Socrates,  can  not  by  any  means  be 
rude ;  but  bid  one  of  these  young  men  answer  you.  For 
I  am  unaccustomed  to  this  kind  of  conversation,  and  I  am 
not  of  an  age  to  accustom  myself  to  it ;  whereas,  it  is  suit- 
able to  them,  and  they  will  benefit  by  it  much  more;  for, in 
trnth,  youth  can  derive  benefit  from  every  thing.  As  you 
began,  therefore,  do  not  let  Themtetus  off,  but  question  him. 

11.  Soer.  You  hear,  Theatetus,  what  Theodorus  says, 
whom,  I  think,  you  will  neither  be  willing  to  disobey,  not 
is  it  right  for  a  young  man  not  to  snbmit  to  a  wise  man 
when  he  commands  him  in  matters  of  this  kind.  Tell  me, 
therefore,  frankly  and  ingenuously,  what  does  science  ap- 
pear to  you  to  be? 

27iece.  I  must,  then,  Socrates,  since  you  bid  me.  And. 
if  I  make  any  mistake,  you  will  assuredly  correct  me. 

Socr.  Certainly,  if  we  are  able, 

TAe(s.  It  appears  to  nie,  tlien,  that  sciences  are  such 
things  as  one  may  learn  from  Theodorus — geometry,  and 
the  others  which  you  just  now  enumerated ;  and,  again, 
the  shoe-maker's  art,  and  those  of  other  artisans,  all  and 
each  of  these  are  nothing  else  than  science. 

Socr.  Nobly  and  munificently,  my  friend ;  when  asked 
for  one  thing,  yon  give  many  and  various  things,  instead 
of  the  single  one. 
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tbem  in  length,  btit  with  the  planes  which  they 
And  tbe  oaee  is  the  same  with  solids. 

15.  ikKT.  Excellently  done,  my  boys ;  so  that  Theodo- 
ras appeui-B  to  me  not  liable  to  the  charge  of  having  givea 
fake  lestniiony. 

Thece.  However,  Soci'ates,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  answer 
your  question  about  science  as  I  did  that  about  length  and 
power,  tnongh  you  appear  to  me  to  seek  something  of  the 
«ame  kind;  so  that  Theodorus  again  appeal's  to  be  a  false 
witness. 

Socr.  How  80  ?  If,  praising  you  for  running,  he  should 
say  that  be  never  met  with  any  yonth  who  ran  so  swift, 
and  afterward  you  should  be  defeated  in  running  by  a  man 
who  is  full-grown  and  very  swift,  do  you  think  he  would 
Have  praised  yon  with  less  truth  ? 

ThecB.  I  do  not. 

Socr.  But  with  respect  to  science,  as  I  just  now  spoke 
of  it,  do  yon  think  it  is  a  trifling  matter  to  find  out  what 
it  is, and  not  in  every  way  difficult? 

Them.  By  Jupiter  1  I  think  it  difficult  in  the  extreme. 

16.  Socr.  Have  confidence,  iben,  in  yourself,  and  think 
that  Theodorus  spoke  to  the  purpose,  and  endeavor,  by  all 
possible  means,  to  comprehend  the  notion  both  of  other 
things,  and  also  of  science,  what  it  is. 

TheoB.  So  far  as  endeavor  goes,  Socrates,  it  shall  ba 
found  out. 

Socr.  Come,  then,  for  yon  began  very  well  just  nowj:.' 
endeavor,  in  imitation  of  your  answer  about  powers,  aB.f 
you  comprised  those,  which  are  many,  under  one  general)] 
idea,  so  likewise  to  designate  many  sciences  by  one  no- 
tion. 

The<!B.  Be  assured,  Socrates,  I  have  often  attempted  to 
examine  this,  on  hearing  the  questions  that  ai'e  propounded 
by  you ;  but  I  can  neither  persuade  myself  tliat  I  can  aay 
any  thing  satisfactory,  nor  can  I  hear  any  one  else  answer- 
ing in  the  manner  you  require,  though  still  I  do  not  dfr- 
flist  from  the  attempt. 

17.  Socr.  You  are  in  labor,  my  dear  TheietetuB,  not  be- 
cause you  are  empty,  but  pregnant. 

J'Aete.  I  know  not,  Socrates ;  however,  I  tell  you  bow 
the  case  stands  with  me. 
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TTtetB.  It  BeeniB  so. 

Socr.  In  the  next  place,  when  he  might  have  answered 
plainly  and  hriefly,  he  goes  ronnd  an  endless  way :  as,  foi" 
instance,  to  the  qaestion  about  clay,  it  is  a  plain  and  simple 
answer  to  give,  that  clay  ia  earth  mixed  with  moisture, 
without  mentioning  what  use  is  made  of  it. 

T/iete.  It  appears  easy  now,  in  this  way,  Socrates ;  for 
you  appear  to  ask  just  such  a  question  as  lately  occurred 
to  me  when  we  were  conversing  together,  I  and  your  name- 
sake here,  Socrates. 

Socr.  What  was  that,  Theietetus  ?  I 

14.  ThecB.  Theodoras  here  was  describing  to  us  soma-  ' 
thing  about  powei-s,  with  respect  to  magnitudes  of  three 
and  five  feet,  showing  that  they  are  not  commensurate  in 
length  to  a  magnitude  of  one  foot,  and  thus  proceeding 
through  every  number  as  far  as  to  a  magnitude  of  sev- 
enteen foet;  at  this  he  stopped.  Since,  then,  powers  ap- 
peared to  be  infinite  in  multitude,  something  of  the  follow- 
ing kind  occurred  to  us,  to  endeavor  to  comprehend  them 
in  one  name,  by  which  we  might  denominate  all  these  pow- 
ers. 

Socr.  And  did  you  discover  any  thing  of  the  kind  ? 

Thetx.  I  think  we  did.     But  do  yon  also  consider. 

Socr,  Say  on. 

Theix.  We  divided  all  number  into  two  classes ;  then  1 
comparing  that  in  which  the  factors'  are  the  same  to  ».  | 
square  figure,  we  called  it  squai'e  and  equilateral. 

Socr.  Very  well. 

ThecE.  But  the  intermediate  numbers,  such  as  three  and  1 
five,  and  every  one  in  which  the  factors  are  not  the  sam^  I 
bnt  a  greater  number  la  multiplied  by  a  less,  or  a  less  by  i  I 
greater,  so  that  a  greater  and  a  lesser  side  always  inclose  J 
them,  we  compared  to  an  ohlong  figure,  and  called  them  \ 
oblong  numbers. 

Socr.  Admirable.     But  what  nest? 

TIievB.  Such  lines  as  square  an  equilateral  and  plane 
number  we  defined  to  be  length ;  and  such  as  square  an 
ohlong  number,  powers,  as  not  being  commensurate  with 

'  The  lileral  translation,  inatead  of  "in  which  the  factors  are  the  samtt," 
in  "which  h,  able  to  become  equally  equal;"  bj  nhlch  is  mennl  i 
ber  iniilti[ilied  by  itself, 
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teot  to  distinguish  what  kind  of  woman  ought  to  b* 
to  what  kind  of  man,  ia  order  to  produce  the  finest  chit  ^ 
dren?  ' 

ThetB.  I  did  not  altogether  know  that. 

19,  Soar,  Be  assured,  then,  tliat  they  pride  themselves 
more  in  this  than  in  catting  the  navel-string.  For,  con- 
sider ;  do  you  think  it  belongs  to  the  same,  or  a  different 
art,  to  cultivate  and  gather  in  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and, 
again,  to  know  In  what  soil  what  plant  or  seed  ought  to 
be  sown? 

Thece.  No,  but  to  the  same  art. 

Socr.  But  with  respect  to  woraeu,  my  friend,  do  yon 
tliink  that  there  is  one  art  of  that  kind,'  and  another  of 
gathering  in  the  fi-uit? 

Tke<B.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  so. 

Socr.  It  is  not.  But,  by  reason  of  the  illegitimate  an4 
ill-aBBorted  unions  of  men  and  women,  to  which  the  namd 
of  pandering  has  been  given,  midwives,  out  of  regard  to 
their  own  dignity,  avoid  match-making  also,  feaiing  lest 
by  this  they  shonld  incur  the  other  imputation,  since  it 
doubtless  belongs  to  real  midwives  only  to  make  mar- 
riages properly.  ' 

Thece.  It  appears  so.  I 

Socr,  Such,  then,  is  the  office  of  midwivea,  but  leaa  ii»r 
portant  than  my  task.  For  it  does  not  happen  to  women, 
Bometiraes  to  bring  forth  images,  and  sometimes  realities, 
which  can  not  be  easily  discriminated ;  for,  if  it  did  hap- 
pen, it  would  be  the  greatest  and  noblest  work  for  mid- 
wivea to  distinguish  that  which  is  true  and  that  which  is 
not;  do  you  not  think  so? 

Them.  I  do. 

20.  Socr,  But  in  my  art  of  midwifery  all  other  things 
are  the  same  as  in  theirs ;  but  it  differs  in  this,  that  it  de- 
livers men,  and  not  women,  and  that  it  attends  to  their 
souls'  bringing-forth,  and  not  their  bodies'.  But  the  most 
important  thing  in  my  art  is,  that  it  is  able  to  teat  in  ev- 
ery possible  way  whether  the  mind  of  a  young  man  is 
bringing  forth  an  image  and  a  cheat,  or  what  is  genuine 
and  true,  for  the  case  is  the  same  with  me  as  with  niid- 
wivcs ;  I  am  barren  of  wisdom ;  and  as  to  what  many  have 

'  Tiist  is,  of  choosing  Ihe  BoiL 
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reproached  roe  with,  that  I  quoBtion  others,  but  give  i 
answer  myself  on  aoy  subject,  because  I  have  no  wisdom, 
they  reproach  me  truly.  But  the  cause  of  this  is  as  fol- 
lows :  the  deity  compels  me  to  act  the  part  of  a  midwife, 
hut  forbids  me  to  bring  forth  myself.  I  am  not,  there- 
fore, myself  at  all  wise,  and  I  have  no  such  discovery  as  is 
the  oEFapring  of  my  own  mind ;  but  those  who  associate 
with  me  at  first  appear,  some  of  them,  exceedingly  igno- 
rant; but  all,  as  our  intimacy  con  tiimea,  to  whom  the  deity 
grants  that  privilege,  make  a  wonderful  proficiency,  as  is 
evident  both  to  themselves  and  others ;  and  this  is  clear, 
that  they  make  this  proficiency  without  ever  learning  any 
thing  fi'om  me,  but  from  their  own  resources  finding  and 
becoming  possessed  of  many  beautiful  things.  Of  the 
midwife's  office,  however,  the  deity  and  I  are  the  cause. 
31.  But  it  is  evident  from  this :  many,  from  not  knowing 
this,  and  deeming  themselves  to  be  the  cause,  but  despis- 
ing me,  either  of  themselvea  or  through  the  persuasion  of 
others,  have  left  me  sooner  than  was  pro])er,  and,  after 
they  have  left  me,  have  miscarried  for  the  future,  in  cou- 
seqnence  of  their  depraved  asBOciations ;  and  badly  nur- 
turing what  they  have  been  delivered  of  through  me,  they 
have  destroyed  it :  setting  a  higher  value  on  cheats  and  im- 
ages than  on  that  which  is  true,  they  have  at  last  appeared 
to  be  ignorant,  both  to  themselves  and  others.  One  of 
these  was  Aristides,  sou  of  Lysimachus,  and  many  others, 
with  some  of  whom,  when  they  again  come  to  me,  beg- 
ging to  renew  their  interconrse  with  me,  and  doing  every 
thing  in  their  power  to  obtain  it,  the  demon  that  attends 
me  prevents  me  from  associating,  but  with  others  it  allows 
me,  and  these,  again,  make  considerable  proficiency.  And 
they  that  associate  with  me  are,  in  this  respect,  affected 
in  the  same  way  as  women  who  bring  forth ;  tliey  suffer 
pangs,  and  are  tilled  with  anxieties,  to  a  far  greater  degree 
than  the  women  are.  But  their  pangs  my  art  is  able  both 
to  excite  and  appease.  And  these  are  afEected  in  this  way. 
22.  But  sometimes,  Theffltetus,  there  are  some  who  do 
not  appear  to  me  to  be  at  all  pregnant,  and  I,  knowing  that 
they  do  not  need  my  assistance,  very  kindly  sue  others 
for  them,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  deity,  conjecture  well 
enough  from  associating  with  whom  they  will  derive 
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efit  Of  these  I  have  handed  many  over  to  Prodieus,  and 
many  to  other  wise  and  divine  men.  I  have  dwell  lung 
on  this,  my  excellent  friend,  for  this  reason,  because  I  sua* 
pect,  as  you  also  think  yourself,  that  you  are  in  pain  from 
being  pregnant  with  something  inwardly.  Deal  with  me^ 
then,  as  son  of  a  midwife,  and  as  myself  skilled  in  raid- 
wifej'y,  and  endeavor  to  answer  the  questions  I  put  to  yoa 
to  the  best  of  your  ability.  And  if,  on  examining  any 
thing  that  you  Bay,  I  shall  consider  it  to  be  an  image,  and 
not  true,  and  should  thereupon  remove  it  and  thi-ow  it 
away,  do  not  be  angry  with  me,  like  women  who  are  de- 
livered for  th?  first  time  are  for  their  children ;  for  many, 
my  admirable  friend,  have  ere  this  been  so  affected  to- 
ward me  as  to  be  actually  ready  to  bite  me,  when  I  take 
away  any  trifle  from  them ;  and  they  do  not  think  that  I 
do  this  with  a  good  design,  in  that  they  are  very  far  from 
knowing  that  no  deity  designs  ill  to  men,  and  that  neither 
do  I  do  any  thing  of  this  kind  through  ill-will,  bat  because 
it  is  by  no  means  allowable  for  me  to  give  way  to  falao- 
liood  and  coLiceai  the  truth.  23.  Again,  therefore,  from 
the  beginning,  Theffitetus,  endeavor  to  tell  me  what  sci- 
ence is;  but  never  say  that  you  are  unable  to  do  so;  fof 
if  God  wills,  and  you  strive  manfully,  you  will  be  able, 

Them.  Indeed,  Socrates,  when  you  are  thus  urgent,  it 
would  be  disgraceful  for  one  not  to  endeavor  to  the  ut- 
most of  one's  power  to  say  what  one  is  able.  He,  then, 
that  knows  any  thing  appears  to  me  to  perceive  what  he 
knows,  and,  as  it  now  seems,  science  is  nothing  else  than 
perception. 

8ocr.  Well  and  nobly  said,  my  boy ;  for  it  is  right  thus 
to  declare  one's  opinion.  But  come,  let  us  consider  thi». 
together,  whether  it  is  solid  or  empty.  Science,  you  sayj. 
is  perception? 

Theae.  Yes. 

Soar.  Yon  appear,  indeed,  to  have  given  no  mean  defini-" 
tion  of  science,  but  that  which  Protagoras  has  given ;  but 
he  said  the  same  thing  in  a  different  manner.  For  he 
says  that  man  is  the  measure  of  all  things — of  the  exist- 
ence of  those  tJiat  exist,  and  of  the  non-existence  of  those 
that  do  not  exist.     You  have  doubtless  read  this  i 

Tfiete.  I  have  read  it,  and  that  often. 
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24.  Socr.  Does  he  not  say  pvetty  much  that  such  as 
every  tiling  appears  to  me  such  it  is  to  mc,  aud  as  it  ap- 
pears to  you  such  it  is  to  yon,  but  you_and  I  are  men  ?       -■ 

Tkece.  He  does,  indeed,  say  so.  ] 

Socr.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  a  wise  man  does  not 
trifle ;  let  ns,  therefore,  follow  him.  Does  it  not  some- 
times happen  that  when  the  same  wind  blows,  one  of  us 
is  cold,  and  another  not ;  and  one  slightly,  but  another  ex- 
ceedingly ? 

Them.  Assuredly. 

Socr.  Whether,  then,  shall  we  say  that  the  wind  at  that 
time  is  in  itself  cold,  or  not  cold  ?  or  shall  we  believe  Pro- 
tagoras, that  it  is  cold  to  bim  that  iu  cold,  but  not  to  him 
that  is  not  ? 

Thece.  It  seems  so. 

Socr.  Does  it  not,  then,  appear  ao  to  both  of  tliem  ? 

Them.  Yes. 

Socr.  But  to  appear  is  the  same  as  to  be  perceived  ? 

T/iBie.  It  is. 

Socr.  Appearance,  then,  and  perception  ai  e  the  same  Jdi' 
things  hot,  and  every  thing  of  that  kind ;  for  such  as  ev- 
ery one  perceives  things  to  be,  sucb,  also,  thoy  seem  to  be 
to  every  one. 

Them.  It  seems  so. 

Soer.  Perception,  therefore,  has  always  reference  to 
that  which  really  is,  and  is  free  from  falsehood,  as  being 
science. 

Thets.  It  appears  so. 

25.  Socr.  By  the  Graces,  thou  1  was  not  Protagoras  a 
very  wise  man ;  and  did  he  express  himself  thus  enigmat- 
ically to  us,  the  general  rabble,  but  spake  the  truth  to  liis 
disciples  in  secret? 

Them.  What  mean  you  by  this,  Socrates  ?  >/! 

Socr.  I  will  tell  you,  and  that  no  mean  accoant;  he  a»r, 
serts  that  no  one  thing  exists  of  itself,  nor  can  yon  cor- 
rectly designate  any  thiug  by  any  quality;  but  if  you  call 
it  great,  it  will  appear  small ;  and  if  heavy,  light,  and  bo 
with  every  thing  else;  as  if  nothing  was  one  thing,  or  any 
thing,  or  possessed  of  any  qunhty:  but  as  if  all  things 
which  we  say  exist  become  so  from  impulse,  motion,  an<lt 
admixture  with  each  other,  thereby  designating  thi 
18* 
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way,  become  any  tiling  else,  because  it  would  not  itself  b 
in  any  respect  affected.     29.  For  now,  my  friend,  we  ar 
in  a  manner  compelled  to  assert  things  altogetber  wondeiv  I 
fal  and  ridiculons,  as  Protagoras  would  ackoowledge,  and  J 
every  one  who  BupportB  his  opinions. 

Ihem.  How  and  what  do  you  mean? 

Soer.  Take  a  trifling  example,  and  you  will  understand 
all  that  I  wish.  Six  dice,  for  instance,  if  you  should  put 
fonr  by  them,  we  say  are  more  than  the  four  and  half  as 
many  again  ;  but  if  twelve,  we  say  they  are  fewer,  and  tbe 
half;  nor  would  it  be  allowable  to  say  otherwise.  Would 
you  allow  it  ? 

ThtOB.  Not  I,  indeed. 

Socr.  What,  then  ?  If  Protagoi-as  or  any  one  else  should 
ask,  "Theietetus,  is  it  possible  for  any  thing  to  become 
greater,  or  more,  otherwise  than  by  being  increased?" 
what  would  you  answer? 

TfiecB.  If,  Socrates,  I  should  answer  what  appears  to  me 
to  be  the  case  with  reference  to  the  present  question,  I 
should  say  tliat  it  is  not  possible ;  but  if  with  reference  to 
the  former  question,  to  avoid  contradicting  myself,  I  should 
say  that  It  is  possible. 

Soar.  By  Junol  well  and  divinely  said,  my  friend. 
But,  as  it  seems,  if  you  should  answer  that  it  is  possibly,., 
something  hke  that  saying  of  Euripides  will  happen ;  foB'- 
the  tongue  will  be  blameless,  but  the  mind  not '  ' 

ThecB.  True. 

30.  Sacr.  If,  therefore,  you  and  I  were  skillful  and  wise, 
after  we  had  thoroughly  examined  our  minds,  we  should 
then,  out  of  mere  wantonness,  make  trial  of  each  other's 
strength,  and,  engaging  in  such  a  contest  after  the  manner 
of  the  sophists,  shoiild  mutually  parry  argument  with  ar- 
gument; but  now,  as  being  novices,  we  shall  desire,  first 
of  all,  to  examine  what  the  things  themselves  are  which  we 
have  in  our  minds,  whether  they  accord  with  each  other, 
or  not  at  all. 

Theae.  I  should  certainly  desire  this. 

Socr.  And  so  do  I.     But  since  this  is  the  case,  shall  w* 

not  quietly,  seeing  we  have  abundance  of  leisure,  agaiq. 

consider,  not  feeling  any  annoyauce,  but  really  exatuhiing 

'  See  Eurip.  "Hippol."  1.  612. 
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this,  shall  I  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  my  argament  by 
compelling  you  to  admit  that  by  the  golden  chain  Ilomer 
meant  nothing  else  than  the  bud,  and  intimated  that,  as 
long  aa  the  uuivcrBe  and  the  suu  are  moved,  all  things 
exist,  and  are  preserved,  both  among  gods  and  among 
men ;  but  if  they  were  to  stand  still,  aa  it  were,  boand,  all 
things  would  be  destroyed,  and,  aa  the  saying  is,  turned 
upside  down. 

ThecB.  He  appears  to  me,  too,  Socrates,  to  intimate 
what  you  say. 

Soar.  Thee  put  the  argument  thus, my  excellent  friend: 
first,  with  respect  to  the  eyes,  suppose  that  what  you  call 
white  color  is  not  any  thing  difEerent,  external  to  your 
eyes,  nor  in  your  eyes;  nor  can  you  assign  it  any  place; 
for  then  it  would  have  a  fixed  position,  and  would  cod-  1 
tiutie,  and  not  be  liable  to  production.  I 

28.  Them.  But  how  ? 

Socr.  Let  us  follow  our  late  principle,  and  lay  it  down 
that  there  is  nothing  which  is  of  itself  one  thing ;  and  thus 
black  and  white,  and  every  other  color,  will  appear  to  us 
to  be  produced  by  the  application  of  the  eyes  to  a  corre- 
sponding movement;  and  each  thing  that  we  say  is  color 
will  neither  be  that  which  ia  applied,  nor  that  to  which  it 
is  applied,  but  some  intermediate  production  peculiar  to 
each.  Would  you  positively  maintain  that  what  each  color 
appears  to  you,  such  it  also  appears  to  a  dog,  and  every  I 
other  animal  ?  | 

Them.  Kot  T,  by  Jupiter  t 

Socr.  But  what?  Does  any  thing  appear  similar  to  an- 
other man  and  to  you  ?  Are  you  positive  about  this,  or, 
rather,  that  it  does  not  appear  the  same  even  to  you,  be- 
cause you  are  never  identical  with  yourself? 

T/tem.  The  latter  seems  to  me  to  be  the  case  rather 
than  the  former. 

Soer.  If,  therefore,  that  which  we  measure  by  compari- 
son, or  which  we  touch,  were  great,  or  white,  or  warm,  it 
would  never,  by  coming  in  contact  with  any  thing  else, 
become  different,  for  it  would  not  be,  in  any  respect, 
changed.  But  if  that  which  measures  or  touches  were 
some  one  of  these  things,  it  could  not,  in  consequence  of 
something  else  approachipg  it  or  being  affected  in  ai^l 
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Thece.  I  don't  tl]ink  I  do  yot. 

33.  Socr.  Shall  you  not,  then,  be  obliged  to  me,  if  I  a»^  1 
sist  you  in  searching  out  the  true  btit  concealed  opinion 
of  a  man,  or,  rather,  of  men,  of  celebrity? 

l^ecB.  How  should  I  not  be,  and  indeed  exceedingly, 
obliged  to  you  ? 

Socr.  Look  ronnd,  then,  nnd  see  that  no  profane  person 
hears  ua.    But  they  are  so  who  think  that  nothing  else  ex-    | 
ista  except  what  they  can  grasp  with  their  bands,  but  do 
not  admit  that  actions,  and  prodnctions,  and  whatever  la 
invisible,  are  to  be  reckoned  in  the  number  of  things  that 

Theee.  Indeed,  Socrates,  yon  speak  of  hard  and  obsti- 
nate men. 

Socr.  For  tbey  are  very  ignorant,'  my  boy.  But  there 
are  others  far  more  refined  tbaii  these,  whose  mysteries  I 
am  about  to  reveal  to  you.  Their  principle,  on  which  all 
the  things  that  we  have  jost  now  mentioned  depend,  is 
this :  That  the  universe  is  motion,  and  nothing  else  be- 
Bides,  but  that  there  are  two  species  of  motion,  each  in- 
finite in  amount,  and  that  one  has  an  aetive,  the  other  a 
passive  powei*.  34.  That  from  the  intercourse  and  frio>  i 
tion  of  these  with  one  another  are  formed  productions  in*  J 
finite  in  number,  but  of  two  kinds,  one  that  is  perceivable, 
the  other  perception,  which  always  coincides,  and  is  en- 
gendered together,  with  that  which  is  perceivable.  Now, 
to  the  perceptions  we  give  the  following  names :  seeing, 
bearing,  smelling,  cold, and  beat;  and, moreover, pleasnres, 
pains,  desires,  and  fears  are  so  called,  and  there  are  inntt- 
merable  others  which  have  no  name,  and  vast  multitudes 
that  have  been  named :  again,  there  is  a  class  of  perceiv- 
able things  akin  to  each  of  tliese,  all  kinds  of  colors  to  nil 
kinds  of  vision,  and,  in  like  manner,  voioes  to  hearing,  and 
other  perceivable  things  are  produced  corresponding  to 
the  other  perceptions.  What,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  this 
discoarsB,  Thetetetus,  in  reference  to  the  former  ?  Do  yoa 
understand  what  it  is  ? 

TheiM.  Not  very  well,  Socrates.  i 

Socr.  But  observe  if  by  any  means  it  can  be  brought 
to  a  conclusion.     For  it  means  to  say  that  all  t' 
'LiWraltj,  "uninaGicaL" 
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are,  as  we  said,  moved,  and  that  tliere  are  swiftness  and 
slowneaa  in  their  motion.  35.  Whatever,  thea,  is  slow  is 
moved  iu  the  same  place,  and  towai-d  tilings  near  it,  and 
so  produces;  and  the  things  which  are  produced  are,  ac- 
cordingly, slower ;  aud,  on  the  contrary,  whatever  is  swift 
moves  toward  things  at  a  distance, and  so  produces;  and 
the  things  which  are  produced  are,  accordingly,  swifter; 
for  they  are  impelled,  aud  their  motion  consists  in  impulse. 
When,  therefore,  the  eye,  and  any  of  the  things  that  cor- 
respond to  it,  meet  together  and  produce  whiteness,  and 
the  perception  connate  to  this,  which  would  never  have 
been  prodneed  had  each  of  them  approached  something 
else,  then  they,  being  in  the  mean  while,  impelled- — that  is 
to  say,  sight  from  the  eyes,  and  whiteness  from  that  which, 
together  with  it,  generates  color — the  eye  becomes  filled 
with  vision,  and  then  sees,  and  becomes  not  vision,  but  a 
seeing  eye;  but  that  which,  together  with  it,  generates 
color,  is  filled  with  whiteness,  and  becomes  not  whiteness, 
but  white,  whether  it  is  wood  or  stone,  or  whatever  may 
happen  to  be  tinted  with  a  color  of  this  kind.  36.  And 
so  with  the  rest,  hard  and  warm,  and  every  thing,  we  must 
in  the  same  manner  conceive  that  none  of  these  is  any 
thing  of  itself,  as  we  have  observed  before  that  all  things 
and  of  all  kinds  are  produced  by  their  intercourse  with 
each  other,  from  motion,  for,  as  they  say,  we  can  not  de- 
termine positively  with  regard  to  any.  one  thing,  that  that 
which  is  active  really  exists,  nor,  again,  that  which  is  pas- 
sive ;  for  neither  is  the  active  any  thing  before  it  meets 
with  the  passive,  nor  the  passive  before  it  meets  with  the 
active;  and  that  which,  meeting  with  any  thing,  is  active, 
when  it  falls  upon  something  else,  is  found  to  be  passive. 
37.  So  that  it  results  fi'om  all  this,  as  we  said  at  the  begin- 
ning, that  nothing  is  essentially  one,  but  is  always  being 
produced  by  something;  and  the  word  "being"  must  be 
entirely  done  away  with,  although  we  have  already  been 
compelled  by  custom  and  ignorance  to  use  it  frequently ; 
but,  as  the  sages  say,  we  ought  not  to  allow  any  thing, 
either  of  any  other,  or  of  me,  or  this,  or  that,  or  any  other 
name  which  designates  permanency,  but  tliat,  according 
to  nature,  things  ought  to  be  said  to  be  produced  and 
made,  to  perish  aud  be  changed :  so,  if  any  one  asseits 
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permanency  of  any  thing,  he  who  does  so  may  easily  he  J 
confuted.  Thiia,  then,  we  ought  to  speak  of  things  indi- 
vidnally,  and  of  many  collectively,  to  which  collection  are 
given  the  names  of  man,  stone,  animal,  and  each  several 
species.  Do  not  these  things,  Theratetus,  appear  pleasant 
to  you,  and  have  you  not  found  them  agreeable  to  your 
taste  f 

TAece.  I  don't  know,  Socrates,  for  I  can't  make  you  out, 
whether  you  are  giving  your  own  opinions,  or  are  trying 
me. 

38.  Socr.  You  do  not  rememher,  my  fi'iend,  that  I  nei- 
ther know  nor  claim  as  my  own  any  of  these  things,  but 
that  I  am  barren  of  them ;  but  I  act  the  midwife  towai-d 
you.  And  for  this  pnrpose  I  enchant  you,  and  put  before 
you  the  opinions  of  the  sevei-al  wise  men,  that  you  may 
taste  them,  until  I  bring  your  own  opinion  to  light:  but 
when  it  is  brought  forth,  I  will  then  examine  whether  It 
shall  prove  to  be  empty  or  productive.  Be,  therefore,  coa-.  _ 
fident  and  bold,  and  answer,  in  an  honest  and  manly  way,  I 
what  you  think  of  the  questions  I  put  to  you.  ■ 

TheoB.  Ask,  then. 

Soer.  Tell  me,  then,  again,  whether  it  is  your  opinion 
that  the  good  and  the  beawtiful,  and  every  thing  that  we 
]UBt  now  mentioned,  have  an  actual  existence, 
Btantly  being  produced  ? 

Them.  To  me,  indeed,  when  I  hear  you  thus  explaining 
the  matter,  it  is  wonderfu!  how  far  you  appear  to  have 
reason  on  yonr  side,  and  I  think  that  your  statemenbiM 
must  be  admitted. 

39.  Soer.  Let  us  not,  then,  omit  what  remains  of  it. 
But  it  remains  that  we  should  speak  of  di  _ 
and,  besides  other  things,  of  madness;  and  whatever  else 
is  called  error  of  bearing  or  seeing,  or  of  any  other  per- 
ception. For  you  know,  without  doubt,  that  in  all  these 
oases  the  doctrine  which  we  have  just  now  described  ia 
considered  to  be  completely  confuted,  since  the  sensation* 
produced  in  these  instances  are  utterly  false ;  and  so  far 
are  the  things  that  appear  to  each  person  from  existing, 
that,  quite  contrariwise,  none  of  the  things  that  apptt£ 
have  any  real  existence. 

Tkeee.  You  speak  most  truly,  Socrates, 
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Socr.  What  argument,  then,  remains  for  him  who  a»>  ^ 
sertB  that  perception  is  science,  nnd  that  things  which  ap-  ] 
pear  to  every  one  are  to  that  person  what  they  appear  to  : 
be?  ' 

ThecB.  I  am  afraid  to  say,  Socratea,  that  I  have  no  an- 
swer to  give,  because  you  just  now  blamed  me  for  having 
said  so ;  but,  in  trnth,  I  can  not  controvert  the  fact  that 
those  who  are  mad  or  dream.ing  form  false  opinions,  since 
some  of  the  former  think  they  are  gods,  and  the  latter 
that  they  are  winged,  and  fancy  that  they  are  flying  in 
their  sleep. 

iO.  Socr.  Do  yon  not  know,  then,  the  controversy  that 
is  raised  on  these  points,  especially  about  dreaming  and 
being  awake? 

TheoB.  What  is  that? 

Socr.  That  which  I  think  you  have  often  heard  when 
people  ask  what  proof  one  could  give,  if  any  one  should 
ask  us  now,  at  the  present  moment,  whether  we  are  asleep, 
and  alt  our  thoughts  are  dreams,  or  whether  we  are  awake, 
and  really  conversing  with  each  other. 

Them.  And,  indeed,  Socrates,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what 
proof  one  ought  to  give ;  for  in  both  states  all  things  in. 
a  manner  correspond  with  each  other.  For,  with  respeot 
to  our  present  conversation,  nothing  hinders  our  fancying 
that  we  converse  with  each  other  in  a  dream;  and  when 
in  sleep  we  fancy  we  are  telling  our  dreams,  the  similarity 
of  one  with  the  other  is  surprising." 

Soar.  You  see,  then,  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  rEUse  a 
controversy,  since  it  is  even  controverted  whether  a  state 
is  that  of  being  awake  or  dreaming;  moreover,  since  the 
time  during  which  we  sleep  is  equal  to  that  when  we  are 
awake,  in  each  of  these  states  our  soul  persists  that  the 
opinions  that  are  present  for  the  time  are  most  certainly 
true;  so  that  for  an  equal  space  of  time  we  say  that  these 
are  real,  and  for  an  equal  space  that  those  arc,  and  we  are 
eqnnliy  positive  for  each  of  them. 

Them.  Most  assuredly. 

41.  Socr.  May  not,  then,  the  same  argnment  be  used 
with  respect  to  diseases  and  madness,  except  with  regard 
to  time,  that  it  is  not  eqnal? 

'  OfcoiiTerBatlonBnhenBwake,andoffun( 
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ITiew.  Right. 

Socr.  What,  then?    Shall  truth  be  defined  by  lengtJi  I 
and  brevity  of  time  ? 

TheoB.  That,  indeed,  would  be  ridiculous  in  many  ways. 

Socr.  Have  you,  then,  any  other  clear  mark  by  whith  yoa 
can  show  which  of  these  opinions  ia  true? 

ThecB.  I  think  not. 

SocT.  Hear,  therefore,  from  rae  what  will  be  said  about 
these  thtogs  by  those  who  maintain  that  appearances  are 
always  real  to  the  person  to  whom  they  appear.  They 
■will  question  you  thus,  I  think:  "Thesetetus,  can  a  thing 
which  is  totally  different  from  another  have  the  same 
power  as  that  other?"  And  we  are  not  to  suppose  that 
the  thing  we  ask  about  is  partly  the  same,  and  partly  dif- 
ferent, but  altogether  different. 

Thete.  It  is  impossible  that  it  should  possess  any  thing 
the  same,  either  In  power  or  in  any  other  respect,  since  ifi  . 
is  entirely  different.  ^^ 

42.  Socr.  Must  we  not,  then,  necessarily  confess  that  i^H 
thing  of  this  kind  is  dissimilar  ?  ^^^ 

Them.  It  seems  so  to  me. 

Soor.  If,  therefore,  any  thing  happens  to  become  similar 
or  dissimilar  to  any  thing,  whetliev  to  itself  or  to  another, 
so  far  as  it  becomes  simihir  we  shall  say  it  is  the  same; 
but  so  far  as  dissimilar,  different. 

Them.  Necessai-ily  so. 

Socr.  Have  we  not  said  before  that  there  are  many,  and 
indeed  innumerable,  things  which  are  active  and  1" 
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Them.  Tes. 

Socr.  And,  moreover,  that  one  thing  commingled  first 
■with  one  thing,  and  then  with  another,  will  produce  not 
the  same,  but  different  things. 

7%e€E.  Certainly. 

Socr.  Let  us  speak,  then,  of  you  and  me  and  other  things 

the  same  manner — of  Socrates  in  health,  and,  again,  of 
Soci'atea  ill.     Whethei-  shall  we  say  that  the  latter  is  sirai- 

'  to  the  former, or  dissimilar? 

Theee.  By  Socrates  ill,  do  you  mean  the  whole  of  the 
latter  opposed  to  the  whole  of  the  former  Socrates  in.  J 
health? 
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Socr.  You  understand  me  perfectly ;  that  is  tbe  very 
thing  I  mean. 

7%ecB.  Dissimilar,  sorely. 

43.  Soer.  Aad  is  it  not  different,  inaaniuch  as  it  is  dis- 
similitr  ? 

ThetB.  Necessarily  so. 

Socr.  And  should  yon  not  speak  in  the  same  way  of 
Socrates  asleep,  and  in  the  several  states  we  just  now  de- 
scribed ? 

IViefe.  I  should. 

Socr.  But  will  not  each  of  those  things  whose  nature  it 
is  to  make  any  thing  something  else,  when  it  lights  upon 
Socrates  in  health,  treat  me  as  one  thing,  and,  when  ill,  aa 
a  different  thing? 

TkecB.  How  should  it  not? 

Socr.  And  shall  we  not  produce  different  things  in  eaeh 
case — both  I,  the  patient,  and  that,  the  agent  ? 

Them.  How  not? 

So<^.  Now,  when  I  drink  wine,  being  in  health,  it  ap- 
peal's  to  me  pleasant  and  sweet. 

Thew.  Yea. 

Socr,  For,  from  what  has  been  already  granted,  the 
agent  and  the  patient  pi^oduce  sweetness  and  perception, 
both  being  put  in  motion  together ;  and  the  perception 
proceeding  from  the  patient  causes  the  tongue  to  perceive, 
but  the  sweetness  proceeding  from  the  wine,  and,  set  in 
motion  about  it,  causes  the  wine  both  to  be  and  to  appear 
sweet  to  a  healthy  tongae. 

44.  ITiecB.  Certainly ;  what  was  granted  before  comes 
to  this. 

Sosr-  Bat  when  it  lights  on  me,  being  ill,  first  of  aD 
does  not  a  different  thing  in  reality  light  on  one  who  is 
not  tbe  same  person;  for  it  approaches  one  who  is  dis- 
similar ? 

Them.  Yes. 

Socr.  But  Socrates  in  this  state,  and  the  wine  drunk, 
again  generate  different  things — with  regard  to  the  tongue, 
a  perception  of  bitterness ;  and  with  regard  to  the  wine, 
bitterness  produced  and  set  in  motion;  and  ihat,  indeed, 
not  bitterness, bat  bitter;  and  me, not  perception,  but  pec;  J 
oeiving. 
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TRfifiB.  Exactly  so. 

Socr.  Therefore,  I  shall  never  I 
I  'while  I  perceive  thus  ;  for  a  diffi 
'  fercnt  thing  causes  the  peroipient*! 
ferent;  nor  will  that  which  thuft  |~ 
contact  with  another,  though  iUi 
ever  become  such  as  it  w; 
a  different  thing  from  a  i 
changed. 

7'Aeoe,  Such  is  the  o;  ^ 

Socr.  Keither,  then,  shall  I^ 
vill  it  become  such  by  itself.'-' 

TAew.  Certainly  not. 

Socr.  But  it  is  necessi 
lent,  should  become  so  in  r 
impossible  to  become  pertnpl 
nothing  ;  and  it  ia  likewise  n"' 
conies  sweet  or  bitter,  or  a 
should  become  so  in  relation  C 
Bible  for  a  thing  to  become  b 

T/tec8.  Assuredly. 

45.  Socr.  It  remains,  I  think 
be,  or  if  we  are  produced,  a' 
to  each  other ;  since  necessity  fl 
er,  and  unites  it  to  no  other  tB 
It  remains,  therefore,  that  we  | 
So  that,  if  any  one  says  that  ft 
that  it  exists  for  something,  oim 
tion  to  something,  and  in  like  dm 
be  produced;  but  he  must  not  a 
one  else  to  say,  that  any  thing  e 
Belf,  as  the  argument  we  have  d 

Thece.  Assuredly,  Socrates. 

Socr.  Since,  then,  that  which  i 
me  and  not  to  another,  do  not  I 
not  perceive  it? 

T/iecE.  How  not  ? 

Soa:  My  perception,  therefore,  i 

'  Thsl  is  to  say,  the  relntion  between  nKent  and  p 
neitlier  uan  be  what  it  U,  under  that  pniticulor  u 
'  "  We,"  that  is,  the  agunt  and  patient. 
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ways  belongs  to  my  existence.     And  I,  according  to  Pro- 
tagoras, am  a  judge  of  tbings  that  exist  in  relation  to  me^  ] 
that  they  do  exist;  and  of  things  that  do  not  so  exist,  that  f 
they  do  not  exist. 
77ieee.  It  seems  so. 

46.  Socr.  How,  then,  since  I  am  not  deceived,  and  do 
not  falter  in  my  mind  about  things  that  exist  or  are  pro- 
duced, can  I  fail  to  have  a  scientiSc  knowledge  of  things 
which  I  perceive  ? 

Thete.  It  can  not  fail  to  be  so. 

Socr.  It  was,  therefore,  very  finely  said  by  you  that  sci- 
ence is  nothing  else  than  perception ;  and  all  come  to  the 
same  result,  the  doctrine  of  Homer  and  HeracUtue,  and  all 
that  tribe,  ihaX  all  things  are  in  motion  like  streams ;  and 
that  of  the  very  wise  Protagoras,  tbat  man  is  the  measnra 
of  all  things ;  and  that  of  Theaitetus,  tbat,  ii  this  is  the 
case,  perception  must  be  science.  Is  it  not  so,  TherotetoB! 
Shall  we  say  that  this  is  your  new-bom  infant,  as  it  wer%  ■ 
delivered  by  my  midwifei-y  ?    How  aay  you  i*        '       '        1 

Theae.  It  is  necessary  to  say  so,  Socrates. 

47.  Soer.  This,  then,  as  it  appears,  we  have  with  mnoh 
difficulty  produced,  whatever  it  may  turn  out  to  be.  But 
after  the  birth,  we  must,  in  truth,  perform  the  ceremony 
of  running'  round  in  argument,  and  consider  whether, 
withont  our  perceiving  it,  that  which  is  produced  is  not 
unwoi'thy  of  being  reared,  but  empty  and  false.  Do  you 
think  that  we  ought  by  all  means  to  rear  your  offspring, 
and  not  expose  it  ?  and  will  yon  endure  to  see  it  refuted, 
and  not  "be  very  much  offended  If  any  one  should  take  it 
away  from  you,  as  having  been  delivered  for  the  first  time? 

Theo.  Theaetetus  will  endure  this,  Socrates,  for  ho  is  not 
at  all  morose.    But,  by  the  gods !  say  whether  it  is  not  so. 

Socr.  Yon  are  really  very  fond  of  discussion,  Theodorua,    j 
and  pleasant,  in  thinking  that  I  am  a  sack  full  of  arga-  ^ 
ments,  and  that  I  can  easily  pick  one  out  and  prove  that 
these  things  are  not  bo.     But  yoii  do  not  observe  how  the 
case  stands,  that  no  argument  proceeds  from  me,  but  al- 
ways from  the  person  who  is  conversing  with  me,  and 

'  On  tliB  fifth  day  after  the  birth  of  a  child,  tlia  midwivea,  hsvingpnri-   ■ 
fied  their  hands,  ran  with  it  round  thu  bcnrth ;   ho  Sucrates  propoeea  t1    ~ 
the  bantling  of  Tlieietetus  tshould  run  tho  gauntlet  of  diacussiou. 
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that  I  know  nothing  but  a  very  little — ^jnst  enough  to  a 
prebend,  and  examine  moderately  well,  an  argument  s 
vanced  by  another  who  is  wise.    And  now  I  will  endeavO] 
to  do  this  from  him,  without  saying  any  thing  of  myself. 

48.  TTieo.  You  say  well,  Socrates ;  then,  do  so. 

Soer.  Do  you  know,  Theodorus,  what  I  wonder  at  i 
your  friend  Protagoras? 

Tkeo.  What? 

Socr.  In  other  respects,  I  thought  what  he  said  was  very 
acceptable,  that  what  appears  to  each  person  really  eriste  ? 
but  I  wondered,  at  the  beginning  of  hia  essay,  that  be  did 
not  say  at  the  commencement  of  his  book  on  Truth  that 
a  pig,  or  a  cynocepbalus,  or  some  other  more  monstrous 
creature  that  possesses  perception,  is  the  measure  of  all 
things,  in  order  that  he  might  begin  by  speaking  graodly, 
and  very  contemptuously,  to  us,  showing  that  we  indeed 
admire  him  as  if  he  were  a  god, for  his  wisdom;  whereas, 
with  respect  to  understanding,  he  is  no  better  than  a  tad- 
pole, let  alone  any  other  man.  What  are  we  to  say,  Theo- 
dorus ? '  49.  Foi-,  if  that  opinion  which  is  formed  from  per- 
ception will  be  true  to  each  person — and  no  one  will  be  able 
to  decide  better  on  the  way  in  which  another  is  afFeoted, 
nor  one  more  competent  to  examine  the  opinion  of  an- 
other, whether  it  is  true  or  false,  but,  as  wo  have  often 
said,  each  person  by  himself  atone  will  form  opinions  for 
himself,  and  all  these  are  right  and  true,  why  in  the  world, 
my  friend,  should  Protagoras  be  so  wise  as  to  be  thought 
justly  worthy  to  teach  others  for  high  pay,  while  we  are 
more  ignorant,  and  must  have  recourse  to  hint,  though 
each  person  is  to  himself  the  measure  of  his  own  wisdom? 
How  can  we  avoid  saying  that  Protagoras  speaks  thus  out 
of  joke  ?  As  to  myself  and  my  art  of  midwifery,  I  say 
nothing  of  the  ridicule  we  should  be  exposed  to,  and,  I 
think,  80  would  the  whole  study  of  reasoning ;  for  will  it 
not  he  great  and  signal  vanity  to  examine  and  endeavor  to 
confute  the  fancies  and  opinions  of  others,  each  person's  be- 
ing true,  if  the  Truth  of  Protagoras  is  true,  and  he  has  not 
uttered  his  oracles  in  eport  from  the  sanctuary  of  his  book? 

50.  T/ieo.  Socrates,  iie  is  my  friend,  as  you  just  now 
said ;  I  can  not,  therefore,  allow  Protagoras  to  be  confute^  ' 
by  my  concessions,  nor  yet  can  I  oppose  you  contrary  1" 
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my  own  opinion.  Again,  therefore,  tulte  Theffitetns ;  for  1 
he  certainly  appears  to  have  liBtened  to  yon  just  now  very  i 
attentively. 

Socr,  If  yon  went  to  Laccdtemon,  TheodoroB,  to   the 
wreslling-gronDds,  and  were  to  boo  others  nalsed,  some  of   ' 
them  meati,  should  yon  hcBitate  to  strip  yourself  and  show 
your  own  form  ii   '        " 

T/ieo.  Why  d< 
would  permit  me,  and  be  persuaded  by 
shall  now  persuade  you  to  allow  me  to  be  a  spectator,  and 
not  drag  me  to  the  gymnaBiura,  now  that  my  limbs  are 
stiff,  but  for  you  to  wrestle  with  one  who  is  younger  and 
more  anpple  ? 

51,  &)Cr.  Bat  if  this  is  agi'eeablo  to  you,  Theodorua,  it 
is  not  disagreeable  to  me,  as  the  vulgar  saying  goes,  I 
must  have  recourse  again,  therefore,  to  the  wise  Thetetetus. 
Tell  rae,  then,  Thesetetus,  first  of  all  as  to  what  we  jnat 
now  discussed,  do  you  not  wonder  with  me  that  you  have 
BO  suddenly  discovered  yourself  to  be  not  inferior  in  wis- 
dom to  any  man  or  god?  or  do  yon  think  that  the  meas- 
ure of  Protagoras  has  less  to  do  with  gods  than  men  ? 

TKete.  Not  I,  by  Jujjiter  1  and  I  very  much  wonder  at 
your  question.  For  when  we  discussed  in  what  manner 
they  said  that  what  appears  to  e.ich  person  is  true  to  him 
to  whom  it  appears,  it  seemed  to  rae  to  be  well  aaid ;  but 
now  the  very  contrary  baa  speedily  occurred  to  me. 

Socr.  For  you  are  young,  my  dear  boy,  and  quickly  give 
ear  to,  and  are  persuaded  by,  plausible  speeches.  For  to 
those  things  Protagoras,  or  some  one  on  his  behalf,  would 
say, "  Noble  boys  and  old  men  !  you  here  sit  and  converse 
together,  dragging  gods  into  the  question,  of  whom,  wheth- 
er they  exist  or  not,  I  do  not  think  proper  either  to  speak 
or  write ;  and  what  the  multitude  hear  and  admit,  this  yon 
assert,  as  if  it  were  strange  if  every  man  did  not  excel  any 
beast  whatever  in  wisdom ;  but  you  do  not  adduce  any 
proof  or  conclusive  argument,  but  have  recourse  to  likeli- 
hood, which  if  TheodoruB,  or  any  other  geometrician,  were 
to  employ  in  geometry,  he  would  be  deemed  unworthy  of 
notice."  52.  Do  yon,  therefore,  and  Theodorus  consider 
whether,  on  such  matters,  you  will  admit  of  arguments  de- 
duced from  probability  and  likelihood. 
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Them.  But,  Socvat«s,  neither  would  you  nor  we  say  tJ 
thiB  is  right. 

Socr.  We  must,  therefore,  consider  it  in  another  wa;^ 
as  it  appears,  according  to  what  you  and  Theodoras  say. 

Them.  In  another  way,  certainly. 

Socr.  Let  ub,  then,  consider  it  thas,  whether  science  and 
perception  are  the  same,  or  different;  for  to  this,  surely, 
onr  whole  discourse  tends,  and  for  the  sake  of  this  we 
have  mooted  these  many  absurd  points,  have  we  not? 

J7ie(c,  Assuredly, 

Socr.  Shall  we  allow,  then,  that  whatever  we  perceive 
by  sight  or  hearing,  this  we  at  the  same  time  know  ?  For 
instance,  before  we  have  learned  the  language  of  barbari- 
ans, whether  shall  we  deny  that  we  hear  them  when  they 
speak,  or  that  we  both  bear  and  know  what  they  say? 
And,  again,  when  unacquainted  with  letters,  on  looking  at 
them,  whether  shall  we  insist  that  we  do  not  see  or  know 
them,  though  we  do  see  them? 

63.  Them.  Whichever  of  tbem,  Socrates,  we  see  and 
hear,  we  shall  say  that  we  know ;  for  that  of  the  latter  we 
see  and  know  the  form  and  color,  and  of  the  former,  that 
wo  both  hear  and  know  the  sharpness  and  flatness  of  the 
sounds ;  but  that  what  grammaiians  and  interpreters  teach 
about  them,  we  neither  perceive  by  sight  or  hearing,  nor 

Socr.  Admirable,  Theretetos  ;  and  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  dispute  with  you  about  these  tilings,  in  order  that  you 
may  make  a  greater  proficiency.     But  observe,  also,  this 
other  difficulty  that  stands  in  our  way,  and  consider  hoiT  1 
we  can  repel  it.  ^k 

Them.  What  is  that?  ■ 

Socr.  This :  If  any  one  should  ask,  whether  it  is  possi-  ^ 
ble  for  a  person  who  still  possesses  and  retains  the  mem- 
ory of  a  thing  which  he  once  knew,  at  the  very  time  when 
he  remembers  it,  not  to  know  the  very  thing  that  he  re- 
members. But  I  am  becoming  prolis,  as  it  seems,  through 
a  wish  to  ask  whether  a  person  who  has  learned  any  thing 
and  remembers  it,  does  not  know  it. 

Them.  How  should  be  not,  Socrates?  for,  otherwise, 
what  you  say  would  be  a  prodigy, 

Socr,  Am  I,  then,  trifling?    Consider.    54.  Doyouno^ 
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thcD,  saj'  that  to  eee  is  to  perceive,  and  that  sight  is  jier-   ] 
cejitioii  ?  I 

Them.  I  do. 

Socr.  Has  not  he,  then,  who  aeea  any  thing,  obtained  a  ] 
scientific  knowledge  of  liat  which  he  eees,  according  to  ] 
onr  late  argument  ?  I 

Thm.  Yea.  I 

iSbcr.  What,  then  ?  Do  you  not  say  that  memory  is  j 
aomething?  I 

Th6m.  Yes.  I 

Soar.  Whether  of  nothing  or  something?  I 

Them.  Of  something,  surely,  J 

Socr.  Is  it  not,  then,  of  the  things  which  he  learns  and  I 
perceives,  of  some  such  things  as  these  ?  ] 

Them.  What  else?  _         I 

Socr.  And  what  a  person  aeea,  does  he  not  sometimes  I 
remember?  I 

Them.  He  does  remember.  I 

Socr.  When  he  shuts  his  eyes,  too?  or  when  he  Aoem  ] 
this,  does  he  forget  ?  j 

TheiB.  It  wonld  be  atrange  to  say  that,  Socrates.  ] 

Socr.  We  must  say  it,  though,  if  we  would  keep  to  out  ] 
former  argument ;  otherwise  it  is  gone.  | 

Thece.  And  I  suspect  so,  by  Jupiter !  though  I  do  not 
clearly  understand  it ;  but  tell  me  how. 

55.  Socr.  Thus :  We  say  that  a  person  who  sees  has  ob- 
tained a  scientific  knowledge  of  that  which  he  seea;  for 
sight  and  perception  and  aeience  are  allowed  to  bo  the  same. 

7%etB.  Certainly. 

Socr.  But  he  who  sees,  and  has  obtained  a  scientific 
knowledge  of  that  which  he  sees,  if  he  shuts  his  eyes,  re- 
members it,  indeed,  but  does  not  see  it.     Is  it  not  ao  ? 

Them.  Yes. 

Socr.  But  to  say  that  he  does  not  see  is  aa  much  as  t 
say  he  does  not  know;  eincc  to  see  is  the  same  thing  a 
to  know. 

Them.  True. 

Socr.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  a  person  who  atill  re-  j 
members  a  thing  of  which  he  had  a  scientific  knowledge^  J 
does  not  know  it,  because  he  does  not  see  it — which  \ 
have  said  would  be  a  prodigy,  if  it  happened. 
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Them.  Tou  say  most  truly, 

Socr.  An  im possibility,  then,  appears  to  result,  if 
one  tthould  say  that  suicnce  and  perception  arc  the  sami 
Tftece.  It  seems  so. 

SocT.  Each,  then,  must  be  confessed  to  be  different. 
Them.  So  it  seems. 

56.  &CT".  "  What,  then,  is  science?"  most  again,  aa  it 
appears,  be  inquired  from  the  beginning.  What,  how- 
ever shall  we  do,  Theffitetus  ? 

Them.  About  what? 

iSocr,  We  appear  to  me,  like  a  dunghill  cock,  to  have 
ianiped  from  our  argument  and  begun  to  crow,  before  we 
have  gained  the  victory. 

TheiE.  How  80? 

Soer.  Like  disputants,  we  seem  to  have  come  to  an 
agreement  about  the  allowed  meaning  of  words,  and,  hav- 
ing got  the  better  thus  far  in  the  discussion,  to  be  cop-, 
tent;  and  though  we  say  we  are  not  wraii^ers, but lov( 
of  wisdom,  we  do  the  same  as  those  shrewd  men. 

ThecB.  I  do  not  yet  undei'stand  what  yon  mean, 

SocT.  But  I  will  endeavor  to  explain  what  I  mean  ofl 
this  point.  We  inquired  whether  a  person  who  has  leai'n- 
ed  and  remembers  any  thing,  does  not  know  it;  and  hav- 
ing shown  that  a  person  who  has  seen  a  thing,  and  then 
shut  his  eyes,  remembei-s  it,  but  does  not  see  it,  we  proved 
that  he  does  not  know  it  and  remembers  it  at  the  same 
time;  but  that  this  is  impossible.  And  so  the  Protago- 
reau  fable  is  destroyed,  and  yuura,  at  the  same  time,  of 
science  and  perception,  that  they  are  the  same. 

57.  Thece.  It  appears  so.  J 
8oer,  It  would  not  be  so,  my  friend,  I  think,  if  the  fi3 

ther  of  the  other  fable  were  alive,  but  be  would  defend  it 
stoutly ;  but  now,  as  it  is  an  orphan,  we  have  insulted  it. 
For  not  even  the  guardians,  whom  Protagoras  left,  are 
willing  to  assist  it,  in  the  number  of  whom  is  Tiieodorua 
here.  We  ourselves,  however,  for  j  ustice'  sake,  will  vent- 
ure to  assist  it. 

Theo.  It  is  not  I,  Socrates,  but  rather  Callias,  son  of 
Ilipponicus,  who  is  guardian  of  his  doctrine;  for  I  vei-y 
quickly  turn  aside  from  mere  disputations  to  goometi 
Ncvertheless,Ishallbeobligedtoyouif  youwill      ■  ■■■ 
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Socr.  You  say  well,  Theodorus.     Observe,  then,  whst   ' 
assistance  I  gi\e,     Foi-  any  oue  would  make  more  strange   ' 
admissions  tlian  those  just  now,  if  he  did  not  attend  car©. 
fully  to  the  meaning  of  words, in  what  way  we  are  gcuer- 
ally  accustomed  to  employ  them  in  affirming  nhJ  denying.  ■ 
Shall  I  tell  you  or  Theaetetus,  in  what  way  ? 

Theo.  Tell  ua  both  together,  but  let  tho  younger  an- 
swer; for  if  be  make  a  mistake,  it  will  be  less  disgraceful, 

58.  Socr.  I  am  going  to  propose,  then,  a  very  strange   | 
question.     It  is,  I  think,  something  of  this  kind  :  Is  it  poe- 
sible  that  he  who  knows  any  thing  should  not  know  the    j 
thing  that  he  knows? 

TTieo.  What  shall  we  answer,  ThesEtetus  ? 

Thece.  Impossible,  without  doubt,  I  think. 

iSocr.  Not  so,  if  you  maintain  that  to  see  is  to  know. 
For  how  will  you  deal  with  this  inexplicable  question? 
As  the  saying  is,  you  will  be  cimght  in  a  well,  if  an  im- 
perturbable opponent  should  ask  yon,  closing  one  of  yonr  | 
eyea  with  his  hand,  whether  yon  see  his  dress  with  the  f 
closed  eye. 

Thete.  I  ebonld  Bay,  I  think,  "  Not  with  this,  but  I  do  | 
with  the  other."  i 

Socr.  Would  yon  not,  therefore,  see  and  not  see  the  ] 
same  thing  at  the  same  lime  ? 

Theis.  Ill  some  respects. 

Socr.  I  do  not  require  this,  he  will  say,  nor  did  I  ask  in  I 
what  respect,  but  whether,  what  you  know,  this  you  also  | 
do  not  know.  But  now,  what  you  do  not  see,  you  are  ] 
found  to  see :  and  you  have  already  admitted  that  to  see  j 
is  to  know ;  and  not  to  see,  not  to  know.  Infer,  then,  1 
what  conclusion  follows  from  this, 

Theee,  I  infer  the  very  conti-sry  to  what  I  supposed. 

59.  Socr.  But  perhaps,  ray  admirable  youth,  manj-  things 
of  this  kind  would  happen  to  you,  if  any  one  should  fur- 
ther ask  you  whether  it  is  possible  to  know  sharply  and 
dully,  and  near,  but  not  at  a  distance,  intensely  and  light- 
ly as  well,  and  ten  thousand  other  questions,  which  a  cun- 
ning, mercenary,  light-armed  combatant  would  put  to  you 
in  discussion;  when  you  asserted  science  ,'tnd  perception 
to  be  the  same,  attacking  the  hearing,  smelling,  and  snoH  _ 
other  channels  of  perception,  and  he  would  confute  yo%  I 
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keeping  you  to  it,  and  not  letting  you  off,  until,  tiiroiigh' 
admiration  of  his  exquisite  wisdom,  you  arc  completely 
caught  in  his  toils ;  fi-om  whence,  after  he  had  conquered 
and  bound  yon,  he  would  at  length  set  yon  free  on  pay- 
ment of  such  a  ransom  as  you  and  he  could  agree  on. 
What  argument,  should  you  probahly  aay,  would  Protago- 
ras adduce  in  support  of  his  own  opinions?  Shall  we 
deavor  to  Bay  ? 

Them.  By  all  means. 

eo.  Socr.  He  will,  then,  both  say  all  that  we  have  said 
in  his  defense ;  and,  besides,  I  think,  he  will  come  to  ttie 
encounter  despising  us,  and  saying,  "This  fine  fellow,  Soo- 
ratea,  because  a  boy,  when  asked  by  him  whether  it  were 
possible  for  the  same  person  to  remember  the  same  thing, 
and  at  the  same  time  not  to  know  It,  was  frightened,  and, 
being  frightened,  answered  in  the  negative,  through  being 
unable  to  look  on  to  results,  has  made  me  appear  ridico' 
Ions  by  his  arguments.  But,  most  stupid  Socrates,  the 
case  is  thus :  when  you  examine  any  of  my  opinions  by 
questioning,  if  he  to  whom  the  questions  are  put  gives 
the  same  answei-s  that  I  should  give,  and  is  proved  wrong, 
I  am  confuted ;  but  it  he  gives  different  answers,  then  he 
that  is  questioned  ia  confuted.  Foi-,  to  the  point,  do  you 
think  that  any  one  would  grant  you  that  memory  is  p 
ent  to  any  one  of  the  things  by  which  he  has  been 
fected,  as  if  memory  were  such  an  affection  as  he  then 
perionced,  though  now  he  experiences  it  no  longer  ? 
from  it.  Do  you  think,  again,  that  he  would  hesitate  to 
allow  that  it  is  possible  for  the  same  person  to  know,  and 
not  to  know,  the  same  thing  ?  Or  if  he  should  be  afraid 
to  say  this,  do  you  think  he  would  ever  grant  that  a  per- 
son who  has  become  changed  is  the  same  as  he  was  before 
he  was  clianged;  but  rather  that  he  is  one  person,  and  not 
several,  and  those  infinite  in  number,  since  change  is  con- 
stantly going  on,  for  we  must  beware  of  catching  at  one 
another's  words?  61.  But,  my  good  sir,"  he  will  say, "at- 
tack my  system  in  a  more  generous  spirit ;  confute  what  I 
say,  if  you  can,  and  show  that  we  have  not  perceptions 
peculiar  to  each  of  us,  or  that,  if  they  ai'e  peculiar,  it  does 
not  follow  that  what  appears  to  any  one  becomes,  or,  if  ' 
must  nae  the  word  '  existence,'  exists  to  him  alone  to  wh< 
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it  appears.  But  when  you  speat  of  piga  and  cynocephali, 
you  not  only  act  like  a  pig  yourself,  but  yon  persuade 
those  that  hear  you  to  treat  my  writings  in  the  same  way, 
herein  not  doing  well.  For  I  affirm  that  the  truth  is  as  I 
have  written  ;  for  that  each  of  as  is  the  measure  both  of 
thiogB  that  do  and  do  not  exist,  though  there  is  an  iii- 
fiuite  difference  between  one  man  and  another,  in  this 
very  circumstance,  that  they  are,  and  appear,  different  to 
one  person  from  what  they  are,  and  do,  to  another.  And 
I  am  far  from  denying  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  wis- 
dom, and  a  wise  man ;  but  I  calt  that  man  wise  who,  chang- 
ing the  aspect  of  objects  to  any  of  us,  to  whom  they  ap- 
pear, and  are,  evil,  causes  them  to  appear,  and  to  be,  good. 
62.  J3ut  do  not,  again,  follow  out  my  arguments,  attend- 
ing to  the  words  only,  but  thus,  in  a  still  clearer  manner, 
tmderstand  what  I  mean.  For  call  to  mind  what  was  said 
in  a  former  part  of  the  discuBslon,  that  to  a  sick  man  what 
he  eats  appeal's,  and  is,  bitter ;  but  to  a  man  in  health  it  is, 
and  appears,  the  contrary.  But  there  is  no  need  to  make 
either  of  them  wiser  than  the  other,  for  that  is  not  possi- 
ble; nor  must  we  allege  that  the  sick  man  is  ignorant,  be- 
cause he  is  of  a  different  opinion,  and  that  he  who  is  in 
health  is  wise,  because  he  thinks  differently ;  but  we  must 
endeavor  to  make  him  change  over  to  the  other  side,  for 
the  other  habit  is  better.  In  like  manner,  in  education, 
we  should  endeavor  to  make  a  man  change  from  one  habit 
to  a  better.  But  the  physician  effects  a  change  by  medi- 
cines, and  the  sophist  by  arguments.  63.  For  no  one  ever 
makes  one  who  entei'tains  false  opinions  afterward  enter- 
tain true  ones ;  for  it  is  not  possible  for  a  man  to  have  an 
opinion  on  things  that  do  not  exist,  or  on  any  others  than 
those  by  which  he  is  affected,  and  these  are  always  true. 
And  I  think  that  a  man  who,  from  a  depraved  habit  of  soul, 
forms  opinions  corresponding  to  it,  a  good  habit  oauses  to 
form  different  opinions  of  the  same  character ;  but  those 
appearances  some  people,  through  ignorance,  call  true ;  but 
I  s.ay  that  some  things  are  better  than  others,  but  not  at  all 
more  true.  Moreover,  my  dear  Socrates,  I  am  far  from  call- 
ing the  wise,frog8;  but  as  regards  bodies,  I  call  them  physi- 
cians ;  and  as  regards  plants,  husbandmen.  For  I  say  that  . 
these  last  produce  in  plants,  when  they  are  at  all  diseased^.  1 
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iDBtead  of  depraved  perceptionB,  good  and  wbolesome  pe» 
cttptions  and  truths,  aud  that  wise  and  good  orators  causi 
good,  instead  of  depraved,  things  to  appear  to  be  just  to 
states.  For,  whatever  things  appear  jast  and  honorable  to 
each  city,  these  are  so  to  that  city,  so  long  as  it  thinks  them 
bo;  bat  a  wise  man,inate!id  of  the  several  depraved  tilings 
that  they  have,  makes  good  things  to  be  and  to  appear. 
64.  By  the  same  reason,  a  sophist  who  is  thus  able  to  in- 
struct his  pupils  is  wise,  and  deserves  large  pay  from  those 
whom  he  instructs.  And  thus  some  are  wiser  than  others, 
and  yet  no  one  enteilaius  false  opinions ;  and  you  must 
admit,  whether  you  will  or  not,  that  you  are  the  measure 
of  things,  for  this  principle  is  maintained  throughout;  if, 
then,  you  are  able  to  controvert  this  from  the  beginning, 
do  so,  by  answering  it  in  a  consecutive  speech ;  or  if  yoa 
had  rather  by  questioning,  do  it  by  questioning ;  for  nei- 
ther is  this  to  be  avoided,  but,  most  of  all,  pursued,  by  a 
man  of  sense.  However,  do  it  thus  :  don't  act  unfairly  in 
your  questions.  For  it  is  a  great  inconsistency  for  one 
who  pretends  to  be  a  lover  of  virtue  to  perseveie  in  doing 
nothing  else  than  act  unfairly  in  argument.  But  it  is  to 
act  onfairly  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  when  a  man  does  not 
make  a  difference  between  disputation  and  discussion,  and 
in  the  former  jests  and  leads  into  error  so  far  as  he  can, 
but  in  the  latter  speaks  seriously,  and  sets  the  person  with 
whom  he  is  conversing  right,  pointing  out  to  him  those 
errors  only  into  which  he  has  been  led  by  himself  and  hia 
former  conversations.  65.  If,  then,  you  act  thus,  those 
who  convei'se  with  you  will  have  to  blame  themselves  for 
their  own  confusion  and  perplexity,  but  not  you ;  and  they 
will  follow  and  love  you,  but  hate  themselves,  and  fly  from 
themselves  to  philosophy,  that,  becoming  different,  they 
may  be  changed  from  what  they  formerly  were;  but  if 
you  act  the  contrary  to  this,  as  most  men  do,  the  very  con- 
trary will  befall  you,  and  yoti  wilt  make  those  who  associ- 
ate with  you,  instead  of  being  philosophers,  li ate  this  pni-- 
auit  when  they  are  more  advanced  in  life.  If,  then,  ynu 
will  be  persuaded  by  me,  as  I  said  befoi-e,  applying  your- 
self to  it,  not  hustilely  or  pugnaciously,  but  in  a  favorable  , 
spirit,  you  will  truly  consider  what  I  hDve  said  in  roaJnn 
taining  that  all  things  are  moved,  and  that  whatever  apj 
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pears  to  every  one,  also  exists,  both  to  an  individual  and 
a  city ;  and  from  hetico  you  will  further  consider,  whether 
science  and  perueption  are  the  same  or  different ;  ami  yoa 
will  not,  as  just  now,  depart  from  the  usual  meaning  of 
words  and  names,  which  most  men,  forcing  wherever  it 
suits  them,  occasion  one  another  all  kinds  of  pei-plesity." 
66.  These  things,  Theodoras,  I  have  advanced,  by  way  of 
assistance  to  your  friend,  according  to  my  ability,  trifling 
from  trifling  means ;  but  if  he  were  alive,  he  would  defend 
his  own  opinions  in  a  more  noble  manner, 

TVieo.  You  are  joking,  Socrates;  for  you  have  defended 
the  man  very  vigorously, 

Socr.  You  say  well,  my  friend.  But  tell  me :  did  yoa 
observe  that  Protagoras  said  just  now,  and  reproached  ua, 
that,  in  argning  with  a  boy,  we  took  advantage  of  the  boy'g 
fear  to  oppose  his  principles ;  and,  giving  it  the  contempt- 
uoas  name  of  caviling,  and  vaunting  his  measure  of  all 
things,  he  exhorted  us  to  be  serious  in  examining  bis  doo* 
trine  ? 

Tlteo.  How  should  I  not  have  observed  it,  Socrates  ? 

Socr.  What,  then  ?     Do  you  require  us  to  obey  him  ? 

Tkeo.  By  all  means. 

Socr.  Do  you  see,  then,  that  nil  these,  except  you,  are 
boys  ?  If,  then,  we  are  to  obey  him,  it  is  requisite  that 
you  and  I,  questioning  and  aTiawering  each  other,  should 
be  serious  in  examining  bis  doctrine,  that  he  may  not  have 
this  to  object  to  us,  that  we  have  discussed  this  questiou 
again  jesting  with  youths. 

67.  Theo.  But  what?  Would  not  Thejetetus  follow 
this  investigation  much  better  than  many  who  have  long 
beards? 

Socr.  But  not  better  than  you,  Theodorns.  Do  not, 
therefore,  think  that  I  ought  in  every  way  to  defend  your 
deceased  friend,  but  you  not  at  all.  But  come,  my  good 
sir,  follow  me  a  little — just  so  far  as  to  enable  us  to  see 
whether  it  is  right  that  you  should  be  the  measure  of  dii 
grams,  or  whether  all  men,  equally  with  yon,  are  sufficient 
for  themselves  in  astronomy,  and  the  other  things  in  which 
you  have  the  reputation  of  excelling. 

Theo.  It  is  not  easy,  Socrates,  for  one  who  is  sitting 
you,  to  refuse  to  answer  you.     But  I  was  just  now  trifling 
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when  1  said  that  you  would  peiinit  me  not  to  strip  raya€ 
and  that  you  would  not  compel  me  like  the  Lacedsen 
nians.  But  you  appear  to  rae  to  resemble  Sclron'  rather. 
For  the  Laced lemonians  bid  as  either  depait  or  strip ;  but 
you  seem  to  me  to  act  rather  like  Antajus,'  for  you  do  not 
let  any  one  go  who  approaches  yon,  until  you  have  com- 
pelled him  to  fltrip  and  wrestle  with  yon  in  argument. 

68.  Socr.  You  have  found  out  an  admirable  compari- 
son for  my  disease,  Theodorus,  though  I  am  stronger  than 
they  were  ;  for  an  innumerable  multitude  of  Herculeses  and 
Theseuses,  who  were  powerful  in  argument,  have  met  with 
mo  and  beaten  rae  heartily ;  but  I  do  not  desist  any  the 
more,  such  a  strange  passion  for  this  kind  of  exercise  haa 
got  possession  of  me.  Do  not  you,  therefore,  refuse  to_ 
have  a  fall  with  me,  and  to  benefit  yourself  and  me  at  iiAM 
same  time.  ■ 

Theo.  I  hold  out  no  longer,  but  lead  me  wherever  yon 
please :  I  must  needs  submit  to  the  destiny  that  you  weave 
for  me,  and  be  confuted.  However,!  shall  not  be  able  to 
give  myself  up  to  you  further  than  you  proposed. 

Socr.  So  far  will  be  sufficient.  And,  I  beg  of  you,  ob- 
serve this  very  closelv,  that  wo  do  not,  unawares,  get  into 
a  puerile  mode  of  tallcing,  and  so  let  any  one  reproach  db 
again  for  that. 

TTieo.  I  will  endeavor,  so  far  as  I  can.  . 

69.  Soer.  First  of  all,  then,  let  us  impugn  the  argnmenfia 
which  we  did  before,  and  see  whether  we  correctly  or  in^ 
correctly  find  fault  with  and  reprobate  the  assertion,  that    ' 
every  one  is  sufficient  to  himself  with  respect  to  wisdom. 
Now,  Protagoras  has  conceded  to  us  that  some  men  escel 
others  with  respect  to  better  or  worse,  and  those,  too,  who 
are  wise;  has  he  not? 

Theo.  Yes. 

Socr.  If  he,  then,  being  present  in  person,  had  agreei'l 
to  this,  and  we,  in  aissisting  him,  had  not  made  this  conoeK^fl 
aion  in  his  behalf,  there  would  he  no  need  to  recur  to  it  jl' 

'  A  noted  robber  between  Mespim  mid  Corinth,  who  nsai  to  throw  ni,. 
Imi-elers  whom  be  fell  in  vvitb  into  llie  sea.     He  war  nlain  hj  TheMiulb  / 

"  AiitEeos  Jwelt  in  n  i-nve  in  Libya,  and  compelled  nil  atmngers  ww 
oime  b_v  to  wrBatle  wiih  him.     Ho  met  with  his  tnateh  in  Hercules,  ■r'' 
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order  to  confirm  it;  but  now,  perhaps,  some  one  may  con- 
sidev  us  incompetent  to  assent  on  bis  behalf,  wberefove  it 
will  be  better  to  come  to  a  more  clear  undei'standing  on 
this  point,  for  it  makes  no  small  diSerence  whether  it  is 
80  or  otherwise. 

Theo.  Toil  say  truly, 

Socr,  Not  from  others,  then, but  from  his  own  statementB 
we  may,  in  very  few  words,  get  his  assent. 

TO.  Theo.  How  so? 

Socr.  Thns:  Does  he  not  say  that  what  appears  to  each 
person  exists  to  him  to  whom  it  appears?  I 

Theo.  He  does  say  so.  I 

Socr.  Now,  Protagoras,  we  speak  of  the  opinions  of  a 
man,  or,  rather,  of  all  men,  and  say  that  there  is  no  one  who 
does  not  think  himself  in  some  respects  wiser  than  others, 
and,  in  other  respects,  others  wiser  than  himself;  and  in 
the  greatest  dangers,  when  men  are  in  peril,  in  wars,  or 
diseases,  or  storms  at  sea,  they  behave  toward  those  who 
have  power  in  each  several  case  as  toward  gods,  looking 
up  to  them  as  their  saviors,  though  they  excel  them  in 
nothing  else  than  in  knowledge;  and  the  whole  world  is 
almost  full  of  men  seeking  for  masters  and  governors  of 
themsclvea  and  other  animals  and  works,  and,  again,  of 
men  who  think  themselves  competent  to  teach  and  compe- 
tent to  rule.  And,  in  all  these  cases,  what  else  shall  wa_ 
say  than  that  men  themselves  think  tiiat  there  are  wisdonij 
and  ignorance  among  themselves  ?  ■ 

Theo.  Nothing  else. 

Socr.  Do  they  not,  then,  think  that  wisdom  is  true  opin- 
ion, and  ignorance  false  opinion  ? 

Theo.  How  should  they  not  ? 

71.  Socr.  How,  then,  Protagoras,  shall  we  deal  with  the 
assertion?  Whether  shall  we  say  that  men  always  form 
true  opinions,  or  sometimes  true  and  sometimes  false? 
For  in  either  way  the  result  is  that  they  do  not  always 
form  true  opiiuons,  but  both  true  ami  false.  For  consider, 
Theodoras,  whether  any  one  of  the  followers  of  Protago- 
ras, or  you  yourself,  would  contend  that  no  one  thinks  that 
there  is  another  who  is  ignorant,  and  forms  false  opin..^ 

2'heo.  That  is  incredible,  Socrates. 
19* 
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iSjcj",  Yet  the  assertion,  that  man  is  ' 
things,  of  necessity  comes  to  this  ? 

Tfteo.  How  so  ? 

Socr.  When  you  have  determined  any  thing  within  youW 
self,  and  make  known  your  opinion  to  me  on  any  poin^ 
then,  according  to  his  statement,  your  opinion  must  be  true 
to  you ;  but  may  not  the  rest  become  judges  of  yonr  judg- 
ment, or  must  we  determine  that  you  always  form  true 
opinions?  Will  not  myriiids,  who  form  contrary  opiniooa 
to  yours,  continually  oppose  you,  deeming  that  you  judge 
and  think  falsely  ?  I 

Theo.  By  Jupiter  1  Socrates,  there  are  myriads,  as  Htt-  i 
mer  says,  who  give  me  a  vast  deal  of  trouble. 

72.  Socr.  What,  then  ?  Will  you  allow  us  to  say  t 
you,  then,  form  opinions  that  are  true  to  yourself,  but  fal 
to  innumerable  others? 

Theo.  This  seems  to  me  necessary,  from  the  assertion. 

iSocr.  But  what  with  respect  to  Protagoras  himself  ?  If 
neither  be  thought  that  man  is  the  measure  of  all  tbinga, 
nor  the  multitude,  as  indeed  they  do  not,  does  it  not  nec- 
essarily follow  that  this  truth  which  he  has  described  ex- 
ists to  no  one?  But  if  ho  himself  thought  so,  bat  the  mol-^ 
titnde  do  not  agree  with  hira,  you  must  be  aware  that,  in 
the  first  place,  by  bow  many  moi'e  they  are  to  whom  it 
does  not  appear  so  than  those  to  whom  it  does  so  appear^.  . 
by  so  much  the  more  it  ia  not  than  it  is?  .  .1 

T/teo.  Necesaai'ily  so,  since,  aceording  to  each  Bovend'l 
opinion,  it  will  be  or  will  not  be.  I 

Socr.  In  the  next  place,  this  is  very  pleasant ;  for  h%r| 
with  respect  to  his  own  opinion,  admits  that  the  opinio^'J 
of  those  who  differ  from  him,  in  that  they  think  he  is  in  1 
error,  is  trne,  since  be  allows  that  all  men  form  opinions  of  I 
things  that  exist. 

Theo.  Certainly. 

nSocr.  Must  he  not,  therefore,  admit  that  hia  own  opin-  j 
ion  ia  falae,  if  he  allows  that  the  opinion  of  those  wtu 
think  he  is  in  error  ia  true  ? 

TAeo.  Necessarily  so. 

Soer.  The  otheis,  however,  do  not  admit  that  they  a 
in  error? 

Theo.  Surely  not. 
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13.  Socr.  He,  however,  from  what  he  hss  written,  a 
lows  that  this  opiniou  also  is  true. 

Theo.  It  appears  so. 

Socr.  It  will  therefore  be  controverted  by  all  men,  Pro-  J 
tf^oraa  not  excepted,  or,  rather,  will  bo  allowed  by  him, 
that  when  ho  admits  to  one  who  differs  from  him  that 
he  forma  a  true  opinion,  then  even  Protagoras  himself 
will  admit  that  neither  a  dog,  nor  any  man  whatever,  is 
the  measure  of  a  thing  that  he  has  not  learned.  Is  it  not 
so? 

Theo.  It  is. 

Socr.  Therefore,  since  this  is  controverted  by  all  men, 
Frotagoras's  tinith  will  not  be  tme  to  any  one,  neither  to 
any  one  else  nor  to  himself. 

TTieo.  We  run  down  my  friend  too  severely,  Socrates. 

Socr.  But,  moreover,  my  friend,  it  is  uncertain  wbethei 
we  have  not  also  exceeded  tbe  bounds  of  propriety.  Foi 
it  is  probable  that  he,  being  older,  is  wiser  than  we  are>; 
and  if  he  sfaoold  suddenly  rise  up  as  far  as  his  neck,  hav- 
ing reproved  me  much  for  trifling,  as  is  probable,  and  yo« 
for  assenting,  he  would  sink  down  again  and  hurry  awajr. 
li.  But  it  is  necessary  for  ns,  I  think,  to  make  use  of  ooi 
own  abilities,  such  as  they  are,  and  to  say  whatever  ap^ 
pears  to  us  to  be  true.  Well,  then,  shall  we  now  say  that  >1 
any  one  will  grant  this,  that  one  man  is  wiser  than  anotb-' 
er,  and  another  also  more  ignorant 

27teo,  It  appears  bo  to  me. 

Soa",  ShaU  we  say,  too,  that  onr  argument  holds  good 
as  we  have  laid  it  down  in  our  endeavoi's  to  assist  Protig- 
oras,  that  most  things  are  as  tliey  appear  to  every  one^ 
warm,  dry,  swoet,  and  all  other  things  of  this  kind  ;  bnt 
thai  if  in  some  things  he  shall  admit  that  one  man  excels 
another,  he  would  say,  with  regard  to  things  wholesome 
and  unwholesome,  that  not  every  silly  woman,  boy,  and 
brute  is  competent  to  cure  itself,  by  knowing  what  is 
wholesome  for  itself,  but  that  here,  if  anywhere,  one  ex- 
cels another? 

Theo.  So  jt  appears  to  me. 

75.  Socr.  And  with  respect  to  political  matters,  he  -mil'- 
admit  that  things  honorable  and  base,  inst  and  unju ' 
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holy  and  unholy,  as  each  city  thinks  right  to  enact  lawsfl 
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for  itself,  are  in  ti'uth  such  to  each  city,  ami  yot  that  iit^ 
these  thioga  one  JDdividaal  is  not  at  all  wisei-  than  anotB'  ^ 
er,  uor  ooe  city  than  another ;  but  in  enacting  what  is  ex- 
pedient for  itself  oi'  not  expedient,  here  again,  if  anywhere, 
he  will  allow  that  one  counselor  excels  another,  and  the 
opinion  of  one  city  that  of  another  with  regard  to  truth ; 
nor  will  he  by  any  means  venture  to  affirm  that  the  laws 
which  a  city  enacts,  thinking  them  to  be  expedient  for  it- 
self, must  certainly  be  so,  Bat  here  in  the  matter  I  am 
speaking  about,  with  respect  to  what  is  just  and  unjust, 
holy  and  unholy,  men  will  persist  that  none  of  these  have 
by  nature  an  eKsence  of  their  own,  bnt  that  what  appears 
to  the  community  to  be  true,  that  becomes  true  at  the 
time  when  it  so  appuars,  and  bo  long  as  it  appeam.  And 
those  who  do  not  altogether  hold  the  doctrine  of  Protag- 
oras deal  with  philosophy  in  some  such  manner  as  this. 
But  owe  topic  of  conversation,  Theodorua,  springs  from  i 
one  anothei',  a  greater  from  a  less.  '■ 

16.  Tkeo.  Have  we  no  leisure,  Socrates  ?  .  \ 

Soer.  We  appear  to  have.     And  I  have  often  at  othn   i 
times  observed,  ray  excellent  friend,  and  especially  now, 
with  what  good  reason  those  who  have  spent  much  time 
in  philosophical  studies  ai'e  found  to  be  ridiculous  orators 
when  they  ent«r  courts  of  justice. 

neo.  What  mean  you  by  this  ? 

Soer.  They  that  have  been  from  their  youth  in  court, 
of  justice,  and  places  of  that  kind,  when  compared  wi^ 
those  who  have  been  nurtured  in  philosophy  and  such-likf 
studies,  appear  to  have  been  educated  like  slaves  compared 
with  freemen. 

37i.eo.  In  what  respect  ? 

iSocr.  In  this,  that  these,  as  you  said,  have  always  lei- 
sure, and  converse  in  peace  at  their  leisure;  just  as  we 
now  are  taking  up  our  third  topic  in  succession,  so  they, 
too,  if  any  question  occurs  to  them  that  pleases  them  bet- 
ter than  the  one  In  hand,  as  is  the  case  with  us,  are  not  at 
all  concerued  whether  they  speak  at  length  or  briefly,  if 
they  can  but  arrive  at  the  truth.  Biit  the  others  always 
speak  in  a  hurry,  for  the  running  water  pi'esses  them  on, 
nor  are  they  allowed  to  speak  on  whatever  subject  then' 
Wish,  but  their  opponent  stands  by  them  with  this  instri^ 
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Eiont  of  compulsion,'  and  the  record  {which  they  call  t 
pleadings)  read  aloud,  out  of  which  they  must  not  travt 
and  theii-  speeches  are  always  about  a  fellow-slave  before 
the  master,  who  is  seated  holding  the  scales  of  justice  in 
his  hand;  their  cont*ists,  too,  are  never  unrestrained,  but 
are  always  to  the  point  before  them,  and  oftentimes  it  is 
a  race  for  life.  77.  So  that,  from  all  these  causes,  they 
become  vehement  and  keen,  knowing  how  to  flatter  the 
master  by  words,  and  to  conciliate  hini  by  actions,  being 
moan,  and  not  upright,  in  soul.  For  slavery  from  child- 
hood has  taken  away  their  growth  and  rectitude  and  free- 
dom, compelling  thera  to  do  crooked  actions,  by  exposing 
their  yet  tender  souls  to  great  dangers  and  fears,  which 
not  being  able  to  bear  up  against  with  justice  and  truth, 
they  immediately  have  recourse  to  lying  and  injuring  one 
another,  and  become  so  bent  and  distorted  that  they  pass 
from  youth  to  manhood  without  having  any  solidity  in 
their  minds,  but  have  become  clevei"  and  wise,  as  they 
think.  Such,  then,  are  these,  Theodorus.  But  are  you 
willing  that  I  should  describe  the  men  of  our  band,  or 
that,  passing  them  by,  we  should  return  again  to  our  sub- 
ject, lest  we  abuse  too  much  our  liberty  and  powei-s  of  di- 
gression, which  we  just  now  spoke  of? 

78,  Theo.  By  no  means,  Socrates,  but  desciibe  them. 
For  you  observed  very  well  that  we,  who  are  members  of 
this  band,  are  not  the  servants  of  topics  of  discussion ;  but 
they  are  our  servants,  as  it  were,  and  each  of  tbem  must 
wait  for  its  completion  nntil  we  think  proper.  For  nei- 
ther does  a  judge  nor  a  spectator  preside  over  us  to  r»- j 
buke  and  keep  us  in  order,  as  is  the  case  with  the  poets.     1 

Soer.  Let  us  speak,  then,  as  we  ought,  since  it  is  agree- 
able  to  you,  about  the  chiefs ;  for  why  should  any  one 
speak  of  those  who  spend  their  time  in  philosophy  to  but 
little  purpose?  These,  then,  from  early  youth  do  not 
know  the  way  to  the  forum,  nor  where  the  law-court,  or 
senate-house,  or  any  other  public  place  of  assemblage  in 

'  I  biLTS  fallotved  Stallbaiim  in  giving  thia  meaning  to  avayo).  See 
his  nota  on  thia  passage.  I  have,  peitmpa,  lakan  a  liberty  in  trHnnlnling 
di'TMfiuffini'  in  the  next  line  "  plead  ingB;"  bat  1  know  of  no  other  word 
thnt  ivill  convey  our  uiiihoi's  meaning  to  an  English  reader,  and  in  ll 
passage  before  i;a  (echnicality  Is  unnecesiiary. 
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one  npward,  and  any  one  is  willing  to  leave  those  ques- 
tions, of  "What  injury  do  I  do  you?"  or  "What  injury 
do  you  do  me?"  for  the  consideration  of  justice  and  in- 
jiiBtice  theinselvea,  what  eaeh  of  them  is,  ;md  in  what  re- 
spect they  differ  from  all  other  thiugs,  or  from  each  othei-, 
or  the  inquiry  whether  a  king  is  happy;  and,  again,  he 
who  possesses  abundance  of  gold,  for  the  consideration 
of  royalty  and  human  happiness  and  misery  in  general; 
what  they  both  are,  and  in  what  way  it  is  proper  for  the 
nature  of  man  to  seek  the  one  and  shun  the  other ;  when, 
therefore,  it  is  requisite  for  that  little-minded,  sharp,  and 
pettifogging  fellow  to  give  an  account  of  all  these  things, 
he  then  shows  the  opposite  side  of  the  picture;  becoming 
dizzy  through  being  suspended  aloft  and  looking  so  high 
up,  from  want  of  use,  and  becoming  stupefied  and  perplex- 
ed and  stammering,  he  does  not,  indeed,  afford  laughter 
to  the  Tliracian  damsels  or  any  other  uneducated  pei'sona 
(for  they  do  not  perceive  any  thing),  but  to  all  who  have 
been  brought  up  otherwise  than  as  slaves.  84.  This,  then, 
is  the  character  of  each  of  them,  Theodorua :  the  outs, 
that  of  him  who  is  truly  brought  up  in  liberty  and  leisnre, 
whom  you  call  a  philosopher,  to  whom  it  is  no  disgrace  to 
be  thought  simple,  and  to  be  good  for  nothing,  when  he 
has  to  attend  to  servile  offices  (for  instance,  that  he  does 
not  know  how  to  pack  and  tie  np  luggage,  or  season 
viands,  or  make  flattering  speeches) ;  the  other,  that  of 
him  who  is  able  to  perform  all  such  offices  dexterously 
and  quickly,  but  knows  not  how  to  gather  up  his  cloak 
with  his  right  hand  like  a  well-bred  person,  nor  perceiv- 
ing hannony  of  language  to  celebrate  the  life  of  gods  and 
happy  men  such  as  it  really  is. 

Thso.  If,  Socrates,  yon  could  persuade  all  men  of  what 
you  say,  as  you  have  me,  there  would  be  more  peace  and 
less  evil  among  men. 

Soar.  But  it  is  not  possible,  Thoodorus,  that  evil  should 
be  destroyed ;  for  it  is  necessaiy  that  there  shoidd  be  al- 
ways something  contrary  to  good;  nor  can  it  be  sealed 
among  the  gods,  but  of  necessity  moves  round  this  mortal 
nature  and  this  region.  Wherefore  we  ought  to  endeavor 
to  fly  hence  thither  as  quickly  as  possible.  But  this  flight 
consists  in  resembling  Grod  as  much  as  possible,  and  lliia 
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For,  when  ho  ia  reviled,  he  has  notliing  personal  to  retort 
against  any  one,  aa  he  does  not  know  any  evil  of  any  one 
from  iiot  having  troubled  himself  about  Buch  mattera; 
therefore,  not  having  any  thing  to  eay,  he  appears  to  be 
ridiculous.  And  when  he  hears  others  praise  and  boaat  of 
themselves,  being  seen  to  laugh,  not  feignedly,  but  really, 
he  is  considered  to  be  a  simpleton.  For,  when  encomiums 
are  passed  on  a  tyi-ant  or  king,  he  thinks  that  he  heara 
a  herdsman — a  swineherd,  for  instance,  or  a  shepherd,  or 
a  cowkeeper — pronounced  happy  for  milking  abundanU 
ly;  but  he  thinks  that  they  feed  and  milk  an  anima!  that 
is  more  hard  to  manage,  and  more  cunning,  than  the  others 
do ;  and  that  such  a  one  must  necessarily,  from  their  oc- 
cupations, be  not  at  all  less  rustic  and  uneducated  than 
herdsmen,  being  shut  up  within  walls  as  in  a  mountaia 
pen.  But  when  ho  hears' that  any  one  who  possesses  tea- 
thousand  acres  of  land,  or  even  more,  is  possessed  of  vast 
property,  it  appears  to  him  very  trifling,  as  he  has  been 
accustomed  to  survey  the  whole  earth.  82.  And  when 
they  extol  nobility  of  birlb,  accounting  any  one  noble  from 
being  able  to  show  seven  rich  ancestors,  he  tbinks  that 
this  praise  proceeds  from  men  of  dull  minds,  and  who  look 
at  trifles,  being  unable,  through  want  of  education,  to  look 
at  the  succession  of  ages,  and  compute  that  every  man  has 
had  innumerable  myriads  of  gr:mdaires  and  ancestors, 
among  whom  there  must  have  been  an  innumerable  multi' 
tade  of  rich  and  poor,  kings  and  slaves,  barbarians  and 
(jrreeks;  but  when  they  pride  themselves  in  a  catalogue. 
of  five -and -twenty  ancestors,  and  refer  tbeir  origin  to-i 
Hercules,  son  of  Amphitryon,  it  appears  to  him  absurd, 
from  its  littleness ;  and  he  laughs  at  tbeir  being  unable  to 
compute,  and  so  rid  themselves  of  the  vaunting  of  a  silly 
mind,  that  the  five- and -twentieth  ancestor  fi-ora  Amphit^ 
ryon,  and  the  fiftieth  from  bim,  was  such  aa  fortune  hap- 
pened to  make  faim.  In  all  these  things,  therefore,  such  a 
man  is  ridiculed  by  the  multitude,  partly  fi-om  bearing 
himself  haughtily,  as  it  seems,  and  partly  from  not  know-. 
ing  what  is  at  bis  feet,  and  being  on  nil  occasions  embar^. 
rassed. 

Theo.  You  say  exactly  what  takes  place,  Socrates. 

83.  Soar.  But  when  he  is  able,  my  friend,  to  draw  asw 
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leail  .1  life  i-esenil)ling  them  Helves,  and  there  will  aasooiaUfiJ 
wilh  evil,  these  things,  as  being  altogether  shrewd   ! 
crafty,  they  will  listen  to  as  the  extravagances  of  foolid 

87.  Tlieo.  Assuredly,  SocrateB. 
Socr.  I  know  it,  niy  friend.    One  thing,  however,  hap-'" 

pens  to  tbcin ;  it  is,  that  if  they  have  to  give  and  listen  to 
reasons  privately  respecting  the  things  that  they  blame, 
and  if  they  are  willing  to  persevei-e  manfully  for  a  length 
of  time,  and  not  fly  like  cowards,  then  at  length,  my  excel- 
lent friend,  they  are  very  absurdly  displeased  with  them- 
selves for  what  they  have  said,  and  that  rhetoric  of  theirs 
becomes  somehow  so  weak  that  they  appear  to  be  no  bet- 
ter than  boys.  However,  let  ns  quit  this  subject,  since 
what  we  have  been  saying  was  only  a  digression ;  if  we 
do  not,  more  topics  constantly  flowing  in  will  shut  out  the 
subject  with  which  we  begnii.  Let  ns,  then,  return  to  onr 
foi'mer  subject,  if  it  is  agreeable  to  you. 

Theo.  Such  things,  Socrates,  are  not  at  all  unpleasing  to 
me  to  hear,  for  it  is  easier  for  one  of  my  age  to  follow 
them ;  if  you  please,  however,  let  us  return  to  our  subject. 

8q<t.  If  I  mistake  not,  then,  we  were  at  that  part  of  our 
discussion  in  which  we  said  that  those  who  maintain  mo- 
tion to  be  essence,  and  that  whatever  appears  to  each  per- 
son exists  also  to  him  to  whom  it  appears,  would  in  other 
things  persist,  and  especially  with  regard  to  justice,  that 
on  eveiy  account  what  a  ctty  enacts  as  appearing  just  to 
itself,  this,  also,  is  just  to  the  city  that  enacts  it  so  long 
as  it  continues  in  foi-ce ;  but  that  with  respect  to  wliat  is 
good,  no  one  is  so  hardy  as  to  ventore  to  contend  that 
whatever  things  a  city  has  enacted,  thinking  that  they  are 
advantageous  to  itself,  are  also  advantageous  so  long  aB< 
they  continue  in  force,  except  one  should  speak  only  of  th<U 
name ;  but  this  would  be  a  mere  mockery  on  such  a  sub- 
ject  as  we  are  speaking  on;  would  it  not? 

Th&i.  Certainly. 

88.  Sqct.  Let  him  not,  then,  speak  of  the  name,  bat  of  0 
the  thing  designated  by  it. 

Thco.  Just  so, 

Soar.  But  the  thing  that  the  name  designates  is  doubU'-4 
less  th.at  which  the  city  aims  at  in  enacting  laws,  and  c 
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acta  all  laws,  ho  far  aa  it  tliinka  and  ia  able,  to  be  as  advan- 
tageous to  itself  as  posaible.  Does  it  look  to  any  thing 
else  in  enacting  laws  ? 

Theo.  By  no  means. 

Socr.  Doea  it,  then,  always  accomplish  its  purpose,  or  is 
eveiy  city  often  mistaken  ? 

Theo.  I  think  it  ia  often  mistaken. 

Socr.  Still  more,  then,  would  every  one  allow  this  very 
thing,  if  the  question  should  be  asked  with  reference  to 
tile  whole  genua,  to  which  the  advantageous  belongs;  but^ 
surely,  it  regards  also  the  future;  for,  when  we  enact 
laws,  we  enact  them  that  they  may  be  advantageous  for 
the  time  to  come;  and  this  we  should  correctly  call  tha 
futore, 

Theo.  Certainly. 

89.  Soer.  Come,  then,  let  ua  thus  question  Protagorasj 
or  some  one  else  who  holds  the  same  opinions  witli  him; 
Man,  as  you  say,  Protagoras,  is  the  measure  of  all  things, 
wiiite,  heavy,  light,  and  every  thing  of  that  kind;  for,  as 
he  contains  the  criterion  of  them  within  himself,  in  think- 
ing they  are  such  as  he  feels  them  to  be,  he  thinks  what  is 
true  to  himself,  and  really  ia.     Is  it  not  so  ? 

Theo.  It  is. 

Soa:  Shall  we  also  say,  Protagoras,  that  he  contains 
w'th'n  h'  self  the  criterion  of  things  about  to  happen, 
and  tl  t  u  h  things  as  he  thinks  will  happen  do  become 
such  to  1  who  thinks  so?  For  instance,  with  regard 
to  heat  h  n  any  particular  person  thinks  that  he  shall 
cat  h  a  f  er,  and  that  this  kind  of  heat  will  happen  to 
him  n  i  nother,  a  physician,  thinks  differently,  accord- 
ing to  tl  e  opinion  of  which  of  the  two  shall  we  aay  will 
the  e  ult  p'ove?  Or  will  it  be  according  to  the  opinion 
of  both  of  thoin,  and  to  the  physician  will  he  be  neither 
1    t  n      f      rish,  hut  to  himself  both  ? 

Tl  o   Thit,  indeed,  would  be  ridiculous. 

Socr,  And  I  think  the  opinion  of  the  husbandman,  and  | 
not  tbat  of  the  harper,  i-especling  the  futi 
roughness  of  wine,  would  prevail, 

iiieo.  How  not  ? 

Soar.  Nor,  again,  would  a  teacher  of  gymnastics  form  a 
better  opinion  than  a  musician  respecting  what  will  be  ii 
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hannooions  and  harmonious,  and  what  will  afterwaTd  i  ^ 
pear  to  the  teacher  of  gymoaBticB  himself  to  be  harmoi 

77ico.  By  no  means. 

90.  Socr.  Therefore,  also,  when  a  banquet  is  prepared,^ 
the  judgment  of  one  who,  not  being  skilled  in  cookery,  is 
about  to  feast  on  it  is  less  sound  than  that  of  the  coolc, 
respecting  the  pleasure  that  will  ensue.  For  we  are  not 
argning  at  all  abont  that  which  now  is  or  has  been  pleas- 
ant to  each  person,  but  about  that  which  will  hereafter 
bolb  appear  and  be  so,  whether  every  one  is  the  best 
judge  for  himself.  Could  not  yon,  Protagoras,  judge  be- 
forehand better  than  any  private  person  what  arguments 
are  likely  to  be  available  for  us  in  a  court  of  justice?         -J 

Theo.  Indeed,  Socrates,  is  this  he  himself  professes  tq« 
esoel  all  men  by  far.  -^ 

8o<yr.  By  Jupiter !  he  does,  my  friend ;  othei'wise  no 
one  would  pay  him  large  sums  for  his  instructions,  if  be 
had  not  persuaded  his  pupils  that  no  prophet  or  other  per- 
son would  be  able  to  judge  better  than  he  could  for  him- 
self as  to  what  in  future  would  both  be  and  appear  to  be.1    ~ 

Theo.  Most  true.  "" 

Socr.  But  do  not  legislation  and  the  nsofnl  regard  ti_ 
fntnre?  and  would  not  every  one  acknowledge  that  a  oi^ 
in  enacting  laws,  of  necessity  often  misses  that  which  | 
most  useful  ? 

Theo.  Assuredly. 

91.  SocT.  We  have,  therefore,  rightly  urged  i  ^ 
yonr  master,  that  he  must  needs  confess  that  one  man  i 
wiser  than  another,  and  that  sneb  a  one  is  the  true  mes 
ure ;  but  that  there  is  no  necessity  at  all  for  me,  who  s 
ignorant,  to  become  a  measure,  as  the  argument  advanoc 
on  his  behalf  just  now  compelled  me  to  be,  whether  \ 
would  or  not.  ^ 

7'/teo.  In  that  way,  Socrates,  bis  argument  appears  to^ 
me  to  be  efEectnally  refuted ;  aiui  it  was  also  refuted  by 
thill,  that  he  makes  the  opinions  of  others  sound  ;  and  these 
were  found  to  consider  his  arguments  as  by  no  means  to 
be  true. 

Socr.  In  many  other  ways,  too,  Theodorus,  this  may  bftj 
demonstrated,  that  not  evei'y  ojunion  of  every  man  is  tni 
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But,  with  veB])cct  to  tlie  manner  ic  which  eaoh  person 
afftiuted,  whence  pa'oeptions  and  corresponding  opinions 
are  produced,  it  is  more  difficult  to  demonstrate  that  they 
are  uot  true.  Bnt  perhaps  I  should  eay  it  is  quite  iiupos- 
ailile,for  prohahly  they  can  not  be  refuted;  and  those  who 
say  that  they  are  certain,  and  sciences,  may  possibly  say 
the  tnith;  and  iu  that  case  Thesetetus  here  did  not  speak 
DQiiss  in  asserting  that  perception  and  science  are  tlie 
eamc.  92.  Let  ns,  then,  approach  nearer  to  it,  as  the  ar- 
gument advanced  in  behalf  of  Prot^oras  enjoined  us,  and 
examine  this  essence,  that  is  said  to  consist  in  motion,'  by 
knocking  it,  and  see  whether  it  sounds  whole  or  cracked ; 
for  the  contest  abont  it  is  neither  mean  nor  among  a  few. 

Tlieo.  It  ia  very  far  from  being  mean,  but  is  spreading 
very  much  throughout  Ionia ;  for  the  partisans  of  Hera- 
clitus  advocate  this  doctrine  vei'y  strennoiisly. 

Socr.  Therefore,  my  dear  Thoodorus,  we  should  the  rath- 
er examine  it  from  the  beginning,  as  they  proponnd  it. 

Theo.  Assuredly.  For,  Socrates,  with  respect  to  these 
Heraclitian,  or,  aa  you  say,  Homeric,  and  even  older,  doc- 
trines, it  is  no  more  possible  to  converse  about  them  with 
the  people  of  Ephesus,  who  pretend  to  be  acquainted  with 
them,  than  with  persona  who  are  raving  mad.  For,  just 
a«  their  wiitten  doctrines,  they  are,  truly,  in  constant  mo- 
tion; but  to  keep  to  an  ai^ument  and  a  question,  and 
qnietly  to  answer  and  ask  in  turn,  is  less  in  their  povrat 
than  any  thing ;  or,  rather,  the  power  of  rest  in  these  mea 
ia  infinitely  less  than  nothing.  But  if  you  ask  any  one  of 
them  a  question,  be  draws  out,  as  from  a  qiiiver,  certain 
dark,  enigmatiod  words,  and  shoots  them  off;  and  if  yon 
wish  to  get  from  him  a  reason  for  what  he  has  said,  yoa 
will  be  forthwith  stricken  with  another  newly  coined  word, 
but  will  never  come  to  any  conclusion  with  any  one  of 
them,  nor  do  they  with  one  another ;  but  they  take  very 
good  care  not  to  allow  any  thing  to  be  fixed,  either  in  their 
discourse,  or  in  their  souls,  thinking,  as  it  appeal's  to  me, 
that  this  very  thing  is  stationary;'  and  they  make  constant 
war  upon  it,  and,  so  far  as  they  aro  able,  expel  it  from  ev- 
erywhere. 

'  See  Bee.  87. 

'  Ami  so  oiiuoaed  to  Iheii'  doctrine  ofconstaDt  motion. 
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93,  Socr.  Perhaps,  Theodor us,  you  liave  seen  these  men 
coatending,  but  have  never  been  in  tlieir  compauy  when 
peaceahte,  for  they  are  no  fi'ietids  of  youi's.  Bui  I  think 
they  Bay  such  things,  when  at  leisure,  to  their  disciples, 
whoua  they  wish  to  render  like  themselves. 

TTieo.  What  disciples,  ray  good  friend?  Among  snch 
men,  one  is  not  the  disciple  of  another,  but  they  spring  up 
spontaneously,  from  whatever  place  each  of  them  happens 
to  be  seized  with  a  frenzy,  and  each  thinks  that  the  other 
knows  nothing.  From  those,  therefore,  aa  I  was  just  now 
saying,  you  will  never  get  .1  reason,  either  willingly  or  un- 
willingly; but  we  must  take  the  niattor  up  as  if  it  were  a 
problem,  and  examine  it  ourselves. 

Socr.  You  say  right.  But  liavo  we  not  received  this 
problem  from  the  ancients,  who  by  the  aid  of  poetry  con- 
cealed it  from  tiie  multitude,  that  Ocean  and  Tethys,  the 
origin  of  all  things,  are  streams,  and  that  nothing  ia  at 
rest;  and  from  the  moderns,  as  being  wise,  who  have  de- 
clared openly,  so  that  even  cobblers,  on  hearing  them,  learn 
wisdom,  and  give  up  their  foolish  opinion  that  some  things 
are  at  rest  and  others  in  motion ;  and,  learning  that  all 
things  are  in  motion,  they  pay  great  respect  to  their  teach- 
ers ?  94.  But  I  had  almost  forgotten,  Theodovns,  that 
otbers  have  declared  the  very  contrary  to  this,  that  "  that 
which  is  called  the  universe  is  immovable;"  and  every 
thing  else  that  the  followers  of  Melissus  and  Parmenidea 
maintain  in  opposition  to  all  this;  as,  that  all  things  are 
one,  and  that  this  is  at  rest  in  itself,  and  has  no  place  in 
which  it  can  be  moved.  What,  then,  shall  we  do  with  all 
these  people,  my  friend  ?  For,  advancing  by  little  and  lit- 
tle, we  have  unawares  fallen  between  both  of  them ;  and 
if  we  do  not  defend  ourselves  and  escape,  we  shall  be  pan- 
ished  hke  those  who  in  the  wrestling-grounds  play  on  the 
line,  who,  when  they  are  caught  by  both  parties,nre  draped 
in  contrary  dii'cctions.  It  appears,  therefore,  to  me  that 
we  should,  first  of  all,  consider  those  with  whom  we  set 
out,  the  advocates  of  perpetual  motion,  and,  if  they  shall  ■ 
prove  to  speak  to  the  purpose,  we  will  join  with  them,  and 
endeavor  to  escape  from  the  others ;  but  if  those  who  say 
that  the  universe  is  at  rest  appear  to  speak  more  truly,  we 
will,  on  the  other  hand,  fly  to  them  from  those  who  move 
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even  things  immovable.  85.  And  if  both  shall  be  found 
to  speak  nothing  right,  we  shall  be  ridiculous  for  thinking 
that  we,  mean  as  we  are,  can  say  any  thing  to  the  purpose, 
aft«r  we  have  condemned  men  of  great  antiquity  and  wis- 
dom. Consider,  therefore,  Theodoj'ua,  whether  it  is  for 
our  interest  to  venture  on  so  great  a  danger. 

tTkeo.  It  wonld  be  nnpardonable,  Socrates,  not  thorough- 
ly to  eEamine  what  each  of  these  men  says. 

Socr.  We  must  examine  it,  since  you  are  so  anxious  to 
do  BO.  It  appears  to  me,  then,  that  the  first  thing  to  be 
done  in  an  inquiry  about  motion  is  to  find  out  what  they 
mean  by  sayiug  that  all  things  are  in  motion.  I  mean 
this :  whether  they  say  that  there  is  one  species  of  mo- 
tion, or,  as  it  appears  to  me,  two.  Nor  should  it  appear 
to  me  only,  but  do  you  also  join  with  me,  that  we  may  both 
fall  into  the  same  error,  if  we  must  eri".  Tell  me,  there- 
fore, do  you  call  it  being  in  motion  when  a  thing  passes 
from  one  place  to  another,  or  is  turned  I'ouud  in  the  same 
place f 

T/ieo.  I  do. 

96.  Socr,  Let  this,  therefore,  be  one  species.  But  when 
it  remains  in  the  same  place,  and  grows  old,  and  either  be- 
comes black  from  white,  or  hard  from  soft,  or  undergoes 
any  other  change,  is  it  not  right  to  say  that  this  is  another 
species  of  motion  ? 

Theo.  It  appears  so  to  me. 

Soar.  It  must  be  so.  I  say,  then,  that  there  are  these 
two  species  of  motion,  change  and  removal. 

T/ieo.  You  say  right, 

Socr.  Having,  therefore,  made  this  diatinction,  let  na 
now  address  ourselves  to  those  who  say  that  all  things 
are  in  motion,  and  ask  them,  Whether  do  you  say  that 
every  thing  undergoes  both  kinds  of  motion,  and  is  both 
removed  and  changed,  or  that  one  thing  is  moved  both 
ways,  and  another  only  in  one  way? 

Fheo.  By  Jnpiter !  I  know  not  what  to  answer ;  but  I 
think  they  would  say, "  Both  ways." 

Socr.  Otherwise,  my  friend,  the  same  things  would  ap- 
pear to  them  to  bo  both  in  motion  and  at  rest ;  and  it 
would  not  be  at  all  more  correct  to  say  that  all  things  ar» 
in  motion  than  that  they  are  at  rest. 
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Tlieo.  You  speak  most  truly, 

Soer.  Since,  thorefoi'e,  it  is  necessary  that  every  tbini 
should  be  in  motion,  and  tliat  the  absence  of  motion  shonla 
be  in  nothing,  all  things  muat  always  be  moved  with  ev- 
ery kind  of  motion. 

97.  Theo.  Necessarily  so. 

Socr.  Consider  this,  then,  I  beg :  Did  we  not  say  that 
they  explain  the  generation  of  heat,  or  whiteness,  or  any 
thing  else  pretty  much  in  this  manner,  that  each  of  them 
is  impelled,  together  with  perception,  between  the  agent 
and  the  patient,  and  that  the  patient  becomes  affected  by 
perception,  but  is  not  yet  perception  itself,  and  that  tbo 
agent  becomes  affected  by  a  certain  quality,  hut  is  not 
quality  itself  ?  Perhaps,  however,  quality  may  appear  to 
you  to  be  a  strange  word,  and  you  may  not  unde)'staud  it 
when  used  in  this  collective  sense.  Hear  me,  then,  ex- 
plain it  in  detail.  For  the  agent  becomes  ucitlier  heat  nor 
whiteness,  but  hot  and  white,  and  so  with  respect  to  oth- 
er things.  For  you  surely  remember  that  we  said  before' 
that  no  one  thing  exists  of  itself,  neither  that  which  is  aa 
agect  nor  that  which  is  a  patient  j  but  that,  from  the  meet- 
ing together  of  each  with  the  other,  perceptions  and  ob- 
jects of  perception,  being  produced,  cause  the  one  to  be  of 
a  certain  quality,  and  the  other  pei'cipient. 

98.  Theo.  I  recollect.     How  should  I  not  ? 

Socr,  Let  us,  then,  dismiss  the  rest  of  their  system, 
whether  they  speak  this  way  or  that  way ;  and  let  us  keep 
to  that  point  alone  which  concerns  our  discussion,  and  aal 
Are  ail  things  in  motion  and  in  a  state  of  flux,  as  you  sBj 
Is  it  not  BO? 

Theo.  Yes. 

Socr.  And  by  both  those  kinds  of  motion  whieh 
have  distinguished,  removal  and  change  ' 

Theo.  Undoubtedly,  if  they  are  to  be  pei'fectly  movi 

Socr.  If,  therefore,  they  were    only  removed,  but 
ohanged,  we  should  surely  be  able  to  say  what  kind  of 
things  are  removed.     Must  we  not  say  so  ? 

Jfteo.  Just  so. 

Socr.  But  since  not  even  this  continues  in  the  same 
state — namely,  that  that  which  flows  continues  to  flow 
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white — but  it  changes  so  that  tliere  is  also  a  flux  of 
very  thing,  whiteness,  and  a  transition  into  another  color, 
io  order  that  it  may  not  be  found  continuing  in  the  same 
state,  will  it  ever  be  possible  to  call  any  thing  a  color,  so 
as  to  designate  it  correctly  ? 

Theo.  How  is  it  possible,  Socrates,  or  any  thing  else  of 
the  kind,  siuue,  while  we  ai'e  speaking  about  it,  it  is  con- 
stantly escaping,  as  being  in  a  state  of  flux? 

Socr.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  any  kind  of  perception ; 
for  iustance,  of  seeing  or  hearing?  Does  it  ever  continue 
in  the  state  of  seeing  or  heai-ing  ? 

2Reo.  It  ought  not,  since  all  things  are  in  motion. 

99.  Socr.  We  must  not  affirm,  then,  that  any  one  eeeB 
rather  than  not  sees,  or  has  any  other  perception  rather 
than  not,  since  all  things  are  In  constant  motion. 

Theo.  Surely  not 

Socr.  Yet  perception  is  science,  as  Thetetetus  and  I  said. 

Theo.  That  is  the  case. 

Socr.  On  being  asked,  therefore,  what  science  is,  we  an- 
Bwered  that  it  is  uot  at  all  science,  rather  than  not  science. 

Theo.  Yon  appear  to  have  done  so. 

Socr.  A  fine  correction  of  our  answer  it  would  be,  if  wo 
endeavor  to  prove  that  all  things  are  in  motion,  in  order 
that  our  former  answer  may  appear  correct.  But  this,  aa 
it  seems,  is  the  result,  if  all  things  are  in  motion,  every  an- 
swer, on  whatever  subject  it  may  be  given,  will  be  equally 
correct,  whether  we  say  that  a  thing  is  so  or  is  not  so,  or, 
if  you  will,  becomes  so,  that  we  may  not  fix  it  by  a  definite 
expression. 

Theo.  Yon  say  rightly. 

Socr.  Except,  Theodorne,  that  I  said  "ho  and  not  so." 
But  we  onght  not  to  use  this  word  "so,"  for  in  this  way 
it  will  no  longer  be  in  motion ;  nor,  again,  must  we  use  the 
expression  "  not  so,"  for  neither  does  this  expreBs  motion ; 
but  they  who  maintain  this  doctrine  must  find  out  some 
other  term,  since  at  present  they  have  not  words  suited  to 
their  hypothesis,  except,  perhaps,  this,  "not  in  any  man- 
nei'."  This  would  suit  them  best,  as  having  an  indefinite 
meaning. 

Theo.  This  manner  of  speaking  would,  indeed,  be  moe 
proper  for  them. 
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1 00,  Socr.  We  have  done,  tlien,  with  your  friend,  Th» 
dorus ;  nor  can  we  by  any  means  uonceile  to  him  tli»t  aiiir- 
man  is  the  measuie  of  ull  things,  except  he  is  wiae;  nor 
(lan  we  concede  to  him  that  science  is  perception,  at  least 
according  to  the  docti'ine  that  all  things  are  iii  motion, 
nnleaa  Thetetetus  here  Bays  otherwise. 

Theo.  You  say  admirably  well,  Socrates ;  for,  since  these 
things  are  brought  to  a  conclnsion,  it  is  right  that  I,  too, 
should  have  done  with  answering  according  to  our  agree- 
ment, now  that  oar  discussion  about  the  doctrine  of  Pro- 
tagoras has  come  to  end. 

Theas.  Not  so,  Theodorns,  until  you  and  Socrates  have 
discussed  the  doctrine  of  those  who  say  that  the  universe 
is  at  rest,  as  you  just  now  proposed  to  do. 

Theo.  Do  yon  who  are  so  young,  Therotetna,  teach  old 
men  to  act  uujnstly  by  violating  tlieir  compacts.  But  pr&. 
pare  to  give  account  to  Socrates  of  what  remains  to  be  dis- 
cussed. 

Theas.  If  he  wishes  it,  though  I  shonld  be  very  glad  to 
Jiear  you  on  the  subject  I  mentioned. 

Theo.  Yon  are  challenging  riders  to  a  race  in  challeng- 
ing Socrates  to  a  discussion.  Ask,  therefore,  and  you  will 
hear. 

Soer,  But  I  thint,  Theodorus,  I  shall  not  comply  with 
the  request  of  Thesetetus, 

Theo.  Why  not  comply? 

101,  iSocj*.  Though  I  am  ashamed  of  examining 
too  much  fi'eedom  Melissus  and  others,  who  say  that 
universe  is  one  and  immovable,  yet  I  am  less  ashamed  to 
do  so  with  respect  to  them  than  Farmenides  alone.  For 
Parmenidea  appears  to  me,  that  I  may  use  the  words  of 
Homer,'  "both  venerable  and  formidable."  For  I  was 
acquainted  with  bim  when  1  was  very  young  and  he  was 
very  old,  and  he  appeared  to  me  to  possess  a  depth  of  wis- 
dom altogether  extraordinary.  I  am  afraid,  therefore,  that 
we  should  not  understand  his  words,  and  that  we  should 
be  much  less  able  to  discover  the  meaning  of  what  he  said ; 
and,  above  all,  I  fear  lest,  with  respect  to  the  main  subject 
of  our  discussion,  science,  what  it  is  should  be  left  uncon- 
sidered by  reason  of  the  digressions  that  will  rush  aci 

"Hiad,"  111,172. 
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na  if  we  listen  to  them.  BeBides,  the  question  which  wo 
have  now  raised  is  of  immense  extent;  and  if  one  should 
consider  it  only  hy  the  way,  it  would  be  treated  unworthi- 
ly; but  if  as  it  deserves,  the  discussioD,  being  extended  to 
too  great  length,  will  put  out  of  sight  the  subject  of  sci- 
ence. But  neither  of  these  things  ought  to  happen ;  but 
we  ought  to  endeavor,  by  the  midwife's  art,  to  deliver  1 
Theietetus  of  his  conceptions  respecting  science.  | 

Them.  It  ia  proper  to  do  so,  if  you  think  ivell.  I 

102.  Boer.  Again,  therefore,  Theffitetus,  consider  this  I 
with  respect  to  what  has  been  said.  You  answered  that  J 
perception  is  science, did  you  not?  1 

Thm.  Tes. 

Soar.  If,  then,  any  one  should  aak  you,  with  what  a  J 
man  sees  things  white  and  black,  and  with  what  he  hears  1 
sounds  sharp  and  flat,  you  would  say,  I  think,  with  the  I 
eyes  and  ears.  I 

THtjB.  I  should.  I 

SocT.  The  free  use  of  names  and  words,  and  without  ] 
excessive  precision,  is  for  the  most  part  not  unbecoming  ] 
a  peraon  of  education,  hut  rather  the  contrary  to  this  is  1 
iUiberat,  though  sometimes  it  is  necessary ;  as  in  the  pres<  I 
ent  case  it  ia  necessary  to  find  fault  with  your  answer,  so  1 
far  as  it  is  not  coiTect.  For  consider  which  answer  is  I 
more  correct,  that  it  is  the  eyes  with  which  we  see,  or  by  J 
which  we  see ;  and  the  ears  with  which  we  hear,  or  by  ] 
which  we  hear?  | 

TfiAUB.  By  which  we  receive  each  perception,  it  seems  to  \ 
me,  Socrates,  rather  than  with  which. 

■    Soer.  For  surely  it  would  be  strange,  my  boy,  if  many    ! 
senses  were  seated  in  us,  as  in  wooden  liorses,  and  they 
did  not  all  tend  to  one  certain  form,  whether  it  is  soul,  or    , 
whatever  it  ia  proper  to  call  it,  with  which,  by  means  of    , 
these  aa  inati-uments,  we  perceive  all  objects  of.percejv 

ThecB.  The  case  appears  to  me  to  be  rather  in  this  way 
thiin  in  that. 

103.  Socr.  Bnt  why  do  I  require  so  much  accuracy 
from  you  on  this  point?     For  tJiia  reason,  that  we  may   j 
discover  whether  by  sorao  one  and  the  same  part  in  u*  J 
we,  by  means  of  the  eyes,  attain  to  things  white  and  black,    | 


CTH  the  essence  nf  tliese  in  reference  to  each  other,  compar- 
ing within  itseli  things  past  and  preseut  with  the  fiitiii'e.  ' 

Soar.  Stay;  will  it  not  perceive  the  hardness  of  that 
wliioh  is  hard  by  the  touch,  and  the  softness  of  that  which 
is  soft  in  like  manner  ? 

TliSiB.  Yob. 

8ocr.  But  their  essence,  both  what  they  ai-o,  and  tbetr 
opposition  to  each  other,  and  the  nature  of  this  opposition, 
the  soul  itself,  examining  them  repeatedly  and  comparing 
them  with  each  other,  endeavors  to  determine  for  us  P 

TheoB.  Certainly. 

8oer.  Are  not,  then,  both  men  and  beasts  by  nature  able 
to  perceive,  as  soon  as  they  are  bom,  those  things  that  pass 
by  means  of  the  bodily  organs  to  the  soul ;  but  compari- 
sons of  these  with  reference  to  their  essence  and  use  tfaey 
arrive  at  with  difficulty,  and  after  a  long  time,  by  means 
of  much  labor  and  study,  if  ever  they  do  arrive  at  them? 

ThecB.  Most  assuredly. 

Socr.  For  is.  it  possible  to  apprehend  the  truth  of  that 
of  which  we  can  not  apprehend  the  existence  ? 

Them.  Impossible. 

107.  8a(T.  Bnt  can  any  one  possess  a  scientific  knowl- 
edge of  a  thing  of  wliiuh  he  can  not  apprehend  the  truth  ? 

ThecB.  How  can  he,  Socrates  ? 

8ocr.  There  is,  therefore,  no  science  in  sensations,  but 
in  reasoning  on  them;  for  in  this  way,  as  it  seems,  it  is 
possible  to  touch  upon  essence  and  truth,  but  in  that  way 
im|H>38ib!e. 

TheoR.  It  appears  so. 

Socr.  Can  yon,  therefore,  call  that  and  this  the  same, 
when  there  is  so  great  a  difference  between  them? 

The(E.  It  would  not  be  right  to  do  so, 

Socr.  What  name,  then,  do  you  give  to  that — to  sight, 
hearing,  smelling,  tasting,  being  hot,  and  being  cold  ? 

TVkis.  Perceiving;  for  what  other  name  can  be  given? 

Sovr.  Do  you,  therefore,  call  the  whole  of  this  perceij- 
tJon? 

TkecB.  Necessarily  so. 

Socr.  To  which,  as  we  said,  it  doca 
touch  upon  truth,  for  it  does  not  ever  ti 

Them.  Certainly  not. 
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.    Them.  How  not,  and  tbat  the  faculty  of  taste  by  means 
of  the  tongue  ? 

Socr.  Ton  say  well.  But  in  what  does  the  faculty  con- 
BJst  which  shows  you  that  which  is  common  to  all  things, 
and  to  these  two,  to  which  you  give  the  name  of  existence 
and  noD-existence,  and  those  other  names  about  whiuh  we 
were  just  now  asking  ?  what  organs  will  you  attribute  to 
all  these  by  means  of  which  our  perceptive  faculty  per- 
ceives these  several  things? 

105.  T/iem.  You  speak  of  existence  aud  non-existence, 
simUitade  and  dissimilitude,  identity  and  difference,  and, 
moreover,  of  unity  and  other  numbers ;  and  it  is  evident 
that  you  ask  about  the  even  and  odd,  and  whatever  else 
depends  on  them,  by  which  of  the  organs  of  the  body  we 
perceive  these  tilings  in  our  soul.  \ 

Soer.  You  follow  me  exueedingly  well;  and  these.  The-  i 
setetns,  are  the  very  things  about  which  I  ask.  \ 

Them.  But,  by  Jupiter  1  Socrates,  I  know  not  what  to    I 
say,  except  that  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  organ  at   ' 
all  peunliar  to  these  things  as  there  is  to  the  others,  but 
the  soul  of  itself  appears  to  me  to  examine  that  which  is 
common  in  all  things. 

Socr.  You  are  beautiful,  Thesetetus,  and  not  ugly,  as  I 
Theodoras  said ;  for  he  who  speaks  beautifnlly  is  beanti-  i 
fnl  and  good.  But,  besides  being  beautiful,  you  have  done  ' 
well  in  having  released  me  from  a  very  long  discussion,  if  I 
it  appears  to  you  that  the  soul  beholds  some  things  by  it-  I 
self,  and  others  by  the  faculties  of  the  body.  For  this  was  | 
the  veiy  thing  that  seemed  to  me,  and  I  wished  it  might  , 
likewise  seem  so  to  you. 

Them.  And,  indeed,  it  does  appear  so  to  me. 

106.  Socr.  To  which  of  the  two  classes,  then,  do  you  re- 
fer existence?     For  this  especially  attaches  to  all  things. 

Them.  I  refer  it  to  those  things  which  the  soul  of  itself 
reaches  after. 

BocT.  Is  it  the  same  with  similarity  and  dissimilarity, 
identity  and  difference  ? 

Tt>£m.  Yes.  ( 

Scxtr.  What,  then?  With  the  beautiful  and  the  ugly, 
good  and  evil  ? 

Them.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  soul  especially  consid- 
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able  to  say  wh»t  tliia  affection  in  us  is,  and  in  what  way 
it  is  produced. 

Tkeae.  What  affection? 

Socr.  Thia,  that  any  one  forms  false  judgments;  and  I 
even  now  still  consider  and  am  in  doubt  whether  we  shall 
let  this  alone,  or  examine  it  in  a  different  manner  from 
what  we  did  just  now. 

ThecB.  How  not,  Socrates ;  at  least,  if  it  appears  neces' 
sary  to  be  done  in  some  way  or  other?  For  you  and 
Theodorua  just  now  remarked,  not  badly,  respecting  lei- 
Bui'e,  that  there  is  no  urgency  iu  matters  of  this  kind. 

110.  Socr.  You  have  reminded  me  very  properly.  For 
perhaps  it  will  not  be  foreign  to  our  purpose  in  a  manner 
to  retrace  our  steps.  For  it  ia  better  to  finish  a  little  well 
than  much  insuffioieotly. 

2'heeB.  Why  not? 

Soer.  How,  then  ?  what  do  we  say  ?  Do  we  not  affii-ni 
that  sometimes  judgments  are  false?  or  that  one  of  ua 
foi'ms  false  jtidgraente  and  another  true  ones,  as  if  tbia 
were  naturally  the  case? 

Tli^oE.  We  doubllfSH  do  affirm  this. 

Socr.  Does  not  this  happpn  to  us  with  regard  to  things 

in  general  and  each  particular,  that  we  either  know  it  or 

I  do  not  know  it  ?     For  learning  and  foi'getling,  as  being 

between  these,  I  pass  by  for  the  present,  for  now  they  have 

I        nothing  to  do  with  our  discussioo. 

'  necB.  However,  Socrates,  there  is  no  other  alternative 

with  respect  to  each  particular,  except  knowing  or  not 
knowing  it. 

Socr.  Then,  is  it  not  necessary  that  he  who  jadges 
should  judge  either  what  ho  does  know  or  does  not  know? 
I  Theae.  It  is  necessary, 

Socr.  But  that  a  person  who  knows  should  not  know 
the  same  thing,  or  that  ho  who  does  not  know  it  should 
'         know  it,  is  impossible. 

ThecB.  How  not? 

Socr.  Does  not  he,  then,  who  forms  a  false  judgment 

about  what  he  knows  think  that  these  are  not  the  same, 

I         but  different  from  what  he  knows;   and  thus,  while  ho 

knows  both,  ho  is  at  the  same  time  ignorant  of  both  ? 
[  The<£.  But  this  is  impossible,  Socrates. 
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111.  Socr,  Does  he,  then,  Ihirik  that  things  which  he    I 
does  not  know  are  cevtaiii  other  things  that  he  does  not   j 
know,  and  is  it  possible  for  one  who  knows  neither  The»-  | 
tetus  nor  Socrates  to  imagine  that  Socrates  is  Thciett^tus, 
or  Theffitctua  Socrates  ? 

Them.  How  could  that  be  ? 

Socr.  Neither,  surely,  does  any  one  think  that  the  things  I 
which  he  knows  are  the  snme  as  those  that  he  does  not  j 
know ;  nor,  again,  that  the  things  which  he  does  not  know-  [ 
are  the  aanie  as  those  that  he  does  know. 

Thetx,  For  that  would  be  motiBtroua. 

So<:t.  How,  then,  cau  any  one  form  false  judgments?  I 
For  it  la  Impossible  to  form  judgments  in  any  other  way  I 
than  this,  since  we  either  know  or  do  not  know  all  things,  I 
and  in  these  it  appears  to  be  by  no  means  possible  to  form- 1 
false  judgments. 

Them.  Most  true. 

Sovr.  Ought  we,  then,  to  consider  the  object  of  our  in-'J 
quiry,  not  by  proceeding  according  to  knowing  and  not  \ 
knowing,  but  according  to  being  and  not  being  ? 

Theee.  How  do  you  mean  ? 

Socr.  Whether  it  is  not  universally  true  that  he  who  J 
thinks  things  that  are  not,  with  respect  to  any  thing  what-^  J 
ever,  must  unavoidably  form  a  false  judgment,  however  J 
intelligent  he  may  be  in  other  respects. 

The<g.  That  is  reasonable,  Socrates. 

Socr.  How,  then  ?  What  shall  we  say,  Thetetetus,  ifa 
any  one  should  ask  ns,  "  Is  it  possible  for  any  one  to  do'l 
what  you  say,  and  can  any  man  think  that  which  la  not^^ 
whether  respecting  any  real  object  or  abstract  eaaence?"] 
And  we,  it  seema,  shall  say  to  this,  "  When  he  who  thinks  1 
does  not  think  what  is  true."    What  else  can  we  say? 

Them.  Nothing  else. 

112,  Socr.  Does  a  thing  of  this  kind  happen  also  in 
other  eases  ? 

Tfiem.  Of  what  kind  ? 

Socr.  H  a  person  sees  sometliing,  and  yet  sees  nothing. 

Tliem.  But  how  can  that  be  ? 

Socr.  But  if  he  sees  some  one  thing,  he  sees  souiething- 
thnt  exists;  itnd  do  you  think  that  one  thing  is  ever  among  | 
things  that  do  not  exist? 
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one  thiug  is  another,  he  saya  to  himself,  as  it  seems,  that 
one  thing  ia  another. 

115.  TSere.  How  not? 

Socr.  Recollect,  then,  whether  you  have  ever  said  to 
yourself  that  the  beautiful  is  certainly  ugly,  or  the  unjust, 
just;  or  even,  chief  of  all,  consider  whether  you  have  evei- 
attempted  to  persuade  yourself  that  one  thing  is  certain- 
ly another,  or,  quite  contrariwise,  whether  you  have  ever 
ventured,  even  iti  sleep,  to  say  to  yourself  that  undoubt- 
edly odd  is  even,  or  any  thing  else  of  the  kind. 

Thece.  You  say  truly. 

Socr.  But  do  you  think  that  any  one  else  in  his  senses, 
or  even  mad,  would  venture  to  say  seriously  to  himself,  be- 
ing himself  pei'suaded,  that  an  ox  must  needs  be  a  horse, 
or  two  one  ? 

TlieoB.  Not  I,  by  Jupiter ! 

Socr.  If,  thci'efore,  to  speat  to  one's  self  is  to  form 
judgments,  no  one,  who  speaks  and  forms  judgments  of 
both  objects,  and  touches  upon  both  with  his  soul,  would 
flay  and  judge  that  one  is  another.  You  must  therefore 
give  up  what  you  said  about  the  other.  For  I  assert  this, 
that  no  one  thinks  that  the  ugly  is  beautiful,  or  any  thing 
else  of  the  kind. 

Them.  I  give  it  up,  then,  Soci-ates,  and  it  appears  to  me 
as  you  say. 

Socr.  It  is  impossible,  then,  for  one  who  forms  judg- 
ments about  both  to  think  that  the  one  is  the  other. 

Tlieee.  It  seems  so. 

116.  Soar.  He,  however,  who  judges  one  thing  only,  bat 
the  other  in  no  respeot,  will  never  judge  that  the  one  is 
the  other. 

ThetB.  You  say  truly ;  for  he  would  be  compelled  to 
touch  upon  that,  also,  of  which  he  does  not  judge. 

Socr.  It  is  not  possible,  then,  for  a  person  who  {udgea 
upon  both  or  one  of  the  two  to  judge  that  one  is  the  oth- 
er; so  that,  if  any  one  should  define  false  judgment  to  be 
the  judgment  of  one  thing  instead  of  another,  be  would 
say  nothing  to  the  purpose ;  for  neither  in  this  way,  nor  in 
any  before  mentioned,  does  it  appear  that  false  judgment 
pertains  to  us. 

Theos.  It  seems  not. 
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is  ugly  ioBtend  of  beautiful,  or  beautiful  instead  of  ngly, 
then  he  tvaly  foi'ins  u  false  judgraeut  i 

8ocr,  It  is  evident,  Theietetus,  that  you  esteem  rae  light-  m 
ly,  and  have  no  fear  of  me.  I 

Thm.  How  so?  1 

Socr.  I  do  not  seem  to  yon,  I  imagine,  likely  to  lay  hold 
of  your  "  truly  false,"  by  asking  whether  it  is  possible  for 
swift  to  take  place  slowly,  or  light  heavily,  or  any  other 
contrary,  not  according  to  its  own  nature,  but  according 
to  the  nature  of  its  contrary,  contrariwise  to  itself.  This, 
however,  I  dismiss,  that  your  confidence  may  not  be  in 
vain.  But  are  you  satisfied,  as  you  say,  that  to  form  false 
judgments  is  to  form  mistaken  judgments?  _ 

ThecB.  I  am.  J 

114.  Soer.  It  ia  possible,  then,  according  to  your  opiiM 
ion,  for  one  thing  to  be  comprehended  in  the  mind  as  ao^ 
other,  and  not  as  it  is. 
TheoB.  It  is  possible. 

Socr.  When,  therefore,  any  one's  mind  does  this,  is  it 

not  necessary  that  it  shonld  think  about  both  objects,  of 

one  of  them  ?  J 

ThecB.  Qnite  necessary.  fl 

Soer.  Either  together  or  in  turns?  fl 

TfteoB.  Veiy  well.  ^ 

Socr.  But  by  "thinking"  do  you  mean  the  same  that  I 

do? 

TliecB.  What  do  you  mean  by  it? 

Socr.  The  discourse  which  the  sonl  holds  with  itself 

about  the  objects  that  it  considers.    I  explain  this  to  you 

as  a  person  who  does  not  know  wfaat  he  says.     For  the 

soul,  when  it  thinks,  appears  to  me  to  do  nothing  else  than 

discourse  with  itself,  asking  itself  questions  and  answei-ing 

them,  affirming  and  denying ;   but  when  it  has  decided, 

whether  it  has  come  to  its  decision  more  slowly  or  more 

rapidly,  and  now  asserts  and  does  not  doubt,  this  we  call 

judgnnent.     So  that  to  form  a  judgment  I  call  to  speak, 

and  judgment  a  sentence  spoken,  not,  indeed,  lo  another 

person  nor  with  the  voice,  but  in  silence  to  itself.     But 

what  do  you  call  it? 

Them.  The  same. 

So<ar.  When  any  one,  therefore,  forms  a  judgment  that 
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118.  Them.  Why  not? 
Sosr.  Suppose,  then,  I  beg,  for  the  sake  of  argnmeni_ 

that  we  have  in  our  souls  a  waxen  tablet — in  one  lacger, 
in  another  smaller;  in  one  of  purer  wax,  in  another  of  im- 
pnrer ;  iu  some  of  bai'der,  ami  in  others,  again,  of  softer 
but  in  some  of  a  moderate  quality. 

TViecB.  I  do  suppose  it. 

&>er.  Let  us  say,  then,  that  this  ia  a  gift  of  Mnemos; 
the  mother  of  the  Muses ;  and  lliat,  whatever  we  wish  to 
reiucinber  of  things  that  we  have  seen  or  heard,  or  have 
ourselves  thought  of,  we  impress  in  this,  by  placing  it  un- 
der onr  perceptions  and  thoughts,  as  if  we  were  taking 
o£E  the  impressions  from  rings :  and  that  whatever  is  im- 
printed, this  we  remember  and  know,  so  long  as  its  image 
remains ;  but  when  it  is  effaced,  or  can  be  no  longer  im- 
printed, we  forget  and  do  not  know  it. 

Them.  Be  it  so. 

Soar.  When,  therefore,  a  person  knows  these  things 
considers  any  of  the  things  that  he  sees  or  bears,  consii 
whether  in  this  way  he  can  judge  falsely  ? 

Tfiem.  In  what  way  ? 

Socr.  By  thinking  with  respect  to  what  he  knows  that 
they  are  at  one  time  the  things  that  he  knows,  and  at  an- 
other the  things  that  fie  does  not  know.    For,  in  a  former 
part  of  our  discussion,  we  made  an  improper  admii 
in  admitting  that  this  was  impossible. 

119.  ThecB.  But  how  do  you  mean  now? 
Boor.  We  must  speak  thus  on  this  subject,  defining  it 

from  the  beginning :  It  is  impossible  that  he  who  knows 
any  thing,  and  haa  a  remembrance  of  it  in  iiis  soul,  but 
does  not  actiially  perceive  it,  can  think  that  it  is  some 
other  thing  that  he  knows,  of  which  ho  has  the  impres- 
sion, though  he  does  not  perceive  it.  And,  again,  it  is  im- 
possible that  any  one  can  think  that  what  he  knows  is 
that  which  he  does  not  know,  and  of  which  he  has  not  the 
seal ;  or  that  what  he  does  not  know  is  that  which  he  does 
not  know ;  or  that  what  he  does  not  know  is  that  which  he 
docs  know ;  or  think  that  what  he  perceives  is  some  other 
thing  that  he  perceives ;  or  that  what  he  perceives  is  some- 
thing that  he  does  not  perceive;  or  that  what  he  does 
perceive  is  some  other  thing  that  he  does  not  perceive 
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that  what  he  does  not  perceive  is  something  that  lie  docs 
perceive.  And,  again,  it  is  still  more  impossible,  if  that 
can  be,  that  a  person  should  think  that  what  he  knows  and 
perceives,  and  of  which  he  haa  an  impresBion  by  means  of 
perception,  is  something  else  that  he  knows  and  perceives, 
and  of  which,  in  like  manner,  he  has  aii  impression  by 
means  of  perception.  And  it  is  impossible  that  what  he 
knows  and  perceives,  and  of  which  he  lias  a  coi-i-ect  re-  | 
membranoe,  he  can  think  is  something  else  that  he  knows ; 
or  that  what  he  knows  and  perceives,  and,  in  like  manner,  I 
retains  in  hie  remembrance,  is  something  else  that  he  per- 
ceives ;  or,  again,  that  what  he  neither  knows  nor  perceives  ' 
is  something  else  that  he  neither  knows  nor  perceives;  or 
that  what  he  neither  knows  nor  perceives  is  something  else 
that  he  does  not  know;  or  that  what  he  neither  knows 
nor  perceives  is  something  else  that  he  does  not  perceive. 
In  all  these  cases  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  any  one  to 
judge  falsely.  It  remains,  therefore,  that  it  must  take 
place,  if  anywhere,  in  the  following  cases. 

120.  Them.  In  what  cases?  Perhaps  I  shall  under- 
stand yon  better  from  them,  for  at  pi'eseut  I  do  not  fol- 
low you. 

Socr.  In  things  which  a  person  knows,  he  may  think  that  j 
they  are  different  from  the  things  that  he  knows  and  per-  I 
ceives;  or  from  those  which  he  does  not  know,  but  perceives;  J 
or  that  the  things  which  he  knows  and  perceives  are  some  -j 
of  the  things  which  he  likewise  knows  aiid  perceives, 

Thece.  Now  I  ara  left  much  further  behind  than  I  was. 

Soar.  Listen  again,  then,  as  follows :  I,  knowing  Theo-  ] 
dorns,  and  remembering  within  myself  what  kind  of  a  per-  ] 
son  he  is,  and,  in  like  manner,  Theietetus,  do  I  not  some- 
times see  them,  and  sometimes  not ;  and  sometimes  touch 
them,  and  sometimes  not ;  and  hear  or  perceive  them  by 
some  other  sense,  bnt  sometimes  have  I  no  perception  of 
you  at  alt;  yet, nevertheless,  do  I  remember  yon,  and  know 
you  within  myself? 

Tliete.  Certainly. 

Soer,  Understand  this,  then,  the  first  of  the  things  that 
I  wish  to  prove,  that  it  is  possible  for  a  man  not  to  [ 
ceive  what  he  knows,  and  that  it  is  possible  for  him 
perceive  it. 
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Tliem.  True. 

So<yr.  And  does  it  not  often  happen  that  a  man  does  nc^ 
perceive  wliat  he  does  not  know,  and  often  that  he  \ 
ceivea  it  only  ? 

TheoR.  This,  also,  ib  true. 

121.  Consider,  theiij  whether  you  can  now  follow  me  bet^ 
ter.  Socrates  knows  Theodovua  and  Theffitetus,  but  he 
Bees  neither  of  them,  nor  hus  he  any  other  perception  re- 
specting them ;  now  he  can  never  form  this  jndgment  with- 
in himself,  that  Theffitetus  is  Theodorus?  Do  I  say  any 
thing  to  the  purpose,  or  not  ? 

Tliece.  Yes,  quite  true. 

Socr.  This,  then,  was  the  first  of  the  cases  that  I  men*  J 
tioned. 

Them.  It  was, 

Socr.  But  the  second  was  this,  that  I,  knowing  c 
you,  hut  not  knowing  the  other,  and  perceiving  neitheijjfl 
should  never  think  that  he  whom  I  know  is  the  persa 
whom  I  do  not  kuow. 

Thtm.  Right. 

Soar.  The  third  was  this,  that  I,  neither  knowing  nor 
perceiving  either  of  them,  should  not  think  that  he  whom 
I  do  not  know  is  some  other  person  of  those  whom  I  do 
not  know  :  and  consider  that  you  again  hear  in  succession 
all  the  instances  hefore  put,  in  which  I  shall  never  form 
a  false  judgment  respecting  you  and  Theodorus,  neither 
while  knowing  nor  ignorant  of  you  both,  nor  while  know- 
ing one,  and  not  the  other;  and  in  the  same  way  with  i-e-  ■ 
gard  to  perceptions,  if  you  follow  me. 

Them.  I  do  follow  you. 

122.  Socr.  It  remains,  therefore,  that  I  may  form  a  f al  .  . 
judgment  in  this  ease,  when,  knowing  you  and  Theodorus,' 
and  having  the  impression  of  both  of  you  in  that  waxen 
tablet  made  hy  a  seal  ring,  as  it  Were,  seeing  you  both 
from  a  distance,  and  not  sufficiently  distinguishing  von,  I 
endeavor,  by  attributing  the  peculiar  impi'ession  of  each 
to  his  peculiar  aspect,  applying  it  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  its 
own  form,  in  order  that  I  may  recognize  it;  then,  failing 
in  this,  mid  changing  them  like  those  that  put  their  shoea  _ 
on  the  wrong  feet,  I  fit  the  aspect  of  each  to  the  impru* 
fiion  of  the  other,  as  happens  in  looking  into  mirrors,  wherC 
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the  eight  passes  fi-ora  the  right  to  the  left,  so  I  fall  inttt  I 
the  same  error;  then  mistakeu  opinion  and  false  judgment 
take  place. 

ThecB.  What  happens  with  regard  to  iudgraent,  Socra- 
tes, seems  wonderfully  like  what  you  deBcribe, 

So(T.  Still  further,  when,  knowing  both  of  you,  in  addi- 
tion to  knowing  I  perceive  one,  but  not  the  other,  I  have 
a  knowledge  of  the  other,  not  according  to  perception, 
which  I  thus  described  before,  but  yon  did  not  then  under- 
stand me.  I 

Tfiece.  I  did  not.  ■  ■ 

123.  Socr.  I  said  this,  however,  that  a  person  who  knows -I 
and  perceives  one,  and  has  a  knowledge  of  him  according    I 
to  perception,  will  never  think  that  he  is  some  other  per- 
son whom  he  knows  and  perceives,  aiid  of  whom  he  has  a 
knowledge  accoi'diug  to  perception.    Was  not  this  what 

I  said  ?  ■ 

Them.  Yes.  J 

SocT.  There  remained,  then,  the  ease  that  was  just  now  I 
mentioned,  in  which  we  said  that  false  judgment  takea     | 
place :  when  a  person  knowing  you  both  and  seeing  you 
both,  or  having  some  other  perception  of  yon  both,  has 
not  the  impression  of  each  according  to  the  perception 
of  each,  but,  like  an  unskillful  archer,  shoots  beside  the 
mark  and  misses,  this,  then,  is  called  a  falsehood. 
Them.  And  very  properJy  bo. 

SocT.  When,  therefore,  perception  is  present  to  one  ot 
the  impressions,  and  not  to  the  other,  and  the  one  applies  i 
the  impi-ession  of  the  absent  perception  to  that  which  is 
present,  in  this  case  the  mind  is  altogether  deceived.  And, 
in  a  word,  with  respect  to  things  that  a  person  has  neither 
known  nor  ever  perceived,  it  is  not  possible,  as  it  seems, 
either  to  be  deceived,  or  to  form  a  false  judgment,  if  ther 
is  any  soundness  iu  what  we  now  say ;  but  with  respect 
to  things  that  we  know  and  perceive,  in  these  very  things 

J'odgmeut  is  conversant,  and  turns  round,  becoming  both  | 
alse  and  true.  By  collecting  together  in  a  dire 
straight  line  the  copies  and  marks  proper  to  each,  it  is  « 
true ;  but  sideways  and  obliquely,  false. 

124.  ITiecB.  Is  It  not  well  described,  Socrates  ? 
SocT,  Tou  will  say  so  still  moi'e,  when  you  hear  what 
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follows;  for  to  judge  truly  is  beautiful,  but  to  be  deceived  | 
ia  base. 

77ietB.  IIow  not? 
Socr.  They  say,  then,  that  these  things  proceed  frouij 
hence.    When  the  wax  in  any  one's  soul  is  deep,  sbun^J 
dnnt,  smooth,  and  propei'ly  molded,  objects  eutei'ing  byM 
means  of  the  perceptiouB  and  impressing  themselves  oil's 
this  heart'  of  the  soul,  as  Homer  calls  it,  obscurely  intiraatlii~4 
ing  its  resemblance  to  wax,  then  pure  and  sufficiently  deep 
impressioTis  being  made  in  these,  become  lasting,  and  such 
men  are  first  of  all  easily  taught,  next  have  retentive  mem- 
ories, nnd  lastly  do  not  ohange   the  impressions  of  the 
perceptions,  but  form  ti'ue  judgments,  foi*,  as  these  impres* 
sions  are  clear,  and  in  a  wide  space,  they  quickly  distribute 
to  their  proper  images  each  of  the  things  that  are  called 
beings;  and  such  men  are  called  wise.    Does  it  not  ap- 
pear 80  to  you  ? 

Thece.  Entirely  so.  _ 

125.  Socr.  When,  therefore,  any  one's  heart  is  covereSl 
with  hair,  which  the  very  wise  poet  has  celebrated,  or  when  1 
it  is  muddy,  and  not  of  pure  wax,  or  very  soft,  or  hard, 
those  in  whom  it  is  soft  are  easily  taught,  but  are  forget- 
ful ;  and  those  in  whom  it  is  hard,  the  contrary ;  but  those 
who  have  it  haiiy  and  rough,  and  stony  or  full  of  earth  or 
mixed  mud,  have  indistinct  impressions.  They  are  also 
indistinct  in  those  that  are  hard,  for  there  is  no  depth  in 
them;  they  are  likewise  indistinct  in  those  that  are  soft, 
for  by  being  confused  they  soon  become  obscure ;  but  if, 
in  addition  to  all  this,  they  f.ill  one  upon  another  by  reason 
of  narrowness  of  space,  if  any  one's  soul  is  little,  they  arg 
still  more  indistinct  than  the  others.  All  these,  therefore, 
are  such  as  form  false  judgments.  For  when  they  see,  or 
hear,  or  think  about  any  thing,  not  being  able  at  once  to 
attribute  each  object  to  its  impression,  they  are  slow,  and, 
attributing  different  objects  to  different  impressions,  they, 
for  the  most  part,  see  wrongly,  and  hear  wrongly,  and  think 
wrongly ;  and  these  are  said  to  be  deceived  iu  objects,  and 
ignorant. 

TAecB.  Tou  speak  as  correctly  as  man  can  do,  Socrates, 
'  A  piny  oil  the  words  dap  or  k$,i  and  «qpi>c,  which  can  nol  be  ret 
in  tm  English  version. 
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126.  So<a:  Sball  we  say,  then,  tliat  thefe  are  false  judg- 
ments in  us  ? 

ThecB.  By  all  meaoB. 

Socr.  Aod  tvoe  judgments  also? 

ThecB.  And  true. 

Socr.  Do  we,  theti,  consider  it  to  have  been  suffieiently 
established  that  these  two  jtidgments  do  without  doubt 
exist? 

Them.  Most  assuredly. 

Socr.  A  talkative  man,  Theretetus,  appears  to  be  really 
ti'oablesome  and  diBagreeable. 

Them,  How  BO?    Why  do  yon  say  this? 

Socr,  Because  I  am  angry  at  my  own  ignorance,  andj 
in  truth,  talkative (leaa.  For  what  other  name  can  any  one 
give  it  when  a  man  drags  the  conversation  upward  and 
downward,  and  can  not  be  persuaded  through  his  dullneaa, 
and  is  with  difficulty  torn  from  each  several  topic  ? 

ThecE,  But  why  are  you  angry  ? 

Socr.  I  am  not  only  angry,  but  I  am  afraid  that  I  should 
not  know  what  to  answer,  if  any  one  should  ask  mo,  "  Soc 
rates,  have  yon  fonnd  that  false  judgment  is  neither  in  the 

Eerceptions  compared  with  each  other,  nor  in  the  thoughts, 
ut  in  the  conjunction  of  perception  with  thought?"  I 
think  I  shall  say,  "  I  have,  priding  myself  as  if  wo  had 
made  a  very  fine  discovery. 

127.  ITiete.  What  has  just  now  been  proved  appears  to 
me,  Socrates,  to  be  by  no  means  despicable. 

Socr.  "  Do  you  therefore  assert,"  he  will  say, "  that  we 
can  never  suppose  that  a  man  whom  we  think  of  only,  but 
do  not  see,  is  a  horse,  which  we  neither  see  nor  touch,  but 
think  of  only,  and  do  not  perceive  in  any  other  way?"  I 
believe  I  should  say  that  I  do  assert  this. 

7?iem.  And  rightly. 

Socr. '"  What,  then  ?"  he  will  say.  "According  to  this 
mode  of  reasoning,  can  the  number  eleven,  which  one  thinks 
of  only,  ever  be  supposed  to  bo  twelve,  which  also  one 
thinks  of  only?"     Come, then, do  you  answer? 

Thetp.  I  should  answer  that  a  person  seeing  or  touching 
might  suppose  that  eleven  are  twelve,  bnt  that  he  would 
never  think  thus  respecting  numbers  which  he  embraces 
only  in  thought. 
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Soar,  What,  then  ?  Do  you  suppose  tliat  any  one  hi 
ever  proposed  to  consider  within  himself  of  five  and  seven; 
I  do  uot  mean  eeveu  and  Sve  men,  or  any  tiling  else  of 
the  kind,  but  the  nnmbers  five  and  seven  themselves,  which 
we  said  were  in  his  sonl  like  impressions  in  wax,  and  tlmt 
it  is  impossible  to  judge  falsely  respecting  them— has  any 
man  at  any  time  considered  these  very  things,  speaking  to 
himself  and  asking  how  many  they  are,  and  answered,  one 
that  he  supposes  they  are  eleven,  and  another  that  they 
are  twelve ;  or  do  all  men  say  and  suppose  that  they  are 
twelve  ? 

128.  TTieoB.  No,by  Jupitor!  but  many  suppose  that  they 
are  eleven.  And  if  a  person  considei-s  abont  a  greater 
number, he  is  still  more  mistaken  ;  for  I  suppose  that  yoa, 
rather  speak  about  everj-  number. 

Socr.  You  suppose  rightly;  but  consider  whether  any] 
thing  else  ever  happens  than  this,  that  he  supposes    ' 
the  number  twelve  impressed  in  his  soul  is  eleven? 

ThecB.  It  seems  so. 

Socr.  Does  it  not,  then,  come  back  to  our  former  stat^ 
ments?  For  he  who  is  in  this  condition  supposes  that 
what  he  knows  is  something  else  that  he  also  knows,  which 
we  said  was  impossible,  and  fi-om  which  very  circumstance 
we  demonstrated  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  false  judg- 
ment, in  order  that  the  same  person  might  not  be 
pelled  to  know  and  not  to  know  the  same  thing  at  the 
time. 

TheoB.  Most  true. 

Socr.  Therefore,  we  must  show  that  false  judgment  is 
BMnething  else  than  an  inteichange  of  mind  with  percep- 
tion. For,  if  this  were  so,  we  could  never  be  deceived  in 
the  thoughts  themselves :  but  now  there  is  either  no  such 
thing  as  false  judgment,  or  it  is  possible  for  a  person 
to  know  what  ho  knows ;  and  which  of  these  two  do  yoi 
choose? 

Theaa.  Ton  offer  me  a  difficult  choice,  Soerntcs. 

/Swv.  Our  argument,  however,  appears  as  if  it  would 
not  allow  both  these  to  take  place:  though  (for  we  must 
venture  on  every  thing),  what  if  we  should  determine  to 
Liy  aside  all  shame? 

Thtm.  How? 
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Socr.  By  taking  upon  oui-Belves  to  declare  wliat  it  is  to 
know. 

Them.  But  why  would  this  be  Bhamelesa? 

129.  Soar.  You  do  not  seem  to  coneidev  that  the  whole    I 
of  our  diBCUssion  fi-om  the  beginning  has  been  an  investi- 
gation respecting  science,  as  if  we  did  not  know  what  it  is. 

7%ete.  I  ilo  consider  it. 

Socr.  Does  it  not,  then,  appear  to  be  a  shameless  thing, 
to  explatu  what  it  is  to  know,  when  we  are  ignorant  of 
what  science  is?  But,  Ttieietetus,  our  conversation  has 
been  all  along  full  of  defects.  For  we  have  over  and  over 
again  used  the  expressions, "  We  know,"  and  "We  do  not 
know,"  "  We  have  a  scientific  knowledge,"  and  "  We  have 
not  a.  scientific  knowledge,"  as  if  we  both  of  ua  understood 
something  about  it,  whereas  we  are  still  ignorant  of  what 
science  is.  But,  if  you  please,  we  will  still,  at  the  present 
moment,  use  the  tennB"to  he  ignorant "  and  "  to  nnder- 
stand  "  aa  if  we  could  properly  use  them,  though  we  are 
destitute  of  science. 

ThecB.  But  how  will  you  converse,  Socrates,  if  you  ab- 
stain from  the  use  of  these  expressions  ? 

Socr.  Not  at  all,  while  I  am  what  I  am.  If,  however,  I 
were  contentious,  or  if  a  person  of  that  kind  were  now 
present,  he  would  say  that  I  must  abstain  from  them,  and 
would  strongly  object  to  what  I  say.  But  as  we  arc  poor 
creatures,  do  you  wish  I  should  venture  to  say  what  it  ia 
to  know  ?  For  it  appears  to  me  that  it  would  be  worth 
while  to  do  so. 

.    Them.  Venture  then,  by  Jupiter !  for  you  will  bo  read- 
ily pardoned  for  not  abstaining  from  these  expressions. 

130.  Socr.  Have  you  hoard,  then,  what  they  now  say  it 
is  to  know? 

Thece.  Perhaps  so ;  but  at  present  I  do  not  remember. 

Socr.  They  say,  I  believe,  that  it  is  to  have  science. 

ThecB.  True. 

Socr,  Let  us,  then,  change  it  a  little,  and  say  that  it  is 
to  poRsess  science. 

Thece.  But  in  what  will  you  say  this  differs  from  that? 

Socr.  Perhaps  in  nothing;  but  whether  it  seems  to  dif- 
fer or  not,  listen  and  Examine  with  me. 

ThecB.  I  will,  if  I  am  able. 
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Socr.  To  possess,  therefore,  does  not  appear  to  me  to 
the  same  aa  to  have:  for  instance,  if  any  one  having  bong] 
a  garmentj  and,  having  it  in  his  power,  whoiild  not  wear  i1 
we  should  not  say  that  he  has  it,  but  that  he  possesses  it, 

Theee.  And  very  properly. 

Socr.  See,  then,  whetber  it  ia  possible  thus  to  posseaa 
science  without  having  It:  just  as  if  any  one  having 
caught  some  wild  birds,  as  doves  or  any  others,  and,  hav- 
ing constructed  a  dove-cote  at  home,  should  feed  them, 
we  should  probably  say  that  in  some  respects  be  always 
has  them,  because  he  possesses  them,  should  we  not  ? 

Thece.  Tea. 

Socr.  But  in  another  respect  we  should  say  that  he  has 
none  of  them,  bat  that  he  has  acquired  a  power  over  them, 
Buice  he  has  brought  theta  under  his  control,  in  an  in- 
dosure  of  his  own,  so  as  to  take  and  have  them  when  ha 
pleases,  by  catching  whichever  he  wishes,  and  again  of  let> 
ting  them  go;  and  this  he  is  at  liberty  to  do  as  often 
be  thinks  fit. 

27iecE.  Such  is  the  case. 

131.  Socr.  Again,  therefore,  as,  in  a  former  part  of  our 
discussion,  we  constructed  I  know  not  what  kind  of  waxen 
figment  in  the  soul,  so  now  let  ua  make  in  each  soul  a  kind 
of  aviary  of  all  sorts  of  birds,  some  being  in  flocks,  apart 
from  others,  and  others  few  together,  and  others  alone,  fl; 
iug  among  all  the  rest  wherever  it  may  chance. 

Them.  Suppose  it  to  be  made ;  but  what  next  f 

Socr.  While  we  are  children,  we  must  say  that  this  re* 
ceptacle  is  empty,  and,  instead  of  birds,  wo  must  under- 
stand sciences ;  whatever  science,  then,  one  has  become 
possessed  of  and  shut  up  in  this  inclosure,  one  must  say 
that  he  has  learned  or  discovered  the  thing  of  which  thw 
is  the  science,  and  that  this  is  to  know.  ~ 

Thece.  Be  it  so, 

Socr.  Again,  therefore,  when  any  one  wishes  to  oal 
any  one  of  these  sciences,  and,  when  he  has  taken  it,  to 
have  it,  and  again  to  let  it  go,  consider  what  words  be  re- 
quires, whether  the  same  as  before,  when  he  possessed 
them,  or  different  ones.  But  from  what  follows  you  will 
more  clearly  understand  what  I  mean.  Do  you  call  aritb* 
metic  an  art? 
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132.  Socr.  Suppose  this  to  be  a  catching  of  tlie  sciences 
of  every  even  and  odd  number. 

ThecB.  I  do  Buppose  it 

Socr.  By  this  art,  then,  I  think,  he  has  the  sciences  of 
numbei's  under  his  control,  and,  if  he  pleases,  transfers 
them  to  others. 

Tkece.  Tea. 

Socr.  And  wo  say  that  he  who  transfers  them  teaches, 
and  that  he  who  receives  them  learns;  but  that  having 
them,  by  possessing  them  Lu  that  aviary,  he  knows  them. 

Thece.  Certainly. 

Socr.  Attend  now  to  what  follows.  Does  not  he  who 
ia  a  perfect  arithmetician  know  all  numbers  ?  for  the  sci- 
ences of  all  Quuibers  are  in  his  soul. 

Them.  How  not? 

Socr,  Does  not,  then,  such  a  person  sometimes  calcnlata  J 
either  something  within  himself,  or  something  else  that  IB  1 
externa!,  that  is  capable  of  being  calculated. 

I'heoB.  Undoubtedly. 

Socr.  But  to  calculate  we  shall  say  is  nothing  else  than 
to  examine  what  is  the  quantity  of  any  number. 

TheoB.  Just  so. 

Socr.  Wbat,  therefore,  he  knows,  he  appears  to  examinei,  j 
as  if  he  did  not  know,  though  we  admitted  that  he  knows  * 
all  number.    Yon  surely  hear  such  questions  as  these. 

ThecB.  I  do. 

133.  Socr.  We,  therefoi^e,  carrying  on  our  oomparison 
with  the  possession  and  catching  of  doves,  will  say  that 
this  catching  is  of  two  kinds^one  before  possessing,  for 
the  sake  of  possessing;  the  other  when  one  has  already 
obtained  possession,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  and  having 
in  the  hands  what  was  already  possessed.  So  with  respect 
to  the  things  of  which  a  person  has  already  acquired  the 
science  by  learning,  and  which  he  knew,  he  may  learn  theaa 
same  things  again,  and  recover  and  retain  the  science  ol 
each,  which  he  formerly  possessed,  but  had  not  ready  in 
his  mind. 

Them.  True. 

Soa:  On  this  account,  I  just  now  asked,  what  words  it 
is  proper  to  use  in  speaking  of  these  things,  when  an  arith- 
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know  is  what  he  does  know  ?    Will  y 
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you  tell  me,  ngain,  I 


jrances,  wUiuh  their 
r  having  inclosed  iu  some  other  vidicnlous  aviaries, 
r  waxen  figiueata,  knows  as  long  as  he  possesses  them, 
though  he  has  theni  not  ready  in  his  soul?  And  will  you 
be  thus  compulled  to  revolve  perpetually  round  the  same 
circle,  without  making  any  progress?"  What  answer  shall 
we  give  to  this,  Theait«tua  ? 

137.  ThecE.  By  Jupiter  1  Socrates,  I  have  no  notion  what 
ought  to  be  said. 

Socr.  Does  not  the  argument,  then,  my  boy,  reprove  us 
Tcry  properly,  and  show  that  we  did  wrong  in  searching 
for  false  judgment  before  science,  and  neglecting  that? 
But  it  is  impossible  to  know  this  until  we  have  suflieiently 
discovered  what  science  is. 

TAete.  It  is  necessai-y,  Socrates,  at  present  to  think  as 
you  say. 

Socr.  Again,  therefore,  what  shall  one  say  from  the  be- 
ginning about  Boience  ?  For  we  surely  must  not  give  it 
up  yet. 

TAece.  By  no  means,  unless  you  refuse  to  persevere. 

Socr.  Tell  me,  then,  how  can  we  best  speak  concerning 
science  so  as  not  to  contradict  ourselves. 

TAece.  As  we  attempted  to  do  before,  Socrates,  for  I 
know  of  no  other  plan. 

Soer.  What  is  that? 

The€B.  That  true  judgment  is  science.  For  to  judge 
truly  is  surely  free  from  error,  and  whatever  results  from, 
it  is  beautiful  and  good. 

Socr.  He  who  acted  as  guidt 
tetus,  said  that  it  would  show  ii 
on  in  our  inquiries,  perhaps  the 
with  will  show  us  what  we  an 
stop,  nothing  will  be  clear. 

TiiecB.  You  say  well ;  let  us  go  on,  then,  and  examine  it. 

138.  Socr.  This,  then,  requires  but  a  brief  examinatit 
for  one  whole  art  shows  thai  it  is  not  science. 

Them.  How  so?  and  what  art  is  it? 

Socr.  That  which  belongs  to  those  who  are  most 
nowued  for  wisdom,  whom  they  call  orators  and  lawyt 
For  they,  in  fact,  persiiado,  not  by  teaching,  but  by 


in  fording  a  river,  Th( 
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Tktos.  But  how  ? 

SocT.  In  tlie  first  place,  that,  having  the  scieuce  of  any  , 
thing,  one  should  be  ignoi'ant  of  that  thing,  not  through  i 
ignoraiiuo,  but  through  the  science  of  the  thing  itself ;  and,  1 
in  the  next  placti,  that  one  ehoiild  judge  this  thing  to  be  ] 
anotiier  thing  and  another  thing  this ;  how  is  it  not  a  great  J 
piece  of  absurdity,  that,  when  science  is  present,  the  soul  \ 
should  know  nothing,  hut  be  ignorant  of  ali  thiugs?  For,  I 
from  this  mode  of  reasoning,  nothing  hinders  hut  that  ig-  1 
uorance,  when  present,  should  make  us  know  sometiiing,  I 
and  blindness  should  make  us  see,  if  science  will  ever  make  | 
a  man  ignorant.  I 

Theo.  Perhaps,  Socrates,  we  have  done  wrong  in  luak-  I 
ing  sciences  only  take  the  place  of  the  birds ;  and  we  ought  I 
to  have  supposed  that  various  kinds  of  ignorance  were.  I 
flying  about  in  the  soul  with  them ;  and  that  tlie  sports-  ' 
man,  at  one  time  taking  science,  and  at  anotlier  time  ig- 
norance, with  respect  to  the  same  thing,  judges  falsely 
thi'ough  ignorance,  but  truly  through  science. 

136.  Socr.  It  is  not  by  any  means  easy,  Thejetetus,  to 
forbear  praising  you  ;  however,  examine  again  what  yoa 
have  just  said.  For  suppose  it  to  be  as  you  say.  He  \  ' 
takes  ignorance  will  judge  falsely,  you  say  ;  is  it  not  sa 

Thtm.  Yob. 

Boer.  Yet  surely  he  will  not  think  that  he  judges  falsely. 

Them.  How  should  he  ? 

Soar.  But  truly,  and  he  will  fancy  that  he  knows  the 
things  about  which  he  is  deceived. 

27ie6B.  Assuredly. 

Soer.  He  will  therefore  judge  that  by  sporting  he  haa 
taken  science,  and  not  ignorance. 

Tkem.  Clearly. 

Soar.  Having,  therefore,  made  a  long  circuit,  we  have 
come  back  again  to  our  first  doubt.  For  that  critic  will  | 
laugh  at  UB,  and  say,  "  Can  any  one,  my  excellent  friends, 
who  knows  both,  science  as  well  as  ignorance,  think  that 
what  he  knows  is  some  other  thing  that  he  knows?  ( 
knowing  neither  of  them,  can  judge  that  what  he  does  n 
know,  is  some  other  thing  that  he  does  not  know  ?  < 
knowing  one,  and  not  the  other,  can  he  suppose  that  what 
he  knows  is  what  he  does  not  know,  or  what  he  does  aot*j 
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tribute  to  it  exiatcnce  or  non-existence,  whereas  nothing' 
ought  to  be  added  to  it,  if  one  means  to  speak  of  the  thin^  ' 
itself  only ;  neither  must  we  add  to  it  the  term  "  the,"  or 
"  that,"  or  "  each,"  or  "  only,"  or  "  this,"  or  many  others 
of  the  same  kind ;  for  these  are  constantly  varying,  and 
are  applied  to  all  things,  and  are  difEereiit  from  the  things 
to  which  they  are  added.  140.  But  we  ought,  if  it  were 
possible,  to  epeak  of  the  thing  itBelf,  and,  if  it  has  a  defini- 
tion peculiar  to  itself,  to  speak  of  it  withont  the  addition 
of  any  thing  else.  Now,  however,  it  is  impossible  for  any 
of  the  first  elements  to  be  explained  by  a  definition,  for  it 
does  not  admit  of  any  thing  else  than  being  named,  for  it 
has  only  a  name ;  but  the  things  that  have  been  composed 
from  these,  as  they  are  complex,  so  tbeir  names,  wlien  con- 
nected together,  constitute  a  definition ;  for  a  connection 
of  names  is  the  essence  of  definition.  Thus  the  elements 
themselves  can  not  be  defined  or  known,  but  only  per- 
ceived;  but  things  compounded  of  them  can  be  both 
known  and  defined,  and  apprehended  by  true  judgment. 
When,  therefore,  any  one  forms  a  true  judgment  of  any 
thing,  without  explanation,  his  soul,  indeed,  perceives  the 
truth  respecting  it,  but  does  not  know  it ;  for  he  who  is 
not  able  to  give  and  receive  an  explanation  of  a  thing 
must  be  ignorant  of  that  thing ;  but  when  he  adds  an  ex- 
planation to  it,  then  he  is  capable  of  knowing  all  these.  ' 
things,  and  may  be  perfect  in  science.  Is  it  thus  that  yoi 
have  heai'd  the  dream,  or  in  some  other  way  ? 

ITiecE.  In  this  way  precisely. 

141.  Soar.  Are  you  willing,  then,  that  we  should  settli 
it  thus — that  science  is  true  judgment  in  conjunction  witJffl 

ThecB.  Exactly  so. 

Socr.  Have  we,  then,  TheietetuH,  thus,  on  this  very  day^J 
discovered  what  of  old  so  many  sages  sought  for,  and  gre 
old  before  they  found  it  ? 

ThecB.  For  my  part,  Socrates,  it  appears  to  me  that  what 
has  been  now  stated  is  well  said. 

Soar.  And  it  is  reasonable  that  this  very  thing  sliould  be 
the  case ;  for  what  science  could  there  bo  without  reason 
and  right  judgment?     However,  one  of  the  things  that  » 
were  stated  displeases  mc. 
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TAe<E.  Which  is  that? 

Socr.  That  which  seems  to  be  very  forcibly  said,  that  J 
tbe  elemeDla  are  uoknown,  but  that  the  natures  of  tilings  '1 
compounded  of  them  are  known. 

7%e^.  Is  not  that  right? 

Socr.  We  must  see.  For  we  have  as  sureties  for  this  i 
doctrine  the  examples  which  he  used  who  said  all  theaail 
things. 

Thece.  What  are  they  ? 

Socr,  The  elements  of  letters  and  syllables:  do  yoal 
thiok  that  he  who  said  what  we  have  mentioned  had  anyfl 
thing  else  in  view  when  he  said  it? 

JftetB.  No,  but  these. 

142.  Socr.  Let  us,  then,  apply  ourselves  to  these,  and  ex- i 
amine  them,  or  rather  ourselves,  whether  wo  learned  let-l 
ters  in  this  way,  or  not.  First  of  all,  then,  do  syllables  od-f 
mit  of  a  definition,  but  are  tbe  elements  indefinable  ? 

Them.  Probably. 

Socr.  It  certainly  appears  so  to  me,  too.  If,  then,  any  I 
one  should  ask  thus  respecting  the  first  syllable  of  the  J 
word  Socrates,  "ThecetetuB,  tell  me,  what  Is  So?"  whatj 
would  you  answer  ? 

77tem.  Tliat  it  is  S  and  o. 

Socr.  Have  you  not,  then,  this  definition  of  the  syllable  ?  % 

27iece.  I  bave. 

Soer.  Come,  then,  in  the  same  way  give  me  the  d 
tion  of  the  letter  S. 

Thece.  But  how  can  any  one  speak  of  the  elements  of 
an  element  ?  For  S,  Socrates,  is  a  consonant,  only  a  sound, 
aa  of  the  tongue  hissing ;  again,  the  letter  B  has  neither 
voice  nor  sound,  nor  have  most  of  the  elements.  So  that 
it  ia  very  right  to  say  that  they  are  indefinable,  since  the 
most  distinct  among  them,  to  the  number  of  Eeven,  have 
only  a  sonnd,  but  do  not  admit  of  any  definition. 

Socr.  Thus  far,  then,  my  frieud,  we  have  determined 
rightly  with  respect  to  science.  ' 

Thece.  We  appear  to  have  done  so. 

143.  Soar.  What,  then  ?  Have  we  shown  rightly  tha^ 
the  element  can  not  be  known,  but  that  the  syllable  can  ? 

T/iece.  It  is  probable. 

Socr.  Come,  then,  do  we  say  that  a  syllable  is  both  the  I 
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Tkem.  Nothiug. 

Soar.  Saoh  things,  then,  as  have  parts  must  consist  of  I 
parts? 

Theae.  It  appears  so. 

SocT.  But  It  is  admitted  that  all  the  parts  are  the  all,  I 
since  aU  number  is  th&all. 

ThecB.  Just  so. 

Socr,  The  whole,  therefore,  does  not  consist  of  parts;; 
for  it  would  be  all,  if  it  were  all  the  parts. 

TTieoe.  It  seems  not. 

Socr.  But  is  a  part  a  part  of  any  thing  else  than  a  wholeO 

Thece.  Yes,  of  the  all. 

146.  Socr.  Yon  fight  manfully,  Thesetetus.    But  is  no) 
this  veiy  all, the  all  when  nothiug  is  wanting  to  it? 

ThecB,  Necessarily  so, 

Socr.  And  will  not  the  whole  be  this  very  same  thlni 
when  nothing  is  wanting  to  it  ?  But  when  any  thing  ii 
wanting,  it  is  neither  the  whole,  nor  all,  each  becoming  tbsj 
same  thing  fi-om  the  same  cause  ? 

l^eas.  It  aiipeiiiB  to  me  now  that  the  whole  and  tlie  s 
in  no  respect  differ  from  each  other. 

Socr.  Did  we  not  say,  that,  where  there  are  parts,  thefl 
whole  and  the  all  wiU  be  all  the  parts? 

Thece.  Certainly, 

Socr.  Again,  therefore,  to  return  to  what  I  just  d 
tempted  to  prove,  if  a.  syllable  is  not  the  elementi 
it  not  neceasai'ily  follow  that  it  has  not  elements  as  parts 
of  itself;  or  that,  if  it  is  the  same  with  them,  it  must  be 
equally  known  with  them  ? 

Thece.  Just  so. 

Soer.  In  order  that  this  might  not  follow,  did  we  not^ 
suppose  it  to  be  different  from  them?  ' 

Thece.  Tes. 

Socr.  What,  then?    If  the  elements  are  not  parts  of  a 
syllable,  can  you  mention  any  other  things  that  are  p 
of  a  syllable,  and  yet  not  its  elements? 

147.  Thece.  By  no  means;  for  if,  Socrates, I  should  s 
mit  that  it  has  parts,  it  would  surely  be  ridiculous  to  r 
ject  the  elements,  and  search  for  other  things. 

Socr.  From  what  you  now  say,  therefore,  Themtetus,  i 
syllable  must  certainly  be  some  one  indivisible  form. 
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ThecB.  I  can  not  say  any  thing  for  certain ;  but,  Hinoa 
yon  bid  me  answer  boldly,  I  venture  to  say  that  they  are 
different. 

Socr.  Your  boldness,  ThesetetuB,  is  right ;  but  whether 
your  answer  is  bo,  muBt  be  considered. 

ThecB.  It  must,  indeed. 

Soer.  Does  not  the  whole,  then,  differ  from  all,  a-jcord- 
ing  to  your  present  statement? 

TheoB.  Tea. 

145,  Socr.  But  what,  is  there  any  difference  between  all 
the  parts  and  the  all  ?  For  instance,  when  we  say  one, 
two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  or  twice  three,  or  thrice  two,  or 
four  and  two,  or  three  and  two  and  one,  or  five  and  one, 
whether  in  all  these  cases  do  we  say  the  same  thing,  or 
that  which  is  different  ? 

y/tete.  The  same  thing. 

Socr.  Do  WG  say  any  thing  else  than  six  ? 

Thece.  Nothing. 

Socr.  And  in  each  mode  of  speaking  did  we  not  men- 
tion all  the  parts  of  six  ? 

Theee.  Yes. 

Socr.  Again,  therefore,  when  we  say  all  the  parts,  do  we 
say  nothing? 

TkecB.  We  necessarily  do  say  something. 

Socr.  Do  we  say  any  thing  else  than  six  ? 

The<x.  Nothing. 

Soer.  In  all  things,  then,  that  consist  of  number,  do  we 
not  call  the  all  and  ail  the  parts  the  same  thing? 

ThecB.  It  appears  so. 

Soar,  Thus,  then,  let  us  speak  of  them.  The  number  of 
an  acre  and  an  acre  are  the  same,  is  it  not  so? 

ThecB.  Yes. 

Soer.  And  the  number  of  a  stadium  in  like  manner? 

Theae.  Yes, 

Socr.  And,  moreover,  the  number  of  an  army  and  an- 
army,  and  in  like  manner  with  respect  to  all  other  things 
of  the  kind?  For  all  number  is  all  that  which  each  of 
them  is. 

TheoB.  Yes. 

Socr.  But  is  the  number  of  each  of  them  any  thing  else 
than  its  parts  ? 
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Uid  distinguish  to  what  chord  it  belonged,  which  ev< 
one  would  allow  is  called  the  elementa  of  music. 

2%ea.  Nothing  else. 

149.  Soer.  If,  therefore,  we  may  conjecture  from  the  el 
ments  and  ayllnbles  iu  which  we  are  skilled,  to  others,  v 
shall  say  that  the  class  of  eleraeuts  is  capable  of  a  mucli 
more  clear  and  distinct  knowledge  than  that  of  syllables, 
in  order  to  our  acquiring  each  study  in  perfection ;  and  if 
any  one  should  say  that  a  syllable  is  known,  but  that  aii 
clement  is  by  nature  unknown,  we  shall  think  that  he  is  jestd 
ing  either  intentionally  or  uu  intention  ally.  fl 

TTieis.  Most  assuredly.  4 

Socr.  Moreover,  other  proofs  of  this  might  still  be  fonnd,- 
as  it  appears  ta  me ;  but  let  us  not  lose  sight  of  the  ques- 
tion before  us  by  considering  them ;  that  is  to  say,  what  is 
meant  by  the  statement  that  reaaou  united  to  true  judg- 
ment is  the  most  perfect  science. 

TTiecB.  This,  then,  we  must  consider. 

Socr.  Come,  then,  what  is  the  signification  of  the  w 
logos^  for  it  appears  to  me  to  mean  one  of  three  things 

Tliem.  What  are  they? 

Socr.  The  first  would  be  to  make  one's  thought  clear 
by  the  voice,  through  the  means  of  verba  and  nouns,  im- 
pressing one's  judgment  on  what  flows  from  the  mouth,  aa^ 
It  were  on  a  mirror,  or  water;  does  not  logos  appeal 
you  to  be  something  of  this  kind  ? 

Them.  It  does :  and  we  say  that  he  who  does  this  speal 

160,  Socr.  Every  one,  therefore,  is  able  to  do  this  moi 
quickly  or  slowly — that  is,  can  show  what  he  thinks  about 
every  thing — unless  he  is  altogether  dumb  or  deaf;  and 
thus  all  who  form  right  judgments  on  any  matter  will  be 
found  to  do  so  in  conjunction  with  logos,  and  right  judg- 
ment will  never  subsist  without  science, 

7%em.  True. 

Socr.  We  must  not,  therefore,  too  readily  condemn  him 
as  having  spoken  nothing  to  the  purpose  who  asserted  that 
science  is  that  which  we  are  now  exatnining.  For  perliaps 
he  who  said  it  did  not  mean  that,  but  that  a  person,  when 

'  As  no  Eng1i.4h  wnn]  will  express  the  three  difTerent  memiingB  ci 
tained  in  the  word  Aclyof,  I  haie  thonglit  il  better  to  relain  the  O  "'"' 
word  throughout  tliie  [lait  of  tbe  argument. 
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asked  what  each  thing  is,  should  be  able  to  give 
to  the  questioner  by  means  of  each  thing's  element. 

ThecB.  For  instance,  how  do  you  mean,  Socrates? 

Socr,  As  Hesioti,  for  instance,  says  of  a  chariot,  that  it 
is  made  of  a  hundred  pieces  of  wood,  which  I,  for  my  pai"!, 
could  not  enumerate,  neither  do  I  think  could  you ;  but 
we  should  be  contented,  if,  when  asked  what  a  chariot  is, 
we  could  eay  wheels,  axle,  frame,  rails,  and  yoke. 

151.  Tfum.  Certainly. 

iSow.  But  he  probably  woald  think  us  ridiculous,  just 
as  if  we,  when  asked  concerning  your  name  and  having 
answered  syllable  by  syllable,  thereby  judging  and  saying 
correctly  what  we  do  say,  should  think  ourselves  gram- 
marians, and  that  we  know  and  speak  grammatically  the 
definition  of  the  name  of  Theietetus;  whereas  it  is  not 
possible  to  say  any  thing  scientifically  before  one  haa 
given  a  complete  account  of  each  thing  by  means  of  its 
elements,  together  with  true  judgment,  as  was  observed 
before,  if  I  mistake  Dot. 

Them.  It  was  observed. 

Soar.  So,  too,  we  have  a  correct  judgment  respecting 
a  chariot ;  but  he  who  is  able  to  desci'ibe  its  nature  by 
means  of  those  hundred  pieces,  by  adding  this,  both  adds 
logos  to  true  jndgraent,  and,  instead  of  forming  a  mere 
judgment,  becomes  an  artist,  and  knowing  in  the  nature 
of  a  chariot,  in  that  he  gives  a  complete  account  of  the 
whole  by  means  of  its  elements. 

ThecB.  Does  not  this  appear  to  you,  Socrates,  to  be  well 
said? 

Socr.  If  it  appeal's  to  yon,  my  friend,  and  yon  alloW 
that  the  description  of  each  thing  by  its  element  is  logon,. 
and  that  that  made  by  syllables,  or  even  larger  parts,  is 
devoid  of  logos,  tell  me,  that  we  may  examine  it. 

ThefB.  I  certainly  do  allow  it. 

Soar.  Whether  do  yon  think  that  any  one  has  a  scien- 
tific knowledge  of  any  thing,  when  the  same  thing  appears 
to  him  at  one  time  to  belong  to  the  same  thing,  and  at  an- 
other to  a  different  thing;  or  when  he  forms  at  one  time 
one  judgment,  and  at  another  a  different  judgment,  about 
the  same  thing? 

Them,  By  Jupiter  I  not  I. 
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152.  Socr.  Have  you  forgotten,  then,  tliat  in  leamiD] 
your  letters  at  first  both  you  and  others  did  this? 

ThecB.  Do  you  mean  that  w^  thought  that  at  one  time 
one  letter,  and  at  another  time  another,  belonged  to  the 
aame  syllable ;  and  that  we  placed  the  same  letter  at  one 
time  to  its  proper  syllable,  and  at  another  time  to  another  ? 

Soer.  I  do  mean  that. 

Tke(B.  By  Jupiter !  I  do  not  forget,  nor  do  I  think  that 
they  have  knowledge  who  are  in  tliis  condition. 

Socr.  What,  then  ?  "When  a  person  at  that  time  of 
life,  writing  the  name  Theeetetus,  thinks  that  be  ought  to 
write,  and  does  write,  Th  and  e ;  and,  again,  attempting 
to  write  Theodorus,  thinks  that  he  ought  to  write,  and 
does  write,  T  and  e,  shall  we  say  that  he  knows  the 
syllable  of  your  names  ? 

Them.  We  have  just  now  admitted  that  s  person 
this  condition  does  not  yet  know. 

Socr.  Does  any  thing,  then,  hinder  the  same  pei 
from  being  in  this  condition  with  respect  to  the  secoi 
third,  and  fourth  syllables? 

TheoE.  Nothing. 

153.  Soar.  Will  he  not,  then,  have  the  description  by 
means  of  the  elements,  and  write  Thesetetus  with  coiTect 
judgment  when  he  writes  it  in  its  proper  order? 

Them.  Clearly. 

Socr.  Will  he  not  still  be  void  of  science,  though  bi 
judges  correctly,  as  we  said? 

Them.  Yes. 

Socr.  And  yet  he  has  logos  together  with  correct  jn^jS; 
ment ;  for  he  wrote  it  knowing  ^e  order  of  the  element^ 
which  we  allowed  to  be  logos. 

Them.  True. 

Socr.  There  is,  therefore,  my  friend,  correct  jndgmei 
accompanied  with  logos,  which  must  not  yet  be  (  ^' 
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Them.  It  seems  so. 

Socr.  We  have  been  enriched,  then,  as  it  appears,  in  | 
dream,  in  thinking  that  we  possess  the  truest  definition  oi 
science;  or  shall  we  not  condemn  it  yet?    For  perhitpn 
some  one  may  not  define  logos  in  this  manner,  but  maj"^ 
consider  it  to  be  the  remaining  species  of  the  three,  oo^ 
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of  which  we  said  would  be  adopted  by  him  who  defioed  1 
science  to  be  correct  judgment  accompanied  with  logos.       I 

Tht(B.  You  have  rightly  reminded  me ;  for  there  is  still  I 
one  left.  For  the  first  was  ad  image  of  the  thought,  as  it  I 
were,  expressed  by  the  voice ;  and  that  just  now  mention-  I 
ed  was  a  proceeding  to  the  whole  by  means  of  the  ele-  1 
meuta:  but  what  do  you  say  the  third  is? 

Socr,  That  which  most  men  would  say  it  is,  the  being  I 
able  to  mention  some  mark  by  which  the  object  of  inquiry  J 
differs  from  all  other  things.  I 

Them.  Can  you  give  me  a  logos  of  any  thing  by  way  cf  J 
example  ?  I 

154.  Socr.  For  instance,  if  you  please,  with  respect  to  I 
the  sun,  I  think  it  would  be  sufficient  for  you  to  admit  that  I 
it  is  the  moat  luminous  of  the  heavenly  bodies  that  move  \ 
round  the  earth.  ■ 

Them.  Certainly.  ' 

Soer.  Observe,  then,  why  this  was  said.  It  is  that  which 
we  just  now  mentioned,  that  when  you  find  the  difference 
of  each  thing,  by  which  it  differs  from  all  otiiers,  you  will 
find,  as  some  say,  the  logos;  but  so  long  as  you  lay  hold 
of  some  common  quality,  you  will  have  the  logos  of  those 
things  to  which  this  common  quality  belongs. 

Thece.  I  understand  ;  and  it  appears  to  me  very  proper 
to  call  such  a  thing  logos. 

Socr.  He,  therefoi'c,  who,  together  with  correct  judg- 
ment respecting  any  thing  whatever,  can  find  out  its  differ-  I 
ence  from  all  other  things,  will  have  arrived  at  the  knowl- 
edge of  that  of  which  he  before  only  formed  a  judgment., 

TIiecB.  We  say  it  certainly  ia  so. 

Socr.  Now,  however,  Theaatelua,  since  I  have  come  near 
what  has  been  said,  as  if  it  were  a  picture  in  pei-spective, 
I  find  that  I  do  not  understand  it  in  the  least;  but  while 
I  stood  at  a  distance  it  appeai-ed  to  me  to  have  some  \ 
meaning. 

155.  TheoE.  How  is  this? 
Socr,  I  will  tell  you,  if  I  can.     If,  when  I  have  a  correct  I 

S'udgment  respecting  you,  I  likewise  find  your  logos,  thea  | 
know  you ;  but  if  not,  I  only  form  a  judgment. 
TheoB.  Yes. 
Socr.  But  logos  was  the  explanation  of  your  difference.  1 
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able  to  accomplish,  but  nothing  more ;  nor  do  I  know  any 
of  the  things  which  others  do  who  are  and  have  been 
great  and  wonderful  men.  But  this  midwife's  art  I  and 
my  mother  received  from  the  deity — she  about  women, 
and  I  for  young  and  noble  men,  and  such  as  are  beautiful. 
Now,  however,  I  must  go  to  the  king's  porch,  to  answer 
the  indictment  which  Melitus  has  preferred  against  me. 
To-morrow,  Theodoras,  let  us  meet  here  again. 
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And  thua  the  turning  roniid  of  a  scj-tala,  or  a  pestle,  or  any 
other  proverb  of  the  kind,  would  be  nothing  compared 
with  this  injunction,  thongh  it  might  moi-e  properly  be 
culled  the  advice  of  a  blind  man ;  for  to  bid  us  add  those 
things  that  we  already  have,  in  order  that  we  may  learn 
what  we  already  have  formed  judgtnentB  about,  eeema  re- 
markably suited  to  one  who  is  utterly  blind. 

77ie(c.  Tell  me,  then,  what  did  you  mean  by  asking  me 
just  now? 

157.  Socr.  If,  O  boy  1  in  bidding  us  add  loffos 
know,  but  not  form  a  judgment  of  the  difference,  this  moat 
beautiful  of  all  the  definitions  of  science  would  be  a  de- 
lightful thing ;  for  to  know,  surely,  ia  to  acquire  science. 
Is  is  not? 

27tecB.  Yes. 

Socr.  Wheu  asked,  thevefore,  as  it  appears,  what  science 
is,  he  will  answer  that  it  is  correct  judgment  with  the  sci- 
ence of  difference.     For,  according  to  him,  tliia  will  be  the   i 
addition  of  logos. 

ThecB.  It  seems  so. 

Socr.  But  it  is  altogether  foolish,  when  we  are  search- 
ing for  science,  to  say  that  it  is  correct  judgment  with 
science,  either  of  difierence  or  any  thing  elae.  Neither 
perception,  therefore,  Tbeffitetua,  nor  true  judgment,  nor 
logos  united  with  true  judgment,  can  be  science. 

Them.  It  seems  not. 

Socr.  Are  we,  then,  still  pregnant  and  in  labor,  my  f  idend, 
with  reference  to  science,  or  have  we  brought  forth  every 
thing? 

Them.  And,  by  Jupiter !  with  your  help,  I  have  aaid 
more  than  I  had  in  myself. 

8oer.  Does  not,  then,  our  midwife's  art  pronounce  that 
all  these  things  are  empty,  and  not  worth  rearing? 

Them.  Assuredly. 

158.  Socr.  If,  therefore,  after  thi.q  you  should  wish  to 
become  pregnant  with  other  things,  Theajtetus,  and  if  you 
do  become  so,  you  will  be  full  of  better  things  by  means 
of  the  present  discussion ;  but  if  you  should  be  eniply,  you 
will  be  less  troublesome  to  your  companions,  and  more 
meek  through  modesty,  in  not  thinking  thiit  you  know 
what  you  do  not  know.    For  thus  much  only,  my  art  i» 
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l«8,  however,  is  not  satisfied  with  this  answer,  for  that  li 
did  not  ask  about  particular  actions,  but  about  holiness  in  ' 
the  abstract.  "That,  then,  which  is  pleasing  to  the  gods 
is  holy,"  says  Euthyphron,  But  Socraiea  BhowB  tliat  dif- 
ferent things  arc  pleasing  to  different  gods,  bo  that  the 
same  things  are  both  loved  and  bated  by  divera  of  them, 
whence  it  follows  that  the  same  things  are  both  holy  aud 
unholy. 

Euthyphron,  feeling  the  force  of  this  objection,  next 
says  that  the  holy  is  that  which  all  the  gods  love,  and  the 
impious  that  which  they  all  hate ;  but  here  again  Socrates 
shows  that  this  can  not  be  a  correct  definition  of  holiness ; 
for  that  it  is  not  holy  because  they  love  it,  bat  they  love  it 
because  it  is  holy.  To  help  him  out  of  his  difficulty,  Soc- 
rates suggests  that  holiness  is  a  part  of  justice;  to  which 
Euthyphron  assents,  and  adds  that  it  is  that  part  of  it 
which  is  concerned  about  our  care  for  the  gods.  But,  asks 
Socrates,  what  care  for  the  gods  will  holiness  be  ?  A 
kind  of  service  paid  to  them,  is  the  answer.  But  to  what 
end  do  our  services  of  the  gods  avail  ?  Euthyphron  evades 
the  question  by  saying  they  are  many  and  beautifu! ;  but, 
when  further  pressed,  he  says  that  holiness  consists  in  sac- 
rificing and  praying  to  the  gods,  wherein,  he  is  led  to  ad- 
mit, men  beg  those  things  that  they  need,  and  sacrifice 
such  things  as  the  gods  need;  from  whence  Socrates  con- 
cludes that  holiness  is  a  kind  of  traffic  between  gods  and 
men.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  gods  can  not  be  benefited 
by  men ;  therefore,  aa  Euthyphron  says,  it  must  be  that 
which  is  most  dear.  But  this  definition  of  holiness  had 
been  already  rejected.  Socrates,  therefore,  proposes  to  re- 
new the  inquiry  ;  but  Euthyphron,  finding  himself  defeated 
at  all  points,  suddenly  breaks  oS  the  discussion,  on  pn 
tense  of  business  elsewhere. 
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Euth,  What  new  thing  has  happened,  Socrates,  that  yoo  I 
have  left  your  haunta  in  the  Lyceam,  and  are  now  waiting  1 
about  the  king's  porch  ?  Tou  surely  have  not  a  trial  be-  ' 
fore  the  king,  as  I  have. 

Socr.  The  Athenians,  Euthyphron,  do  not  call  it  a  trial, 
but  an  indictment. 

ISvth.  What  say  you?  Some  one,  it  seems,  has  pre- 
ferred an  indictment  against  you,  for  I  can  not  believe 
that  you  have  indicted  any  one  else. 

Socr.  Surely  not. 

Euth.  Has  some  one  elsej  then,  indicted  you  ? 

Socr,  Certainly. 

Evth.  Who  is  he  f 

Soer.  I  do  not  myself  very  well  know  the  man,  Euthy- 
phron ;  for  he  appears  to  me  to  be  young  and  unknown ; 
however,  they  call  him  Melitua, I  think;  and  he  is  of  the 
borough  of  Pithoa,  if  you  know  any  Melitua  of  Pithos,  who 
has  lank  hair,  a  thin  beard,  and  a  hook  nose. 

Euth.  I  don't  know  him,  Socrates ;  but  what  indictment 
has  he  preferred  against  you  ? 

Socr.  What?  Onenot  unworthy  of  a  high-minded  man, 
as  it  appears  to  me;  for  it  is  no  contemptible  matter,  for 
one  who  is  so  young,  to  be  versed  in  so  weighty  a  btisi'  , 
nesa.  For  he  knowa,  as  he  aaya,  how  the  youth  are  cor- 
rupted, and  who  they  are  that  corrupt  them.  Arid  he  ap- 
peara  to  be  a  ahrewd  man,  and,  observing  my  ignorai 
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be  oomeB  before  the  city,  as  before  a  mother,  to  accnee  me 
of  corrupting  those  of  the  same  age  with  himself.  And 
be  appears  to  me  to  be  the  only  one  of  our  statesmen  who 
knows  how  to  govern  rightly;  for  it  is  right,  first  of  all, 
to  pay  attention  to  the  young,  that  they  may  beaome  aa 
virtuous  as  possible ;  just  as  it  is  proper  for  a  good  hua- 
bandman,  first  of  all,  to  pay  attention  to  the  young  plants, 
and  afterward  the  others;  bo  Melitus  probably  first  purges 
us  who  cornipt  the  blossoms  of  youth,  as  he  says ;  then, 
after  this,  it  is  clear  that  by  payiDg  attention  to  the  older 
men  he  will  be  the  cause  of  very  many  and  great  blessings 
to  the  city,  as  may  be  expected  to  happen  from  one  who 
makes  snch  a  beginning. 

2.  Euth.  I  wish  it  were  so,  Socrates ;  but  I  dread  lest 
the  contrary  should  bajipen.  For,  in  reality,  be  appears 
to  me,  in  attempting  to  injure  you,  to  begin  by  assailing 
the  city  fj-om  the  hearth.  But  tell  me,  by  doing  what 
does  he  say  that  you  corrupt  the  youth  ? 

Socr.  Absurd  even  to  hear  mentioxied,  my  admirable 
friend :  for  he  says  that  I  am  a  maker  of  gods ;  and,  as  if 
I  made  new  gods  and  did  not  believe  in  the  ancient  ones, 
he  has  indicted  me  on  their  account,  as  be  says. 

£!uiA.  I  understand,  Socrates,  it  is  because  you  say  that 
a  demon  constantly  attends  you.  As  if,  then,  you  intro- 
duced innovations  in  religion,  he  has  preferred  this  indict- 
ment against  you ;  and  be  comes  to  accuse  yon  before  the 
court,  knowing  that  such  charges  are  readily  entertained 
by  the  multitude.  Arid  me,  too,  when  I  say  any  thing  in 
the  public  assembly  concerning  divine  things,  and  predict 
to  them  what  is  going  to  happen,  they  ridicule  as  mad ; 
and  although  nothing  that  I  have  predicted  has  not  turn- 
ed out  to  be  true,  yet  they  envy  all  such  men  as  we  are. 
However,  we  ought  not  to  heed  them,  but  pursue  our  own 
course, 

3.  Socr.  But,  my  dear  Eulhyphron,  to  be  laughed  at  ia 
perhaps  of  no  consequence.  For  the  Athenians,  ns  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  do  not  care  very  much  whether  they  think  a 
man  is  clever,  ao  long  as  he  does  not  communicate  his  wis- 
dom;  but  when  they  think  a  man  makes  others  so,  thev 
are  angry,  cither  through  envy,  ns  j-ou  say,  or  fi-oni  son 
other  cause. 
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Evth.  With  respect  to  thiit  matter,  how  tliey  are  affect- 
ed toward  me,  I  am  not  very  anxious  to  tiy. 

Socr.  For,  perhaps,  you  seem  to  show  yourself  but  rare- 
ly, autl  to  bo  unwilling  to  impart  your  wisdom  ;  but  I  am 
afraid,  that,  from  my  love  of  mankind,  I  appear  to  them  to 
tell  every  man  too  fi-eely  whatever  I  know,  not  only  with- 
ont  pay,  but  even  gladly  offeriug  myself,  if  any  one  is  will- 
ing to  listen  to  me.  If,  then,  as  I  just  now  said,  they  were 
going  to  laugh  at  me,  as  you  say  they  do  at  you,  there 
would  be  nothing  uupleasaut  in  passing  some  time  In  a 
court  of  justice,  jesting  and  laughing;  but  if  they  are  in 
earnest,  how  this  affair  may  terminate  is  uuknown,  except 
to  you  prophets. 

£!uth.  Perhaps,  however,  it  will  be  of  no  consequence, 
Socrates;  but  you  will  conduct  your  cause  to  your  mind, 
as  I  think  I  shall  mine. 

4.  Soer.  Have  you,  too,  a  cause,  Euthyphron  ?  Do  yott 
defend  it,  or  prosecute  ? 

£!uih.  I  prosecute. 

Socr.  Whom  ? 

Miith.  One,  in  prosecuting  whom  I  seem  to  be  mad. 

-Socr.  What,  then?  Do  you  prosecute  some  one  that 
can  fly? 

Muth.  He  is  very  far  from  beiog  able  to-fly,  for  he  hap- 
pens to  be  very  old. 

iSocr.  Who  is  he  ? 

Eulh.  My  father. 

Socr.  Your  father,  my  excellent  friend  ? 

£!uth.  Certainly. 

Socr.  But  what  is  the  charge,  and  what  is  the  trial 
abont  ? 

£!uth.  Murder,  Socrates. 

Socr.  By  Hercules  !  surely,  Euthyphron,  the  generality 
of  men  are  ignorant  how  this  can  ever  be  right;  for  I  do 
not  think  any  common  person  could  do  this  properly,  but 
he  must  be  very  far  advanced  in  wisdom. 

JSuth.  Far,  indeed,  by  Jupiter  I  Socrates. 

Socr.  Is  it  anyone  of  your  relations  who  has  been  killed 
by  your  father  ?  It  must  be  so ;  for  surely  you  would  not 
prosecute  him  for  the  murder  of  a  stranger. 

£!uth.  Ridiculous,  Socrates,  to  think  that  it  makes  any 
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difference  whether  the  person  killed  is  a  stranger  or  a  re- 
lation,antl  that  we  ouglitnot  to  consider  this  only,  whether 
he  killed  liim  justly  or  not,  and,  if  justly,  let  hirn  go ;  but 
if  not,  prosecute  him,  even  though  tho  murderer  slioald 
live  at  the  same  hearth  and  the  same  table  with  yon.  For 
the  pollution  is  equal,  if  yon  knowingly  associate  with  such 
a  one,  and  do  not  purify  both  yourseU  and  bim  by  bring- 
ing him  to  justice,  Howevev,  the  deceased  was  a  depend- 
ent of  ours;  and  wbeu  we  were  farming  at  Naxos,  he 
worked  there  for  us,  for  hire.  This  man,  then.  Laving 
drunk  too  much  wine,  and  being  in  a  passion  with  one  of 
our  slaves,  slew  him.  My  father,  therefore,  having  bound 
his  hands  and  feet,  and  thrown  him  into  a  pit,  sends  a 
man  here  to  inquire  of  the  interpreter  of  religious  mattei's 
what  be  ought  to  do  with  him;  and  in  the  mean  time  he 
neglected  the  prisoner,  and  took  no  oare  of  him,  as  being 
a  murderer,  and  as  if  it  were  of  no  consequence  if  he 
died ;  which  did  happen.  For  he  died  from  hunger,  cold, 
and  the  chains,  before  the  messenger  returned  From  the 
interpretei".  For  this  reason,  my  father  and  all  my  rela- 
tives are  angry  with  me,  because  I,  for  the  sake  of  a  mur- 
derer, aeouee  my  father  of  murder,  who,  as  they  say,  did 
not  kill  him ;  and  even  if  he  had  killed  him,  as  the  de- . 
ceased  was  a  murderer,  they  say  that  I  ought  not  to  con- 
cern myself  about  such  a  man,  for  that  it  is  impions  for 
a  son  to  prosecute  his  father  for  murder;  little  knowing, 
Socrates,  what  the  divine  rule  ia  with  respect  to  holiness 
and  impiety. 

8ocr.  But,  by  Jupiter  I  Euthyphron,  do  yon  think  yon 
have  such  an  accurate  knowledge  of  divine  things,  how 
they  are  circumstanced,  with  respect  both  to  things  holy 
and  impious,  that,  those  things  having  been  done  as  you 
say,  you  are  not  afraid,  in  bringing  your  fatlier  to  trial, 
lest  you  should  commit  an  impious  action  ? 

Muth.  I  should  be  a  sorry  pei-son,  Socrates,  nor  would 
Euthyphron  in  any  respect  excel  the  generality  of  n 
I  did  not  know  all  such  things  accurately. 

5,  Soar.  Admirable  Euthyphron,  it  will  be  a  r 
cellent  thing  for  me  to  become  your  disciple,  and,  1 
Melitns's  indictment  comes  on  for  hearing,  to  ohjedt  t 
very  thing  to  him,  saying  that  I  hitherto  deemed  it  of  tl 
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ntmoat  consequence  to  be  acquainted  with  divine  1 
and  ttiat  uuw,  since  he  says  I  am  guilty  of  acting  rashly, 
and  introducing  innovations  with  respect  to  divine  things, 
I  have  become  your  disciple.  If,  then,  I  should  say,  Meli- 
tus,  you  admit  that  Euthyphron  is  wise  in  such  matters 
and  thinks  rightly,  suppose  that  I  do  so  too,  and  do  not 
bi'iog  me  to  trial ;  but  if  otherwise,  call  him,  the  teacher, 
to  account  before  you  do  me,  as  one  who  corrupts  the 
elders,  both  me  and  hia  father — me  by  teaching  me,  and 
hiiu  by  admonishing  and  punishing  him :  and  if  he  is  not 
persuaded  by  me,  and  does  not  let  me  off  the  trial,  or  in- 
dict yon  instead  of  me,  it  will  be  necessary  to  say  these 
\ery  things  in  the  court,  which  I  have  already  objected  to 

£Jutk.  By  Jupiter  t  Socrates,  if  be  should  attempt  to  in- 
dict me,  I  should  find,  I  think,  has  weak  side,  and  we  should 
much  sooner  have  a  discussion  in  the  uouit  about  him 
than  about  me. 

Socr.  And  I,  my  dear  friend,  knowing  this,  aru  anxious 
to  become  your  disciple,  being  persuaded  that  some  others 
and  this  Melitus  do  not  appear  even  to  see  you,  though 
he  has  so  very  keenly  and  easily  seen  through  me,  as  to 
indict  me  for  impiety.  6.  Now,  therefore,  by  Jupiter  1 
tell  me  what  you  just  now  asserted  you  know  so  well; 
what  do  you  say  is  piety  and  impiety,  both  with  respect 
to  murder  and  other  things  ?  Is  not  holiness  itself  the 
same  with  itself  in  every  action  ?  and,  again,  is  not  im- 
piety, which  is  contrary  to  all  holiness,  in  every  case  simi- 
lar to  itself  P  and  has  not  every  thing  that  is  impious  some 
one  character  with  respect  to  impiety  ? 

£!uth.  Moat  assuredly,  Socrates. 

3ocr.  Tell  me,  then,  what  you  say  holiness  is,  and  what 
impiety. 

Euth.  I  say,  then,  that  that  is  holy  which  I  am  now  do- 
ing, to  prosecnte  any  one  who  acts  unjustly  either  with 
i-eapect  to  murder  or  sacrilege,  or  who  commits  any  similar 
offense,  whether  he  be  one's  f.ither  or  mother,  or  whoever 
else  he  may  be,  bnt  not  to  prosecute  him  is  impious.  For 
observe,  Socrates,  what  a  great  proof  I  will  give  you  tliat 
the  law  IB  so,  as  I  have  also  s.iid  to  others,  showing  that 
it  is  rightly  done,  when  one  does  not  spare  one  who  acts 
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impioasly,  whoever  he  may  be.  For  all  men  believe  that 
Jupiter  IB  the  best  and  most  just  of  the  gods;  and  yet 
they  admit  that  he  put  his  owd  father  in  chains  becanse 
ho  unjustly  Ewallowed  bis  ohildreu,  and,  agaiu,  that  ho 
mutilated  his  father  for  other  similar  reasons;  but  they 
are  indiguatit  with  me  because  I  prosecute  my  father  for 
having  acted  unjustly,  and  thus  these  men  contradict 
themselves  with  respect  to  the  gods  aiid  me. 

Socr.  Is  this  the  reason,  then,  Euthyphron,  foi-  which  I 
am  defendant  in  this  indictment,  because  when  any  one 
says  things  of  this  kind  respecting  the  gods,  I  admit  them 
with  difficulty ;  on  which  account,  as  it  seems,  some  one 
will  say  that  I  am  guilty  ?  Now,  theref oi'e,  if  these  things 
appear  so  to  you  likewise,  who  are  well  versed  in  such 
matters,  we  must,  of  necessity,  as  it  seems,  agree  with  yon. 
For  what  else  can  we  say,  who  acknowledge  that  we  know 
nothing  about  these  things?  But  tell  me,  by  Jupiter,  who 
presides  over  friendship,  do  you  think  that  these  things 
did  really  happen  so  ? 

Evth.  And  things  still  more  wonderful  than  these,  Soc- 
rates, which  the  multitude  are  unacquainted  with. 

iSbcT".  Do  you,  then,  think  that  there  is  in  reality  war 
aniong  the  gods  one  with  another,  and  fierce  enmities  and 
battles,  and  many  other  things  of  the  kind  such  as  are  re- 
lated by  the  poets,  and  with  representations  of  which  by 
good  painters  both  other  sacred  places  have  been  deco- 
rated, and,  moreovei",  in  the  great  Panathenaic  festival,  a 
veil  full  of  such  representations  is  carried  into  the  Acrop- 
olis ?  Must  we  say  that  these  things  are  true,  Euthi 
phron  ? 

Eiith.  Not  these  only,  Socrates ;  but,  as  I  just  now  sail 
I  can,  if  you  please,  relate  to  you  many  other  things 
apecting  divine  affairs,  which  1  am  sure  you  will  be  astc 
ished  to  hear. 

7.  Socr,  I  should  not  wonder;  but  you  shall  relate  Ihi 
things  to  me  hereafter,  at  our  leisure.  Now,  however, 
endeavor  to  explain  to  me  more  clearly  what  I  jnat  now 
asked  you.  For  you  have  not  yet,  my  friend,  sufiiciently 
answered  my  question  as  to  holiness,  what  it  is;  but  yoa 
have  told  mo  that  what  you  are  now  doing  is  holy,  proi  "" 
outing  your  father  for  murder. 
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Euth.  And  I  said  the  truth,  Socrates. 

SocT.  Perhaps  so.  But,  Eulhj'phron,  you  mny  also  say 
that  many  other  things  are  holy. 

Eulh.  For  Buuh  is  the  caso. 

Soar.  Do  you  remember,  then,  that  I  did  not  beg  tliis 
of  you,  to  teach  me  some  one  or  two  from  atiiong  mauy 
holy  things,  but  the  particular  character  itself  by  which 
all  holy  thiuga  are  holy?  For  you  surely  said  that  un- 
holy things  are  unholy,  and  holy  things  holy,  from  one 
character:  do  you  not  remember? 

Euth.  I  do. 

80^.  Teach  me,  then,  this  very  character,  what  it  ia,  in 
order  that,  looking  to  it,  and  using  it  aa  a  model,  I  may 
say  that  such  a  thing  of  all  that  you  or  any  ouo  else  does 
is  holy,  and  that  what  is  not  such  is  not  holy. 

Euth.  But  if  you  wish  it,  Socrates,  I  will  also  tell  yoa 
thia. 

Socr.  I  do,  indeed,  wish  it. 

Euth.  TbQt,  then,  which  is  pleasing  to  the  gods  is  holy, 
and  that  which  is  not  pleasing  to  tbem  ia  impious. 

Boer.  Admirably,  Euthyphron,  you  have  auawei'ed  just 
aa  I  begged  yon  to  anawer.  Whether  truly,  however,  I 
do  not  yet  know  ;  but  you  will  doubtless  convince  me  that 
what  you  say  is  true. 

Euth.  Certainly. 

8.  Soar.  Come,  then,  let  us  consider  what  we  say.  A 
thing  that  ia  pleasing  to  the  gods,  and  a  man  who  is  pleas- 
ing to  the  goda,  are  holy;  but  a  thing  that  is  hateful  to 
the  gods,  and  a  man  that  is  hateful  to  the  goda,  are  impi- 
ous ;  bnt  the  holy  is  not  the  same  with  tbe  unholy,  but' 
most  contrary  to  it:  is  it  not  so  ? 

Euth.  Assuredly. 

Soar.  And  this  appears  to  have  been  well  said. 

Euth.  I  think  so,  Socrates ;  for  it  has  been  said. 

Socr.  And  that  the  gods  quarrel,  Euthyphron,  and  are 
at  variance  with  each  other,  and  that  there  are  enmities' 
among  them  one  toward  another:  has  not  this,  also,  beea 
aaid? 

Euth.  It  has. 

Socr.  But,  my  excellent  friend,  variance  about  what 

occasions  eninity  and  auger?     Let  us  consider  it  thas.     If 
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you  and  I  differed  about  numbers,  which  of  two  was  the 
greater,  would  a  difference  ou  this  poiut  make  us  enemiea 
and  angry  with  eacli  other ;  or,  having  recourse  to  compu- 
tatioD,  should  we  soou  be  freed  from  suob  dissenaioD? 

JSuth.  Certainly. 

Socr,  And  if  we  differed  about  the  greater  and  the  leaa, 
by  having  recourse  to  measuring  should  we  not  soon  put 
an  end  to  our  difference? 

Euth.  Such  is  the  case. 

Socr.  And  by  having  recourse  to  weigliing,  as  I  think, 
we  should  be  able  to  decide  respecting  the  heavier  and  the 
lighter? 

Euth.  How  not? 

Soar.  About  what,  then,  disagreeing,  and  in  what  being 
unable  to  come  to  a  declslou,  do  wo  become  enemies  to, 
and  angry  with,  each  other?  Perhaps  you  can  not  read- 
ily answer ;  but  consider  when  I  say  whether  they  are 
these,  the  just  and  the  unjust,  the  beautiful  and  tlic  base, 
the  good  and  the  evil.  Are  not  these  the  things  about 
which  disagi'ceing,  and  not  being  able  to  arrive  at  a  satis- 
factory decision  respecting  them,  we  become  eneraiea  to 
each  other  when  we  do  become  so,  both  you  and  I,  and  all 
Qther  men  ? 

Euth.  This,  indeed,  is  difference  itself,  Socrates,  and  it 
is  about  these  things.  ^^M 

Socr.  But  what?    If  the  gods, Euthyphron, differ  at.j|^H 
must  they  not  differ  about  these  very  things  ?  ^^H 

Eirth.  Most  necesBarily.  ^^| 

Socr.  According  to  your  account,  then,  noble  Eutby- 
phi-on,  different  gods  thmk  different  things  just,  and  beau- 
tiful and  base,  and  good  and  evil  For  surely  they  could 
not  quarrel  with  each  other  if  they  did  not  differ  about 
these  things ;  is  it  not  so  ?  ^^ 

Euth.  You  say  rightly. 

Socr.  Do  they  not  severally,  then,  love  the  things  yi 
they  consider  beautiful  and  good  and  just,  and  hate  t 
contraries? 

Euth.  Certainly. 

Socr.  And  these  same  things,  as  you  admit,  some  ( 
sider  to  be  just,  and  others  unjust;  disputing  alront  v' 
they  quarrel  and  make  war  on  each  other :  is  it  not  b< 
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Eulh.  Just  80. 

Soar.  Tlie  Bame  things,  therefore,  as  it  seems,  are  both 
hated  and  loved  by  the  gods,  aud  these  are  both  hattifiil 
to  the  gods  and  pleasing  to  tlie  gods. 

Euth.  It  seems  so. 

Soar.  From  this  reasoning,  also,  the  same  things  mnat 
be  holy  and  unholy,  Eiithyphron  ? 

Euth.  It  appears  ho. 

9.  Soar.  You  have  not,  therefore,  answered  my  question, 
my  admirable  friend ;  for  I  did  not  ask  you  this,  what  ia 
at  the  same  time  both  holy  and  impious ;  but  what  is  pleas- 
ing to  the  gods  is  also  hateful  to  the  gods,  as  it  seems. 
So  that,  Euthyphron,  in  punishing  your  father,  as  you  are 
now  doing,  it  is  not  at  all  wonderfnl  if  in  doing  this  you 
do  what  ia  pleasing  to  Jupiter,  but  odions  to  Salui-n  and 
Heaven,  and  what  is  pleasing  to  Vulcan,  but  odious  to 
Juno ;  and  if  any  other  of  the  gods  differs  from  another 
on  this  point,  to  him,  also,  in  like  manner. 

Euth.  But  I  think,  Socrates,  that  no  one  of  the  goda 
will  difEei-  fi'om  another  about  this,  and  say  that  he  ought 
not  to  be  punished  who  has  slain  any  one  anjnstly. 

8ocr.  But  what  ?  Have  you  ever  heard  any  man  doubt- 
ing, Euthyphron,  whether  he  who  has  slain  another  unjust- 
ly, or  has  committed  any  other  injustice, ought  to  he  pun- 
ished? 

Evth.  Tliey  never  cease  doubting  about  these  thingn, 
both  elsewhere  and  in  coui-t,8  of  justice.  For  they  who 
commit  very  many  acts  of  inj  justice  say  and  do  every  thing 
in  their  power  to  escape  punishment. 

So<^.  Do  they  also  confess,  Euthyphron,  that  they  have 
acted  unjustly,  and,  confessing,  do  they  nevertheless  say 
that  they  ought  not  to  be  punished  ? 

Evth.  They  by  no  means  say  this. 

Boer,  They  do  not,  therefore,  do  and  say  every  thing  in 
their  power.  For,  I  think,  they  dare  not  say  nor  doubt 
this,  that  if  they  act  unjustly  they  ought  to  suffer  punish- 
ment; but,!  think, they  deny  that  they  have  acted  unjust^ 
ly:  is  it  not  so? 

Eiith.  Tou  say  truly. 

Socr.  They  do  not,  therefore,  doubt  this,  whether  ho 
who  acts  unjustly  onght  to  be  punished;  but  this,  per- 
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haps,  they  doubt,  who  has  acted  nnjustly,  and  by  dou 
what,  aud  when. 

Suth.  Tou  aay  truly. 
■  Socr,  Do  not,  then,  the  very  same  things  happen  to  the 
^ods  if  they  quari'el  about  things  just  and  uniust,  accord- 
ing to  your  statement,  and  do  not  some  say  that  tliey  act 
unjustly  toward  each  other,  and  others  again  deny  it? 
For  surely,  my  admirable  friend,  no  one,  either  of  gods  or 
men,  dares  maintain  this,  that  he  who  acts  unjustly  ought 
not  to  suffer  punishment 

Suth.  Yes,  and  what  yon  aay  is  true,  Socrates ;  at  least, 
in  general. 

Soar.  But  they  who  doubt,  Euthyphron,  doubt,  I  think, 
about  each  particular  that  has  been  done,  both  men  and 
gods,  if  the  gods  do  donbt;  and  when  they  differ  about 
any  action,  some  say  that  it  has  been  done  justly,  and  oth- 
ers unjustly ;  is  it  not  so  ? 

Muth.  Certainly. 

10,  Socr.  Come,  then,  my  dear  Euthyphron,  teach  me 
too,  that  I  may  become  wiser,  what  proof  you  have  that 
all  the  goda  think  he  died  unjustly,  who,  serving  for  wages 
and  having  committed  homicide,  and  being  put  in  chains 
by  the  master  of  the  deceased,  died  in  his  fetters  before 
he  that  put  bim  in  chains  received  an  answer  respecting 
him  from  the  interpreters  as  to  what  be  ought  to  do ;  and 
that  for  such  a  cause  it  is  right  for  a  son  to  prosecute  and 
demand  judgment  against  his  father.  Come,  endeavor  to 
make  it  clear  to  me,  with  respect  to  this,  that  all  the  gods 
witliout  exception  consider  this  action  to  bo  right.  And 
if  you  make  this  sufficiently  clear,  I  will  never  cease  ex- 
tolling you  for  your  wisdom. 

Suth.  But  perhaps  this  is  no  trifling  matter,  Socrates ; 
though  I  conld  prove  it  to  you  very  plainly, 

Socr.  I  understand  you;  I  appear  to  you  to  be  more 
dull  of  apprehension  than  the  jndges;  for  it  is  evident 
that  yon  will  prove  to  them  that  it  was  unjust,  and  thaS> 
all  the  gods  hate  such  actions.  ~' 

Euth.  Very  plainly,  Socrates,  if  only  they  will  hear  wl 
I  have  to  say. 

11.  ^oer.  But  they  will  bear  yon,  if  only  you  shall  a| 
pear  to  speak  well.     However,  while  you  were  spoakiiig. 
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made  tbis  reflection,  nnd  considered  within  myself :  If  Ea- 
thyphron  should  certainly  convince  me  that  all  the  gods 
think  such  a  death  to  he  unjust,  what  more  ghfiU  I  hnve 
learned  fi'om  Euthyphron  as  to  what  is  holy  and  what  iin- 
pions?  For  this  action,  as  it  seems,  would  he  hateful  to 
the  gods.  Tet  what  was  lately  defined  has  not  appeared 
f i-om  this — namely,  what  is  holy,  and  what  not ;  for  that 
which  ia  hateful  to  some  gods  appeared  also  to  be  pleas- 
ing to  others.  So  that  I  grant  j-ou  this,  Euthyphron,  and 
if  you  please  let  alt  the  gods  thmk  it  niijust,  and  let  them 
all  hate  it.  Shall  we,  then,  make  this  correction  in  the 
definition,  and  aay  that  what  all  the  gods  hate  is  impious, 
and  what  they  love  is  holy;  but  that  what  some  love, and 
others  hate,  is  neither,  or  both?  Are  you  willing  that 
we  should  give  thia  definition  of  the  holy  and  the  im- 
pions? 

Eidh.  What  hinders,  Socrates? 

Soar.  Nothing  hinders  mo,  Euthy|)hron;  but  do  yon, 
for  your  part,  consider  whedier,  assuming  this,  you  can 
thus  easily  teach  me  wliat  you  promised  ? 

Euth.  But  I  should  say  that  the  holy  is  that  which  all 
the  gods  love ;  and  the  contrary,  the  impious,  that  which 
all  the  gods  hate. 

Soer.  Shall  we  examine  this,  then,  Euthyphron,  whether 
it  is  well  said?  or  shall  we  let  it  pass,  and  thus  concede, 
both  to  oui-selvea  and  others,  that  if  any  one  only  says  that 
any  thing  is  so,  we  shall  allow  that  it  is  ?  or  must  we  ex- 
amine what  the  speaker  says? 

Eiith.  We  must  examine  it :  for  my  part,  however,  I 
think  that  this  Is  now  well  said. 

12.  SoGT.  We   shall  soon,  my  good   friend,  know  this 


( 


For  consider  it  in  thii 
e  it  is  holy 


more  clearly, 
loved  by  the  g 
it  is  loved  ? 

Eutli.  I  don't  understand  what  y 

Soer,  I  will  endeavor,  then,  to  exp 
ly.     We  say  that  a  thing  is  carried,  and  c 
led,  and  leads ;  that  it  is  seen,  and  sees : 
stand  that  all  things  of  this  kind  are  different  from  each 
othei',  and  in  what  they  differ  ? 

£luth.  For  my  part,  I  seem  to  understand  it. 
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Socr.  Is  not,  then,  thut  which  is  beloved  one  thing,  a 
that  which  lovea  different  from  it? 

Ewth.  How  not  ? 

Socr.  Tell  me,  then,  is  that  which  is  carried,  earned  I 
cause  one  carries  it,  or  for  some  other  reason? 

Eiith.  No,  but  for  this. 

Socr,  And  that  which  is  led,  because  one  leads  it; 
that  which  is  aeen,  because  one  sees  it  ? 

Eutli.  Certainly. 

8oer.  One  doea  not,  therefore,  see  a  thing  because  it  is 
Been;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  seen  because  one  sees  it: 
nor  does  one  lead  a  thing  because  it  is  led,  but  it  is  led 
because  one  leads  it;  nor  does  one  carry  a  thing  because 
it  is  carried,  but  it  is  carried  because  one  carries  it.  Is 
my  meaning  clear,  then,  Euthyphron  ?  I  mean  this,  that 
if  one  doea  any  thing,  or  suffers  any  thing,  one  does  it  not 
because  it  is  done,  but  it  is  done  because  one  does  it;  nor 
does  one  suffer  any  thing  because  it  is  suffered,  but  it  is 
Buffered  because  one  eufEers :  do  you  not  admit  this  to  be 
the  case? 

Mah.  I  do. 

Socr.  Is  not,  then,  the  being  loved,  something  eiti 
done  or  suffered  by  some  one  ? 

Euth.  Ceitainly. 

Socr.  And  is  not  the  case  the  same  with  this  as  with  all 
the  former  instances  ;  those  who  love  it  do  not  love  it  be- 
cause it  is  loved,  but  it  is  loved  because  they  love  it  ? 

Euth.  Necessarily  so. 

Socr.  What,  then,  do  we  say  respecting  holiness,  Euthji 
phron?  Do  not  all  the  gods  love  it  according  to  yonl 
Btatement  ? 

Euth.  Yes. 

Soer.  Is  it  for  this  reason,  because  it  is  holy,  or  for  som 
other  i-easou  ? 

Euth.  No,  but  for  this. 

Soer,  They  love  it,  then,  because  it  is  holy,  hut  it  is  n 
holy  because  they  love  it. 

Euth.  It  seems  so. 

Soer.  Therefore,  because  the  gods  love  it,  it  is  beloved 
and  that  which  is  pleasing  to  the  gods  is  pleasing  t( 

Evth.  How  not? 
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Socr.  Tbat  which  is  pleasing  to  tlie  gods,  therefore,  is 
not  holy,  Eutliyphron ;  nor  ia  that  holy  which  is  pleasiag 
to  the  gods,  aa  you  say,  but  one  is  different  from  the  other, 

Eiith.  How  BO,  Socrates  ? 

Socr.  Beeauae  we  agree  that  what  is  holy  is  therefore 
loved  because  it  is  holy,  and  that  it  is  not  holy  becanae 
they  love  it;  ia  it  not  so? 

£!uth.  Yes. 

Socr.  But  that  which  is  pleasing  to  the  gods  because 
the  gods  love  it,  ia,  from  the  very  cireumatance  of  their 
loving  it,  pleasing  to  them ;  but  they  do  not  love  it  because 
it  is  pleasing  to  them. 

Euth.  You  say  truly. 

Socr,  But,  my  dear  Eutbyphron,  if  the  being  pleasing 
to  the  gods  and  being  holy  were  the  same  thing,  since  that 
which  IS  holy  is  loved  because  it  is  holy,  that  which  is 
pleasing  to  the  gods  would  also  be  loved  because  it  is 
pleasing  to  them  ;  and  if  that  which  is  pleasing  to  the  gods 
were  pleasing  to  them  because  they  love  it,  that  which  is 
holy  would  also  be  holy  because  tiiey  love  it.  Now,  how- 
ever, yoa  see  that  they  are  contrary,  as  being  altogether 
clifferent  from  each  other.  For  the  one  is  such  as  ia  loved 
because  they  love  it,  but  the  other  is  loved  because  it  is  of 
such  a  character  that  it  oug>it  to  bo  loved.  And  yon  ap- 
pear, Eutbyphron,  when  asked  what  holiness  is,  not  to  have 
been  willing  to  make  known  to  mo  its  esaence,  but  to  have 
mentioned  au  aSection  to  which  this  aame  hotineas  is  sub- 
ject— namely,  the  being  loved  by  all  the  gods ;  but  what 
It  is,  you  have  not  yet  told  me.  If,  therefore,  it  is  agreea- 
ble to  you,  do  not  conceal  it  from  ine,  but  again  aay  fi-om 
the  beginning  what  holiness  is,  whether  it  is  loved  by  the 
goda,  oi'  is  subject  to  any  other  affection :  for  we  shall  not 
differ  about  thia.  But  tell  me  frankly  what  the  holy  is, 
and  what  the  impious. 

Euth.  But,  Socrates,!  know  not  how  to  tell  you  what  I 
think.  For  whatever  we  put  forward,  somehow,  constant- 
ly moves  from  its  position,  and  will  not  remain  where  we 
Lave  placed  it. 

Socr.  What  yon  have  advanced,  Eutbyphron,  appears  to 
resemble  the  Btatues  of  my  ancestor  Biedaliis.  And  if  I 
had  said  and  laid  down  these  things,  you  would  probably 
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have  jolted  me,  for  Ihat,  owing  to  my  rclatiouehip  to  him, 
my  works,  by  way  of  discussion,  escape,  and  will  uot  remain 
where  one  places  them.  But  now — for  the  hypotlieses  are 
yours — there  is  need  of  some  other  raillery  ;  for  they  will 
not  remain  with  you,  as  you,  too,  perceive  yourself. 

Eiith.  But  it  appears  to  me,  Socrat«e,  that  what  has  been 
said  needs  pretty  much  the  same  raillery.  For  I  am  not 
the  person  who  causes  them  to  shift  about  in  this  way,  and 
not  remain  in  the  same  place  \  hut  you  appear  to  me  to  bo 
the  Dcedalns.  For,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  they  would 
have  remained  as  they  were. 

Socr.  I  appear,  tlicn,  my  friond,  to  have  become  much 
more  skillful  than  he  in  my  art,  in  that  he  only  made  )iia 
own  works  movable,  but  I,  besides  my  own,  as  it  seems, 
make  those  of  others  ao.  And  this,  moreover,  is  the  moat 
wonderful  thing  in  my  art,  that  I  am  skillful  against  any 
will.  For  I  should  wish  that  my  reasouirgs  should  remain 
and  be  immovably  fixed,  rather  than  have  the  riches  of 
Tantalus,  in  addition  to  the  skill  of  Diedalus.  But  enough 
of  this.  13.  Since,  however,  you  appear  to  be  too  nice,  I 
will  assist  you  to  show  how  you  may  teach  mo  respecting 
holiness,  and  not  be  tired  before  yon  have  done.  For  see 
whether  it  does  not  appear  to  you  to  he  necessary  that  ev- 
eiy  thing  that  is  holy  shouid  be  just, 

Snth.  To  me  it  does, 

Soer.  Is,  then,  every  thing  that  is  just  also  holy,  at 
every  thing  that  is  lioly  just,  but  not  every  thing  that 
just  holy,  but  pavtiy  holy  and  partly  something  else  ? 

Euih.  I  do  not  follow  your  questions,  Socrates, 

Soar,  And  yet  you  are  younger  no  less  than  wiser  t1 
I  am ;  but,  as  I  said,  you  are  too  delicate  through  abt 
dance    of   wisdom.     However,  my   blessed  friend,  exi 
yonrself ;  for  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  what  I  mean. 
For  I  mean  the  contrary  to  what  the  poet  said,  who  wrote, 
"Tou  are  unwilling  to  mention  Jove,  the  creator  who 
made  this  universe;  for  where  fear  is,  there  is  also  shami 
I,  however,  differ  fiom  this  poet     Shall  I  tell  yon  in  vvl 
respect  ? 

Eiitk.  By  all  means. 

Socr.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  where  fear  is,  th( 
is  also  shame.     For  there  appear  to  me  to  be  many  wl 


.  ev- 
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fearing  diseaHea,  poverty,  and  many  other  things  of  the 
kind,  fear  indeed,  but  are  by  no  means  ashamed  of  what 
they  feai'.     Does  it  not  appear  so  to  you  ? 

^vth.  Certainly, 

Socr.  But  wherever  ehame  is,  there  is  also  fear ;  for  is 
thera  any  oue  who  is  ashamed  of  and  blushes  at  any  thing, 
that  is  not  afraid  of  and  does  not  fear  the  reputation  of 
baseness  7 

Euth.  Assuredly  he  does  fear  it. 

Socr.  It  is  not  right,  therefore,  to  say  that  where  fear  is, 
there  also  is  shame ;  but  where  ahame  is,  there  also  is  fear  ; 
not,  however,  wherever  there  is  fear,  thei'e  is  also  shame. 
For  I  think  that  fear  is  more  extensive  than  shame ;  for 
shame  is  a  part  of  fear,  as  the  odd  is  a  part  of  number ;  so 
that  it  does  not  follow  that  wherever  number  is,  there  also 
is  the  odd ;  but  wherever  the  odd  isj  there  also  is  nam-* 
her.     Do  you  follow  me  now  ? 

Euth.  Perfectly. 

Socr.  I  asked  you,  then,  about  a  thing  of  this  kind  above^ 
whether  where  the  just  is,  there  also  is  the  holy ;  or  where 
the  holy  is,  there  also  is  the  just;  but  wherever  the  just 
is,  there  is  not  always  the  holy :  for  the  holy  ia  a  part  of 
the  just.  Shall  we  say  thus,  or  does  it  seem  to  you  oth- 
erwise ? 

Euth.  No,  but  thus ;  for  you  appear  to  me  to  speak 
correctly. 

14,  Socr.  Observe,  then,  what  follows.  If  the  holy  is  a 
part  of  the  just,  it  is  necessary,  as  it  seems,  that  we  should 
find  out  what  part  of  the  just  the  holy  is.  If,  ttien,  you 
were  to  ask  me  about  some  of  the  things  before  mentioned 
— for  instance,  what  part  of  number  the  even  is,  and  what 
number  it  is— I  should  say  that  it  ia  not  scalene,  but  isos- 
celes.'   Does  it  not  appear  so  to  you  ? 

Euth.  It  does. 

Sifcr.  Do  you,  then,  also  endeavor  in  like  manner  to 
tench  me  what  part  of  the  just  (he  holy  is,  that  I  rnny  tell 
MelitUB  no  longer  to  treat  me  unjustly  nor  indict  me  for 
impiety,  since  I  have  now  sufiiciently  learned  from  you 
what  things  are  pious  and  holy,  and  what  not. 

Euth.  That  part  of  justice,  then,  Socrates,  appears  to  me 

'  That  U,  it  can  lie  dirided  inio  oqiml  pans,  which  tlio  odd  cnn  noL 
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to  be  pious  and  holy  which  is  concerned  about  oar  care  for 
the  gods ;  but  that  which  is  coDccrued  about  oar  care  for 
mankind  is  the  remaiuing  part  of  justice. 

15,  Socr.  You  appear  to  me,  Euihyphron,to  speak  well; 
but  I  still  require  a  trifle  further.  For  I  do  not  yet  un- 
derstand what  care  you  naean.  For  you  surely  do  not 
mean  such  care  is  to  bo  had  for  the  gods  as  is  employed 
about  other  things.  For  we  eay,  for  inatauce,  not  every 
one  knows  bow  to  take  care  of  horses,  but  a  groom;  do 
we  not  ?  ■" 

£vt/t.  Certainly. 

Socr.  For  surely  the  groom's  business  is  the  taking- 
of  horses. 

MUh.  Yes. 

Socr.  Nor  does  evoiy  one  know  how  to  take  care  of 
dogs,  but  a  huntsman. 

Mith.  Just  so. 

Socr.  Foi'  the  huntsman's  business  is  the  taking-care 
dogs. 

£;>ith.  Yes. 

Soer.  And  the  herdsman's,  of  cattle. 

£!uth.  Certainly, 

Socr,  Bat  holiness  and  piety,of  the  gods,  Eu  thy  phi 
do  you  say  so  ? 

SJutA.  I  do. 

Sod:  All  care,  therefore,  aims  at  the  same  thing ;  that 
is  to  say,  it  Is  for  some  good  and  advantage  of  that  which 
is  taken  caro  of,  as  you  see  that  hoi'ses,  taken  care  of  hy^. 
one  skilled  in  the  groom's  business,  are  benefited  and  b^ 
come  better:  do  they  not  seem  so  to  you?  M 

Muth.  They  do.  ^ 

Socr.  Doga,  also,  are  benefited  by  one  skilled  in  tha' 
huntsman's  business,  and  oxen  by  that  of  the  herdsman, 
and  alt  other  things  in  like  mannei' ;  do  you  think  that  the 
care  is  employed  for  the  injury  of  that  which  is  taken  care 
of? 

Euth.  Not  I,  by  Jupiter ! 

Socr.  But  for  its  advantage? 

IHuth.  How  should  it  not? 

Socr.  Is  holiness,  therefore,  since  it  is  a  care  for 
gods,  an  advantage  to  the  gods,  and  does  it  make  the 
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better?    And  would  you  admit  this,  that  when  you  do 
auy  thing  holy, you  make  some  one  of  the  gods  bettor? 

Euth.  Not  I,  by  Jupiter ! 

Soar,  Nor  do  I  think,  Euthyphron,  that  you  mean  this; 
I  am  far  from  doing  bo  ;  but  for  this  reason  I  asked  you 
what  care  for  the  gods  you  mean,  not  thinking  that  yon 
mean  such  as  this.  I 

Enth.  And  rightly,  Socrates ;  for  I  do  not  mean  snob  | 
as  this. 

8ocr,  Be  it  so ;  but  what  care  for  the  goda  wilt  holiness 
be? 

Euth.  That,  Socrates,  which  slaves  tako  of  their  masters. 

Socr.  I  understand ;  it  will  be  a  kind  of  service,  as  it 
seems,  paid  to  the  gods. 

Ehith.  Certainly. 

16.  Soer.  Can  you,  then,  tell  me,  to  the  performance  rf 
what  the  service  of  physicians  is  subservient?  Do  yoa 
not  think  it  ia  to  health? 

Euth.  I  do. 

Socr.  But  what?  to  the  performance  of  what  work  la 
the  service  of  shipwrights  subservient? 

Euth.  Clearly,  Socrates,  to  that  of  a  ship. 

Socr.  And  that  of  architects,  to  houses  ? 

Euth.  Yes. 

Socr.  Tell  me,  then,  my  excellent  friend;  to  the  per- 
formance of  what  work  will  the  service  of  the  gods  be 
subservient  ?  For  it  is  clear  that  you  know,  since  you  say 
that  you  have  a  knowledge  of  divine  things  beyond  that 
of  other  men. 

Eutft.  And  I  say  truly,  Socrates. 

Socr.  Tell  me,  then,  by  Jupiter!  what  is  that  very 
beautiful  work  which  the  gods  effect  by  employing  us  as 
servants. 

Euth.  They  arc  many  and  beautifiil,  Socrates. 

Socr.  So  do  generals,  my  friend  ;  though  you  could  eas- 
ily tell  the  principal  of  them  that  they  effect  victory  in 
war ;  is  it  not  so  ? 

Euth.  How  should  I  not  ? 

Soer.  Husbandmen,  too,  I  think,  effect  many  and  beau- 
tiful things ;  but  the  principal  thing  they  effect  is  the  pro- 
duction of  food  from  the  earth. 
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holiness  is  that  which  is  dear  to  the  gods?  But  is  tliia 
any  thing  else  ihac  that  which  is  acceptable  to  the  gods  ? 
la  it  not  BO? 

Milh.  Certainly. 

Socr.  Either,  therefore,  we  did  not  then  admit  that 
properly,  or,  ii  we  did,  our  present  statement  is  not  cor- 
rect? 

Euth.  It  Gcems  so. 

Socr,  From  the  beginning,  therefore,  we  must  consider 
again  what  hohneas  is;  for  I  shall  not  willingly  run  away 
like  a  coward,  nutil  I  have  learned  it.  Do  not,  then,  de- 
spise me,  but  by  all  means  apply  your  mind  earnestly  to 
it,  and  tell  me  the  truth.  For  you  know  it,  if  any  man 
does ;  and  I  can  not  let  yon  go  like  Proteus,  until  you  have 
told  me.  For  if  vou  had  not  known  clearly  both  what  is 
holy  and  what  is  impious,  it  is  not  possible  that  you  could 
ever  have  attempted,  for  the  sake  of  a  hii'eling,  to  prose- 
cute your  aged  father  for  murder;  but  you  would  have 
feared  both  to  incur  the  anger  of  the  gods,  in  case  you 
should  not  act  rightly  in  this  matter,  and  would  have  been 
ashamed  in  the  sight  of  men.  But  now  I  am  sure  that 
you  think  you  clearly  know  both  what  is  holy  and  what  is 
not.  Tell  me,  therefore,  most  excellent  Euthyphron,  and 
do  not  conceal  from  me  what  you  believe  it  to  be. 

Eiith.  At  some  other  opportunity,  then,  Soci'ates ;  for 
now  I  am  in  haste  to  go  somewhere,  and  it  is  time  for  me 
to  depart. 

Socr.  What  are  you  about,  my  friend  ?  By  going  away 
you  deprive  me  of  the  great  hope  I  entertained,  tnat,  by 
learning  from  you  what  things  are  holy  and  what  not,  I 
might  get  rid  of  Melitus's  indictment,  by  showing  him 
that  I  had  now  become  skilled  in  divine  things  by  the  aid 
of  Euthyphron,  and  that  I  no  longer  through  ignorance 
speak  rashly,  or  introduce  innovations  respecting  them, 
and  that  therefore  I  should  lead  a  better  life  for  the  fut- 
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eiirely  it  would  uol  be  suUable  to  offer  those  gifta  to  a 
one  which  be  doea  not  need. 

Muth.  You  say  truly,  Socrates. 

So&r.  Holiness,  therefore,  Euthyphroo,  will  be  a  kind  of  I 
traffic  between  gods  aud  men. 

Euth,  A  kind  of  traffic,  if  it  pleases  you  to  call  it  so. 

Socr.  But  it  is  not  at  all  pleasing  to  me,  unless  it  hap- 
pens to  be  true.  Tell  me,  therefore,  what  advantage  the 
t;o(Is  derive  fi'oni  the  gifts  which  they  receive  from  «s. 
B'or  the  advantage  arising  from  what  they  give  ia  clear  to 
every  one ;  for  we  have  do  good  at  all  which  they  do  not 
impart.  But  how  are  they  benefited  by  what  they  re 
from  us  ?  Do  we  get  ao  ranch  the  advantage  over  them  , 
in  this  traffic,  that  we  receive  all  good  things  from  them, 
but  they  nothing  fi'om  ua  ? 

Euth.  But  do  yon  thtnk,  Socrates,  that  the  gods  areJ 
benefited  by  what  they  receive  from  us  ?  I 

Socr.  What  is  the  uae,then,  Euthyphron,  of  allonrgifto  1 
to  the  gods  ?  r 

EuUt.  What  else  do  yon  think  except  honor  and  rever- 
ence, and,  as  I  just  now  mentioned,  gratitude  ? 

8ocr.  Holiuess,  then,  Euthyphron,  is  that  which  is  grate-  I 
fnl,  but  not  profitable  or  dear  to  the  gods.  I 

EutA.  I  for  my  part  think  it  is  of  all  things  most  dear  I 
to  them. 

Soia:  Tiiis,  then,  agaiu,  is,  as  it  seems,  holiness,  that  | 
which  is  dear  to  the  gods. 

Euth.  Most  certainly. 

19.  Socr.  Can  you  wonder,  then,  when  you  say  this, 
that  your  statements  do  not  remain  fixed,  but  move  about, 
and  can  yon  accuse  mo  as  being  the  Diedalus  that  makes 
them  move  about,  when  you  yourself  are  far  more  skillful 
than  Dsdalus,  and  make  them  go  round  in  a  circle  ?  Do 
yon  not  perceive  that  our  discussion,  turning  round,  comes 
to  the  same  point?  For  you  surely  remember  that  in  a 
former  part  of  our  discussion  that  which  is  holy  and  that 
which  is  acceptable  to  the  gods  appeared  to  ua  not  to  be 
the  same,  but  different  from  each  other:  do  you  not  re- 
member ? 

Euth.  I  do. 

Socr.  N'ow,  then,  do  you  not  perceive  that  you  say  that  I 
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and  almost  aa  soon  as  Socrates,  Ctesippua,  Menexenus,  and 
others  bad  seated  themselves  down  in  a  quiet  corner,  Ljsia, 
who  is  very  fond  of  list«uiug  to  conversations,  comes  and 
takes  hia  seat  next  liis  friend  Menexenua,  while  Hippothatea 
is  concealed  iu  the  background  out  of  sight  of  his  favorite.' 

Socrates  begins  by  addressing  a  few  words  to  the  latter; 
but  on  Menexenus  being  called  out  by  the  master  of  the 
palesti'a,  he  tui-ns  to  Lysis,  and  asks  him  whether  hie  par- 
ents do  not  love  him  very  much.  On  Lysis  replying  that 
they  certainly  do,  Socrates  shows  him  that  though,  since 
they  love  him,  they  must  needs  wish  to  make  him  as  happy 
as  possible,  yet  they  arc  so  far  from  letting  him  do  whath 
ever  he  pleasea,  that  they  put  him  under  the  government 
of  others,  even  of  slaves;  and  this  not  on  account  of  his 
youth,  but  because  ho  has  not  yet  acquired  sufficient  expe- 
rience and  knowledge  to  be  intruated  with  the  government 
of  himself;  but  that  whenever  he  is  wise  enough, not  only 
his  father,  but  all  others,  will  intrust  him  with  the  manage- 
ment of  tliemselves  and  their  affairs.' 

At  this  point  of  the  convei'sation  Menexenus  returned, 
and  resumed  his  seat  near  Lysis,  who  begs  of  Socrates  to 
say  over  again  to  Menexenus  what  he  liad  been  saying  to 
him;  but  Socrates  desires  him  to  tell  it  himself  on  some 
future  occasion,  and  for  the  present  engages  to  converse 
on  some  other  subject  with  Menexenus.  Having  observed, 
therefore,  the  friendship  that  subsisted  between  Lysis  and 
MenexenuSjhe  asks  the  latter,  when  any  one  loves  another, 
which  of  the  two  becomes  a  friend  of  the  other,  the  lover 
or  the  beloved?  Menexenua  replies  that  there  is  no  dif- 
ference. But  Socrates  shows  that  it  frequently  happens 
that  a  lover  is  not  only  not  loved  in  turn,  but  is  even  hatei]. 
In  that  case,  then,  which  is  the  friend?  Menexenua  ^ 
'  Sec.  l-IO.  '  Sec.  10-18. 
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forced  to  admit  that  unless  both  love,  neither  can  be  a 
fi-iend  to  the  other.  Bat  here  Socrates  interposes  this  dif- 
ficulty :  he  remarks  that  men  often  love  horses,  doga,  and 
other  things  which  can  not  love  in  turn ;  and  the  poet,  as 
Menexenua  admits,  speaks  traly  who  says, "  Happy  the  man 
who  has  boys  for  hia  f rienda,  and  horeea,  and  dogs,"  so  that 
the  beloved  now  appears  to  be  a  friend  of  the  lover,  and 
not  the  lover  of  the  beloved ;  and,  by  the  same  reasoning', 
he  who  is  hated  is  an  enemy,  and  not  he  who  hates,  whence 
the  absurd  conclusion  follows  that  people  aro  beloved  by 
their  enemies  and  hated  by  their  friends.  This,  however, 
is  impossible ;  therefore,  the  reverse  must  be  the  case,  and 
the  lover  must  be  a  friend  of  the  beloved,  "  If,  then,  nei- 
ther those  who  love  are  to  be  friends,  nor  those  who  are 
loved,  nor  yet  those  who  both  love  and  are  loved,"  who  are 
to  be  called  friends?  Lysis  interposes  with  the  remark 
that  they  do  not  appear  to  him  to  have  conducted  their 
inquii'ies  aright ;  so  Socrates  avails  himself  of  the  opportu- 
nity thus  offered  him,  and  directs  hia  discourse  to  Lysis.' 

"  The  poets  say,"  he  observes,  that  "  God  ever  conducts 
like  to  like,"  and  the  wisest  among  men  say  the  same, 
"  that  like  must  ever  needs  be  friendly  to  like."  Lysis 
agrees  to  this.  But,  objects  Socrates,  only  half  of  this 
appears  to  be  true,  for  the  more  wicked  men  are,  the  more 
hostile  are  they  to  each  other ;  so  that  it  appears  that  the 
good  man  only  is  a  friend  to  the  good  man  only,  but  that 
the  bad  man  never  arrives  at  true  friendship.  But  here, 
again,  a  new  doubt  is  started. 

The  like  can  derive  no  benefit  from  the  like ;  how,  there- 
fore, can  they  be  held  in  regard  by  each  other  ?  and  how 
can  that  which  is  not  held  in  regard  be  a  friend  ?  In  like 
manner,  the  good  man  is  sufficient  for  himself;  but  ha 
'  Sec.  l8-2i. 
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I  WAS  going  from  the  Academy  straight  to  the  Lycenni 
on  the  road  outside  the  wall  close  to  the  waU.  itself;  bnt 
when  I  reached  the  little  gate,  where  is  the  fountain  of  the 
Panops,  I  there  met  with  Hippothales,  son  of  Hieronjmue, 
CtesippuB,  the  Pffianian,  and  other  young  men  with  them 
Standing  together  in  a  group.  And  Hippothales,  seeing 
me  approaon,  said,  "  Socrates,  whither  are  you  going,  and 
whence  come  you  ?" 

"  From  the  Academy,"  I  replied, "  and  am  going  straight 
to  the  Lyceum." 

"  Hither,  then,"  said  he,  "  straight  to  ua.  Won't  yon 
come  here?  it  ia  worth  while," 

"  Whei'e  do  you  mean,"  said  I, "  and  whom  do  yoa  mean 
by  *  you  ?' " 

"  Hither,"  he  replied,  showing  me  an  inclosure  opposite 
the  wall  and  an  open  gate ;  "  there  we  are  passing  away 
our  lime,  we  and  a  good  many  other  fine  fellows." 

"And  what  is  this,  and  what  your  occupation  ?" 

"A  palestra,"  he  said,  "lately  built.  Oar  occa^ 
consists  chiefly  in  conversation,  which  we  would  ^ 
share  with  you." 

"Tou  do  well,"  said  I.     "But  who  teaches  there?" 

"  Your  friend  and  encomiast,"  said  he,  "iliocns." 

"  By  Jupiler !"  said  I,  "  he  is  no  mean  person,  but  an  9 
sopliist." 

"  Will  you  follow  lis,  then,"  said  he,  "  tiiat  you  may  b 
those  that  aro  there?" 
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Botii  Lysis  and  Menexenua  agren  to  this  conclusion ; 
but  Socrates  soon  raises  new  d'fficolties,  and  shows  the 
fallaciousness  of  their  former  reasoning.  A  {rieod.  he 
says,  is  a  fiieod  to  some  one,  and  for  the  sake  of  some 
thing,  and  on  account  of  something;  for  a  rich  man  is  a 
friend  to  a  physician  on  account  of  disease,  which  is  an 
evil,  and  for  the  sake  of  health,  which  is  a  good ;  so  that 
that  which  is  friendly  is  a  friend  for  the  sake  of  a  friend, 
on  account  of  an  enemy.  Ey  proceeding  in  this  way,  ha 
argues,  we  shall  at  length  arrive  at  some  principle,  which 
will  not  have  to  be  referred  to  another  fi'iend,  but  will  ar- 
rive at  the  first  friend,  for  the  sake  of  which  all  other 
things  are  friends,  and  which  is  friendly  for  its  own  sake. 
Now  it  has  already  appeared  that  we  are  friendly  to  that 
which  is  good,  and  that  we  love  the  good  on  account  of 
evil;  if,  therefore,  evil  were  to  be  done  away  with,  the 
good  would  be  of  no  use  to  us,  and  we  should  not  love  it. 
In  this,  too,  his  young  friends  are  willing  to  acquiesce ; 
but  Socrates  dispels  this  delusion  also,  and  shows  that  evil 
can  not  be  the  cause  of  love,  since,  if  evil  were  done  away 
with,  the  desires  would  still  remain,  which,  in  reality,  are 
the  causes  of  friendship ;  for  that  which  desires,  desires 
what  it  stands  in  need  of,  and  that  which  stands  in  need 
is  friendly  to  that  of  which  it  stands  in  need :  and  so  love, 
desire,  and  friendship  respect  that  which,  in  a  manner,  be- 
longs to  a  man.  But,  then,  evil  belongs  to  evil  and  good 
to  good ;  consequently,  they  will  each  severally  be  fi'iend- 
ly  to  their  fellow,  and  the  evil  will  be  no  less  a  friend  to 
the  evil  than  the  good  to  the  good.  But  both  these  posi- 
tions have  already  been  shown  to  be  erroneous,  and  so  no 
positive  solution  of  the  question  proposed  is  arrived  at.' 
'  Sec.  3t-48. 


verse,  I  tliink  that  he  will  join  yon  of  hia  own  accord,  for 
he  is  exceedingly  fond  of  listening,  Socrates;  and, more- 
over, as  they  are  celebratiDg  the  Hernifea,  yonng  men  and 
boys  are  all  mixed  up  together.  He  wQI  therefore  join 
you :  but  if  not,  he  is  intimate  with  Ctesipptis,  through  hia 
cousin  Mcncxcnus ;  for  Menexenus  ia  his  most  particular 
friend.  JjCt  him  call  him,  therefore,  if  he  does  not  join 
yon  of  his  own  accord." 

"  Tliia,"  said  I,  "  we  must  do,"  And  at  the  same  time, 
laying  hold  of  Ctesippus,  I  entered  the  palestra,  and  the 
others  came  after  us. 

On  entering  there,  we  found  that  the  boya  had  finished 
their  sacrifices,  and,  the  eeremotiics  being  now  nearly  end- 
ed, playing  at  dice,  and  all  full  dressed.  9.  Many  of  them 
were  playing  in  the  court  outside,  but  some  in  a  comer  of 
the  dreeaing-room  were  playing  at  odd-and-even  with  a 
great  number  of  dice  which  they  drew  out  of  certain  lit- 
tie  baskets.  Others  stood  rotmd  these,  looking  on ;  and 
among  them  was  Lysis,  and  he  stood  in  the  midst  of  the 
boys  and  youths,  crowned,  and  surpassing  them  in  form,' 
ao  as  not  only  to  deserve  to  be  called  beautiful,  but  beauti- 
ful and  noble.  Then  we,  withdrawing  to  the  opposite  side, 
sat  down  (for  it  was  quiet  there),  and  entered  into  conver- 
sation with  each  other.  Mysis,  thereupon,  turning  round,' 
frequently  looked  at  ua,  and  was  evidently  anxious  to  come 
to  ua;  but  for  some  time  he  hesitated,  and  was  averse  to 
approach  alone.  Then  Menexenua  comes  in,  in  the  midet 
of  hia  game,  from  the  court;  and,  as  soon  as  he  saw  me 
and  Ctesippus,  came  and  seated  himself  by  us.  10.  Lyeis, 
therefore,  seeing  him,  followed,  and  Bat  down  by  the  side 
of  Menexenus.  Othei's  likewise  came  up ;  and,  moreover, 
Hippothales,  when  he  saw  a  good  many  standing  round, 
concealing  himself  behind  them,  took  up  a  position  where 
he  thought  Lysis  could  not  see  him,  fearing  leat  he  should 
give  him  oifense,  and  in  this  position  ho  listened  to  our 
discourse.  And  I,  looking  toward  Menexenus,  e 
of  Demophon,  which  of  you  is  the  elder  ?" 
"  We  are  in  doubt,"  he  replied. 
"  Should  you  not  also  contend  liia^Af  ' 
noble  f"  said  I. 

«  Certainly,"  said  ha. 


"How  is  that?"  said  he. 

"  These  sougs,"  said  I, "  most  of  all  relate  to  you.  For 
if  you  gain  your  favorite,  being  such  as  you  describe,  what 
you  have  said  and  sung  will  be  an  honor  to  you,  and  in 
reality  an  encomiani  on  yourself  as  victorious  in  having 
won  sach  a  favorite.  Bnt  if  he  should  escape  you,  by 
how  much  greater  the  encomianis  are  which  yon  ottered 
on  your  favorite,  by  so  much  the  more  ridiculous  will  you 
appear  in  being  deprived  of  greater  blessings.  Whoever, 
therefore,  my  friend,  is  skilled  in  matters  of  love,  does  not 
praise  hia  beloved  before  he  has  caught  him,  fearing  how 
the  event  will  turn  out.  Moreover,  such  as  are  beautiful, 
when  any  one  praises  and  extols  them,  are  filled  with  pride 
and  arrogance.     Do  you  not  think  so  ?" 

"  I  do,"  he  rephed. 

7.  "And  by  how  much  the  moi'e  arrogant  they  are,  are 
they  not  more  difficult  to  be  caught?" 

"  That  is  probable,  at  least." 

"What  sort  of  huntsman,  then,  would  he  appear  to  yoa 
to  be  who,  in  hunting,  should  scare  away  his  prey,  and 
make  it  more  difficult  to  be  caught?" 

"  Without  doubt,  a  bad  one." 

"And  by  speeches  and  songs  not  to  soothe,  bat  exasper- 
ate, shows  a  great  want  of  skill,  does  it  not  ?" 

"  It  appears  so  to  me." 

"  Consider,  then,  Hippothalea,  whether  you  will  not  ex- 
pose yourself  to  all  these  charges  by  your  poetry.  Though 
I  think  yoa  woald  not  be  willing  to  allow  that  a  man  who 
harms  himself  by  bis  poetry  can  be  a  good  poet,  in  that  he 
harms  himself." 

"  No,  by  Jupiter !"  said  he, "  for  that  would  be  a  great 
piece  of  folly.  But  on  this  very  account,  Socrates,  I  com- 
municate the  matter  to  you,  and  If  you  have  any  thing  else 
to  suggest,  advise  me,  by  saying  what  or  by  doing  what 
one  may  win  the  affections  of  one's  favorite." 

"  It  is  not  eaay  to  say,"  I  replied ;  "  but  if  you  will  make 
Lysis  himself  converse  with  me,  I  could  perhaps  show  you 
what  yon  ought  to  say  to  him,  instead  of  the  things  which 
your  friends  allege  that  you  say  and  sing." 

8.  "  There  is  no  difficulty  in  that,"  he  replied.  "  For  if 
you  will  enter  with  Ctesippus  here,  and  ait  down  and  con- 
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How  say  you?    Do  they  Biiffer  a  hired  semmu 

rather  than  you,  to  do  what  he  pleases  with  the  horaoa 
and,  moreovei-,  pay  him  money  for  bo  doing  ?" 
"  Why  Dot  ?"  said  he. 

"  But  I  suppose  they  suffer  you  to  drive  the  pair  < 
mules,  and  if  you  wished  to  take  the  whip  and  beat  them 
they  would  allow  you," 
"Why  allow  me?" said  he. 

"  Bnt  what  I"  said  I, "  is  do  one  allowed  to  beat  them?' 
"  Certainly,"  said  he, "  the  mule-driver." 
"la  he  a  slave,  or  free?" 
"A  slave,"  he  replied. 

"They  think  more  of  a  slave,  then,  as  it  seems,  than  or 
you,  their  son,  and  commit  their  property  to  hira  rather 
than  to  you,  and  allow  him  to  do  what  he  pleases ;  but  yon 
they  hinder.  Tell  me  this  too:  Do  they  allow  you  to 
govern  yourself;  or  do  they  not  even  suffer  this?"  ^ 

"  How  should  they  suffer  it?"  he  said.  ^1 

"  Who,  then,  governs  you  ?"  ^H 

"My  pedagogue  here,"  said  he.  ^H 

"Is  he  a  slave?"  ^ 

"  How  should  he  be  otherwise  ?    Ours,  though,"  Baid  he. 
"  It  is  shameful,  surely,"  said  I, "  that  a  freeman  should 
be  governed  by  a  slave.    And  by  doing  what  does  this 
pedagogue  govern  you  ?"  ^ 

"  Of  course,"  said  he, "  he  conducts  me  to  my  masten.*H 
"And  do  they,  too,  govern  you,  the  masters?"  ^| 

"Assuredly."  ■ 

13.  "Your  father,  then,  volantarily  sets  over  you  many 
rulers  and  governors.  Butwhen  you  return  home  to  your 
mother,  does  she  allow  you  to  do  whatever  you  please, 
that  you  may  be  happy,  so  far  as  she  is  concerned,  either 
with  her  wool  or  her  loom  when  she  is  spinning?  She 
surely  does  not  hinder  you  from  touching  the  oomb  or  the 
shuttle,  or  any  other  of  her  spinning  instruments  ?" 

Whereupon,  he,  laughiug,  replied, "  By  Jupiter  I  Soora- 
tes,  she  not  only  binders  me,  but  I  should  be  beaten,  too, 
if  I  touched  them." 

"By  Hercules!"  said  I, "have  you  in  any  way  injured 
your  father  or  your  mother  ?"  ^ 

"  By  Jnplter  I  not  I,"  he  said. 
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"  For  what  reason,  then,  do  tliey  bo  shamefully  hinder' 
you  from  being  liappy  and  doing  what  you  please,  and 
bring  you  up  ^roughout  the  whole  day  io  subjection  to 
some  one,  and,  in  a  word,  let  you  do  scarcely  any  thing 
that  you  wish  ?  So  that,  as  it  aeems,  neither  have  you  any 
advantage  from  such  great  riches,  but  any  one  manages 
them  rather  than  you ;  nor  from  your  person,  which  is  so 
Doblc,  but  this,  too,  another  tends  and  takes  care  of;  but 
you,  Lyaia,  neither  govern  any  thing,  nor  do  any  thing  that 
you  wish," 

14,  "  For  I  am  not  yet  old  enough,  Socrates,"  said  he. 

"  That  should  not  hinder  you,  son  of  Democrates ;  since 
thus  far,  I  think,  both  your  father  and  mother  permit  you 
and  do  not  wait  till  you  are  old  enough ;  for  when  they 
wish  any  thing  to  be  read  to  or  written  for  them,  they  ap- 
point you,  I  think,  first  of  all  In  the  house  to  this  office; 
do  they  not  ?" 

"  Certainly,"  said  be. 

"Are  you  allowed,  then,  in  this  case,  to  wi'ite  whichever 
letter  you  please  first,  and  which  second  ?  and  are  you  al- 
lowed to  read  in  like  manner?  And  when  you  take  the 
lyre,  I  think,  neither  your  father  nor  yoni-  mother  hinders 
you  fi'om  tightening  and  loosening  any  strings  you  please, 
and  from  twanging  and  striking  them  with  the  quiIl;  do 
they  hinder  you  ?" 

"  By  no  means." 

"  What,  then,  can  bo  the  cause.  Lysis,  that  in  these  cases 
they  do  not  hinder  you,  but  do  hinder  you  in  those  that 
we  just  now  mentioned?" 

"  Because,  I  think,"  said  he,  "  I  know  the  one,  but  not 
the  other." 

16.  "Bo  it  so,"  said  I,  "my  excellent  youth;  your  fa- 
ther, then,  is  not  waiting  for  your  being  old  enough  to  in- 
trust every  thing  to  you ;  but  on  the  very  day  that  he  shall 
think  you  are  wiser  than  he  is,  he  will  intrust  to  yon  botll 
himself  and  his  property  ?" 

"I  think  he  will,"  said  he. 

"  Be  it  so,"  said  I, "  what  then  ?     Will  not  your  neigl 
bor  follow  the  same  rule  as  your  father  respecting  you 
Do  you  think  he  will  intrust  you  with  the  management  (^' 
his  household  when  he  thinks  you  are  wiser  than  himseU' 
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with  respect  to  household  management,  or  will  he  preside 
over  it  himself?" 

"  I  think  he  will  intrust  it  to  me." 

"Bat  what?  Do  you  think  the  Athenians  will  intrust 
their  affairs  to  yon  when  they  perceive  that  you  are  wise 
enough  ?" 

"  I  do." 

"By  Jupiter  1"  said  I,  "what,  then,  as  to  the  great  king? 
Would  he  suffer  his  oldest  son,  who  will  succeed  to  ^o 
government  of  Asia,  when  his  meat  is  being  cooked,  to 
tiirow  into  the  sauce  whatever  he  pleases,  rather  than  us, 
if  we  should  go  to  him  and  show  that  we  are  more  skilled 
in  the  preparation  of  dishes  than  his  son?" 

"  Us,  clearly,"  he  replied. 

16.  "And  he  would  not  allow  him  to  throw  any  thinj 
in,  however  trifling ;  but  us  he  would  allow,  even  if 
wished  to  throw  in  salt  by  the  handful." 

"How  not?" 

"  But  what  if  his  son  should  be  diseased  in  his  eyes, 
would  he  aliowhim  to  touch  his  own  eyes,  not  eonsiderin^ 
hira  a  physician,  or  would  he  hinder  him  ?" 

"He  would  hinder  him." 

"But  if  he  supposed  we  were  good  physicians,  even  if 
we  wished  to  open  his  eyes  and  sprinkle  them  with  ashes, 
I  think  he  would  not  hinder  us,  considering  we  judged 
rightly." 

"  You  say  trae." 

"  Would  he  not  intrust  every  thing  else  to  us  rather  than 
to  himself  or  his  son,  with  respect  to  which  we  ^peareA] 
to  hira  to  be  wiser  than  either  of  them?" 

"  Necessarily  so,  Socrates,"  he  replied.  ~' 

"This,  then,  is  the  case,"  said  I,  "my  dear  Lysia;  all 
persons,  both  Greeks  and  barbarians,  men  and  women,  will 
intrust  us  with  those  things  with  respect  to  which  we  are 
found  to  be  wise,  and  we  shall  do  in  them  whatever  we 
please,  nor  will  any  one  purposely  hinder  ns;  hut  we  shall 
both  be  free  ourselves  in  these  matters,  and  governors  over 
others,  and  these  things  will  be  our  own,  for  we  shall  de- 
rive benefit  from  them.  1 7.  But  those  things  about  which 
we  have  no  knowledge  no  one  will  suffer  us  to  do  as  wA 
think  proper,  but  all  men  will  hinder  us  as  much  as  th^ 
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are  able;  not  only  strangers,  but  even  our  own  father 
and  niotber,  and  any  one  else  who  is  more  nearly  related 
to  us  than  they ;  and  in  these  matters  we  ourselves  shall 
be  Bubj'ect  to  others,  and  they  will  be  strange  t 
we  shall  derive  no  benefit  from  them.  Do  you  admit  that 
this  is  the  case?" 

"I  do." 

"Shall  we,  then, be  friends  to  any  one, and  will  any 
love  us  in  those  things  in  which  we  are  of  no  use  ?" 

"  No,  surely,"  said  he. 

"  Now,  then,  neither  does  your  fatlier  love  you,  nor  doe* 
anyone  else  love  another  per6on,in  so  far  as  he  is  useless?" 

"  It  appears  not,"  he  said. 
I  "  If,  then,  you  become  wise,  my  boy,  all  men  will  be 
yonr  friends,  and  all  men  will  be  attached  to  you,  for  you 
will  be  nsefnl  and  good.  But  if  not,  neither  will  any  one 
else,  nor  your  father,  be  a  friend  to  you,  nor  yonr  mother, 
nor  any  of  your  kindred.  Is  it  possible,  then,  Lysis,  that 
anyone  can  deem  himself  wise  in  those  things  of  which  as 
yet  he  has  no  knowledge  at  all?" 

"  How  can  he  ?"  said  he. 

"If,  then, you  require  a  teacher,  you  are  not  yet  wiBB?** 

18.  "True."  '■, 

"  Neither,  then,  are  you  very  wise,  if  you  are  still  t»-^ 
wise?" 

"  By  Jupiter  1"  said  he, "  Socrates,  I  do  not  think  that  I 
can  be." 

Then  I,  upon  hearing  tbts,  looked  at  Hippothales,  and 
almost  committed  a  blunder,  for  it  occurred  to  me  to  say, 
"  Thns,  Hippothales,  we  ought  to  converse  with  favoi-ites, 
humbling  and  checking  them,  and  not,  as  you  do,  puffing 
them  up  and  filling  them  with  vanity."  However,  per- 
ceiving him  anxious  and  disturbed  at  what  was  said,  I 
recollected  that,  although  he  was  standing  near,  he  wished 
to  escape  the  observation  of  Lysis;  I  therefore  recovered 
myself,  and  restrained  my  speech. 

At  this  moment  Menexenus  oame  again,  and  sat  down 
by  Lysis,  whence  he  had  I'lsen  before.  Lysis,  then,  in  a 
very  boyish  and  affectionate  manner,  unobserved  by  Me- 
:enus,  talking  to  me  a  little  while,  said,  "  Socrates,  say 
T  again  to  Menesenus  what  you  have  been  saying  to  me. 
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"I  have," said  lie. 

25.  "  Have  you  uot  met,  too,  with  the  writings  of 
viseat  of  men  thnt  s.iy  the  very  same  tilings — that  like 
must  ever  needs  be  friendly  to  like?  But  these  are  they 
who  discourse  and  write  about  nature  and  the  universe." 

"  Yon  say  truly,"  he  replied. 

"Whether,  then,"  said  I, "  do  they  say  well  ?" 

"Perhaps  so,"  said  he. 

"Perhaps,"  said  I,  "the  half  is  true,  and  perhaps  tl 
■whole,  but  wQ  do  not  understand  it ;  for  the  wicked  man, 
by  how  much  nearer  he  approaches,  and  is  more  intimate 
with  a  wicked  man,  seems  to  us  to  become  so  much  the 
more  hostile  to  him,  for  he  injures  him  ;  but,  surely,  it  ii 
impossible  for  those  who  injure,  and  are  injured,  to  * 
friends:  is  it  not  so?" 

"  Yea,"  he  replied, 

"  Thus,  then,  the  half  of  this  saying  will  Dot  be  trai 
since  the  wicked  are  like  each  other?" 

"  You  say  true." 

"But  tliey  seem  to  me  to  say  that  the  good  are  like 
each  other,  and  friends ;  but  that  the  bad,  as  it  is  said  of 
them,  are  never  alike  even  to  themselves,  but  are  incon- 
stant and  unstable.  But  that  which  is  unlike,  and  at  vari- 
ance with  itself,  can  scarcely  be  like,  or  friendly  to  anoth- 
er; does  it  not  seem  so  to  you  too?" 

"  To  me  it  does,"  said  he. 

26.  "  They  intimate  this,  then,  my  friend,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  when  they  say  that  like  is  friendly  to  like,  that  the 
good  man  only  is  a  friend  to  the  good  man  only ;  bat  that 
the  bad  man  never  arrives  at  true  friendship,  either  with  a 
good  or  a  bad  man:  does  it  seem  so  to  yon  also?" 

He  nodded  as  sent. 

"  We  have  now  discovered,  then,  who  are  friends,  for 
our  argument  shows  that  it  must  be  those  who  are  good," 

"It  certainly  seems  so,"  said  he. 

"And  1  think  bo,  too,"  said  I.  "Nevertheless,  1  find 
some  difficulty  in  it.  Come,  then,  by  Jupiter  I  let  us  see 
what  it  is  I  suspect.  The  like,  in  so  far  .is  he  is  like,  is  a 
friend  to  the  like,  and  such  a  one  is  useful  to  such  a  one ; 
or,  rather,  thus :  can  any  tiling  that  is  like  confer  any  ben- 
efit on,  or  do  any  hai-m  to,  any  thing  that  ia  like,  which  tt 
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can  not  also  do  to  itself,  or  su&ev  any  thing  which  it  can 
not  also  suffer  from  iteeif  ?  But  how  can  such  things  be 
held  in  regard  by  each  other  when  they  are  unable  to  af- 
ford any  assistance  to  each  other?     Ib  it  possible?" 

"  It  is  not  possible." 

"  But  how  can  that  which  is  not  held  in  regard  be  a  i 
friend  ?" 

"  In  no  way." 

"The  like,  then, is  not  a  friend  to  the  like;  but  will  thel 
good  be  a  friend  to  the  good,  so  far  as  he  is  good,  audi 
not  BO  far  as  he  is  like  ?" 

"Perhaps  so." 

27.  "But  what?  Will  not  the  good  man, so  far  as  hel 
18  good,  be  sufficient  for  himself  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  But  ho  who  is  suflScient  stands  in  need  of  nothing,  e 
far  as  sufficiency  is  concerned  ?" 

"How  can  it  be  otherwise?" 

"And  he  who  stands  in  need  of  nothing  wiU  not  regard 
anything?" 

"  He  will  not." 

"But  he  who  does  not  feel  a  regard  can  not  love?" 

"  Surely  not." 

"  How,  then,  will  the  good  be  in  any  respect  friends  to 
the  good,  who  neither,  when  absent,  regret  each  other,  for 
they  are  sufficient  for  themselves  when  apart,  nor,  when 
present,  stand  in  need  of  each  other?  By  what  contriv- 
ance can  such  persons  value  each  other  very  highly  ?" 

"  By  none  at  all,"  said  he. 

"But  they  will  not  be  friends  who  do  not  value  each 
other  very  highly?" 

"  True." 

"  Observe,  then,  Lysis,  how  we  are  deceived.  Are  we,  i 
then,  deceived  in  the  whole?" 

"How  so?"  said  he. 

"  I  once  beard  a  person  say,  and  I  just  now  call  it  to 
mind,  that  like  ia  moat  hostile  to  like,  and  the  good  to  the 
good.  And,  moreover,  he  adduced  Hesiod'  as  a  witness, 
saying,  that '  potter  Is  angiy  with  potter,  bard  with  bard, 
and  beggar  with  beggar.'    And  so,  he  said,  with  regard 
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to  all  other  thinga,  that,  as  a  matter  of  absolute  Deoessi^ 
things  most  like  each  other  are  most  full  of  envy,  atri; 
and  hatred;  butsachas  are  mostuolike, of  frieudBhlp;  f 
for  ttiat  the  poor  man  is  compelled  to  be  a  friend  to  t 
rich,  and  the  weak  to  the  strong,  for  the  sake  of  assista 
and  the  sick  man  to  the  physician;  and  that  every  t 
who  is  ignorant  must  regard  and  love  him  tliut  has  know 
edge.    Moreover,  he  carried  on  the  subject  in  a  more  loi^ 
style,  saying  that  the  like  is  so  far  from  being  friendly  fi 
the  like  that  the  very  contrary  to  this  takes  place;  ii 
that  the  most  contrary  is  in  the  highest  degree  fi'ieadly  || 
the  most  contrary:  for  eveiy  thing  desires  ita  uontr 
and  not  its  like.     Thus  the  dry  desires  the  moist; 
cold,  heat;  the  bitter,  sweet ;  the  shaip,  blunt ;  the  emptt 
fullness;  and  the  full,  emptiness;  and  all  other  things  1 
the  same  way.     For  the  contrary  is  food  to  the  contn 
ry,  but  the  like  can  derive  no  enjoyment  from  the  lil^ 
And,  indeed,  my  friend,  he  who  said  this  seemed  to  be  H 
accomplished  man,  for  he  spoke  well.    But  how  does  If 
Beem  to  you  to  speak?"  I  asked. 

29.  "  Well,"  replied  Menexeous,  "  ae 
hearing." 

"Shall  we  say,then,that  the  contrary  is  most  friendly  tf 
the  contrary  ?" 

"  Certainly." 

"Beit  so,"  said  I;  "but  is  itnot  monstroas,MenezeniH 
and  will  not  those  perfectly  wise  men,  the  dispntants,  Uflj 
mediately  spring  upon  us  exultingly,  and  ask  if  fiiendsa 
is  not  most  contrary  to  enmity?  What  answer  shall  i 
give  them  ?  Must  we  not,  of  necessity,  admit  that  f 
say  truly  ?" 

"  Of  necessity." 

" '  Weil,  then,'  they  will  ask, '  is  an  enemy  a  friend  to.l 
friend,  or  is  a  friend  a  friend  to  an  enemy  ?' " 

"  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other,"  he  rephed. 

"But  is  the  just  a  friend  to  the  unjust,  or  the  temperad 
to  the  intemperate,  or  the  good  to  the  ba!d?" 

"  It  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  so." 

"However,"  said  I, "if  one  thing  is  a  friend  to  anothel 
by  reason  of  contrariety,  these  tilings  must  also,  of  nece^ 
sity,  be  friendly  V 
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"  Of  neceBsity." 

"  Neither,  therefore,  is  the  like  friendly  to  the  like,  nov 
the  eontrary  to  the  uontrary?" 

"  It  appears  not." 

"Further,  let  us  consider  this,  whether  it  still  more  es- 
capes our  ohEervation,  that  a  friend  is  iu  reality  none  of 
these ;  but  that  what  ia  neither  good  nor  evil  may  some- 
times become  the  friend  of  the  good." 

"  How  mean  you  ?"  said  he. 

"  By  Jupiter !"  said  I,  "  I  don't  know  ;  for  I  am  in  reali- 
ty myself  dizzy  with  the  perplexity  oi  the  argument.  It 
appears,  however,  according  to  the  ancient  proverb,  that 
the  beautiful  is  friendly.  -^0.  It  certainly  resembles  some- 
thing soft,  smooth,  and  plump ;  on  which  account,  perhaps, 
it  slips  away  from  us  and  escapes  us,  because  it  is  a  thing 
of  this  kind.  For  I  say  that  the  good  is  beautiful ;  do 
you  not  think  so?" 

"I  do." 

"I  say,  therefore,  prophetically,  that  that  which  is  nei- 
ther good  nor  evil  is  friendly  to  the  beantiful  and  the  good. 
But  hear  why  I  thus  prophesy.  There  appear  to  me  to  be, 
as  it  were, three  several  classes — one,good;  a  second,evil; 
a  third,  neither  good  nor  evil.     What  think  you  ?" 

"  It  seems  so  to  me  also,"  said  he. 

"Now  that  the  good  is  friendly  to  the  good, or  the  evil 
to  the  evil,  or  the  good  to  the  %vil,  our  former  ai'gument 
does  not  allow  us  to  say.  It  remains  therefore,  if  any  thing 
is  friendly  to  any  thing,  that  that  which  is  neither  good 
nor  evil  must  be  friendly  either  to  the  good,  or  to  that 
which  is  Eucli  as  itself;  for  nothing  surely  ci 
friendly  to  the  evil." 

"  True." 

"  Neither  is  like  fidendly  to  like,  we  just  now  said ;  did 
we  not?" 

"Yea." 

"Therefore  to  that  which  is  neither  good  nor  evil,  that  ] 
which  resembles  it  will  not  be  friendly  f " 

"It  appears  not." 

"Tlie  i-eHnlt,then,is,thal  that  which  is  neither  good  nor  1 
evil  alone  becomes  friendly  to  the  good  alone?" 

"  Necessarily  eo,  as  it  seems." 
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31.  "Well,  then,  my  boys,"  said  I,"does  what  is  now 
said  lead  ns  in  the  vjght  direction  ?  Surely,  if  we  will 
conaider,  a  healthy  body  has  no  need  of  the  medicinal  art, 
or  of  any  assistance,  for  it  is  sufficient  for  itself ;  so  that 
DO  healthy  pei'sou  is  a  friend  to  a  pbysiciao,  on  accouut  of 
health ;  is  it  not  so  ?" 

"  No  one." 

"  But  the  sick  man,  I  think,  is,  on  account  of  disease  ?' 

."How  not?" 

"  But  disease  is  an  evil,  and  the  medicinal  art  beoeficiaf 
and  good." 

"  Yes." 

"But  a  body,  surely,  so  far  as  it  is  body,  is  neither  gooi 
nor  evil." 

"Just  so." 

"  But  a  body  is  compelled,  on  account  of  disease,  to 
brace  and  love  the  medicinal  art." 

"  It  seeraa  so  to  me." 

"That,  therefore,  which  is  neither  evil  nor  good  be- 
comes friendly  to  the  good,  on  account  of  the  presence  of 
evil."  ~ 

"  So  it  seems." 

"But  it  is  evident  that  it  becomes  so,  prior  to  its 
coming  evil,  through  the  evil  which  it  contains ;  for, 
it  has  once  become  evil,  it  will  no  longer  desire  the 
and  be  fi'iendly  to  it;  for  we  have  said  that  it  is  in; 
ble  for  the  evil  to  be  fi'iendly  to  the  good." 

"  It  is  impossible." 

"  Considei',  then,  what  I  say.  For  I  say  that  some 
things  are  tbemaelves  such  as  that  which  is  present  with 
tbem,  and  some  not.  Thus,  if  any  one  wishes  to  dye  any 
thing  with  any  color,  the  color  that  is  dyed  in  is  sure' 
present  in  the  thing  that  is  dyed." 

"  Certainly." 

32.  "  Is,  then,  that  which  is  dyed,  afterward,  the  same  ij 
to  color  as  that  which  is  on  it  ? ' 

"  I  don't  understand  you,"  he  replied. 

"  'f  any  one  BhoiUd  dye  yonr  h 
whito-lead,  would  they  thei 
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"  They  would  appear  30,"  he  replied. 
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"  ThoDgh  whiteness  would  be  present  with  them." 

"Yes." 

"And  yet  your  haira  would  not  be  at  all  the  more 
white;  but,  tliough  whiteness  is  present,  they  are  neither 
white  nor  black." 

"  True." 

"  But  when,  my  friend,  old  age  has  brought  this  color 
on  them,  then  they  become  such  as  that  which  ia  present 
with  them:  white  by  the  presence  of  white." 

"  How  can  it  be  oiherwise  ?" 

"  This,  then,  I  now  ask:  if  a  thing  be  present  in  any 
thing,  will  that  wiiich  contains  It  be  such  as  that  which  is 
present  with  it?  or  if  it  be  present  after  a  certain  manner, 
will  it  be  such,  but  otherwise  notf" 

"  Thus,  rather,"  he  replied. 

"That,  then,  which  is  neither  evil  nor  good,  sometimes 
when  evil  ia  present  is  not  yet  evil,  but  sometimes  it  has 
already  become  such." 

"  Certainly." 

"  When,  therefore,  it  is  not  yet  evil,  though  evil  be  pres- 
ent, Uiis  very  presence  of  evil  makes  it  desirous  of  good ; 
but  this  presence  which  mnkes  it  evil,  deprives  it  al  the 
eame  time  of  the  desire  and  friendship  for  the  good.  33. 
For  it  is  now  no  longer  neither  evil  nor  good,  hut  evil ; 
evil,  however,  we  saw,  ia  not  friendly  to  good," 

"  It  is  not." 

"  On  this  account,  we  mnst  say  that  those  who  are  al- 
ready wise  no  longer  love  wisdom,  whether  they  are  goda 
or  men  ;  nor,  again,  do  they  love  wisdom  who  have  ao 
much  ignorance  as  to  be  evil :  for  no  evil  and  foolish 
person  loves  wisdom.  They,  therefore,  are  left  who  pos- 
sess, indeed,  this  evil  ignorance,  but  are  not  yet  thereby 
stupid  or  foolish,  but  stljl  think  that  they  do  not  know  the 
things  that  they  do  not  know.  Whei-efore  thoy  who  are 
not  yet  either  good  or  evil  are  lovers  of  wisdom ;  but  such 
as  are  evil  do  not  love  wisdom,  nor  do  the  good ;  for  we 
have  seen,  in  a  former  part  of  our  discussion,  thnt  neither 
is  the  contrary  friendly  to  the  contrary,  nor  the  like  to  the 
like :  do  you  not  remember  this  ?" 

"  Cerlainly,"  they  both  replied. 

"  Now,  then,"  said  I,  "  Lysis  and  Menexenus,  we  have 
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certainly  discovered  what  it  is  that  is  friendly,  and  what 

not.  For  we  say  that  with  respect  to  the  eoul,  and  with 
respect  to  the  body  and  every  tiling  else,  that  which  is 
neither  evil  nor  good  ia  friuudly  to  the  good  on  account 
of  the  presence  of  evil." 

34.  They  quite  admitted  and  agreed  that  such  was  the 
case. 

And  T,  for  my  part,  was  rejoicing  exceedingly,  like  any 
hunter,  in  having  just  caught  the  prey  that  I  was  in  chase 
of.  And  then,  I  know  not  from  what  quarter,  a  most 
strange  suspicion  came  into  my  mind  that  what  we  had 
assented  to  was  not  true.  And  immediately,  being  dis- 
tressed, I  said,  "Alas,  Lysis  and  Menexenns,  we  seem  to 
have  grown  rich  in  a  dream  1"  " 

"Why  BO?"  said  Menexenua. 

"I  am  afiaid,"!  replied, "  thai, as  if  with  braggart 
e  fallen  in  with  some  such  false  reasonings 


a  friend." 


''  said  I:  "  whether  is  he 
one,  or  not?" 


e  asked. 

"  Iiet  ns  consider  it  thus, 
is  a  friend,  a  friend  to  some 

"  Necessarily  so,"  said  he. 

"  Whether,  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  nothing,  and  oq 
aecount  of  nothing,  or  for  the  sake  of  something,  and  oq 
account  of  something  ?" 

"  For  the  sake  of  something,  and  on  account 
thing." 

"  Whether  is  that  thing  friendly  for  the  sake  of  whiol 
fi-iend  is  a  friend  to  a  friend,  or  is  it  neither  friendly 
hostile  ?" 

"  I  do  not  quite  follow  you,"  said  he. 

"Probably,"  said  I.     "But  thns,  perhaps,  you  will 
able  to  follow  me  ;  and  I  think  that  I,  too,  shall  better 
derstand  what  I  say.     The  sick  man,  we  just 
a  friend  to  the  physician :  is  it  not  so  ?" 

"  Tes." 

"  Is  he  not,  then,  a  friend  to  the  physician  on  account  J 
disease,  for  the  sake  of  health  ?" 

"  Tes." 
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"But  what  IB  health?"  said  I;  "ia  it  good  or  evil,  or 
neither  ?" 

"  Gfood,"  said  he. 

35.  "We  stated, then, as  it  seems, that  the  hody, which 
is  neither  good  nor  evil,  on  account  of  disease — that  ia,  on 
acconnt  of  evil — ia  friendly  to  the  medicinal  art,  but  the 
medicinal  art  is  a  good  ;  and  the  medicinal  art  acquires  the 
friendship  for  the  sake  of  health,  and  health  is  good;  is  it 


"  But  is  health  a  friend,  or  not  a  friend  ?" 

"A  friend," 

"And  is  disease  an  enemy?" 

"  Certainly." 

"  That,  then,  which  is  neither  evil  nor  good,  a 
of  what  is  evil  and  an  enemy,  is  a  friend  to  the  good,  for 
the  sake  of  what  is  good  and  a  friend." 

"It  appears  so." 

"  The  friendly,  therefore,  is  a  friend  for  the  sake  of  the 
friend,  on  account  of  that  which  is  an  enemy." 

"  So  it  seeraa." 

"Well,  then,"  said  I,  "since  we  have  reached  this  point, 
my  boys,  let  us  pay  every  attention,  that  we  be  not  de- 
ceived. For  that  a  friend  becomes  a  fi-iend  to  a  friend, 
and  that  like  becomes  a  friend  to  like,  which  we  said  is 
impossible,  I  give  up.  However,  let  us  consider  this,  that 
what  is  now  asserted  may  not  deceive  us.  The  medicinal 
art,  we  say,  is  a  friend  for  the  sake  of  health?" 

"  Yes." 

"  la  not,  then,  health  also  a  friend  ?" 

"  Certainly." 

36.  "If,  then,  it  is  a  friend,  it  mast  be  so  for  the  sake 
of  something  f" 

"  Yes." 

"And,  indeed,  of  something  friendly,  if  we  will  keep  to 
our  former  admission?" 

"  Certainly." 

"  Will  not,  therefore,  that  again  be  a  friend,  for  the  sake 
of  something  friendly  ?" 

"Yes." 

"Must  we  not,  then,  necessarily  be  tired  out  with  going 
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on  thus,  and  arrive  at  eome  principle  wbich  Till  not  liave 
to  be  referred  to  another  fi-iend,  but  will  arrive  at  that 
-whidb  is  the  first  friend,  for  the  sake  of  which  we  say  that 
all  other  things  are  friendly?" 

"  Necessarily  so." 

"This,  then,  is  what  I  say:  we  must  take  care  that  all 
those  other  things  which  we  said  were  friendly  for  the 
Bake  of  that,  do  not,  as  being  certain  images  of  it,  deceive 
us,  but  that  that  may  be  the  first  which  is  truly  a  friend. 
For,  let  us  consider  it  thus:  if  any  one  values  any  thing 
very  highly,  as,  for  instance,  sometimes  a  father  prizes  a 
son  above  all  other  things,  will  not  such  a  one,  because  he 
esteems  his  son  above  every  thing,  also  value  something 
else  very  highly?  For  instance,  if  he  were  to  hear  tliat 
he  had  drunk  hemlock,  would  he  not  value  wine  very  high- 
ly if  he  thought  this  would  save  his  son  ?" 

"  How  should  be  not  ?"  said  he.  ^h 

37.  "And  the  vessel,  too,  that  contained  the  wineP^  ^^^ 

"  Certainly."  ^^H 

"Will  he,  then,  sot  the  same  value  on  an  earthenm^H 
cup  as  he  does  upon  bis  son,  or  three  measures  of  wine  as 
on  his  son  ?  Or  is  the  case  thus  ?  All  such  anxiety  is  em- 
ployed, not  about  those  things  that  are  procured  for  the 
sake  of  something  else,  but  about  that  for  the  sake  of 
which  all  such  things  are  procnred  ;  for,  althougli  we  often 
B.iy  that  we  value  gold  and  silver  very  highly,  yet  we  may 
observe  that  the  truth  is  not  at  all  the  more  thus;  but 
what  we  value  so  very  highly  is  th.at,  whatever  it  may 
prove  to  be,  for  the  sake  of  which  gold  and  all  other  pro- 
visions are  procured.     Shall  we  not  say  so?" 

"  Certainly." 

"  May  not  the  same  thing  also  be  said  of  a  friend  ?  For 
whatever  things  we  say  are  friendly  to  us,  for  the  sake  of 
some  fi'iendly  thing,  we  appear  to  describe  by  a  name  that 
belongs  to  another;  but  that  very  thing  seems,  in  reality, 
to  be  friendly  in  which  aU  those  so-called  fi'iendshipa  ter- 
minate ?" 

"  This  seems  to  be  the  case,"  said  he. 

"  That,  then,  which  is  in  reality  friendly  is  not  friend' 
for  the  sake  of  any  other  friendly  thing  ?"  ■ 


"  This,  then,  is  settled,  that  what  is  friendly  ia  not  f  rie 
ly  for  the  sake  of  any  othei"  friendly  thing,     la  the  good, 
then,  friendly  ?" 

"It  aeema  so  to  me." 

38.  "Ia  the  good,  then,  loved  on  account  of  evil,  and  is 
the  case  thus  ?  If  of  the  three  things  which  we  jnst  now 
mentioned — good,  evil,  and  that  which  is  neither  good  nor 
evil — two  only  were  to  be  left,  but  evil  were  to  depart  alto- 
gether, and  not  come  in  contact  with  any  thing,  either  with 
body,  or  soul,  or  any  other  of  the  things  which  we  say  in 
themselves  are  neither  evil  nor  good,  in  that  case  would 
not  good  be  of  no  use  to  ug,  but  become  aseless  ?  for,  if 
there  were  nothing  to  hurt  us  any  more,  we  should  stand 
in  need  of  no  aaaiatance  whatever.  And  thus  it  would 
then  become  evident  that  we  had  a  I'egard  for,  and  loved, 
the  good  on  account  of  evil,  since  good  is  a  medicine  for 
evil,  bnt  evil  is  a  disease.  But  when  there  is  no  disease, 
there  ia  no  need  of  medicine.  Is  this,  then,  the  nature  of 
good,  and  is  it  loved,  on  account  of  evil,  by  ns  who  are 
placed  between  evil  and  good,  and  is  it  of  no  use  itself,  for 
the  sake  of  itself?" 

"  Such  seema  to  be  the  case,"  he  replied. 

"  That  which  is  friendly,  therefore,  to  as  ia  that  in  which 
terminate  all  other  things,  wJiieh  we  said  are  friendly  for 
the  aake  of  aome  other  friendly  thing,  bnt  in  no  respect  re- 
sembles them.  30.  For  theae  are  called  friendly  for  the 
sake  of  a  friendly  thing ;  but  that  which  is  in  reality  fidend- 
ly  appeara  to  be  of  a  nature  quite  contrary  to  this,  for  we 
have  found  it  to  be  friendly  for  the  sake  of  that  which  is 
hostile ;  but  if  that  which  ia  hostile  should  depart,  it  would 
no  longer,  as  it  seema,  be  friendly  to  us." 

"It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  not,"  aaid  he, "according 
to  what  is  now  aaid." 

"Whether,  by  Jupiter!"  said  I,  "if  evil  were  to  be  de- 
stroyed, would  there  no  longer  be  any  hunger  oi'  thirat,  or 
any  thing  else  of  the  kind  ?  Or  would  there  be  hunger, 
if  men  and  other  animals  existed,  yet  not  so  aa  to  be  hurt- 
ful ;  and  thirst,  and  other  desires,  yet  not  be  evil,  since  evil 
is  destroyed?  Or  —  is  the  queation  ridiculous ?  — what 
wonld  then  be  the  ease,  or  not  be  the  case,  for  who  knows  ? 
This,  however,  we  know,  that  at  present  it  is  possible  to  be 
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harmed  by  being  bungry,  and  it  is  also  possible  to  be  bene- 
fited; is  it  not  BO?" 

"  Ceilainly." 

"Therefore,  it  ia  possible  that  one  who  thirsts,  or  la  af- 
fected by  any  other  similar  desire,  may  sometimes  be  af- 
fected by  it  beneficially,  and  sometimes  harmfully,  and 
sometimes  neither?" 

"Assuredly," 

"If,  therefore,  evil  wore  destroyed, must  things  that  are 
not  evil  bo  destroyed  together  with  the  evil?" 

«  Not  at  all." 

"There  will  be,  then,  such  desires  as  are  neither  good 
nor  evil,  even  if  evila  were  destroyed  ?" 

"  It  appears  so." 

40.  "  Is  it,  then,  possible,  that  one  who  desires  and  is 
fond  of  any  thing  should  not  love  that  which  he  desires 
and  is  fond  of  ?" 

"  It  does  not  appear  so  to  me." 

"  When  evils,  then,  are  destroyed,  there  will  remain,  as 
it  seems,  certain  friendly  things  ?" 

"  Yes," 

"  Not  so— at  least,  if  evil  were  the  cause  of  any  thing 
being  friendly ;  for,  when  that  is  destroyed,  one  thing 
could  not  be  friendly  to  another :  for  when  the  cause  is 
destroyed,  it  is  surely  impossible  that  that  of  which  it  was 
the  cause  should  any  longer  exist  ?" 

"  You  say  rightly," 

"  Did  we  not  admit  that  the  friendly  loved  something, 
and  on  account  of  something  ?  and  did  wo  not  then  think 
that,  on  account  of  evil,  that  which  is  neither  good  nor  evil 
loved  the  good  ?" 

"  True." 

"  But  now,  as  it  seems,  there  appears  to  be  some  other 
cause  of  loving  and  being  loved  ? 

"  So  it  seems." 

"  Whether,  then,  in  reality,  as  we  just  now  said,  is  de- 
sire the  cause  of  friendship,  and  is  that  which  desires 
friendly  to  that  which  it  desires,  and  at  the  thiie  when  it 
desires,  but  is  what  we  before  said  was  friendly  mere  tri- 
fling, like  a  poem'  heedlessly  composed  ?" 

'  I  have  adopK)d  Asl'e  suggestion  of  tianiv  for  fiarpov.  StaUbBum 
TCOuld  leUin  both,  and  read  /taupdv  /uinjv. 
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"  It  eeems  bo,"  said  he, 

"  However,"  I  said,  "  that  which  desires,  desires  that 
which  it  stands  in  need  of ;  does  it  not  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"And  is  that  which  stands  in  need  friendly  to  that  of 
which  it  stands  in  need  ?" 

"  It  seems,  so  to  me." 

"And  it  stands  in  need  of  that  which  is  taken  from  it  f" 

41.  "  How  should  it  not  ?" 

"As  it  seems,  then,  love,  friendship,  and  desire  respect 
that  which  belongs  to  a  man ;  so  it  appears,  Menexeans 
and  Lysis  ?" 

They  both  assented. 

"  If,  therefore,  you  two  are  friends  to  each  other,  yoa 
must,  in  a  manner,  by  nature  belong  to  each  other  ?" 

"Assn redly,"  they  both  replied. 

"  If,  then,"  said  I,  "  any  one  desires  or  is  fond  of  another, 
my  boys,  he  could  never  desire,  or  be  fond  of,  or  be  a 
friend,  unless  he,  in  a  manner,  belonged  to  the  object  of 
his  love,  either  as  to  his  soul,  or  as  to  some  habit  of  the 
soul,  or  disposition,  or  form?" 

"  Certainly,"  said  Menexenus,  but  Lysis  was  silent. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  I, "  it  has  proved  necessary  for  ns  to 
love  that  which  by  nature  belongs  to  us?" 

"  It  seems  so,"  said  he. 

"  It  is  necessary,  then,  for  a  genuine,  and  not  a  pretend- 
ed, lover  to  be  beloved  by  his  favorite  ?" 

To  this  Lysis  and  Menexenus  scarcely  nodded  assent, 
but  Hippothales,  through  delight,  exliibited  all  sorts  of 
colors.  And  I,  being  willing  to  examine  the  matter,  said, 
*'  If  there  is  any  difference  between  that  which  belongs  to 
us  and  that  which  is  like,  we  shall  be  able  to  say,  as .  it 
aeems  to  me,  Lysis  and  Menexenus,  respecting  a  friend, 
what  he  is ;  but  if  the  like  and  that  which  belongs  are  the 
same,  it  is  not  easy  to  get  rid  of  our  former  conclusion, 
that  the  like  is  useless  to  the  like,  as  regards  similitude ; 
but  to  admit  that  what  is  useless  can  be  friendly,  is  ab- 
surd. 42.  Are  you  willing,  then,"  I  added,  "  since  we  are, 
as  it  were,  intoxicated  by  the  discussion,  that  we  should 
grant  and  affirm  that  that  which  belongs  is  different  from 
that  which  is  like  V" 
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"  Certainly." 

"  Whether,  then,  shall  we  admit  that  good  belonga  to 
every  thing,  but  that  evil  is  foreign  ?  or  that  evil  belongs 
to  evil,  good  to  good,  and  that  whioh  is  neither  good  nor 
evil  to  that  whiuh  is  neither  good  nor  evil?" 

They  both  said  that  so  it  appeared  to  them,  that  each 
belonga  to  each. 

"Again,  therefore,"  said  I,  "my  boys,  we  have  fallen 
upon  those  conclusions  which  we  at  first  rejected  respect- 
ing  friendship.  For  the  unjust  will  be  no  less  a  friend  U) 
the  UDJuBt,  and  the  evil  to  the  evil,  than  the  good  to  the 
good." 

"So  it  seems,"  he  said. 

"But  what?  if  wo  should  say  that  the  good  and  that 
which  belongs  are  the  same,  wiU  not  the  good  only  be  a 
friend  to  the  good  ?" 

"  Certainly." 

"But  in  this,  too,  we  thought  we  had  confuted  our- 
selves ;  do  you  not  remember  ?" 

"We  do  remember." 

*'  In  what  way,  then,  can  we  still  deal  with  the  subject — 
is  it  not  clear,  in  no  way  at  all  ?  I  require,  then,  like  skill- 
ful pleaders  in  the  law  courts,  to  sum  up  all  that  has  been 
said;  for  if  neither  those  that  are  loved,  nor  those  that 
love,  nor  the  like,  nor  the  unlike,  nor  the  good,  nor  those 
that  belong  to  ua,  nor  any  others  that  we  have  described 
(for  I  do  not  remember  them  any  further,  on  account  of 
their  number),  but  if  no  one  of  these  is  a  friend,  I  have 
nothing  more  to  say." 

43.  When  I  had  said  this,  I  purposed  to  stir  up  some 
one  of  the  older  men  ;  but  just  then,  like  evil  spirits,  the 
pedagogues  of  Lysia  and  Menexenus  approaching  us,  hav- 
ing hold  of  their  brothers  by  their  hand,  called  to  them, 
and  bade  them  go  home,  for  it  was  already  late.  At  first, 
then,  both  we  and  the  by-standers  drove  them  away ;  but 
when  they  paid  no  attention  to  us,  but  murmured  in  th^ 
barbarous  dialect,  and  desisted  not  fi-om  calling  them,  and 
seemed  to  ua,  from  having  drunk  too  much  at  the  Her- 
mroau  festival,  to  be  difficult  to  manage,  we  yielded  to 
tliem,  and  dissolved  the  conference.  However,  as  they 
were  just  going  away,  I  said,  Lysis  and  Meueienus,  we 
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have  made  ourselves  ridiculons,  both  I,  an  old  man,  and 
you ;  for  those  who  are  now  leaving  us  will  say  that  we 
think  ourselves  to  be  each  other's  mends  (for  I  reckon 
myself  among  you),  but  that  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
discover  what  a  friend  is. 


THB  END. 
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